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Review  I. 

1.  Fapers  relating  to  tlie  Sanitary  State  of  tlie  People  qf  England : 
being  the  Eesuits  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  different  Propordona  of 
Death  produced  by  cefi'tain  Diaeasea  in  different  Districts  in  England. 
Commimicated  to  the  General  Boai'd  of  Health  by  Edward 
Headlam  Gbeenhow,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary  ;  with  an  Introductory  Report  by  the  Me- 
dical Officer  of  the  Board,  on  the  Preyentability  of  certain  kinds 
of  Premature  Death. — London,  1858.    pp.  164. 

i.  Report  to  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London  on  Seioage  and  Sewer  Cases,  and  on  the  Ventilation  of 
Sewers,    By  Henrt  Letheby,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Ohemisty  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  tlie  College  of  the  London  Hospital. — 
London,  1858.     pp.  84. 

J.  TIte  Influence  of  Sewer  Emanations,  "By  J,  Herbert  Barker^ 
M.D.  London,  F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  and  Fothergillian  Gold  Medallist 
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<5.  SaniUiry  Science.  By  Wm.  Tixdal  Robertson,  M.D.  Edinburgh; 
Ext.  L.R.C.P.  LoDdon;  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Dispensary  and  the  Union  Hospital,  and 
Honorary  Physician  to  the  Midland  Counties'  Blind  Asylum, 
Nottingham. — London,  1858.     pp.  32. 

6.  Second  Report  of  Oie  Conmmsioners  of  ll&r  Majesty  8  Customs  on 
Hie  Customs, — Londo^i,  1858.   pp.  GO. 

7.  Reports  of  tke  Medical  Officers  of  HeaWh  far  the  Jt^rtfpoUtan  Dis^ 

tricts.^l856-57. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  Uiis 
country  upon  sanitary  subjects  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  especially  since  the  publication  of  the  important 
work  which  heads  our  list,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  sanitary  con- 
dition as  a  people  is  still  most  indefinite,  and  that  still  less  deimed  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  measures  best  adapted  to  correct  the  causes  of 
<lisea3e  and  death  which  are  daily  and  hourly  diminishing  the  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  curtailing  the  lives,  of  English  men,  women,  and 
children,  spreading  among  them  not  only  physical  pain  and  want,  but 
moral  pervereion  also.  It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  publicatiouff  to 
which  we  call  attention,  and  not  to  feel  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
both  as  regards  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  public  healtL 
Hitherto,  sanitary  efforts  have  been  for  the  most  pai-t  temporary  and 
spasmodic ;  an  alarm  of  cholei*a,  or  an  outbreak  of  fever  in  some  town 
or  village,  has  roused  the  people  or  the  authorities  into  a  sanitary 
activity,  often  too  great  an  activity,  for  the  time  being  3  but  the  cause 
of  alarm  disappears,  kud  with  it  the  reforms  to  which  it  had 
given  momentary  impulse ;  the  old  nuisances  accumulate,  and  the 
people  return  to  their  old  habits,  little  thinking,  that  though  cholera 
or  fever  with  their  striking  effects  have  gone,  the  same  prediqxxsing 
causes  are  still  working,  with  as  certain  if  less  palpable  power  to 
sap  the  constitutions  of  themselves  and  of  their  children,  aud  that  con- 
vulsions, witli  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diseases,  pulmonary  affections, 
with  consumption  at  their  head,  are  doing  far  more  deadly  work 
among  them.  That  every  casual  malady,  every  epidemic  of  inliuemsa,* 
every  child-bed  ailment,  every  accident,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  moi*e 
severe,  perhaps  fatal,  by  these  influences.  Just  so  did  our  forefathers 
£ve  centuries  ago.  They  well  knew  that  fllth,  impure  air  and  water, 
were  pi-od active  of  disease,  and  when  the  black  death  of  the  fourteenth, 
the  sweating  sickness  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  plague  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  had  done  their  fearful  work,  then,  as  now,  were  sanitary  pre- 
cautions taken,  and  many  if  not  all  the  measures  of  this  our  nineteenth 
century  resorted  to,  to  be,  like  them,  abandoned,  or  allowed  to  slumber, 
as  soon  as  the  j^resent  fear  had  passed  away,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  become  dimmed. 

We  speak  now  of  the  country  at  large,  for  the  lessons  of  the  past 
have  not  been  entirely  thrown  away,  and  thinking  men,  chiefly,  justice 
compels  us  to  say,  belonging  to  the  medical  ])rofe8sion,  have  ever  kept 

•  Dr.  Greenhow'8  Pai>crs,  p.  108. 
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Turglng  the  adoption  of  a  proper  sanitary  system,  extended  to  every 
city  and  town,  to  every  village  and  district  of  the  kingdom.  That 
their  urging  has  availed  somewhat,  the  list  of  works  which  heads  this 
article  testifies. 

We  learn  much  from  the  'Reports'  of  the  recently  appointed 
"  Medical  Officers  of  Health  ;'*  but  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  "  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land," ia  that  of  Dr.  Headlam  Gkidenhow,  most  valuable  in  itself,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  introduction  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Simon, 
the  well-known  medical  officer  «f  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Greenliow's  '  Papers,'  and  Mr.  Simon's  '  Report,'  offer  a  stand- 
point from  which  we  may  regard  the  present  state  of  sanitary 
science  ;  they  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  we  know 
of  the  causes  of  disease  and  mortality,  and  in  the  second,  to  how  far 
and  by  what  means  that  disease  and  mortality  are  to  be  prevented. 
The  first  of  these  questions  will  fully  occupy  the  present  article,  the 
latter  we  reserve  for  future  consideration. 

We  find  that  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
hygiene,  and  Mr.  Simon  points  out  that  special  attention  is  ro- 
qoired  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Greenhow's  *  Papers ' 

**  because  in  the  new  light  which  they  afford,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people 
of  England  almost  imperatively  claims  to  be  reconsidered  as  a  whole«  and 
because  of  the  raluable  evidence  presented  of  how  very  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  great  part  of  England  before  the  limits  of  practical  prevcntabilitj  will 
be  even  distantly  approached."  (p.  3.) 

Further  on.  Dr.  Greenhow  himself  tells  ns — 

''that  before  sanitary  science  can  make  any  further  progress,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  causes  of  excessive  disease  and  mortality  in  a  more 
analytical  manner  tuan  has  heretofore  been  done,  for  without  a  more  precu^e 
aad  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  cause,  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ 
the  most  certain  means  of  prevention  against  the  diseases  which  so  largely 
aggravate  the  death-rates  of  certain  districts."  (p.  132.) 

Indeed,  nothing  strikes  the  mind  more  on  the  perusal  of  these 
papers,  than  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  can  annve 
at  an  accurate  opinion  respecting  causes,  and  how  very  unstable  ai'e 
many  of  the  foundations  on  which  rest  present  opinions  and  theories. 
One  in  point :  It  has  almost  been  received  as  an  established  fsict,  that 
the  immense  mortality  of  soldiers  stationed  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Foot  Guards  in  London,  from  pulmonary  disease,  was  duo 
to  overcrowding  and  other  causes,  which  occasioned  them  to  breatho 
all  night  and  almost  all  day  an  impure  air.  '^  The  soldier  sleeps  in 
a  fetid  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  habitual  breathing  of  which, 
though  producing,  for  the  most  part,  no  direct  immediate  effects,  pro- 
bably lays  the  seeds  of  that  pulmonary  disease  which  is  so  fatal  in  the 
British  army."*  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Mr.  Nelson  read  a  paper, t  tending  to  disprove  the  fiict  assumed,  that 
pulmofiary  disease  does  arise  fi:om  such  a  cause,  and  that  we  must  look 
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for  its  great  ])reva]ence  and  mortality  among  the  troops  elsewhere. 
How  far  Mr.  N^ison  sustains  his  point  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
fact  of  its  being  mooted  by  so  high  an  authority  is  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  sanitary  science.  Moreover,  the  point 
is  one  of  special  interest  here,  Dr.  Green  how  attaching  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  the  various  districts  as  indi- 
cative of  their  general  sanitary  state.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
term  "death-rate"  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  science  of  sanitation, 
having  taken  its  origin  from  reports  on  health  ;  and  now,  the  death- 
rate  of  a  town  or  district  is  the  dial-plate  of  its  sanitary  working. 
The  entire  death-rate,  however,  gives  but  a  rough  idea  of  the  causes 
which  are  at  work  to  cut  short  human  life  ;  it  requires  to  be  analysed, 
and  the  results  classified  and  tabulated,  not  in  one,  but  in  various 
combinations,  as  we  see  done  in  Dr.  Green  ho  w*s  *  Papers/  before  it  yields 
the  novel  and  valuable  information  which  can  be  extracted  from  it. 
Certain  diseases,  certain  localities,  certain  occupations,  difference  in 
sex  or  age,  all  have  their  own  special  death-rates,  which  must  be  com- 
pared one  with  another,  and  must  be  brought  into  contrast  and  com- 
parison with  contingent  circumstances  and  influences.  For  con- 
venience, throughout  Mr.  Simon's  'Beport,'  and  Dr.  Greenhow's 
'Papers,'  the  number  100,000  has  been  adopted  as  the  standai-d  of 
comparL<9on  for  the  various  death-rates ;  this  standard  being  adhered  to 
even  when  the  population  of  a  town  or  district  does  not  nearly  reach 
it,  the  ratios  being  calculated  proportionally. 

Mr.  Simon  opens  his  Report  by  distinguishing  from  the  C28  regis- 
tration districts  into  which  England  is  divided,  sixty-four  districts 
which,  compared  with  the  others,  present  the  best  sanitary  condition. 
In  these  sixty-four  districts,  with  a  combined  population  of  one 
million,  the  annual  death-rate  runs  from  1500  to  1700  per  100,000  ; 
the  average  death-rate  for  England  at  large  being  2226,  rising  in  some 
notorious  districts  to  3100,  3300,  or  even  3600.  Disregarding  for 
the  present  the  latter  high  rates,  we  may  well  ask  the  question  why, 
if  in  some  districts  but  from  15  to  17  persons  die  per  1000  annually, 
in  others  the  mortality  rises  to  22  or  more  j^er  1000? 

Moreover,  although  a  moi-tality  of  from  1500  to  1700  is  taken  as  a 
sanitary  standard,  it  is  so  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is,  /or  the 
present,  with  one  small  exception,  the  best  we  can  get ;  we  have 
amongst  us  no  model  community  to  furnish  us  with,  if  we  mny  so  call 
it,  a  model  death-rate.  The  exception  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  distant 
and  isolated  Faroe  Islands.  In  this  small  community  the  largest 
l)roportion  of  deaths  occurs  in  the  decenniad  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  the  death-rate  being  as  low  as  1250.  Of  this  rate,  which 
is  the  lowest  we  can  find,  Mr.  Simon  makes  great  use,  constituting  it, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  our  entire  subject.  Albeit,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether,  even  in  this  case,  anything  like  sanitary  cinder 
prevails.  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers,  in  his  '  Tracings  of  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands,'  tells  us  that  "  round  nearly  every  house  is  a  black  and 
lif^tid  sewer,"  the  houses  themselves  being  "  small  and  stifling,"  and  the 
adjacent  rill  defiled  with  "wasliings  of  clothes  and  eviscerations  of 
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^^*  Well  may  it  be  asked,  if  we  have  tli  is  low  mortality  amid  all 
these  fosterers  of  disease,  what  might  we  not  have  under  a  better 
system  ?  Verily  we  have  not  yet  found  oar  lo  west  death-rate.  Nevfet-- 
tneless,  what  we  have  will  serve  out*  purpose  for  the  time* 

As  above  stated,  a  mortality  of  1500  per  100,000  is  the  highest 
sanitary  $tatU3  to  be  found  in  the  English  registration  districts ; 
fbr  an  isolated  community,  with  certain  conditions  favourable  to  health 
and  longevity,  the  mortality  falls  as  low  as  1 250,  leaving  between  the 
two  lowest  death-rates  a  margin  of  250.  This  mortality  of  250  Mr. 
Simon  assumes  is  due  to  nou-preventable  cau.ses  of  disease  and  death** 
that  is  to  say,  causes  which  cannot,  at  present,  at  least,  be  prevented 
from  operating  upon  us  as  a  large  community,  but  which  are  escaped  by 
peo2>le  so  limited  in  number  and  so  isolated  as  the  Faroe  Islanders. 
The  non -preventable  causes  of  premature  death  are  enumerated 
as  congenital  and  hereditary  influence  :  contagions  of  small-pox, 
hooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  privation,  accidental  injuries 
and  violence,  vice  and  intemperance.  Passing  the  lowest  English 
death-rate  of  1500,  or  at  most  1700,  all  mortality  in  excess  of  these 
numbers  we  are  to  consider  as  preventable,  and  as  due  to 

"  Diseases  of  which  the  very  essence  is  filth ;  diseases  which  have  no  local 
habitation  except  where  putrefiable  air  or  putrefiable  water  furnishes  means 
for  their  rise  and  propagation ;  diseases  a^amst  which  there  may  be  found  a 
complete  security  in  the  cultivation  of  public  and  private  cleanUness."  (p.  9.) 

Dr.  Greenhow  commences  his  inquiries  by  the  selection  of  one 
hundred  and  five  registration  districts,  which  should  ''comprise  a 
variety  of  healthy  and  of  unhealthy  places,  each  of  them  distinguished 
by  its  positive  character,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  its  inhabitants."  (p.  19.)  Next  he  selects  the  diseases  to  be 
investigated,  and  in  this  our  author  ap|)ears  to  have  taken  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  field  for  an  initiatory  inquiry  ;  so  extensive,  indeed, 
that  he  considers  "  the  entire  subject  as  barely  opened"  by  the  present 
investigation.  The  period  selected  includes  the  seven  years  1848-54, 
the  census  of  1851  occurring  midway;  this  length  of  time  being 
deemed  sufficient  "  to  obviate  the  fluctuations  that  are  liable  to  occur 
from  year  to  year." 

The  diseases  investigated  are  arranged  in  ten  groups  : — 

"  A.  Pulmonary  affections,  including  phthisis. 

B.  Contagious  diseases,  including    small-pox,  measles,   scarlatina,    and 

hooping-cough. 

C.  xVJvine  flux,  including  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

D.  Typhus  and  erysipelas. 

E.  Croup,  influenza,  and  ague. 

F.  Strumous  diseases. 

Q.  Nervous  diseases  of  children,  including  convulsions,  hydrocephalus,  and 

teething. 
H.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis. 
I.    BJieumatic  fever  and  rheumatism. 
K.   Carbuucle  and  phlegmon."  (p.  2  J:.) 

''Pulmonary  diseases,  alvine  flux,  and  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  arc 
fihe  cUsses  of  disease  which  are,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  the  chief  causes 
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of  liigh  death-rates  ....  It  is  to  the  iuvestigatiou  of  their  origin  ihsi 
sanitary  inquiries  may  most  advantageously  be  directed.  It  is  from  deyiaing 
and  adopting  measures  for  the  removal  of  their  causes,  that  we  may  most 
confidently  nope  for  an  amelioration  in  the  public  health.  Any  measures 
tliat  should  be  successfully  adopted  for  diminishing  the  mortality  produced  by 
these  diseases,  would  undoubtedly  diminish  that  fiom  other  diseases  likewise. 
Certain  of  the  contagious  diseases,  although  their  amount  might  be  undi- 
minished, would  at  least  fall  with  diminished  intensity  upon  a  healthier  popu- 
lation; and  the  same  would  probably  hold  true  of  other  diseases  uk^ 
wise."  (p.  131.) 

If  these  opinions  are  correct — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  them — 
they  must  hare  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 

The  claw  of  pulmonary  diseases  is  first  brought  under  notice ;  and  tie- 
most  prominent  fact  which  appears  is  the  absence  of  "  uniform  relation 
between  the  male  and  female  death-rates,*' — the  male-rate  exceeding  the 
female  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  94  in  the  country  generally.  |In  three 
of  the  registration  districts,  however,  this  is  reversed.  In  these  three 
divisions,  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  South  Midland  Counties,  and  the 
North  Midland  Counties,  few  males  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  but 
the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  considerably  exceeds  the  ^venige. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion  of  the  adult  females  are  engaged 
in  industrial  manufacturing  pursuits,  these  being  chiefly  conducted  at 
their  own  homes.  Albeit,  the  three  districts  in  question  contrast 
&vourably  ia  the  Biatier  of  health  generally  with  the  other  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  we  have  now  got  the  fact  that,  in  three  healthy  dis- 
tricts, with  a  general  pulmonary  death-i*ate  not  excessive,  the  female- 
rate,  i*evei*8ing  the  usual  order,  exceeds  the  male,  the  exception, 
occurring  coincident  with  the  difference  in  industrial  pursuit  sibove 
alluded  to.  Mark,  however,  the  following  : — Buckinghamshire,  Hert-> 
fordahire,  and  Bedfordshire,  with  almost  the  same  number  of  adult 
males  engaged  in  agriculture  as  Lincolnshire,  have  a  pulmonary  death- 
rate  one  fourth  larger  than  the  latter  county.  Cambridgeshire,  though 
with  an  agricultural  element  second  only,  and  that  in  very  slight 
degree,  to  Lincolnshire,  and  with  scarcely  any  manufacturing  element 
at  all,  has  a  pulmonary  death-rate  proportionally  larger,  not  only 
than  Lincolnshire,  but  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  counties  men- 
tioned. 

Again,  in  Nottinghamshire  the  female  pulmonary  death  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  male  almost  as  much  as  it  does  in  Bedfordshire  ;  whilst 
the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  manufactures  is  only  half  as 
many,  and  materially  less  than  the  number  in  Buckinghamshii*e,  which 
county  Nottinghamshire  also  approximates  in  the  proportion  of  its 
male  and  female  pulmonary  death-rates.  Dr.  Greenhow*s  remarks 
upon  the  foregoing  are  : — 

"Here,  then,  is  a  case  which  seems  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  that 
appeared  to  spring  so  evidently  from  the  facts  previously  recorded.  No  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered.  Probably  the  discrepancy  will  be  explained  when  the  subject 
shall  have  been  more  fully  investigatea*"  (p.  29.) 
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And  ft  little  farther  on : — 

••  Thus,  although  there  does  appear  to  he  some  general  relation  between  the 
comparative  death  loss  of  diiferent  counties  from  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
doeer  or  more  diffused  aggregation  of  their  inhabitants,  the  per^centage  of 
vban  population*  and  the  nature  of  the  preyailing  industrial  employment,  this 
relation  is  neither  constant  nor  exact."  (p.  29.) 

Vfeil  may  it  be  elsewhere  observed,  that  '^  the  causes  which  modify 
public  health  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  still  require  much 
investigatioD."  *^  When  large  districts  and  more  nQmei*ous  populations 
are  taken  as  subjects  of  comparison,  their  very  extent  and  diversity 
<^r  various  sources  of  ^lacy  and  confusion ;  and  we  are  thrown 
hack  upon  more  circumscribed  inquiries  for  more  accui*ate  deductions.'* 

In  Staffordshire  the  male  occupations  are  of  a  veiy  mixed  character, 
including  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  female  employments 
also  taking  up  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  ibr  this  branch  of  industry^ 
and  nine  per  cent,  in  manu£^turing  pursuits  generally.  The  general 
pulmonary  death-rate  is  above  the  average  of  Englimd  and  Wales ; 
moreover,  the  difierence  between  the  male  and  female  death-rate  ia 
naall.  In  a  subsequent  observation  it  is  shown  that  the  chief  pul* 
mouary  (phthisical)  mortaJity  among  the  earthenware  workers  appears 
ta.  arise  &om  the  fabrication  of  a  particular  kind  of  £ne  pottery, 
attended  with  evolution  of  fiue  dust. 

Illustrative  of  the  difficuUy  of  forming  definite  conclusions  from  the 
inquides  alreac^  made,  we  come,  at  a  moro  advanced  stage  of  the 
P^ipers,  upon  a  curious  anomaly  connected  with  the  pottery  district 
dewth^rate*  Wolstanton  and  Stoke-upon-Trent  are  closely  adjacent 
to  one  another,  the  former  being  much  the  most  thinly  po|»ulated,  and 
having  fewer  adoUs^  either  male  or  female,  engaged  in  the  earthenware 
Danuiactnres ;  yet  Wolstanton  has  a  higher  pulmonary  death-rate 
than  Stoke :  '^  the  question  could  only  be  satis^torily  solved  by  a 
cansiful  investigation  of  this  subject  in  the  pottery  district."  (p.  73.) 

Again,  the  North* Western  Registration  Division  includes  the 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  the  West  Hiding  of  York* 
shire,  in  &ct^  "  the  great  mauufacturipg  centre  of  England."  Com^ 
paring  the  male  pulmonary  death-rate  of  the  above  with  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  with  that  of  the  three  agricultural  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Cambridge,  we  find  it  considerably  in 
excess^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  selection  from  Table  YIL  of 
the  work  before  us  :^ 

Dcalh-nte  fh>ai 
Kame  of  pulmonary  aff^- 

Ooaaty.  ttoins  per 

100, oao  males. 

Lincok 367 

Hereford 444 

Cambridge 495 

Cheshire 558 

West  Hiding 677 

Lancashire 722 

England  and  Wales 560 

In  the  above  table  Cheshire    contrasts  lather    £iiyoutably  with 
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Eogland  and  Wales,  bat  the  oontrast  is  only  favouraUe  as  regards  tha 
miJe  seXy  ior  the  mean  pulmouaiy  mortality  of  both  sexes  ia  highar  in 
Ohaahire  than  in  the  country  generally.  ly 

Laneashire  shows  the  highest  pulmonary  mortality,  hi^^r  than  the^ 
West  Biding,  and  yet  in  the  latter  a  larger  proportion  of  males  aro 
engaged  ia  manufectnring  industry  than  in  the  former,-*  suffieieat 
proof,  perhaps,  that  some  other  cause,  in  addition  to  manufaotnnng 
employment,  is  at  work  to  produce  the  mortality.  Lanoashire  am** 
tains  Liverpool,  and 

**  Tlie  mortality  from  pulmonary  disease  is  higher  in  Liverpool  than  in  any 
other  district  to  which  this  investigation  has  extended.  The  pulmonary  mor- 
tality of  Lancashire  is  therefore  in  some  measure  aagmented  hy  the  high  pul- 
monary death  loss  of  Liverpool ;  aad  the  high  pulmonary  death  loss  of  Liver- 
pool is  not  at  all  attributahle  to  the  employment  of  its  inhabitants  in  rnanifc- 
factures,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  not  apparent  at  present.'' 
(p.  32.) 

If  we  look  at  the  density  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  kingdom — for  example, 
Liverpool  having  34,000  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  London 
has  little  more  than  19,000 — we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Liverpool 
has  not  only  a  very  high  general  death-rate,  but  we  are  also  ready  ta 
connect  its  high  pulmonary  death  loss  with  the  same  cause  j  justly,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  but  we  cannot  altogether,  when  we  find  a  few  pages 
further  on  that  Hull,  with  a  population  of  13,750  per  square  mile,  con- 
trasts favourably  as  regards  pulmonary  death-rate  with  Ipswich,  which 
has  but  2493  persons  per  square  mile  ;  and  with  Gravesend,  whioh 
has  but  6908  in  the  same  space,  both  sea-port  towns  ;  and  that  the 
same  favourable  comparison  holds  good  with  inland  places,  even 
such  as  Macclesfield,  with  only  493  persons  per  square  mile,  and 
indeed  with  many  other  places. 

We  might  here  pass  on  to  review  what  we  learn  from  Dr.  Greenhow 
of  the  influence  of  density  of  population  generally  on  pulmonary 
death-rates,  but  we  cannot  omit  an  interesting  and  valuable  com- 
parison between  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire^ 
and  the  West  Riding,  and  the  midland  manu£Eu;turing  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Nottingham.  In  the  first  three  the  factory  system  pre^ 
vailfl^  in  the  last  two  more  work  is  done  by  the  operatives  at  their  own 
homes.  In  the  first  three  the  pulmonary  death-rate  is  larger  than  in 
the  last  two,  in  which,  however,  as  in  Cheshire,  the  female  death  loes 
is  the  larger ;  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Cheshire,  which 
oSkfn  fair  ground  of  comparison,  the  rate  is  higher  for  both  sexes. 
It  mi^t  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the  factory  system,  as  it  works  at 
present,  is  more  prejudicial  to  life,  as  for  as  pulmonary  disease  is  con- 
cerned, than  where  work  is  done  at  home.  It  may  be  so,  but  many 
contingent  circumstances,  only  to  be  brought  out  by  minute  inquiry, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  fact  seems  to  come  out  strikingly  in  these  investigations,  that 
one  marked  indubitable  cause  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  especially  of 
phthisis^  is  the  inhalation  of  fine  ^lard  dust.     This  seems  to  be  the 
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cnae  in  Warwickshire,  CBpeoially  where  the  metallic  manufikctttL'es  ai'C 
of  a  kind  to  gi^e  rise  to  such  dusty  more  than  where  the  work  19  of  a 
ooarser  description;  we  have  observed  the  same  fiu;t  where,  fine 
pottery  is  mode  ;  it  is  well  known  in  the  hardware  manu&otnrea  ;of 
TorkiAiiie,  and  the  mortalitj  of  miners  where  the  ore  lies  in  dry  sand- 
stone is  said  to  be  from  the  same  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  dust  inhaled  is  of  a  soft  character,  as  in  woollen,  flax,  and  cotton 
ftctories,  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  more  prevalent.  Pul- 
monary consumption,  it  is  true,  is  also  prevalent,  but  it  must  be  a 
question  whether  this  may  not  be  the  result  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
constitution  generally  under  the  iufluence  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
as  much  as  the  cousequence  of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  lungs ;  at 
least  the  increased  pulmonary  death-rates  in  those  places  where  females 
are  engaged  in  industrial  employments — such  as  lace-making  and 
straw-bonnet  making — where  no  dust  is  evolved,  tend  to  support  the 
proposition.  Thus,  whilst  investigating  the  effect  of  mauufactui*es  as 
productive  of  pulmonary  disease,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
if  in  some  oases  the  disease  undoubtedly  commences  in  the  lungs ;  pos- 
sibly, probably  in  others,  as  in  the  factory  operatives,  it  has  its  origin 
in  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  expressed  by  Mr* 
Simon, 

**  In  proportion  as  the  male  and  female  populations  arc  severally  attracted 
to  in-door  branches  of  industry,  in  such  proportion,  other  things  being  equal, 
their  respectiFC  death-rates  by  phthisis  arc  increased.*'  (p.  28.) 

In  the  laoe-making  districts  just  alluded  to,  the  female  death-loss 

sdems  always  to  exceed  the  male. 

'*  The  pulmonary  death-rate  is  usually  excessive  in  towns  where  both  males 
sad  females  are  laigely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  but  the 
(iffcrence  in  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  is  rarely  great."  {p.  3^.) 

The  woollen  districts  have  a  somewhat  lower  mortality  tlian  the 
cotton  and  silk,  and  the  disease  excited  seems  rather  of  the  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

The  pulmonary  mortality  of  the  cotton  districts  is  decidedly  high, 
Manchester,  as  we  might  expect,  having  the  greatest  loss.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  death-rates,  however,  of  males  and  females,  is  slight, 
both  being  largely  engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  place. 
This  is  remarkable  in  comparison  with  Liverpool,  which,  with  a  higher 
mortality  still,  does  not  show  it  so  much  in  its  female  population, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  any  special  employment.  Preston  stands  next 
to  Manchester  in  pulmonary  insalubrity,  higher  than  Chorltou  and 
Salford,  and  yet  the  people  are  much  less  thick  upon  the  gi^ouud  than 
in  the  latter  places,  and  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  ia 
higher,  but  the  paupers,  as  in  Saffron  Walden,  are  more  numerous. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  over  a  page  of  the  elaborate  and  industriously 
compiled  work  befora  us,  without  finding  matter  for  comment  or  ex- 
tract. Space  confines  us  to  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  observa- 
tions and  marked  exceptional  facta  Of  the  latter,  Saffron  Walden, 
just  mentioned,  is  an  instance.  Of  the  hundred  and  five  distiicts 
under  investigation,  it  has  the  highest  pulmonary  death-rate ;  and  the 
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only  probable  reason  to  be  assigned  is,  that  it  has  the  greatest  amount 
of  pauperism.  Another  exception  we  find  in  Hendon,  near  London, 
a  pTirely  agricultaral  district,  yet  presenting  an  exceptionallj  higb 
pulmonary  death  loss.  The  most  probable  reason  for  this  adduced  by 
Dr.  Greenhow,  is,  that  it  is  a  great  hay  growing  district,  the  kdxHifevs 
being  for  the  most  part  employed  as  hay  cutters,  carters^  4c.,  and  ex* 
poeed  continually  to  the  fine  grit  or  dust  thrown  off  from  the  hay.  It 
may  here  be  added,  that  one  probable  cause  of  high  phthisical  death- 
rate,  especially  in  hamlets,  is  the  intermarriage  of  the  people.  In  onr 
own  experience,  at  least,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  villsiges  in  Eng« 
land  composed  of  families  of  which  a  large  proportion  bear  not  only  the 
same  name,  but  the  same  stamp  of  family  resemblance,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  disease,  especially  of  a  scrofulous  character. 

The  influence  of  the  occupation  of  mining  upon  health  and  life  is 
fiill  of  interest,  as  well  as  most  important  to  this  country  of  coal  and 
iron.  The  facts  connected  with  it  ai*e  significant.  The  employment 
IS  generally  carried  on  in  salubrious  country  districts.  In  lead  mining, 
which  seems  unusually  pernicious,  the  differences  in  the  pulmonaxy 
death-rate  are  well  marked,  and  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  pro* 
portion  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  The  district  of  Alston,  the 
most  exclusiyely  lead  mining  district  in  England,  is  specially  noticed. 
Situated  in  a  most  salubrious  coimtry  district,  the  piilmonary  death- 
rate  exceeds  that  of  Liverpool ;  and  this  excess  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  adult  male  mortality,  the  mortality  of  the  infant  population  of 
Alston  being  immensely  below  that  of  Liverpool  Alston  has  moro 
widows,  proportionally,  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdouL  More- 
over, the  feimde  death-rate  from  phthisis  is  also  high,  although  none 
of  the  sex  are  engaged  in  mining.  This  may  be  due  to  acquired  here- 
ditary tendency,  presenting  us  with  another  of  those  influences  which 
complicate  the  calculations.  Tin  and  cop{>er  mining  both  seem  to 
increase  the  pulmonary  death  loss  among  those  engaged ;  the  latter, 
as  in  the  case  of  Kedruth,  gives  a  male  mortality  considerabfy  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average.  Coal  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appear 
to  affect  its  workers  in  the  same  way.  Easington  and  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  both  purely  coal  districts,  have  a  comparatively  low  pul« 
monary  death  loss.  An  exception,  nevertheless,  meets  us  in  the  Welsh 
coal  mining  districts,  which,  as  well  as  the  slate-quarrying  district  of 
Carnarvon,  have  a  high  pulmonary  death  loss.  So  little  explicable^ 
too,  is  the  cause,  that  Dr.  Greenhow  is  fain  to  iaXl  back  upcm  the 
question  of  race  as  a  predisponoxt,  especially  as  this  nuMrtality  pro- 
vaiU  likewise  among  the  females,  who  do  not  engage  in  the  staple 
oooiipation& 

Passing  from  the  oonsideration  of  the  effect  of  industrial  employ- 
ment upoA  the  general  pulmonary  death-rate,  to  the  effect  of  density 
of  population,  we  find  very  indefinite  results.  The  discrepant  ex- 
ample of  Hull  in  comparison  with  other  towns,  has  ak*eady  been 
noticed.  As  a  rule,  the  greatest  mortality  appears  to  prevail  in 
urban,  and  conseqnently  crowded,  districts^  but  to  this  there  are  many 
eKoeptiousy  whidi  Dr.  Greenhow  thus  endeavours  to  expkiA  : — 
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"It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  mode  usually  adopted,  of  meaauriug  the  aggre- 
gate distribution  of  the  population  by  the  number  of  persons  on  a  square 
mile  or  acre,  fails  to  afford  a  true  estimate  of  density  iu  a  sanitary  sense. 
Some  town  districts  have  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  outlying  countiy  dis- 
tnet  attached  to  them,  while  the  density  having  been  calculatea  for  the  entire 
iirtrict,  of  course  diminishes  the  average  number  of  persons  on  a  given  space, 
and  yet  the  urban  portion  majjr  be  very  densely  populated.  Other  pSaces,  where 
the  labourii^  dasses  ohiefly  dwell  in  separate  cottages,  may  present  a  smaller 
fiiperfiinal  doiait^  of  fkopulatiou,  and  yet,  from  deficiency  of  space  within  the 
dwcllin£;s,  their  inhabitants  may  suffer  from  all  the  worst  evils  of  an  over- 
erowded  population."    (p.  42.) 

Contrasting  the  discrepant  pulmonary  death-i'ates  and  population- 
densities  of  Hull^  Macdeafieldy  and  Huddersfield,  we  meet  the  follow- 
ing moat  important  remarks  :-* 

"  For  these  three  towns  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  definite  relations  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  particular  class  of  diseases,  and  the 
iQore  or  less  urban  character  of  the  several  places.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  desire  altogether  to  Lniore  the  urban  element  in  the  causation  of  pul- 
monary affections.  I  am  fully  sensible  its  influence  is  considerable,  and  ha\e 
already  said  it  is  always  evident ;  but  we  must  look  to  other  causes  as  at  least 
kfgeljr  auxiliary  to  town  influences  in  the  production  of  the  very  remarkable 
diversities  whidi  have  just  been  enumerated."     (p.  45.) 

In  the  !Report  on  the  *  Sanitary  State  of  Clerkenwell/  by  Dr.  Griffiths, 
one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  metropolis,  we  find  some 
observations  which  bear  upon  the  above.  After  giving  a  "  mortality 
table,"  showing  the  nnmber  of  persons  living,  to  one  death  in  the 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  he  adds  : 

"Here  we  find  that  Hampstead,  with  its  pure  atmosphere,  its  beautiful  trees 
and  fields,  its  opeu  gravelly  soil,  its  great  elevation,  and  its  population  of  only 
five  persons  an  acre,  has  the  same  mortality  as  the  city  or  London,  with  its 
atmospliere  of  smoke,  its  populaticm  of  ISS  persons  to  the  acre,"  &c.,  &'c. 
(p.  24.) 

The  investigations  before  ns  entirely  disprove  any  supposed  immu- 
nity of  the  southern  districts  of  England  from  pulmonary  disease,  at 
least  as  compared  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  fact, 
however,  that  chest  afifeciions  are  less  frequent  and  fatal  in  the  keen 
sir  of  Northamberland  and  Durham,  than  in  the  more  relaxing  at- 
OHMphere  of  Devon  or  Hampshire,  would  have  been  thought  more  re- 
narkabls  a  fan  years  ago.  The  hygienics  of  consumption,  especiaily, 
an  not  what  they  were. 

Cfontagious  diseases,  however  important,  do  not  occupy  as  prominent 
a  plac«  in  the  present  inquiries  as  they  do  in  most  death  reports,  for 
although  they  claim  a  not  inoonsiderable  proportion  of  the  mortality 
as  their  own — 97  in  every  1000  deaths  in  England  and  Wales — ^they 
^are  not  the  principal  causes  of  high  death-rates."  (p.  130.)  Small- 
pox is  chiefly  lemarkablo  for  the  irregularity  in  its  prevalence,  and, 
oonsequantly,  in  the  mortality  from  the  disease  ;  this  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  as  the  result  of  the  uncertain  and  ill-regulated  system  of 
vaccination  as  practised  at  present  in  England.  Measles  and  scarlet 
itmx  are  mariced  by  the  absence  of  definite  relations  between  their 
mortality  sad    ths    general  death-rate.      Measles  tend  to   greater 
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fatality  ia  plaoes  where  the  pulmonaiy  deatli-oute  is  high,  aud  eTen 
j^kiaed  with  soarlet  Cever  and  hooping  cough,  have  nearly  douhle  the 
mortality  in  the  crowded  north-western  dietriots  that  they  have:  in  the 
comparativdy  thinly-peo))lcd  soath  and  south-east  of  Englaitf). 
Douhtlesa  the  facile  transmission  of  contagious  disease  amid  a  thickJ^ 
planted,  population  contributes  much  to  its  prevalence  and  mortality, 
but  there  can  he  little  doubt,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Simon,*  that  a 
general  weakness  of  constitution,  conjoined  with  defective  sanitary 
arrangements,  '*  greatly  aggravates  the  fatality  of  the  infectious  xiis- 
eases  in  question." 

Alvine  flux  includes  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera.  With 
respect  to  the  second  of  these  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  *'  dysentery" 
we  see  so  frequently  reported,  is  true  dysentery  with  ulcerative  in- 
flammation of  the  colon,  or  whether  it  is  not,  in  many  cases,  fdmply 
aggravated  diarrhoea  ?  There  is  perhaps  a  little  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  term.  The  connexion  between  alvine  fluxes  and  impurities  of 
every  kind,  impure  air,  water,  and  food,  is  too  fully  established  to 
require  much  comment.  Speciflc  influence  is  often,  doubtless,  it  may 
be  always,  a  co-originator ;  but  fllth,  if  not  the  sole  parent,  is  at  lea^ 
the  foster-mother  of  these  diseases.  Apart  from  Uie  direct  influence 
of  impurities,  the  mortality  from  alvine  flux  in  i^arious  districts  and 
towns,  seems  little  amenable  to  any  rule  we  at  present  know.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  where  diarrhoea  has  been  prevalent,  there  cholera  has 
likewise  prevailed ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions.  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham,  Leicester,  have  a  high  diarrhoeal  death-rate, 
but  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  cholera.  Gateshead  and 
Abergavenny  reverse  the  ^t. 

Cholera  was  of  course  most  fatal  at  the  epidemic  periods  of  1849, 
1853-54.  In  a  few  districts,  as  London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  €rateshead,  it  prevailed  severely  at  both  peiiods,  but  was  much 
less  fatal  at  the  latter  than  the  former  visitation.  Plymouth,  Bradford, 
nnd  Wolverhampton,  are  examples  of  this  fact.  A  few  districts  in 
which  it  had  been  severe  at  the  former  visitation,  entirely  escaped  at 
the  latter  period  ;  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with  Tynemouth.  In 
the  cholera  visitation  of  1848-49,  that  town  sufiered  sevei*ely,  losing 
463  out  of  its  population  of  64,248  ;  warned  by  this,  active  sanitaiy 
measures  were  adopted,  and  when,  in  1852,  cholera  was  again  epidemic, 
those  exertions  were  i*edoubled.  1853  saw  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
sojQferiug  '^  from  the  most  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  yet  experienced 
in  England  ;"  whilst  Tynemouth,  eight  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
was  exempt,  although  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  plainly  showed  that 
over  it  the  choleraic  influence  extended,  but  found  no  congenial  soil. 

Dr.  Barclay,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea,  tells  us  that  '*  the 
average  level  of  this  extensive  parish  is  but  a  few  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  but  that  the  district  of  Kensal,  with  the  advantage  of  at 
least  fifty  feet  higher  elevation  than  the  rest  of  the  parish,  and  an  '  open 
aiiy  situation,*  has  a  death-rate  from  epidemic  disease,  principally 
•diarrhoea,  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  district  in  the  parish ; 
whilst,  excluding  epidemic  disease,  it  is  actually  the  healthiest  of  the 

•  p.  29. 
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Chelsea  districts.  Inefficient  drainage,  faecal  fermentation,  and  the 
impregnation  of  the  atmosphere  with  unwholesome  emanations  fWrni 
fool  drains,  ditches,  and  cesspools,"  are  the  words  in  which  Dr. 
Barclay'  describes  the  Kensal  sanitary  arrangements.  After  sqch  a 
description  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  death-mte,  and  accept  it  as  ttie 
natural  consequence  of  the  evils  described.  The  people  breathe  am 
atmosphere  laden  with  impurity,  and  die  of  epidemic  disease.  Not 
less  certainly  do  they  die  if  they  drink  a  water  saturated  with  sewagci. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Lankester,  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Westminster  district,*  for  the  full  exposition  he  gives  in  his  Report, 
and  for  the  abundant  testimony  he  adduces  to  suppoH  his  exposition, 
of  the  injurious  e£K?ct  arising  from  the  use  of  the  "  surface- well  waters** 
of  London,  containing  as  they  do  organic  matters  '^  of  precisely  the 
Bame  nature  as  those  found  in  rivers  which  are  the  receptacles  of  house 
sewage**  (p.  16),  and  saline  matters,  common  salt,  ammonia,  the 
pho«|)hates,  nitric  acid,  d?c,  all  indicative  of  animal  excretion.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  largely  present  in  these  sur^e  waters,  and  from  the 
plea.sant  drinking  qualities  it  imparts  to  them,  actually  makes  the 
most  impure  waters  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  dangerous.  Did 
s{)ace  permit,  we  would  gladly  cite  some  of  Dr.  Lankester  s  proof-cases, 
bDt  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  ^mmphlet  itself.  We  must,  too,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  the 
late  Dr.  Snow  in  connexion  with  this  very  subject,  the  projjagation, 
if  not  tho  origination  of  disease,  by  polluted  drinking  water.  He  may 
at  times  have  pushed  his  facts  and  his  deductions  too  far,  but  he  was, 
unquestionably  the  prime  mover  of  inquiry  in  this  dii^ction.  Dr. 
Liddle,  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Whitechapel  district,  has  the  following 
(p.  1 3) :  ^'In  a  street  at  Salford  containing  ninety  houses,  25  deaths  from 
choleiu  occurred  in  thirty  of  these  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
dmnk  water  from  a  well  into  which  a  sewer  had  leaked ;  in  the  re- 
maining sixty  houses,  where  pure  water  was  drunk,  there  were  11 
cases  of  diarrhoea  only,  and  no  deaths." 

We  have  almost  proved  enough  ;  but  an  instance  quoted  by  Mr. 
Simon  is  so  strongly  marked,  partakes  so  much,  as  he  expresses  it,  of 
the  nature  of  a  gigantic  experiment,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  it 
in  his  own  words.  It  occurred  diuing  two  epidemics  in  the  southern 
districts  of  London : — 

"These  districts  (comprising  nearly  a  fiftli  of  the  population  of  the  Metro- 
polis) have  been  notorious  for  the  great  severity  with  wnich  cholera  has  visited 
Ihcm  ....  Throughout  these  districts,  during  the  epidemics  of  385S-4,  there 
were  distributed  two  different  qualities  of  water ;  so  that  one  large  popolation 
was  driiddDg  a  tolerably  good  water,  another  large  population  ati  exceedingly 
fool  water ;  while  in  all  other  respects  these  two  populations  (being  intermixed 
lathe  same  districts,  aud  even  m  the  s<ime  streets  of  these  districts)  were 
ITring  under  precisely  similar  social  and  sanitary  circumstances.  And  when, 
at  the  end  of^  the  epidemic  period,  the  death-rates  of  these  populations  were 
compared,  it  was  found  that  the  cholera  mortality  in  the  houses  supplied  by 
the  Dad  water  had  been  three  and  a-half  times  as  prcat  as  in  the  houses  sup- 
plied by  the  better  water.  Tliis  proof  of  the  fatal  mflueuee  of  foul  water  was 
rendered  still  stronger  by  reference  to  what  had  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of 

•  Second  Anaaal  Report. 
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18'AS-9.  For  on  that  occasion  the  circumstances  oF  the  two  populations  wew 
to  Bonv:  extent  reversed.  That  company  which,  daring  the  later  epidemic 
gave  the  better  water,  had  given  duringj  tlie  earlier  cpidemio  even  %  worse 
water  than  its  rival's ;  and  the  population  supplied  by  it  had  at  that  iiue 
suffered  a  proportionate  cholera  mortality.  So  that  the  oonseqnenoe  of  ml 
improvement  made  by  this  water  company  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
epidemics  was,  that  whereas,  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-9  there  had  died 
1925  of  their  tenants,  there  died  in  the  epidemic  of  1853-4  only  611;  while 
among  the  tenants  of  the  rival  company  (whose  supply  between  the  two 
epidemics  had  been  worse  instead  of  better^  the  deaths,  wnieli  in  1848-9  were 
2880,  had  in  1853-4  increased  to  3476.  And  when  these  numbers  acre  mtde 
proportionate  to  the  populations  or  tenantries  concerned  in  the  two  penodt 
respectively,  it  is  found  that  the  cholera  death-rates  per  10,000  tenants  of  the 
companies  were  about  as  follows : — for  those  who  in  1848-9  drank  the  worse 
water,  125 ;  for  their  neighbours,  who  in  the  same  epidemic  drank  a  water 
somewhat  less  impiure,  118 ;  for  those  who  in  1853-4  drank  thfe  worst  watter 
which  had  been  supplied,  130 ;  for  those  who  in  this  epidemic  drank  a  com- 
paratively dear  water,  37.  The  quality  of  water  whicn  (as  is  ilkistrated  in 
the  first  three  of  these  numbers)  has  produced  such  fatal  resolts  in  the  metro- 

Eolis,  causing  two-thirds  of  the  cholera  deaths  in  those  parts  of  London  whidi 
ave  most  severely  suffered  from  the  disease,  has  been  river-water  polluted  by 
town-drainage — ^water  pumped  from  the  Thames  within  range  of  the  sewage  of 
London — water  which,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  chemical  and 
microscopical  observers,  was  abundantly  charged  with  matters  in  course  of 
putrefactive  change."     (Mr.  Shnon*8  "  Report,"  p.  14.) 

From  diarrhoeal  to  febrile  disease  the  transition  is  natural  as 
abort ;  at  least,  typboid  fever,  with  its  diarrhoeal  tendency,  gives  us  the 
link  which  connects  two  species — ^we  might  almost,  bottuiically  speak- 
ing, call  them  "  varieties"— of  disease,  having  the  same  origin,  filth, 
polluted  water^  privation ;  the  last,  perhaps,  more  a  predisponent  than 
an  actual  cause.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  *'  sanitary  reports,**  we  find 
the  above  causes  and  their  effects,  fever  (typhoid)  and  diarrhoea,  asso* 
ciated.  Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  report  on  "  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases," 
gives  the  somewhat  notorious  case  of  Croydon,  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  but  badly  constructed  system  of  drainage,  very  shortly 
there  was  produced  "  an  alarming  outbreak  of  fever,  diarrho&a,  and 
dysentery ;"  adding,  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  CJroydon,  informs  him, 
"  that  even  now  he  can  tell  where  the  pipes  are  stopped  by  the 
occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  fever  in  the  houses  through  which  the  foul 
gases  are  forced."  In  one  respect,  as  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Barnes 
in  his  report  on  St  Leonardos,  Shoreditch,  typhoid  fever  "  is  a  better 
test  of  the  sanitary  state  of  a  town  than  diaiThoea;**  it  is  <'  more  strictly 
dependent  upon  local  conditions,"  and  "  is  less  influenced  by  season 
and  atmospheric  changes."  The  distinctions  between  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers  are  not  generally,  that  is  populai'ly,  known,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Simon  has  felt  compelled  to  treat  them  as  '^a  single  form 
of  disease,**  aA  they  appear  in  the  registration  returns.  This  necessity 
is  imfortunate,  as  tending  to  confound  a  conta^ous  disease  with 
one   almost*  uon-contagious,  and  in  many  respects  different   both 

«  Kot  long  lince  the  **  ftlnuMt*  would  have  been  omitted  by  as :  bat  clrcametances  which 
hsv*  ocetnred  under  our  notiee  in  a  serious  outbreak  of  typboid  fever,  have  led  us  to 
doabt  at  least  the  absolute  non^oontagiousness  of  the  disease.    Dr.  Barnes  seems  to  hold 
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«s  to  origin  aud  diffusion,  circumstances  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
introdace  an  element  of  fallacy  into  deductions  drawn  from  the  returns 
of  disease  under  the  head  of  "  fever." 

80  notoriously  are  outbreaks  of  fever  connected  with  deficient 
unitary  arrangement, — typhoid  with  impure  water  and  air,  typhus 
more  generally  with  overcrowding  and  putrefying  emanations  from 
the  living  body, — that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
finther  than  to  state  the  significant  fiict  that  typhus,  the  old  genuine 
typhus  of  Edinburgh  and  other  large  towns,  will  die  out,  in  cases 
which  may  succeed,  if  any  do,  a  case  imported  into  a  perfectly  healthy 
titttfttion. 

The  best  defined  special  fact  which  Dr.  Greenhow  seems  to  have 
elicited  in  his  fever  investigations  is,  that  although  generally 

"l^e  differences  in  fever  death-rates  in  males  and  females  are  very  oon- 
«derabie  and  very  irregular,  the  places  in  which  the  female  death  loss  is  pro- 
portioiiaUj  highest,  and  most  largely  exceeds  the  male  death  loss,  are  counties 
m  which  the  proportion  of  females  engaged  in  manufactures  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  males."  (Dr.  Greenhow's  '  Papers,'  p.  100.) 

The  same  &ct  we  find  elicited  with  respect  to  erysipelas,  the  female 
death  loss  from  that  disease  being 

"  ProportionallY  higher  than  the  male  in  Bedfordshire,  where  the  men  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  but  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
employed  in  manufactures ;  and  likewise  in  Leicestershire  and  Nottinc^ham- 
shire,  where  the  women  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace." 
('Papers,' p.  106.) 

Although  fever  causes  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  in  unhealthy 
than  in  healthy  places,  it  yet  holds  a  subordinate  position  to  several 
other  causes  of  death  in  the  production  of  a  high  death-rate ;  moreover, 
the  death-rate  seems  to  have  no  definite  relation  either  to  the  density 
or  the  amount  of  population  thus  : — 

•"  Tht  mortality  from  fever  in  the  large  and  densely-peopled  cities  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  is  rather  less  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  the 
mortality  in  the  much  less  thickly-peoplea  towns  of  Blackburn  and  Wolver- 
hampton ;  lower  iu  Blackburn  and  Wolverhampton  than  in  the  smaller  and 
much  less  dense  popuktion  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  Merthyr-Tydfil,  and  Aber- 
gavenny." ('Papers,'  p.  102.) 

Again  : — 

**  Although  the  *  general  death-rates  are  lower,'  the  mortality  from  fever  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the  South  Midland  counties  and 
in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  than  in  either  London  or  the  South-Westem 
counties."  (Ibid.  p.  100.) 

These  flsiicts  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  idea 
that  the  i^motic  diseases,  and  fever  especially,  are  more  prevalent  and 
more  J&tal  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population.  Equally  erro- 
neous proves  to  be  the  opinion  '^  that  fever  is  especially  a  disease  of 
matare  life.^  Of  10,995  deaths  that  occurred  <*  during  the  Septennial 
period  in  twenty  of  the  districts  comprised  in  that  investigation,  with 

U  u  **  no  doabt  trae  that  typlioid  ferer  is  oooaakmally  oommmiicated  bj  contagion" 
(Report,  p.  8) ;  and  Or.  Adaiid,  in  hij  pampblet  on  Fe?er  in  Agrioultural  Diatriots,  eon- 
iiden  the  faet  proved. 
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a  populaiiou  of  1,297,832,  the  deaths  of  p«.*8oii8  imder  tweoiy 
amounted  to  4700.**  Although  fever  will  doubtlesB  ^»^ead 
widely  amid  a  crowded  population,  and  find  more  f<Nroe  £or  its 
it  does  not  require  large  aggregations  of  impurity  for  its  devdopment ; 
a  neglected  sewer,  ash-pit,  or  cesspool,  an  unsound  soil-pipe,*  it  mattecs 
not  whether  in  town  or  country,  may  be  all  that  is  requij^ed.  The 
farm-house  or  labourer's  cottage,  nay,  the  mansion  of  the  squire,  tlioc^ 
situated  in  the  most  healthy  district,  if  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  is  permitted  to  taint  its  immediate  atmosphere,  is  as  liable  to  be 
invaded  by  fever  as  the  town  dwelling  in  the  close  alley.  The  taint 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  fermenting  and  decaying  matter 
proceeds  chiefly  from  the  gases,  but  partly  also  from  organic  matter 
''  in  a  state  of  active  decom|x>sition."  Dr.  Letheby  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  '^  as  to  the  properties  and  effects  of  the 
organic  vapour  which  is  contained  in  sewer  gases,"  but  both  he  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Barkert  most  thoroughly  demonstrate,  not  only  how  cer- 
tainly sewage  gas  affects  both  health  and  life,  but  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  gases  are  capable  of  extinguishing  life,  or  of  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  febrile  disease  acconling  to  the  intensity  and 
l^eriod  of  their  administration.  The  demonstrations  of  Dr.  Barker 
are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  experiment.  Exposure,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  and  ingenious  contrivance,  to  the  gas  of  a  large  cesspool, 
proved  fatal  to  a  mouse,  and  produced  in  larger  animals,  such  as  dogs, 
a  series  of  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  febrile  disease.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  the  principal  and 
most  deleterious  components  of  sewage  gas,  were  experimented  with 
separately.  Of  the  first,  less  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  air  killed  a 
puppy  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  so  small  a  proportion  as  0*428 
killed  a  second  within  the  hour.  A  dog  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
containing  0*206  per  cent,  of  the  gas  died  in  nine  hours  and  a  half, 
but  another,  in  the  same  description  of  atmosphere,  suffered  at  first, 
but  soon  recovered  ;  others  were  more  violently  affected  in  a  less  con- 
taminated air.  Ammonia  and  its  salts  produce  *'  what  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly considered  typhoid  symptoms,"^:  and  prostration  and 
diarrhoea  followed  the  inhaJation  of  carbonic  acid  in  small  proportions. 
In  short,  as  Dr.  Barker  concludes  : — 

"  The  symptoms  wliicb  have  thus  been  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  cfFeets  arising  from  cesspool  effluvia,  without 
seeking  for  any  further  product  from  such  emanations."  (p.  19.) 

The  most  important  result  of  these  experiments  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  minute  quantity  of  the  deleterious  gas  which  is  suflicient  to 
produce  disease,  a  fact,  moreover,  evinced  practically  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Letheby. §  In  the  cutting  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  the  men 
"  suffered  severely"  from  the  gas,  "  although  the  proportion  of  it  in 

•  See  a  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Letheby,  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  51. 

t  The  Influence  of  Sewer  Emanations. 

X  Essay  on  the  Coagulation  of  the  lUood,  by  B.  K.  Richardson,  M.D.,  p.  845. 

$  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  83. 
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the  Hih  1PMI  hardly  lio  be  discoTered  by  lead  paper,  and  oould  not 
tliei^filtv- 'lift ve  exeeeded  one  part  in  100,000.**  (p.  3^.)  Emaciation, 
km-  foveir,  awl  dtath  were  the  results  in  several  cases. 


»■.■  t 


■**^[Aiiiotbcr 'remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  poisoning  occnrred  last 
vftmmef  ai  Otafton  Moor,  near  Whitehaven,  where  there  is  a  row  of  small 
esltagc»''M)t  on  the  refuse  slag  of  some  nei^bouring  iron<faraaces.  The 
hnuflv  areooeuBied  br  the  worlunen  and  their  families,  who  for  some  time 
badbcfftaaooyea  bj  a  Sad  odour,  which  pervaded  the  lower  rooms.  Suddoilj, 
Jiowevior,  in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year,  the  smell  became  unusuaUj  offensive ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  days  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  seriously  ill 
by  it.  Tnc  attack  was  remarkably  sudden,  as  if  a  poison  had  been  at  work. 
In  one  of  the  honses  there  was  a  family  of  seven  persons,  consistin«{  of  the 
hnsbotnd  and  wife,  and  five  children.  They  retired  to  rest  in  their  usual 
health,  but  in  the  morning  two  of  them  were  dead,  and  the  others  were  in  a 
state  of  profound  insensunlity.  Before  the  day  was  over  another  of  them 
died,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  a  fourth.  In  a  second  case,  a  strong,  healthy 
man  came  home  from  his  uifi^t-work  and  went  to  bed ;  but  an  hour  had  hardly 
elapsed,  when  he  also  was  Found  dead.  And  in  a  sixth  instance,  a  child  was 
taken  ifi  in  the  morning  and  was  a  corpse  at  night.  An  inquiry  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  Dr.  Taylor  came 
to  the  eomnnsion  that  it  was  snlphurettcd  hydrogen,  generated  bv  the  action 
of  water  oa  the  refdse  slag  upon  which  the  nouses  were  built.  If  so,  it  is  a 
rcmarkaUe  instance  of  the  poisonous  action  of  this  gas ;  for  those  who  exa- 
mined the  air  of  the  rooms  aeclare  that  the  test  of  1^  paper  failed  to  show 
the  presence  of  the  poison,  except  in  mere  traces—that  is,  in  quantities  which 
cottld  not  have  been  greater  than  one  part  in  100,000  of  air,  for  such  a  propor- 
tion would  have  been  easily  recognised  if  it  had  been  present."  * 

Clear  as  may  be  the  connexion  between  impurity  and  zymotic  disease, 
small  as  may  be  the  amount  of  impurity  requisite  to  work  the  uiis- 
isbie£,  the  question  yet  remains  to  be  solved,  why  the  outbreaks  of 
disease  are  only  occasional  in  most  instances,  often  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  yet  the  ^^oUutions  are  constant  ?  As  Dr.  Acland  says  of 
I£orwood,t  "  there  are  doubtless  many  sanitary  errors,  but  scarce  any 
that  juay  not  be  found  in  hundreds  of  other  rural  parishes."  The 
same  might  be  said  of  a  village  which,  under  our  observation,  has 
sufifered  from  a  severe  vhdtation  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  last  two 
mouths — a  village,  moreover,  in  which  fever  cannot  be  remembered  to 
have  occurred  before,  and  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions,  or  perhaps 
deficieucicSy  have  been  the  same  throughout.  The  materies  morbi,  the 
miasma  of  fever,  if  such  exists,  has  as  yet  eluded  the  test  of  the 
chemist,  and  the  micrascope  of  the  physician  ;  but  whether  it  be  dis- 
coveiuble  or  not,  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  cannot  act,  perhaps 
cannot  be  developed,  in  the  absence  of  impurity.  This  is  our  fact — a 
fact  so  important,  so  simple,  so  well  ascertained,  that  we  can  only 
marvel  how  little  has  yet  been  its  practical  application.  Death-rates 
may  show  where  that  application  is  needed  most ;  they  cannot  show 
more  plainly  than  we  know  it,  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  and 
universal  application  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain. 

It  has  usually  been  thought,  not  only  popularly,  but  medically,  that 
croup  is  more  prevalent  and  fatal  "  in  damp  places,  by  the  sides  of 

•  Sewtge  and  Sewer  Gkues,  p.  35.  t  Fever  in  Agricoltnral  Disiriets. 
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rivers  and  marshefly  than  in  drier  and  more  elevated  aituations."  Th&^ 
tables  in  Dr.  Gkeenhow's  wcMrk  disprove  the  idea.  The  Eastern  and 
South-eastern  comties,  with  their  fans  and  abundant  moisture,  have 
a  lower  death-rate  from  croup  than  Monmouthshire  and  Walu^  the 
North-westemy  or  the  West-midland  counties.  Cambridgeshire,  lin* 
oolnshtre,  and  Durham,  sufEer  less  than  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  when  considering  the 
mortality  fiom  croup,  especiallj  in  connexion  with  such  districts  as 
those  last  named,  that  probablj  many  eases  of  spasmodic  croup  are 
recorded  under  Uie  present  head,  and  that  we  h&ve  then  one  of  the- 
nervous  diseases  of  children  in  which  "  the  chief  manufacturing  towns 
sustain  the  highest  mortality,  and  the  more  purely  agricultural  counties 
the  lowest."  (p.  115.)  The  tables  confirm  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  males  suffer  more  from  croup  than  females. 

Influenza,  which  is  included  by  Dr.  Greenhow  in  the  same  division 
as  croup,  is  not  remarkable  for  a  high  death-rate ;  but  where  the 
death-loss  from  the  epidemic  is  heaviest,  there  do  we  find  the  most 
unhealthy  conditions  of  a  town  or  district^  people  debilitated  from  any 
other  cause  most  readily  succumbing  to  the  attack  of  a  disease  not 
characterized  by  any  necessary  ffitality.  In  this  we  have  an  unique 
example.  A  purely  epidemic  malady,  mild  in  character,  affects  the 
whole  community,  but  only  severely  and  fatally  where  the  causes  and 
fosterers  of  zymotic  diseases  genemlly  exist  in  strength. 

A  singular  fact  with  regard  to  scrofula  becomes  apparent  Grom 
the  investigations.  "  It  is  found  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  fatal  in 
healthy  than  in  unhealthy  districts.**  ..."  The  agricultural  counties 
of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  sustain  a  higher  proportionate  mor- 
tality fi-om  scroftda  than  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire."  ("Papers,"  p.  111.)  Why  this  should  be^ 
scarcely  appears.  It  may  be,  as  Dr.  Greenhow  suggests,  that  deaths 
from  scrofula  take  place  in  early  life,  while  children  are  yet  under 
their  parents*  roof,  and  before  the  age  when  they  depart  to  the  crowded 
industrial  districts;  we  would,  however,  suggest  two  causes  which 
may  account  still  more  readily  for  the  apparent  anomaly.  Some  of 
the  disea^^s  of  childhood,  such  as  tabes,  hydrocephaltis,  and  some  forms 
of  convulsion,  are  of  undoubted  scrofulous  origin,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  scrofulous  children  die,  and  are  registered  as  dying,  of 
these  diseases  in  crowded  situations,  who  in  more  healthy  districts 
would  have  survived  till  a  later  period,  and  succumbed  to  their  scrofu- 
lous taint  in  another  form,  their  deaths  being  registered  under  the 
head  of  scrofula.  A  second  cause  we  would  suggest,  is  the  intermar- 
riage which  frequently  takes  place  in  country  places,  where  the  ^me 
name  occurring  over  and  over  again  among  the  present  inhabitants, 
can  be  traced  back  perhaps  for  centuries. 

The  mortality  caused  in  childhood  by  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  heads  of  the  present  inquiry,  ap- 
proaching in  this  respect  pulmonary  disease  and  alvine  flux.  There 
may  be  some  doubt,  however,  whether  convulsions,  hydrocephalus, 
aud  teething,  the  division  of  the  subject  adopted,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
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pafeetlj  aoo&d  con^OBionSy  omsidering  bew  loosely  oertifieates  of 
niMith  Hifraften  illediip»  A  large  proportion  of  deatliB  from  hydro* 
eepkalos  aui  teetiiiBg  ai»  aoeompanied  with  coiiTObiotiSy  and  oRwn, 
pcobabl^^  the  deatii  Mtmn  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  most  promi« 
■ant  gyiBptom,  thna  leaving  a  large  maigin  for  indefinite  oondusione. 

The  aaemaKea  axhibiled  by  the  death-ratee  of  the  nerrons  diseases 
of  chiidnn  ar<e  nmnerom^  and  Dr.  Graeohow  tells  ns  that  'Hhe 
mortnary  statistics  of  the  infantine  popnlatioii"  seem  marked  by  an 
absence  of  any  uniform  rehition  *'  between  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  all  rannsB  9md  from,  particolar  diseases."  (p.  1 18.) 

Males  die  in  a  mush  larger  proportion  tiian  females  from  these 
flisnsBsn,  bnt  why  we  cannot  telL  Tbe  male  rate  for  ]&igluid  being 
coMsdarsd  as  190,  the  female  is  but  75  ;  in  some  places,  such  as 
Nottin^am,  Leicester,  Derby,  felling  as  low  as  67  or  68,  in  others^ 
sadi  as  Neweastte-apon-Tyne,  approximating  the  100  as  nearly  as  91. 
Carnarvon,  which  has  almost  acquired  notoriety  from  the  circumstance, 
has  greatty  the  largest  death-rate  from  nervous  disease  in  children,  and 
yet  it  is  b^  BO  means  an  unhealthy  place,  being  very  fer  in  advance  of 
such  a  phwe  as  Liverpool  in  general  salubrity ;  as  much  indeed  as  in 
the  pnqp<Mrtion  of  two  to  one  in  the  value  of  young  life  generally,  and 
^  yet  for  every  hundred  of  the  males  of  Liverpool  that  die  from  these 
dBkbresi's  diaeasoe^  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  perish  in  Camar- 
vcm."  (p.  1 17).  This  feet,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  is  at  present  in- 
sgpiicaMg.  As  a  genoal  rule,  however,  ^the  mortality  is  lowest 
aaoBg  the  thinly  scattered  population  of  rural  districts,  highest  in  the 
large  towns"  (p.  116) ;  highest  of  all  whore  female  labour  is  most  in 
reqfoest,  and  especially,  as  in  fectories^  away  from  their  own  homea 
Jsk  other  words^  the  young  children  die  off  most  rapidly  where,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  lives  of  the  mothers  are  shortened  by  their  in- 
dustrial employments,  where  the  temptation,  if  not  often  the  necessity, 
exists  for  early  weaning ;  where  infents  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
stcani^ia;  whece  irr^;alar  and  improper  feeding  causes  fretfcilness  and 
disquiet ;  and  where,  last  not  least,  drugging,  chiefly  with  opiates,  given 
to  subdas  the  effects  of  the  mismanagement,  completes  the  catalogue  of 
evib  by  whidi  the  iafent  constitution  is  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
those  disesfiin  of  the  nervous  system  developed  which  form  so  large  an 
item  in  the  death-rate  of  the  country. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  our  subject,  as  we  find  it  brought 
oot  in  the  xesearches  and  reports  we  have  passed  in  review,  the  results 
seem  ta  ana^e  themselves  under  the  following  heads : — 

'Rut  confirmation  of  fiicts  which  have  either  been  tolerably  w^ 
established  already,  or  which,  though  received,  have  been  so  en 
indefinite  or  insufficient  grounds,  or  which,  if  not  entirely  new,  are 
nearly  so ; — 

The  reversal  of  fects  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  esta- 
blished;-^ 

The  ediMtion  of  anomalous  facts  which  are  perfectly  inexplicable  in 
the  present  state  of  our  sanitary  knowledge. 

Of  the  first  of  thes^  we  would  cite  the  excess  of  the  female  death* 
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rate  from  pulmonary  disease  where  much  in-door  female  industry  is 
required ;  the  greater  liability  to  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  fever  where 
impure  water  is  drunk,  and  especially  the  valuable  fact  connected  with 
the  surface  wells  of  London.  The  difference  in  the  female  pulmonary 
death-loss  traceable  apparently  to  work  at  houie  and  work  in  the 
factory,  the  probable  connexion  of  pauperism  with  high  death-rates, 
both  pulmonary  and  zymotic,  and  the  important  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Drs.  Barker  and  Letheby. 

Under  the  second  of  these  heads,  we  would  call  to  mind  the  Paper 
of  Mr.  Neison  respecting  the  causes  of  pulmonary  disease  in  the  army, 
the  disproof  of  fever  being  either,  in  large  proportion,  a  disease  of 
mature  life,  or  of  very  crowded  localities,  as  compared  with  others  ;  and 
the  iBici  that  croup  is  not  found  to  have  the  highest  death-rate  in  damp 
and  cold  situations.  Moreover,  that  consumption  is  more  fatal  in  the 
compamtively  mild  climate  of  the  southern  English  counties,  than  in 
the  northern. 

Lastly,  as  i-egai'ds  anomalies,  we  have  them  abundantly  enough. 
Cambridgeshire  has  a  high  pulmonary  death-rate  without  palpaBle 
reason.  Stoke  and  Walstanton  show  no  cause  for  giving  different 
mortalities  from  lung  disease,  nor  can  we  tell  why  the  Welsh  coal- 
mining districts  should  differ  in  this  respect  from  their  English  neigh- 
bours. Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  if  liable  to  diarrhceal 
outbreaks,  have  an  exemption  from  cholera,  apparently  from  no  merit 
of  their  own ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female 
death-rate  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  as  well  as  the  differences 
in  the  general  death-rate  itself,  we  are  completely  at  fault;  neither  is 
our  perplexity  lightened  by  finding  that  scrofula  is  a  more  fatal  disease 
in  the  generally  healthy  than  in  the  unhealthy  districts. 

To  these  anomalies  we  may  add  another  not  yet  alluded  to,  the  fact 
that  the  '' waterguard  "  and  the  waterside  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs,  although  exposed  to  much  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  to  Hue 
canatant  influence  of  T/ianies  emaruUiona,  do  not  suffer  from  a  high 
rate  of  mortality.* 

Perhaps  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  although  many  and 
valuable  are  the  facts  which  we  have  acquired,  especially  were  they 
practically  used,  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
hygiene,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Greenhow  remarks,  "  the  entire  subject  is 
barely  opened  by  the  present  inquiiy." 

In  addition  to  investigations  respecting  crowding,  occupation,  drainage, 
&c.,  climate,  domestic  habits,  the  structure  of  the  houses,  the  food, 
the  topography  and  geology  of  the  districts,  must  be  examined,  as  well  as 
every  circumstance  which  can  affect  health,  before  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  correctly  the  causes  and  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  death-rates  of  England. 

Such  minute  and  local  investigations  are  evidently  beyond  the  power 
of  one  man,  and  the  necessity  is  at  once  apparent  that  local  "  medical 
officers  of  health  "  should  be  appointed  throughout  the  entire  kingdom, 
fix)m  whose  reports,  rendered  in  a  systematic,  and  above  all  in  an  indepen- 

•  Second  Beport  on  the  Customs,  by  J.  0.  MoWilUam,  M.D. 
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dent /arm,  deductions  might  be  drawn,  not  simply  of  the  broad  features 
of  the  sanitary  question^  but  of  the  varied  local  circumstances  which  not 
only  occasion  preventable  mortality,  but  which  tend  to  impair  health 
and  constitution.  Till  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  real  sanitary 
science.  Individual  labours  may  bring  out  new  facts,  and  confirm  old 
ones,  biit  they  will  want  much  of  that  minuteness  which  would  make 
them  truly  valuable  in  practical  application. 


Review  II. 

1.  A  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  Theoretical  and  Practical.     By  W.  Tyler 

Smith,  M.I).,  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Mary's  HospitaL 
London,  1858.     pp.  628. 

2.  Lehrbuch  der  Gdmrtshiil/e,     Von  Dr.  Otto  Spiegelbebo,  Privat- 

docenten  an  der  Universitat  zu  Gottiugen. — Lahr,  1858.     pp.  372. 

MantuU  of  Midwifery,     By  Dr.  Otto  Spiegelbebo. 

3.  lUusirations  of  Difficidt  Parturition,    By  Johk  Hall  Davis,  M.D., 

Ac.  &c, — London,  1858.     pp.  284. 

Some  one  has  called  this  the  "  Age  of  Manuals,"  and  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  it,  that  we  have  manuals,  and  good  ones  tco,  upon  almost  every 
subject.  But  in  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which  the  term  was  ap- 
plied we  cannot  agree,  for  the  manuals  of  the  p.^esent  day  are  in  fact 
treatises  of  considerable  length,  retaining  only  the  name  of  the  former 
brief  abstracts  to  which  it  was  applied.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
series  published  by  Mr.  Churchill .  they  are  certainly  small  in  bulk, 
but  that  is  the  result  of  small,  close  print,  and  thin  paper  :  any  one 
of  them,  if  printed  in  the  old  manner,  would  make  a  respectable 
octavo  volume.  But  the  most  marked  di£Perence  between  them  and 
their  predecessors  of  the  same  name  is,  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  different  departments  of  the  profession. 
Almost  every  section  has  its  volume,  and  their  sale  is  the  best  proof 
of  their  popularity  with  the  profession.  Hithert<r,  midwifery  has 
been  the  solitary  exception,  but  at  length  this  want  is  worthily  sup- 
plied. 

In  Germany,  more  than  one  series  of  manuals,  wo  believe,  is  in  the 
course  of  publication.  Dr.  Spiegelberg's  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
publishing  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Schauenburg,  and  if  the  other 
volumes  are  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  present,  the  students  of 
Oermany  will  have  little  cause  of  complaint. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith's  former  work  *  On  Parturition,'  in  which  he  so  successfully  ap- 
plied Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  discoveries  to  the  elucidation  of  the  physio- 
logical problem  of  pregnancy  and  parturition,  they  will  no  doubt  be 
prepared  to  welcome  another  work  from  the  same  pen.  Nor  will  this 
feeliDg  be  lessened  by  the  practical  character  of  his  recent  volume  'On 
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LeuoorrhoBa.'     He  has  Bbown  that  he  posfleases  not  only  reasoning 
|K>weT8  of  a  high  order,  but  acute  and  accurate  observation  of  facta. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  lectorea  delivered  by  I>r« 
Tyler  Smith  appeared  in  print  in  the  'Lancet'  for  1856,  and  no 
favourably  were  Uiey  received,  that  Mr.  Churchill  appHed  to  the  amthor 
to  recast  them  for  one  of  his  manuals,  in  which  popular  form  they  are 
now  presented  to  the  profession. 

We  arc  inclined  to  begin  our  notice  by  finding  a  little  fault,  if  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  will  cKCuse  us.  No  doubt  olaesification  and  division  may 
be  carried  too  far,  but  a  certain  amount  is  a  great  assistance  to  the 
student,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  studied  avoidance  of  such 
helps  on  the  part  of  the  author  is  a  defect.  To  those  who  look  closely, 
there  is  certainly  an  undercurrent  of  connexion,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
between  the  different  subjects,  but  superficially  this  does  not  appear. 
Of  course  we  have  the  two  great  divisions  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  practical  obstetrics.  The  execution  of  the  first  part  is  Yery  good* 
perhaps  clearer  and  more  correct  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  works  on 
t^e  subject.  The  second  part  is  good  also,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
superior,  perhaps  hardly  equal,  to  some  of  the  other  manuals.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ground  occupied,  we 
shall  quote  the  titles  of  the  successive  chapters.  First,  we  have  the 
.subject  of  generation  treated  suflSciently  fully,  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  organs  of  generation,  ovulation,  menstruation,  conception, 
and  the  development  of  the  ovum  and  its  i^ipendages,  the  signs  of 
pregnancy,  disorders  of  pr^nancy,  the  causes  and  treatment  of  aibop- 
tion,inoIar  pregnancy,  super-fcetati^i,  extra^uterine  gestation,  the  nervi- 
motor  functions  of  the  ut^'us,  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  duration  of 
pregnancy.  We  next  come  to  the  obstetrical  portion  of  the  volume, 
strictly  so  called,  although  no  classification  is  made  by  the  author 
beyond  the  separation  into  chapters.  Here  we  find  chapters  on  the 
pelvis,  the  anatomy  of  the  festal  head,  the  mechanism  of  labour,  the 
stages  of  labour,  the  management  of  natural  labour,  and  of  the  puer- 
peral state,  &oe  presentations,  pelvic  presentations,  transverse  presen- 
tations, funis  presentations,  placenta  presentations,  deformities  of  the 
pelvis,  obstructed  labour,  difficult  labour,  tardy  and  precipitate  labour, 
post-partum  hsBmorrhage,  rupture  of  the  uterui^  puerperal  mania, 
puerperal  convulsions,  puerperal  fever,  phlegmasia  dolena,  and  lastly, 
the  various  obstetrical  operations,  induction  of  premature  labooc^ 
version,  the  forceps^  embryotomy,  the  ca&sarian  section,  and  a  chapter 
4m  chloroform. 

This  enumeration  will  sufficiently  prove  the  want  of  an  adequate 
classification,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  the  work. 

As  the  volume  is  merely  an  iiaproved  .repriut  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 
lectures,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  volume,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  cutting  aoi 
extract  here  and  there  which  may  appear  to  us  interesting,  or^aa^ 
or  practically  important. 
On  the  subject  of  the  "  hAamawc**  of  the  uterme  nraoons  membraae 
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4oring  meDstmation,  the  aathor  has  carried  still  further  the  views  of 
those  who  regud  that  membrane  as  excrementitious  under  certain 
circumstances.  After  describing  accurately  and  carefully  the  pheno- 
mena of  menstruation,  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  diBcharge,  and 
the  condition  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  he  observes  : — 

"  It  impeare  to  me  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  observed  on  nteii  ex- 
amined during  a  menstrual  period,  the  facts  connected  with  metnbranoud  dys- 
mcnorrhcea,  and  the  detachment  of  the  dccidua  in  abortion  and  parturition,  to 
suppose  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  great  part  or  entirely  broken  up,  and 
its  debris  dischaT|^  during  each  menstruation.  The  blood  is  probably  exuded 
duriiu^  the  breakmg  up  of  the  mucous  structure,  and  the  duration  of  the  mcn- 
stmaT  period  represents  the  time  occupied  in  the  periodical  decadence  and 
renewal  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  new  mem- 
brane becomes  converted  into  decidua  in  the  impregnated  female."  .... 
"  Aooording  to  the  view  I  have  stated,  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  formed  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  foecundated  ovum ; 
not  that  the  aptitude  for  the  reception  and  implantation  of  the  ovum  belongs 
only  to  the  newly-formed  mucous  membrane,  tnough  it  is  probably  greater  at 
this  time  than  at  others.  The  mucous  membrane  may  become  the  seat  of  the 
diange  consequent  upon  impregnation  just  before  a  menstrual  period,  and  in 
CMes  where  menstruation  is  suspended.  According  to  the  view  now  stated, 
•the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  becomes  excrementitious  every  mouth,  and 
it  discharged  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  The 
uterus  appears  to  gain  a  new  mucous  membrane  by  a  process  similar  to  the 
reproduction  of  lost  parts."  (p.  62.) 

This  is  ingenious,  no  doubt,  but  we  think  tl^  £EU!t«  hitherto  observed 
•are  £ar  from  gofficient  to  establish  it  Nor  is  it  at  present  reooncileable 
with  known  &ct8^  for  if  the  exfoliation  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
«^^ular  monthly  proceae^  and  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum, 
what  proof  have  we  that  it  occurs  in  those  cases  when  conception  takes 
place  before  a  menstrual  epoch,  or  how  explain  the  occurrence  of  im« 
pregnation  daring  the  menstrual  flow,  as  in  the  cases  related  by  Kaci- 
borski  f  In  truth,  the  condition  and  changes  of  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  during  menstruation,  gestation,  and  after  partuzitton,  require 
more  careful  and  detailed  observation. 

The  chapters  on  conception,  and  the  development  of  the  ovum  and 
its  appendages,  are  clearly  and  carefully  written,  but  without  any 
original  observations.  The  different  signs  of  pregnancy  are  detailed 
in  a  condensed  and  able  maimer.  The  description  of  the  sounds  of 
the  foetal  heart  is  somewhat  imperfect :  nothing  is  said  of  the  peculiar 
rhythm  which  differs  so  much  from  the  healthy  adult  heart,  but  which 
is  occasionally  simulated  in  typhus  fever. 

The  vanatioiw  in  the  actions  of  the  kidneys  is  verjT  wi^  t<^d,  and 
the  treatment  of  albuminuria  very  sound.  A  variety  of  the  renal 
secretion  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  as  he  belfcves,  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  shall  quote  his  own  words  : — 

**  lam  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  been  observed  by  obstetrioal  authors^ 

but  in  soaae  pregnant  women,  the  urine,  without  being  albuminous,  contains 

habitually  a  larse  quantity  of  triple  phosphates,  is  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 

and  has  an  alkMine  reaction  during  tne  greater  part  of  pregnancy.  Thenerwos 

■and  vasenlar  erethism  attendant  upon,  or  produced  by,  the  state  of  pregnancy. 
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is  followed  by  the  same  results  as  other  and  more  marked  causes  of  exhaustion. 
I  have  known  this  pho^hatic  diathesis  to  exist  in  cases  in  wliich  fatty  degene* 
ration  of  the  placenta  lias  occurred  in  successive  pregnancies."  ....  ''The 
treatment  in  such  cases  should  be  that  employed  in  the  phosphatic  diathesis 
occurring  under  other  circumstances  than  pregnancy,  namely,  the  mineral 
acids,  opiates,  rest,  and  a  nutritious  regimen.  Such  patients  also  require, 
either  auring  or  after  the  completion  oi  pregnancy,  preparations  of  steel,  as 
a  marked  degree  of  anemia  is  produced  by  the  peVsistence  of  the  disorder.'* 
(p.  121.) 

When  treating  of  retroversion  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  under  the 
Lead  of  disorders  of  pregnancy,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  mentions  M.  Gariers 
proposal  to  introduce  his  india-rubber  pessary,  and  then  inflate  it  as 
a  means  of  raising  the  fundus  uteri,  but  he  adds,  that  he  is  not  aware^ 
of  its  having  been  tried.     We  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value* 
recently,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  succeeded  perfectly,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  without  the  least  pain  ;    but  then  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  patient  was  only  about  three  months  pr^nant,  the  uterus 
by  no  means  tightly  filling  the  ])elvis.     The  idea  of  thus  replacing  the* 
uterus,  however,  is  due  to  Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  who  many  years  ago^ 
reported  a  case  thus  treated  successfully  to  the  Dublin  Obstetrical 
Society. 

The  chapter  on  abortion  and  its  treatment  ia  very  good  as  far* 
as  it  goes,  but  scanty  information  is  given  upon  one  or  two  points 
which  are  most  puzzling  to  beginners,  and  even  sometimes  to  those  of 
riper  age.  Suppose  an  abortion  of  two  or  three  months,  the  foetus 
being  expelled,  but  the  shell  of  the  ovum  retained.  We  are  to  restrain  - 
haemorrhage  of  course,  and  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the  retained  por- 
tion by  ergot,  ko,,  if  we  can.  But  suppose  we  fail,  and  that  we  can 
neither  expel  nor  extract  it,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
has  not  provided  for  such  cases,  and  yet  they  are  very  common. 

The  cause  of  the  ordinary  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  i,e.,  with 
its  head  downwards,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  gravitation  or  instinc- 
tive and  voluntary  motions  or  reflex  movements,  is  yet  a  subject  of 
controversy.     Probably  no  one  of  these  theories  affords  an  adequate- 
explanation,  and   this  seems  to  be  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  opinion.     His 
own  views  are  thus  given  : — 

"  In  the  early  development  of  the  embryo  the  limbs  are  deficient  in  muscular 
power,  and  do  not  assume  any  definite  form.  The  nervous  system  has  hardly 
commenced  its  control  over  tne,  as  yet,  feeble  muscles.  The  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  uterus,  and  the  uterus  is 
circular  rather  tnan  ovoia  in  shape.  We  have  to  consider  these  elementa  as 
slowly  altering  from  day  to  day  in  an  almost  inappreciable  manner,  during  the 
middle  and  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  while  the  foetus  is  gradually  taking- 
up  its  ultimate  position.  The  Umbs  of  the  foetus  enlarge,  becoming  subject 
to  the  vis  nervosa,  and  under  the  influence  of  tone ;  the  arms  and  legs,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  become  contracted  so  as  to  form  the  foetal  ovoid.  During 
this  time,  the  relative  quantity  of  the  hquor  amnii  diminishes,  so  that  at  the 
fuU  time  the  liquor  amnii  scarcely  does  more  than  fill  up  the  interstices  left 
between  the  foetus  and  the  uterus.  Synchronously  with  these  events,  the 
uterus  itself,  by  the  development  of  the  cervix,  chants  from  the  circular  to 
the  pyriform  or  ovoid  shape.    With  this  change  of  snape  the  uterus  acquires^ 
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more  power  of  muscular  contraction,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  reflex  and 
peristiiitio  actions.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  necessarily  exert  a  moulding 
or  adaptive  influence  i^n  the  foetus,  }>oised  lightly  as  it  is  in  the  liquor 
amnii,  and  moTcd  withm  the  limits  of  its  prison  by  the  slightest  impetus. 
These  causes  are  aided  by  tlie  reflex  movements  of  the  foetus  itself.  Under 
irritation,  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  strike  out,  but  only  to  return  it  more  closely 
to  the  OToid  shape,  and  to  accommodate  it  as  accurately  and  easily  as  possible 
to  the  uterine  cavitj.  All  these  influences,  combined  with  the  effects  of  ca- 
vitation and  of  the  mclined  planes  upon  which  the  foetus  rests  in  the  upright 
and  recumbent  positions  of  the  mother,  arrange  and  preserve  the  foetus  m  the 
normal  position  with  the  head  at  the  os  uteri.  No  single  power,  however, 
gives  its  attitude  or  position  to  the  foetus,  and  it  is  difocult,  amidst  such  a 
number  of  adaptations,  all  contributing  to  the  same  end,  to  single  out  the  most 
important.  It  we  give  the  predominance  to  any  single  one  of  them,  I  think 
the  spinal  principle  of  Tone  must  be  considered  as  the  most  influential,  and  it  is 
to  the  absence  of  this,  more  than  of  any  quality  that  we  must  attribute  the 
irr^ular  presentations  of  dead  children,     (p.  21/.) 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  labour,  we  find  that  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  diTides  it  practically  into  a  preliminary  and  supplemental  stage, 
and  three  principal  ones — dilatation,  propulsion,  and  expulsion. 
There  is  no  great  harm  in  making  more  stages  than  usual,  provided 
the  limits  are  steadily  borne  in  mind  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  contend 
that  there  is  a  practical  adYantage  in  marking  the  distinction  between 
what  has  been  generally  called  the  first  and  second  stage,  or  the  in- 
terval before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  os  uteri. 
The  entire  history  of  prolonged  labour  turns  upon  the  question  of  the 
stage  in  which  the  dday  occurs,  and  if  we  add  the  question  of  relative 
proportion  between  the  pelvis  and  that  which  has  to  be  transmitted 
through  it,  we  shall  include  all  the  problems  of  uncomplicated  mid- 
wifery. A  prolonged  first  stage  involves  no  danger  to  the  child,  and 
none  to  the  mother,  except  so  far  as  loss  of  sleep  may  produce  exhaus- 
tion, and  is  a  bad  preparation  for  a  possibly  long  second  stage. 
Whereas  the  second  stage  very  slightly  prolonged  beyond  its  normal 
duration  will  give  rise  to  constitutional  sjrmptoms,  and  if  much  pro- 
longed, will  involve  both  mother  and  child  in  imminent  peril.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the  chapters  on  the  management  of 
natural  labour  and  the  puerperal  state  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession. 

When  describing  the  mechanism  of  face  presentations,  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  states  that  the  emergence  of  the  head  from  the  pelvis  with  the 
chin  on  the  perineum,  as  described  by  Smellie  and  Hamilton,  is  impos- 
sible without  assistance  ;  and  in  this  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is  right. 
He  also  very  properly  objects  to  the  different  modes  of  management 
which  have  been  laid  down,  and  truly  states  that  the  treatment  is 
very  simple  : 

**  We  may  assist  the  chin  in  making  its  rotation  fonn-ards  and  downwards  by 
introducing  the  finjB^r  into  the  child's  mouth,  making  traction  upon  tlie  lower 
jaw,  and  bringin|P^  it  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  Meigs  lays  it  down  as  a  great 
rule  of  practice  in  face  cases,  that  the  chin  should  be  brought  towards  the  pubis 
as  the  race  emerges  from  the  pelvis.  This  is  an  analogous  procedure  to  that 
of  brmging  the  occiput  down  m  vertex  cases,  cither  directly,  oy  the  fingers  ap- 
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plied  to  the  back  of  the  head,  or  indirectly,  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  fare- 
nead.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases — Yh.,  to  favour  the  birth  of 
that  part  which  toids  to  be  bom  ilrst.  Should  the  head  hH  to  rotate  in  the 
pelvis,  the  forceps  will  generally  be  necessary  or  the  head  must  be  dislod§;ed, 
and  the  child  delivered  by  turning."  (p.  835.) 

The  directions  for  delivery  in  breech  or  footling  cases  are  clear  and 
concise^  based  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  the  source  of  danger  to  the 
child.  Pressure  upon  the  funis  is  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against 
if  possible,  but  as  it  is  important  to  allow  the  body  of  the  child  to  be 
expelled  slowly  for  the  move  perfect  dilatation  of  the  passages,  we  are 
unwilling  to  aflbrd  assistance  if  it  can  be  aToided ;  but  after  the  arms 
are  expelled  and  the  head  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  "we  must  inter- 
fere, or  the  child  will  be  lost. 

"  The  necessity  of  interference  being  clear,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
rendering  it.  A  finder  or  two  of  the  left  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the 
child's  mouth,  or  laid  one  on  each  superior  maxilla,  and  the  face  drawn  steadily 
down  towards  the  fourchette  of  the  perineum :  at  the  same  time,  the  occiput 
should  be  pushed  up  by  a  fin^r  or  two  of  the  right^haiid,  introduced  belund 
the  pubis.  This  mancBuvre  will  bring  the  shcniest  <hameter  of  the  foetal  head 
into  relation  with  the  antero-postecior  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
The  head  will  emerge  now  with  the  aid  ofgentle  traction  towards  the  knees  of 
the  mother,  and  the  birth  is  complete.  Whether  the  position  of  the  fo&tas  is  a 
dorso-anterior  one  or  anabdomino-anterior,the  mana^ment  varies  hardly  at  all. 
The  occiput  rotates  forwards  from  its  posterior  |K>sition  just  as  in  tlurd  and 
fourth  vertex  cases ;  smd  nature  will  generally  adapt  the  head  to  the  pelvis 
much  better  than  the  accoucheur.  No  force  should  be  used  in  the  extraction 
of  the  head.  Above  all,  traction  should  never  be  exerted  upon  the  shoulders, 
as  very  slight  extension  of  the  neck  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  child.*'  (p.  350.) 

With  multiparous  women,  the  timely  extraction  of  the  head  ia  easy 
enough,  and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  rules  may  be  safely  followed,  but  with  a 
first  case  we  are  pretty  sure  that  a  rigid  observance  of  them  would 
entail  the  loss  of  the  child  The  truth  is,  that  in  such  cases  a  oertain 
amount  of  traction  foroe  must  be  need,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  tske  care 
not  to  exceed  what  the  child  can  safely  bear ;  and  that  foroe  moat 
be  exerted  upon  the  shoulders,  simply  because  there  is  no  other  part 
on  which  it  can  be  efSsctively  exerted.  If  the  body  of  the  child  be 
carried  very  much  forward,  not  towards  the  knees  but  between  the 
thighs,  the  face  will  generally  sweep  over  the  perineum  iu  time,  and 
without  requiring  an  injurious  amount  of  traction. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  difbrs  from  Dr.  Barnes  as  to  the  cause  of  x>lacenta 
prsevia.  His  opinion  is  that  it  is  caused  by  the  impregnation  of  the 
ovule,  or  attends  the 

"Arrest  of  the  impregnated  ovule  after  it  has  descended  through  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  uterus,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  this 
being  tlie  last  point  at  which  the  ovule  retains  its  capability  of  impr^inuition 
and  attachment  to  the  uterine  surface  ....  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
supposing  that,  instead  of  being  arrested  or  impregnated  in  the  tube  or  in  the 
fnnaus,  it  mtef  in  some  cases  pass  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  the  p<Hnt  at  whic^  it  joins  the  cervical  cavity,  in  whiefa  case  we  have 
placenta  pncria."  (p.  376.) 

This  does  not  appear  to  us  v^y  explanatory  j  it  is  at  most  anotlier 
way  of  expressing  the  same  fieict. 
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We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  omission  of  the  stethoscope  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  these  cases.  In  several  cases  wc  have  been  able  to  de- 
cide between  accidental  and  unavoidable  hssmorrhage  by  its  aid  alone. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  the  use  and  value  of  the  plug, 
and  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  of  the  usefulness  of  astringents. 
Puncturing  the  membranes  we  think  objectionable  unless  good  pains 
be  present^  or  the  haemorrhage  have  ceased,  as  emptying  the  uterus 
would  not  control  the  flooding,  but  might  divert  it,  and  render  the 
case  one  of  intcnmal  h«morrhage.     Dr.  Tyler  Smith  observes — 

*'  In  my  opinion,  taming  is  the  ^reat  operation  in  placenta  pnsvia,  when  the 
child  is  living  and  viable — that  which,  if  performed  at  the  proper  time,  affords 
the  greatest  chances  of  safety  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  But  tlicre  are 
circumstances  in  which  turning  is  the  best  practice,  when  the  safety  of  the  mother 
alone  is  concerned,  the  chila  being  already  dead.  The  conditions  favourable 
to  turning  are,  a  dilated  or  dilatable  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  the  retention  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  or  a  moderately  relaxed  uterus,  a  pelvis  of  average  capacity, 
the  abmoe  of  dangerous  exluius'tion,  or  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  liKmor- 
rhige.  If  the  pkoenta  be  attached  to  one  side  of  the  uterus  the  hand  should  be 
introduced  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  placcntsJ  site ;  or  if  it  extends  over  the 
whole  06,  the  hand  thoula  be  passed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  attachment  is 
least  considerable,  or  where  the  separation  has  ahready  taken  place.  The 
advantages  of  turning  are,  that  without  materially  increasing  the  danger  of  the 
patient,  and  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time,  the  feet  and  body  of  the  child  may 
oe  brou^t  down  so  as  to  act  as  a  tolerably  efficient  plug  to  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri.  During  the  early  part  of  the  operation  the  mind  and  arm  of  the 
aoooQcheur  form  a  tampon.  Taming  is  generally  easy  in  placenta  proevia  at 
the  full  term,  as  compared  with  other  cases  in  which  it  is  required,  because 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  commonly  less  powerful  than  usual.  The 
flooding  itself  tends  to  produce  dilatation  (qu.  relaxation)  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
to  weacen  uterine  action.  It  is,  therefore,  a  less  severe  operation  to  the 
mother  than  in  many  other  cases  in  which  it  is  cidled  for.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  multiparous  women.  As  regards  the  state  of  the  uterus,  primi- 
parous  women,  as  in  other  cases  requiring  tuniiug,  offer  greater  difficulties 
than  women  who  have  home  children.  When  the  operation  of  turning  is  per- 
formed early  in  placenta  prsevia,  the  proportion  of  mothers  saved  is  large,  and 
a  ooDsiderable  number  of  children  are  bom  alive.  Turning  should  always  be 
performed  in  placenta  previa,  wlien  it  is  considered  advisable,  the  instant  the 
operation  is  rendered  practicable  by  the  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  In 
eases  where  the  os  uteri  has  been  dilated  for  many  hours  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  taming,  and  blood  or  strength  has  been  lost  in  the  interim,  we  should  blame 
not  the  operation,  but  the  dday,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  fatality  to  the 
laother  and  child."  (p.  3S2.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  is  convinoed  of  the  ad- 
VBntages  of  conkpletely  detaching  and  extracting  the  placenta  ac- 
cording  to  Dr.  Simpson's  plan,  nor  of  detaching  the  lower  portion,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Barnes. 

The  duster  on  oonvuhnons  is  very  complete.  Under  the  heads  of 
ceotric  and  ezoeatrio  causes  the  author  enumerates  all  the  physical 
egcitaints  of  the  diHease ;  and  -he  adds,  under  the  former  head,  a 
^■hiable  pazsgniph  upon  the  .psyohioal  causes.  Moreover,  the  subjeot 
tof  albomioiuiay  and  its  oonnexion  with  convulsions,  reoeives  q)ecial  and 
^aiefial  comndeeation,  the  author  availing  himself  of  Dr.  Braun*s 
valuable  treatise. 
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As  regards  bloodletting,  we  quite  agree  with  the  following  remarks 
of  the  author  : — 

"  The  action  of  bloodletting  on  the  spinal  marrow  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  circnlation.  In  fulness  of  the  vascular  system,  it  is  a  powerful 
sedative  of  spinal  action.  Hence  venesection  is  a  great  remedy  in  the  simpler 
form  of  puerperal  convulsion,  where  the  disease  chiefly  depends  on  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  raarrrow  by  excess  of  blood,  or  the  mechanical  pressure  exerted 
by  the  blood  on  that  organ,  together  with  the  counter-pressure  of  the  distended 
brain  on  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  such  cases  bleeding  should  be  performed 
with  a  view  to  its  sedative  action  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to  avert  the 
mechanical  effects  of  vascular  pressure  from  this  ormin.  Alone,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease,  particularly  when  the  fits  come  on 
before  the  bc^nning  of  labour  or  after  dehverjr.  But  the  second  important 
intention  of  b&odletting  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — namely,  that  of  pre- 
serving the  brain  from  injury  during  the  convulsion.  Besides  the  primary 
congestion,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  attack  by  its  counter- 
pressure  on  the  medulla,  the  convulsive  actions  themselves,  exerting  great 
muscular  pressure  on  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  causing,  as  they  do, 
CTeat  turmdity  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  are  frequently  dangerous  sources  of 
fatal  cerebral  congestion,  or  of  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion.  As  in  the  case 
of  epileptics,  women  in  puerperal  convulsion  frequently  die  of  apoplexy,  pjro- 
duced  by  the  immense  pressure  exerted  on  the  cerebral  column  of  blood  during 
the  fits.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  great  measure  from  the  effects  of  bloodletting  in 
warding  off  accident  from  the  brain  that  bleedins  is  so  general  in  this  disease. 
The  due  recognition  of  the  distinct  operation  of  hloodletting  on  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  systems  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  In  pletnoric  states  of  the 
circulation  it  is  in  this  disease  atratite  in  its  action  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
preventive  in  its  action  on  the  brain."  (p.  505.) 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connexion  with  the  manage- 
ment of  convulsions  is,  whether  the  laboar  is  to  be  lefl  to  nature,  or 
whether  we  are  to  interfere,  and  in  what  way.  There  is  good  sense  in 
the  following  observations  : — 

*'Tlie  general  principle  we  may  deduce  is,  that  wherever  artificial  delivery 
can  be  c&cted  with  less  irritation  than  would  be  produced  by  the  continuance 
of  the  child  in  the  parturient  canal,  and  its  expulsion  by  the  natural  process,  it 
is  advisable  that  it  should  be  performed  if  the  situation  of  the  mother  be 
perilous.  It  must  be  with  reference  to  this  principle— namely,  to  the  irritation 
of  any  particular  operation,  and  the  irritation  of  labour  itself— that  turning, 
craniotomy,  or  the  forceps  must  be  decided  upon."  (p.  511.) 

We  confess  to  having  a  great  objection  to  turn  in  such  cases,  and 
rarely  will  craniotomy  be  justifiable  unless  the  child  be  dead.  But 
here  chloroform  is  invaluable,  and  deserving,  we  think,  of  a  fuller 
notice  than  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  given  it.  It  not  only  arrests  the 
convulsion,  but  renders  the  application  of  the  forcej)S  safe  and  easy  ; 
and  the  delivery  without  pain,  or  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  profession  upon  having  the 
matured  opinions  of  so  able  an  accoucheur  as  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  within 
reach,  and  the  publisher  upon  having  secured  a  valuable  addition  to 
his  manuals.  Of  the  style  of  the  author  we  have  enabled  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  do  not  think  that  their  judgment  will 
be  adverse.     The  book  is  not  perfect,  of  course,  and  we  have  taken 
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the  liberij  of  pointing  out  what  we  consider  its  chief  defect — viz.,  that 
the  practical  part  is  rather  a  brief  summary  of  the  best  current 
opinions,  than  a  series  of  detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
practitioners. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  second  book 
at  the  head  of  the  article.  Dr.  Spiegelberg  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
care  and  pains  he  has  taken.  The  volume  has  no  pretence  to  ori- 
ginality y  it  is  even  more  of  a  manual  perhaps  than  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's, 
and  its  range  is  more  limited,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  execution  is 
very  respectable. 

The  first  part  consists  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  the  parts  of 
generation,  with  ample  instructions  for  both  external  and  internal 
investigation.  Then  follows  the  physiology  and  dietetics  of  pr^^ncy, 
labour,  and  childbed,  with  very  minute  details  as  to  the  changes  effected 
in  the  organs  involved ;  the  development  of  the  ovum,  the, diagnosis  of 
pregnancy,  the  duration  of  gestation,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  child.  The  sections  are  carefully  written,  and  contain  a 
large  amount  of  information. 

The  author  next  speaks  of  labour,  of  the  pains,  including  not  merely 
the  uterine  contractions,  but  those  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles;  after  which  he  describes  the  ordinary  coiu'se 
of  labour,  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  and  the  management  of  labour, 
with  a  section  on  the  use  of  cliloroform.  Then  we  have  a  carefully 
written  section  on  the  physiology  and  dietetics  of  childbed,  both  as 
regards  mother  and  child. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  concerns  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment, first  of  pregnancy  and  then  of  delivery.  Under  the  latter  head 
we  have  sub-sections,  where  the  pathological  condition  is  referable,  1 
to  the  i)ains,  2  to  the  pelvis,  3  to  the  soft  parts,  and  4  to  the  child, 
with  the  subsequent  addition  of  complicated  labour.  This  arrange- 
ment is  excellent,  and  we  very  much  prefer  it  to  the  absence  of  all 
such  classification  in  Dr.  Smith's  mauual. 

The  fourth  division  embraces  all  the  obstetrical  operations,  and  is 
both  full  and  precise. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  work,  but  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  points. 

Dr.  Spiegelberg  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  we 
think  that  he  has  met  the  usual  objections  in  a  fair  and  satisfactoiy 
manner.  He  lays  down  the  following  conditions  for  its  administration  : 
1,  that  an  inhaler  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  handkercliief  or 
towel  bo  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  face,  so  as  to  admit  the 
free  mixture  of  atmospheric  air ;  2,  the  chloroform  must  be  pure ;  3,  the 
inhalation  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage ;  4,  and 
should  be  continued  only  during  a  pain ;  5,  in  normal  labour,  an  extreme 
degree  of  ansesthesia  ne^  not  be  produced ;  6,  we  should  commence  with 
A  moderate  dose ;  7,  the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  one  position. 
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Mul  special  atlentidn  afaoold  be  paid  to  the  evaonaticxn  of  the  biadd(^ ; 
8|  chloroform  aliould  neither  be  given  after  a  fall  meal,  nor  afler  long 
frsting  ;  9>  tha  greatest  quiet  is  to  be  observed,  especially  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  inhalation  ;  10,  the  patient  is  not  to  be  awoke. 

As  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  style  of  the  anthor,  as 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject,  we  will  torn  to  the 
section  on  narrow  pelvis,  and  to  that  on  the  operation  by  the  forceps, 
for  this  purpose. 

The  fiumer  commences  by  the  distinctions  between  general  naartoW'* 
ing,  or  that  arising  from  special  deformity  of  bones  or  joints.  Thus 
we  have  the  equally  undersized  pelvis,  which  may  take  the  female,  the 
juvenile  or  the  male  form,  the  funnel  shape,  the  diminished  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  brim,  synostosis  of  the  sacrum  and  innominata^Naegele's 
oblique  distortion,  and  synostosis  of  both  sides,  as  described  by  Bdbert. 
Next,  we  have  carefully  described  the  varieties  of  deformity  caused  by 
rickets^  osteomalacia,  exostosis,  and  fractures,  with  admirable  illustra* 
Hoaia ;  then  those  resulting  from  hip  disease,  acute  and  chronic,  and 
bom  changes  in  the  vertebral  column.  After  a  fuU  account  of  the  dis- 
tortions, the  author  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  their  diagnosis, 
and  their  influence  upon  pregnancy  and  child-birth ;  and  lastly,  the 
treatment,  according  to  the  amount  of  narrowing,  ^vided  into  four 
degrees. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  brief  space  we  have  a  complete  review  of 
tibe  whole  subject,  and  we  do  not  see  a  single  point  of  importance 
omitted.  The  descriptions  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and  the  practice 
recommended  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities. 

Now  let  us  take  the  forceps  operation.  The  author  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  long  and  short  forceps,  with  plates  of  Levret^s, 
Smellie's,  and  Naegele's  instruments ;  and  proceeds  to  consider  their 
action,  whether  mechanical  or  dynamical.  Then  follow  the  conditions 
leqniBite  for  the  operation,  and  the  circumstances  which  indicate  its 
necessity,  and  the  prognosis. 

There  is  sound  sense  in  the  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  time  of  the 
operation,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  save  both  mother  and  child  if  possible ; 
at  all  events,  to  injure  neither. 

After  enumerating  the  preparations  necessary,  snch  as  empfying  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  ]}lacing  the  patient  in  the  proper  position,  Ac.  Ac., 
and  recommending  the  use  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Spi^elberg  lays  down 
twelve  general  rules  for  the  operation,  as  to  the  position  of  the  foroepe^ 
the  mode  of  introduction,  the  mode  of  clomng  and  holding  the  in- 
strument, and  the  line  of  extraction  and  amount  of  duration  of  the  force 
employed. 

From  the  way  these  two  subjects  are  handled,  the  reader  may  fbrm 
an  idea  of  the  book  itself.  They  were  not  selected  as  being  better 
than  the  rest,  but  were  taken  haphazard.  Each  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  thongh  we  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
author's  conclusions,  we  have  always  been  gratified  by  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  and  the  amount  of  information  he  has  brought  forward. 

The  third  volume  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  a  record  of  cases  of 
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difficult  labour,  preceded  by  some  general  remarks  on  tbe  subject 
and  follo>ved  bj  a  statistical  report  of  7302  cases  delivered  tinder  Dr. 
Hall  Daviflfs  saperintendence.  Detaib  of  144  cases,  presenting  some 
difficulty  (NT  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice,  are  given  with  great  care, 
and  will  lorm  a  valuable  body  of  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The 
pcielimiDary  observations  are  sound  as  far  as  they  go,  but  in  one 
ro^^ect  th^  too  mudi  resemble  the  operative  part  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 
book — they  are  too  general,  tooshort  and  cursory,  so  that  they  do  not  meet 
the  {»actioal  difficulties  which  beset  the  accoucheur.  A  chapter  might 
be  profitably  written  on  difficult  parturition  as  affocAxng  the  ctectmchmr. 
The  most  prominent  subjects  of  the  book  are  the  cases  requiring  the 
ftrcc^  or  craniotomy,  and  to  some  remarks  upon  them  we  shall  con- 
fine ousselvea  We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Davis  had  marked 
out  more  distinctly  the  limits  of  the  two  operations,  especially  as  we 
see  from  the  journals  that  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  craniotomy 
has  taken  place  between  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dublin  (Literary) 
Beview,  and  Dr.  Churchill  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  When 
we  find  craniotomy  absolutely  proscribed,  except  in  the  case  of  j[dead 
diildiwi,  and  the  c»sarian  section  proposed  as  its  ordinary  substitute, 
it  becomes  quite  necessary  to  define,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible,  the  limits  of  the  former  operation,  not  with  reference  so 
much  to  hysterotomy  as  the  alternative,  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
fi>rcepB. 

The  practical  question  which  presses  upon  every  one  extensively 
engaged  in  midwifery  is,  ^  What  are  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the 
operation  with  the  forceps  and  of  craniotomy  1  In  other  words,  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  determine  that  either  operation  is  unnecessary  on 
the  one  hand  and  useless  on  the  other  ?  Between  these  two  extremes 
lies  the  ground  whidi  such  operation  will  occupy,  and  to  which  each 
mnsi  be  limited. 

Let  us  ccmsider  the  forceps  first  The  delay  may  be  the  result  of 
dynamical  or  mechanical  causes,  or  a  combination  of  both.  There 
may  be  ample  space  in  the  pelvis,  and  no  ascertainable  physical  impe- 
diinaDty  and  yet  the  paius,  strong  at  first,  become  gradually  less 
effisctive,  though  to  the  full  as  painful  Or  the  mechanical  impediment 
may  be  extremely  alight,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  expe- 
rience could  satisfy  us  that  assisfcanoe  could  be  neceanry.  We  have 
more  thaa  once  seen  labour  rendered  powerless  by  the  child's  nose 
preaaing  against  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  forehead  being  anterior, 
and  where  there  was  otherwise  ample  space  and  good  pains ;  and  yet 
this  very  slight  obstacle  protracted  the  labour  until  assistance  with 
fbrceps  was  necessary.  Again,  there  may  be  good  forcible  pains,  but 
the  pdvic  space  may  be  diminished  by  some  unusual  condition  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  by  the  sutures  of  the  child's  head  being  ossified,  or  by  an 
aetaal  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  Now  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  important  question  is,  how  far  we  are  to  trust  to  the 
natund  powers,  and  by  what  are  we  to  be  decided  in  having  recourse 
to  art  1  Is  it  to  be  a  question  of  time,  symptoms,  or  measurement  ? 
Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Davis  says  :  before  operating — 
'*We  shoidd  feel  satisfied  tbat  there  is  risk  to  either  the  mother  or  child  from 
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a  louger  protracted  pressare.  But  on  no  account  must  we  witliliold  our  assist* 
ance  till  tbat  extremity  of  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  has  supervened  ii^ 
which  little  or  no  hope  remains  that  art  can  avail  us  in  rescuing  eitlicr  Hft?.-^ 
The  danger  of  injury  lies  in  the  pressure  exerted  in  labour  beiitg  Videkt  kid 
long  continued  on  the  same  tracts  of  tissue,  the  head  immovably  find  in  osei 
positioiL  so  as  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation  in  the  parts  piiiohed,  so  to- 
speak,  between  it  and  the  pelvic  walls.  The  head  may  somctiooes  ^maii^ 
stationary  in  the  pelvis  after  full  dilatation  of  the  uterine  orifice  for  a  longer, 
period  than  even  twelve  hours,  and  no  evil  result  follow.  But  for  this  to' 
occur  there  must  be  ample  space,  with  the  'soft  parts  moist  and  relaxed,  and' 
little  or  no  labour  action  present.  In  due  time,  often  after  a  refreshing  sleep, 
which  it  may  be  judicious  to  promote  by  artificial  means,  nature  resumes  had' 
completes  her  work  with  safety.  It  is  usually  admitted  that  so  long  as  the 
heaa  advances  pari  passu  with  the  pains  of  parturition,  so  long  tbsre  can  be 
no  necessity  for  interference,  even  though  the  above  stated  limit  of  time  m9jf 
have  been  much  exceeded.  As  a  ^enera^  principle  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fact^ 
but  fatal  exceptions  to  its  uuiversal  truth  have  occurred.**  (p.  24.) 

Again, 

"  There  must  be  room  in  the  pelvis  for  the  safe  introduction  of  the  forceps 
at  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  head.  If  the  child  is 
known  to  be  at  or  near  the  full  term,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  average  size, 
there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  conjugate 
diameter,  and  at  the  outlet  in  its  transverse  diameter,  a  clear  space  of  three 
inches  and  a  quarter,  to  afford  us  any  hope  of  success  in  a  forceps  operation. 
A  labour  in  which  the  head  is  so  completely  locked  and  wedged  in  the  pelvis 
that  an  ear  cannot  be  reached,  and  when  the  examining  finger  cannot  be  pasaed 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  wall  at  any  point,  is  obviously  one  in  which, 
we  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  forceps.**  (p.  23.) 

Lastly,  Dr.  Davis  observes, 

"  As  an  aid  to  our  decision  in  favour  of  interference,  I  may  refer  to  a  siffn 
which  I  have  for  several  years  past  found  useful  as  an  intimation  of  approach* 


saved  after  the  occurrence  of  this  discharge,  which  differs  in  character  from 
that  of  meconium.'* 

Thus  we  find  that  Dr.  Davis  takes  into  consideration  time,  spac^, 
and  certain  symptoms  or  results  of  delay.  We  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  the  whole  danger  consists  in  the  long-continued  pressure.  Even 
when  this  is  in  no  degree  excessive,  the  febrile  symptoms  of  powerless 
labour  may  arise,  and  the  patient  die,  if  not  delivered  in  time. 
Neither  is  the  olive-coloured  discharge  a  trustworthy  guide ;  when  it 
does  arise  from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  subjected  to  long 
pressure,  it  is  very  significant ;  but  how  often  does  a  similar  discharge 
occur  at  all  periods  of  labour  where  there  has  been  no  undue  pressure  1 
We  saw  a  case  lately  in  which  the  liquor  amnii  resembled  green  pea- 
soup,  and  the  entire  labour  was  completed  in  two  hours. 

In  making  np  our  minds,  then,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
first)  the  character  of  the  pains.  If  they  have  been  strong  and  pro- 
pelling, and  are  now  getting  less  forcible,  producing  less  impression  on 
the  head,  and  if  by  degrees  instead  of  forcing  the  patient  to  bear 
down,  they  occasion  an  outcry  like  first-stage  pains,  we  may  fear 
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that,  irreqieciive  of  aay  obstacle,  tbey  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
coniplete  tlie  labour. 

3.  The  Sjrmptoiiis. — If  at  any  period  of  tbe  second  stage  we  find  tbe 
poise  higher  than  usual,  and  remaining  so  between  tbe  pains,  the 
skin  becoming  hoi,  the  mouth  and  tongue  dry,  with  other  symptoms 
ef  powerless  labour,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  run  great  risk  by 
delay,  as  we  generally  find  also,  when  these  symptoms  arise,  that  the 
pains  diminian,  in  power  at  least. 

3.  Time.-^We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Davis,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  precise  time  for  interference,  inasmuch  as  unfiivourable  symptoms 
will  arise  in  one  patient  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  not  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  in  anothei*.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  time,  we  refer  to  the 
second  stage  only,  or  after  the  os  uteri  is  fully  dilated,  or  the  head 
has  passed  through  it.  To  us  the  question  of  time  seems  rather 
subordinate  to  the  other  conditions  generally;  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant in  calculating  on  the  results  of  continued  pressure,  and 
also  upon  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  after 
what  period  the  child  is  in  peril ;  but  we  know  that  it  becomes 
so,  and  this  will  be  an  element  for  our  calculation,  especially  in 
fi>roeps  cases. 

4.  Space. — We  must  not  forget  that,  under  certain  dynamical  con- 
ditions, a  very  little  obstacle  will,  so  to  speak,  paralyse  uterine  action, 
and  ultimately  render  the  labour  a  "  powerless**  one  ;  so  that  we  must 
estimate  its  importance  not  per  ae,  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  child's  head  in  its  descent,  allowing  sufficient  time.  If  strong 
pains,  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  do  not  overcome  the  obstruction, 
and  force  through  the  child's  head,  unfavourable  symptoms  will  result, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  anticipate  these.  On  the  other  hand,  though  we 
caimot  easily  measure  the  number  of  inches  in  the  conjugate  or 
transverse  diameters,  we  can  arrive  practically  at  sufficiently  correct 
conclusions  by  comparing  the  child's  head  with  the  pelvis,  and  observing 
the  'dip'  or  protrusion  during  each  pain.  If  the  finger  cannot  pass 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvis  at  any  part,  we  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Davis  that  the  case  is  not  one  for  the  forceps  apparently.  But  it 
may  pass  to  a  certain  extent  without  reaching  the  ear ;  and  we  confess 
we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  destroy  a  child  in  such  a  case  without 
trying  to  introduce  the  forceps.  The  kind  of  instrument  preferred  by 
Dr.  Davis  is  not  easy  to  introduce,  except  laterally ;  whereas  one  blade 
of  the  single-curved  forceps,  when  properly  made,  may  be  passed 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  where  there  is  generally  the  most  room, 
and  afterwards  changeil  into  the  oblique  position  without  difficulty  or 
danger,  if  the  operator  be  only  gentle  and  dextrous ;  the  other  blade 
will  pass  easily  posteriorly.  We  liave  ourselves  rejjeatedly  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  blades,  and  extracting  a  living  child,  in  cases  where 
at  first  it  seemed  impossible.  Of  course,  great  care  and  judgment  will 
be  necessary  both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  amount  and  coutinu- 
anoe  of  the  force  employed  in  extracting  ;  still,  when  the  alternative 
IS  the  destruction  of  life,  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  guard 
against  so  fearful  an  operation. 

45-xxin.  3 
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These,  then,  are  the  points  for  our  consideration  in  every  difficult  or 
protracted  case,  and  upon  them  our  decision  must  be  founded  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  operation,  and  the  time  best  suited  for  our  inter- 
ference. There  is  a  sing^ilar  amount  of  tact  acquired  by  practice, 
which  is  beyond  price  to  the  accoucheur  and  the  patient.  Those  ^o 
have  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind  will  very  often  be  ahle  to  predicate 
that  interference  will  ultimately  be  necessary  long  before  any  migent 
symptoms  seem,  to  an  ordinary  mind,  likely  to  require  it.  Now  if 
by  any  accurate  means  we  can  arrive  at  this  concloaion,  it  is  evident 
that  many  hours  of  suffering  may  be  spared,  and  the  safety  of  both 
mother  and  child  made  more  secure. 

W6  have  said  that  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Davis  in  his  preference 
of  the  forceps  with  the  double  curve,  but  we  think  the  ndes  he  has 
laid  down  for  their  application  intelligible  and  coiTect.  He  has  haxdly 
dwelt  enough  upon  the  local  care  and  attention  which  the  nome 
should  be  directed  to  observe  during  convalescence. 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  craniotomy.  No  doubt  it  i»  ^ 
most  painful  o]ieration,  when  the  child  is  alive,  to  any  man  of  feding, 
and  certainly  if  it  be  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  employed,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  murder ;  however.  Dr.  Davis  is  quite  correct  in 
observing  that,  "in  performing  this  destructive  operation  on  the 
child,  we  are  not  necessarily  sacrificing  its  life,  for  it  is  conse- 
latoiy  to  know  that  in  most  cases,  ere  we  are  comp^ed  to  resort  to 
it,  the  child  has  already  ceased  to  live."  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  when  assistance  is  necessary  to  deliver,  if  the  child  be  dead,  cra- 
niotomy is  preferable  to  the  forceps. 

But,  though  few,  there  are  still  some  cases  in  which  the  child  is 
alive,  and  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  act.  Are  we  to  act  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  is  established,  or  wait  until  the  child  die,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  risk  to  the  mother  1  Unhesitatingly,  we  shonld 
choose  the  former,  if  the  case  be  one  where  craniotomy  affords  the  onty 
chance.  What,  then,  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  this  conclusion  1 
Suppose  we  detect  a  positive  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the 
pelvis,  and  that  after  so  many  hours  of  labour  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made  beyond  a  certain  point ;  that  the  pains  produce  no  de- 
pression of  the  child's  head,  and  that  febrile  symptoms  are  setting  in : 
this  is  a  combination  which  affords  but  little  prospect  of  relief  by 
any  other  means.  If,  in  addition,  we  have  made  a  cautious  use  of  the 
forceps,  and  have  failed  either  in  introducing  them  or  in  extracting 
'die  child,  it  would  involve  the  mother^s  life  if  we  were  to  hesitate. 
•**  When  the  impediment  to  delivery,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  is  greater  than 
wcan  be  overcome  by  the  means  already  considei'ed,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  save  both  mother  and  her  offspring :  both  lives  would  inevitably 
be  lost  in  the  attempt.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  our 
imperative  duty  to  rescue  the  more  valuable  life,  which,  for  obvious 
j'easons,  is  that  of  the  mother."  The  latter  sentence,  we  think,  in- 
volves a  most  mischievous  fallacy.  We  do  not  "  rescue"  the  mother>s 
life  becattse  it  is  most  valuable  ;  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter :  we 
mai/  save  the  mother,  but  we  cannot  save  the  child,  and  as  it  is 
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sarily  and  inevitalily  doomed  :  we  merely  destroy  it  a  few  hours  earlier 
than  it  would  die  if  lefl  alone. 

But  whilst  unequivocal  bony  distortion  may  render  the  biii^h  of  a 
living  child  impossible,  a  minor  degree,  or  disproportion  from  other 
caoaes,  may  necessitate  craniotomy  in  one  labour  and  not  in  another. 
Aa  Dr.  Davis  remarks  : — 

*'Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  take  for  granted,  that  because  crauiotomy 
has  been  the  only  alternative  in  one  labour,  it  must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to 
en  a  subsequent  occasion.  On  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  maternal  tissues 
and  icetal  scalp,  of  rigidities  by  inordinate  ossification  of  the  head,  or  by 
reason  of  its  being  above  the  average  size,  perforation  may  have  been  per- 
fectly proper  in  the  first  confinement ;  and  in  a  succeeding  delivery,  a  chila  of 
equal  or  of  not  much  smaller  size,  may  pass  Uving  without  obstruction. 
Again,  though  much  more  rarely,  a  patient's  first  or  second  labour  may  be 
easy,  and  a  loUowing  one  difficult,  requirii^  the  forceps,  or  even  craniotomy, 
-on  account  of  the  like  swelling  in  the  soft  tissues,  undue  hardness  or  thickness 
of  the  fcctal  cranium,  or  from  its  head  being  longer  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions.*' (p.  62.) 

This  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  woiUd  be 
still  less  fr^uent  if  we  had  the  care  of  the  patient  from  the  beginning. 
By  proper  treatment  several  of  these  causes  might  be  prevented  or 
removed^  so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  range  of  the  forceps. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  one  of  the  limits  of  the  forceps  operation 
is  marked  by  certain  symptoms,  the  force  or  feebleness  of  uterine  action, 
and  time  ;  the  other  limit  by  mechanical  disproportion.  Craniotomy 
is  almost  always  (except  in  the  case  of  dead  children)  a  question  of 
mechanical  disproportion,  comprised  between  the  measurements  which 
will  not  permit  the  passage  of  a  living  child,  and  those  which  prohibit 
the  passage  of  a  mutilated  one. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Davis*s  book 
for  his  opinions  on  the  induction  of  premature  labour ;  on  i^ce,  breech, 
footling,  and  transverse  presentations.  Although  we  may  not  always 
agree  with  him^  yet  we  feel  high  respect  for  liis  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence. 
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Qitaditunana,  neio  BesearcJies  on  the  Devdopmmt  of  the  Oranitmi 
and  of  tlie  Brain j  and  a  Comj>arative  AnalyBi^  of  the  Functums  of 
the  JIuman  Intelligence,     By  M.  Pierre  Gratiolet. 

2.  An    Essay    on    Physiological  Psychology,     By    Robert    DuNlf, 

F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Cbirurgical  Society, 
&c. — London,  1858.     8vo,  pp.  94. 

3.  The  HiviYian  Mhul  in  its  BeUui&n^  to  tlie  Brain  and  Nervous  Spstenu 

By  Daniel  Noble,  M.D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Clifton  Hall 
Retreat,  <fec. — London,  1858.     Post  8vo,  pp.  157. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  M.  Leuret's  valuable  trea- 
tise on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  continOr 
ation  of  which  by  his  own  hand  was  prevented  by  his  early  and  lamented 
death,  has  been  completed  by  M.  Gratiolet,  an  anatomist  whose  posi- 
tion gives  him  the  greatest  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  such  re- 
searches, and  whose  ability  we  believe  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  first 
portion  of  his  task.  The  power  of  observing  and  analysing  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  however,  is  a  very  different  gift  from  that  which 
makes  a  good  dissector  ;  and  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  M.  Gratiolet 
by  no  means  equals  the  savant  whose  work  he  has  undertaken  to  carry 
on.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  systematic  analysis  of  his  work ;  but 
shall  extract  from  it  such  materials  as  suit  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  that  of  inquiring  into  the  progress  of  Cerebral  Physiology  since  the 
date  of  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  predeces- 
sors just  twelve  years  ago.*  This  essay,  we  believe  we  may  say  with- 
out vanity,  has  had  an  important  influence  in  the  subsequent  direction 
of  the  thoughts  and  inquiries  of  our  countrymen  in  relation  to  its 
subject ;  and  it  is  explicitly  referred  to  as  the  foundation  of  the  two 
smaller  treatises  before  us,  which  proceed  from  two  gentlemen,  who, 
whilst  themselves  putting  forth  very  different  views  as  to  points 
of  detail,  closely  accord  as  to  all  general  considerations  both  witii 
each  other  and  with  oui*selves.  Mr.  Dunn's  Essay  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  *  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine,*  and  which  are  now  issued  in  a  collected  form,  having  for 
their  object  to  expound  the  general  bearing  of  Physiology  upon  Psy- 
chology, and  ab  the  same  time  to  advance  certain  new  propositions 
which  appear  to  their  author  to  be  deduciblc  from  the  results  of  in- 
quiries carried  further  in  the  same  direction.  **  Written,"  as  ho  says 
of  them,  "  at  varying  intervals  amid  the  distraction  of  medical  prac- 
tice," they  bear  some  "  marks  of  needless  repetition  and  of  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject ;"  but  of  such  imperfections  it 
would  be  hypercritical  to  take  account  in  a  series  of  papers  containing 
so  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable.  Dr.  Noble's  little  book, 
which  is  essentially  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  treatise 
on  Psychological  Medicine,  is  more  compact  and  less  elaborate ;  but 
its  object  is  less  to  develope  any  new  views,  than  to  present,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  general  reader,  a  summary  of  what  is  known,  or  may 

*  British  and  Foreign  Uedical  Reriew,  vol.  xxii.  p.  486. 
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he  reasonably  surmLsed,  as  to  the  dependence  of  difiereiit  forms  of 
Psychological  activity  upon  the  instruineutality  of  difierents  parts  of 
the  Encephalon.  The  notice  which  wo  took  of  it  in  our  hist  number 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  fui*tlier  allusion  to  it  on  the  present 
oeoaaion. 

Taking  our  stand  uj^on  the  Article  just  ix^ferrcd  to^  tlie  great  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  show  in  general  terms  what  the  Cerebrum  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do,  we  shall  fii-st  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  substantiated  or 
rendered  probable,   by  subsequent  researches  into  the   comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebrum.     In  this  survey  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
the  Mammalian  series ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  Cerebrum  fii*st  asserts  its 
predominance  over  the  sensorial  centres ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  in  this  single  class  we  should  accomplish  the  entire  ascent 
from  a  grade  of  cerebral  development  that  seems  but  little  elevated 
above  that  of  the  Buxl,  to  one  in  which  the  proportions  are  so  com- 
pletely revei'sed,  that  the  Cerebi*um,  both  in  size   and  complexity, 
throws  every  other  part  except  the  Cerebellum  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically  into  the  shade.     The  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  Fish  and  the  Marsupial,  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  Marsupial  and  Man.    For  even  the  external  augmentation 
of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  lower  of  these  two  seiies,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  proportional  development ;  since  a 
▼ery  slight  examination  suffices  to  show  that  the  hemispheric  gan- 
glia are  still,  in  the  lowest  Mammalia,  nothing  else  than  incrusta- 
tions (so  to  speak)  wrapping  round  the  comparatively  large  sensorial 
centres  ;  whilst  a  more  careftd  examination  of  their  internal  structure 
brings  to  light  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
fibres.  But  as  we  ascend  through  the  higher  ISIammals,  we  find  the  size 
of  the  Cerebrum  to  increase  beyond  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  sensory 
ganglia  ;  its  superficial  layer  of  vesicular  matter  is  vastly  augmented 
not  merely  in  thickness,  but  in  extent  of  surface  ;  and  its  fibrous 
strocture  progressively  increases  in  complexity,  so  as  almost  to  defy  the 
efforts  of  the  most  skilful  anatomist  to  unravel  its  multiple  interlace- 
ments.     The  Cerebrum  is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  most  distinctive 
portion  of  the  Mammalian  organization.      The  arrangement  of  the 
genital  apparatus  (in  which  we  include  the  mammary  glands)  peculiar 
to  this  class,  is  subservient  to  tliat  prolongation  of  the  period  of  de- 
pendence of  the  ofispring  upon  the  parent,  which  we  find  throughout 
Animated  nature  to  stand  in  relation  to  a  higher  grade  of  ultimate 
derelopment.     And  as  the  various  modificatious  of  general  structure 
which  its  different  types  present,  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  far  more 
intloiately  related  to  distinctive  peculiarities  in  their  respective  habits 
of  life  than  they  are  elsewhere,  we  should  anticipate  finding  in  the 
ICatmualian  series  a  diversity  of  conditions  of  cerebral  organization, 
correii^nding  to  that  divei-sity  in  the  construction  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  apparatus  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  its  several 
orders,  and  yet  more  closely  related  to  that  progressive  advance  in 
inMigence  whioh  is  the  essential  character  of  elevation  in  this  class. 
The  researches  of  comparative  anatomists,  though  fitr  from  informing 
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us  completely  as  to  the  Cerebral  organization  of  the  several  tjrpes  of 
Mammalian  stmctiire,  have  brought  together  a  mass  of  material  whieh 
admits  (to  say  the  least)  of  provisional  arrangement ;  and  we  shall 
now  inquire  what  are  the  general  conclusions  to  which  the  fiurts  thtis 
classified  appear  to  point. 

Four  leading  modifications  of  cerebral  structure  liave  been  recently 
shown  by  Prof  Owen*  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  class  Mammalia  ;. 
and  these  are  concurrent  with  such  modifications  in  other  important 
systems  of  organs,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  that  distinguished  naturalist^ 
to  afibrd  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  primary  division  of  the 
group : — 

I.  The  first  and  lowest  sub-class  may  be  termed  from  its  cerebral  cha- 
racter Lyenaepkala,  or  looae-brained,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being- 
comparatively  loose  or  disconnected  with  each  other,  owing  to  the  want 
of  the  great  transverse  commissure  or  corpus  callosum.  The  size  of  these 
hemispheres  is  such  as  to  leave  exposed  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the  <;ere- 
bellum,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes ;  their  surface  is  generally 
smooth;  and  the  anfractuosities,  when  any  present  themselves,  are 
few  and  simple.  This  division  includes  the  two  orders  {Mcnotremaia 
and  MareupioHa)  of  "  implacental*'  Mammals,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  Zoologists  to  rank  as  a  distinct  sub-class,  on  account 
of  their  very  marked  jwints  of  affinity  to  the  oviparous  V-ertebrata, 
but  which  Prof  Owen  now  regards  as  constituting  a  group  equivalent 
in  value  to  each  of  the  other  three,  and  as  having  special  relations  of 
analogy  with  the  Lissencephala.  Although  our  acquaintance  with 
these  animals  is  comparatively  imperfect,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  as  regards  intelligence  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
entire  Mammalian  series ;  and  that  their  habits  of  liie  are  almost 
entirely  determined,  as  in  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata,  by  the  instincts 
peculiar  to  each  species,  which  are  capable  of  very  little  modification 
either  by  education  or  by  change  of  external  conditions. 

II.  The  next  well-marked  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Cerebrum 
is  where  the  corpus  callosum  is  present,  but  connects  cerebral  hemi- 
si>heres  as  little  advanced  in  bulk  or  outward  character  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding sub-class ;  the  cerebnim  leaving  both  the  olfactory  lobes  amd 
the  cerebellum  exjwsed,  and  being  commonly  smooth,  or  with  few  and 
simple  convolutions  in  a  very  small  section  composed  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  group.  The  Mammals  so  characterized  constitute  the 
sub-class  Lissericephcda,  or  smooth-brained  ;  under  which  are  ranked 
the  orders  Rodentia,  Insectivora,  Cheiroptera,  and  Bmta  (this  last 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Edentata  of  Cuvier).  In  each  of  these 
orders,  many  points  of  affinity  to  the  oviparous  Vertebrata  are  diseem- 
able ;  and  notwithstanding  that  an  undue  reliance  on  dental  characters 
has  led  almost  all  systematists  to  assign  a  much  higher  position  to  the 
Cheiroptera  and  Insectivora  (the  former  having  been  generally  ranked 
next  to  the  Quadrumana,  and  the  latter  between  the  Cheiroptem  and 
the  Camivora),  we  feel  satisfied  that  in  thus  degrading  them.  Professor^ 

*  Jonniftl  of  the  Linnmrn  Society,  rol.  li.  lS5r,  p.  It. 
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Owen  has  assigned  to  them  a  far  more  appropriate  place  than  that 
yAaxh,  they  have  previously  occupied.  The  aptitude  of  the  Cheiroptenu 
lusectivora,  and  oertain  Bodentia,  to  faX\,  like  Reptiles,  into  a  state  of 
true  torpidity,  associated  with  a  corresponding  faculty  of  the  heart  to 
circulate  imperfectly-aerated  hlood,  is  an  important  physiological 
diacacter  of  degradation ;  as  is  also  the  predominance  still  manifested 
in  all  thfisft  orders,  as  among  the  Bruta,  of  the  instinctive  over  the 
iotelligeatial  direction  of  their  actions.  It  is  among  the  Bodentia  and 
Inseotivora  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  con- 
stnictive  and  the  migratory  instincts^  which  the  Mammalian  class 
presents ;  and  there  are  so  many  obvious  points  of  parallelism  between 
these  two  orders,  that  nothing  but  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  their 
dissimilarify  could  have  led  scientific  natuitdists  to  separate  what  less 
inatmcted  observers  have  recognised  as  closely  allied. 

III.  The  third  leading  modification  of  the  Mammalian  cerebi'um  is 
marked  by  such  an  increase  in  its  relative  size,  that  it  extends  over 
more  or  less  of  tlie  cerebellum  and  of  the  olfiictory  lobes.  Save  in  a  few 
exceptional  casea  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  of  the  Quadinimana^ 
tke  aoperfioies  is  folded  into  more  or  less  numerous  gyri  or  convolutions ; 
whence  the  name  Gf^ncepiiola,  or  convolute-brained,  assigned  by 
Professor  Owen  as  the  designation  of  the  third  sub-class,  under  which 
he  incittdee  the  orders  C€iaoea  and  Svrema  (the  former  carnivorous,  the 
latter  herbivorous  pisciform  mammals),  the  Ungulata  or  hoofed  qua- 
drupeds (which  he  distributes  under  the  four  orders  ToxooUnUia,  Pro* 
ho9cUUat  Periam^daUylOy  and  Artiodactyla),  and  the  Unguiculata,  now 
limited  to  the  Cetmivora  and  Qtiadrumana.  In  this  sub-class  we  look 
ia  vain  for  those  marks  of  affinity  to  the  Ovipara  which  are  exhibited 
by.ihe  preceding ;  and  in  it  '^  the  Mammalian  modification  of  the 
YertebRato  type  attains  its  highest  physical  perfections^  as  manifested 
by  the  bulk  of  some,  by  the  destructive  mastery  of  others,  by  the 
address  and  agility  of  a  third  order.  And,  through  the  superior 
pijchoiogioal  £MsultieBy — adaptive  intelligence  predominating  over  blind 
instinoty'— which,  are  associated  with  the  higher  development  of  the 
hnin,  the  Gyrexkoephaia  afibrd  those^  species  which  have  ever  formed 
ike  most  chmshed  companions  and  servitors,  and  the  most  valuable 
aeorcea  of  wealth  and  power,  to  Mankind.*' 

IV.  In  Mao,,  the  brain  presents  an  ascensive  step  in  development^ 
higher  and  more  strongly  marked  than  that  by  which  the  preceding . 
solMslass  was  distinguished  from  the  one  below  it.  Not  only  do  the 
QOBebral  hemii^heres  overlap  the  olfiustory  lobes  and  cerebellum,  but 
they  extend  in  advance  of  the  one,  and  further  back  than  the  other. 
Their  posterior  development  is  so  marked,  that  anatomists  have 
amgned  to  that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lol)e ;  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  geuiiB  HoTho,  and  equally  peculiar  is  the  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  '  and  the  hippocampus  miuor,*  which  characterize  the 
poetericM:^  lobe  of  each  hemisphere.  The  superficial  grey  matter  of  the 
oensbrmn,  through  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions,  attains 
its  maximum  of  extent  in  Man.  With  this  highest  form  of  bi*ain  are 
aaooiated  peculiar  mental  powersi  the. possession  of  which  entitles  the^ 
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genus  Hionw  to  rank  as  the  representative  not  merely  of  a  distinct  oeder, 
but  of  %  distinct  snb-claae  of  Mammalia^  for  whieh  Professor  Ow«i  pco^ 
poses  the  name  Archencephala,  significant  of  its  dominant  supmocitjk 

It  is  obviously  a  question  of  the  first  importance  to  ddgyroim 
whether  in  the  ascending  series  marked  out  by  these  subdivision^ 
anything  like  a  continuous  gradation  can  be  traoed  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  C^*ebrum,  by  which  Cuvier's  well-known  prtnctplc  can 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  functions  of  parts  sucoesaiTeLj 
added ;  or  whether  the  differences  between  the  several  tjrpes  c£ 
Cerebral  organization  are  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  mere  addition 
and  subtraction,  but  involve  fundamental  differences  of  plan.  On  thia 
point  our  information  is  still  very  scanty  ;  and  even  with  all  the  aid 
that  we  gain  from  the  study  of  development,  the  reply  must  still  be 
extremely  vague.  It  seems  to  us  most  probable,  however,  fbom  various 
data  whioh  we  collect  from  the  researches  of  MM.  Leui-et  and  Gratiolet, 
as  well  as  from  general  considerations,  that  the  latter  view  would  be  the 
truer  one ;  so  that  to  maintain  that  by  simply  abstracting  or  snppreas- 
ing  one  part  after  another,  we  could  bring  down  the  brain  of  Man  to 
the  condition  of  that  of  a  Marsupial,  would  be  to  affirm  a  propositioK 
very  far  from  the  truth.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  because  tbe 
skeleton  of  a  Fish  is  nearest  the  archetype,  the  suppression  of  those 
parts  of  the  human  skeleton  which  are  peculiar  to  it  would  make  it 
correspond  with  tliat  of  a  fish.  The  general  law  of  progress  from  the 
general  to  the  8|)ecial  must  apply,  if  it  be  the  grand  truth  we  hold  it 
to  be,  to  the  development  of  the  cerebnun  as  to  that  of  every  other 
organ  ;  and  however  like  the  brain  of  the  embryo  Marsupial  may  be 
to  the  brain  of  the  Hmnan  embryo,  the  subsequent  difference  is  ooca* 
sioned  not  merely  by  the  advance  in  the  development  of  tbe  Human 
brain,  but  by  the  advance  (though  much  more  speedily  checked)  in 
the  development  of  the  Marsupial  brain  cUofig  a  different  line, 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to  convey  our  meaning.  If  the 
difference  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  hemispheres  were  merely  smch 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  suppression  of  the  corpus  oallosum,  then 
the  psychical  phenomena  of  the  Marsupial  (if  we  could  rightly  interpret 
them)  would  show  us  what  functional  deficiencies  arise  out  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  transverse  commissure.  But  there  is  another 
most  important  difference,  consisting  in  the  very  large  size  of  the 
anterior  commissure  in  the  Marsupial;  and  although  this  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  its  relation  to  the  olfactive  lobes,  which  oeem, 
when  highly  developed,  to  be  specially  connected  through  part  of  its 
fibres,  yet  it  seems  to  be  partly  related  to  its  function  as  a  band  of 
inter-oerebral  oonnexion,-*its  fibres,  as  MM.  Foville  and  Giutiolet 
have  demonstrated,  passing  transversely  through  the  coipora  etnatit 
even  in  Man  and  the  Quadrumana,  to  various  parts  of  the  hemisphecet, 
especially  (singular  as  it  seems)  to  their  posterior  lobes.  Thuathe 
functions  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  very  probably  be  performed  in 
the  Lyencephala  by  the  anterior  commissure,  the  high  development  of 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  positive  peculiarities  distinctive  of 
cerebral   conformation  in  that  gronp.      We  doubt  not  that,  others 
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voiiid  -be  fliscovsred  by  caiefol  examinatioDy  whioh  would  ahdw  that 
the  cerBbium  of  the  MamifHals  oould  no  mcnre  correctly  be  deacribed 
by  negative  cbaracters  alone,  than  their  genital  aj^aiatus  could  be 
chamobonzed  by  its  want  of  the  parts  that  aj^rtain  to  the  Placental 
MaTwraalff 

We  will  take  another  illustration  from  a  different  part  of  the  cere- 
bral Oigamaation.  According  to  M.  Gratiolet  there  is,  in  the  Quadra- 
manaand  in  Man,  a  large  tract  of  fibres  which  passes  at  once  from 
the  Q^iic  nerves  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  quite  independently  of  any 
oonnejcioB.  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  thalami  opticL  The 
rays  of  its  fim^like  expansion  may  be  easily  traced,  he  affirms,  into  all 
those  parts  of  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere  which  are  behind 
the  poeterior  fold  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  but  in  front  of  this  it  is 
wry  diffiottit  to  follow  them,  on  account  of  their  interlacement  with 
the  conveiging  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Still  he  affirms  that  he 
has  saoceeded  in  tracing  these  fibres  as  far  as  the  frontal  extremity  of 
the  Jbeousphere ;  and  that  they  have  their  special  termination  in  that 
band  of  oonvolutions  which  extends  along  its  superior  border,  and  oi 
which  the  high  development  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  human 
Wain.  Now  in  the  Monkeys,  the  optic  nerve  is  very  large ;  but  the 
portion  of  it  whioh  proceeds  to  the  cerebrum  is  relatively  small,  a 
niQoh  more  considerable  part  of  its  fibres  proceeding  to  the  corpora 
qoadrigemina.  In  the  inferior  Mammalia,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  cerebral  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  at  all,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hemispheres,  to  which  it  may 
most  readily  be  traced ;  still  M.  Gratiolet  states  that  he  is  satisfied 
himself  of  its  existence  in  the  Garni vora,  whilst  in  the  Herbivora, 
aad  especially  in  the  Rodentia,  its  presence  is  more  doubtful.  lu  the 
Marsa]iiahi,  however,  the  roots  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  directly  to  their 
large  tubercnla  quadrigemioa  and  thalami  optici,  the  cerebral  expan- 
sion being  altogether  deficient.  Here  again,  therefore,  we  have  a 
case  not  merely  of  suppression  but  of  substitution  ;  for  as  the  cerebral 
roots  of  the  optic  nerve  diminish,  the  roots  proceeding  to  the  sensory 
ganglia  augment  not  merely  in  proportionate  but  in  absolute  amount 
— a  fiict  which  (if  M.  Gratiolet's  statement  of  it  should  prove  cor- 
rect) is  of  remarkable  physiological  import,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 
And  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which  we  may  refer  in  the  same 
connexion  ;  viz.,  that  as  we  descend  the  Vertebrate  series,  the  portion 
of  the  roots  proceeding  to  the  thalami  optici  diminishes,  whilst  that 
wiiidi  passes  to  the  tubercula  bigemina  (or  proper  optic  ganglia)  in- 
creasesy  and  this  not  merely  relatively  but  positively. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  method  of  inquiry  to  the  Gerebral 
kemisphere  taken  as  a  whole ;  and  consider  what  evidence  we  have  in 
regard  to  the  homology  of  its  parts  in  the  higher  aud  in  the  lower 
Mammalia.  In  the  first  place,  has  the  ordinary  divisiou  of  the  hemi- 
sphere iato  hbeSf  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  any  real  existence  % 
The  anterior  lobe  is,  it  is  true,  bounded  inferiorly  by  the  fisciuit)  of 
Sylvius^  whilst  the  extension  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tdolfi  into  its  substance  seems  a  definite  mark  of  its  distinctness.     But 
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along  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  hemiBphere,  and  on  ita  &Tiperi<H» 
aapeot,  there  is  not  the  least  mark  of  seivaiution  ;  on  the  contrary,  an. 
absolute  continuity  in  the  convolutions  between  the  anterior  and  thc^ 
middle  lobes  exists  in  every  part  but  that  into  whidi  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  extends  ;  and  when  the  anatomy  of  the  Cerebrum  ia  studied 
from  the  developmental  point  of  view,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  so  far  from  constituting  a  division  between  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes,  marks  the  real  termination  of  the  anterior 
lobe  which  is  as  it  were  folded  back  upon  itself.  A  very  simple  illus- 
tration will  render  this  apparent.  Let  the  reader  merely  double  his 
fingers  down  towards  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  if  not  quite  olenohing. 
his  fist ;  the  palm  will  then  represent  the  middle  lobe,  the  fingers  the 
anterior  lobe,  the  line  whore  the  ends  of  the  digits  approximate  the 
palm  will  be  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  space  between  the  doubled 
phalanges  will  be  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  obviouiv 
then,  that  as  the  real  continuity  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm  is  at  the 
bases  of  the  former,  there  is  no  true  division  between  them  where  the 
bending  of  the  fingers  brings  their  points  into  proximity  with  the 
palm  ;  and  further,  that  the  proper  anterior  termination  of  the 
member  is  not  at  the  forward-projeoting  knuckles,  but  at  the  doubled- 
back  tips. 

Between  the  middle  and  the  posterior  lobes,  there  is  no  external 
semblance  of  a  division  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  posterior  cornu  of 
the  ventiicle  and  that  of  the  hippocampus  minor  ai'e  regarded  as  its 
characteristics.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pre* 
senoe  of  these  parts  can  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  lobe  is  altogetlier  a  superadded  organ  in  Man  ;  since  the 
posterior  cornu  may  be  considered,  like  the  anterior,  merely  as  an 
infolded  space;  and  the  hippocampus  minor  is  not  a  speciid  organ, 
but  merely  a  part  of  the  ganglionic  mass  which  is  peoidiarly  8ha})ed- 
OQt  by  the  inward  projection  of  one  of  the  fissures  dividing  tlie  con« 
volutions  at  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  lobe,  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  longitudinal  commissure  (Solly). 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  each  Cei-ebral  hemisphere  must  be 
looked-ou  as  a  single  organ,  unless  a  truly  natural  division  can  bo 
shown  to  exist  in  it,  either  by  the  evidenoe  of  its  developmental  hie* 
tory,  or  by  the  comparison  of  its  convolutions  in  different  groups  of 
animals.  Now  if  we  compare  the  Cerebrum  of  a  Kabbit  (for  example) 
with  that  of  Man,  cither  of  three  modes  of  development  might  be  theo* 
retically  conceived  possible.  1.  The .  organ  may  enlarge  as  a  whole, 
every  j>art  of  it  extending  itself  in  equal  or  nearly  equal  propor^(»L 
In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the  difierenoe  in  rela- 
tive size  and  configuration,  the  cerebnim  of  the  Rabbit  would  be  homo* 
logons  08  a  wlide  with  that  of  Man.  2.  The  organ  may  extend  itself 
chiefly  by  outgrowth  at  its  two  extremities,  just  as  a  tree  grows  et  the 
ends  of  the  ramifications  of  its  branches  and  of  its  roots ;  the.  anterior 
lobes  budding  forth  first,  and  then  the  posterior,  so  as  really  to  consti- 
tute new  and  distinct  paais.  In  this  case,  the  cerebrum  of  the  Babbit 
would  in  its  enlai*ged  form  corre8|X)nd  only  with  the  middle  lobs^ni 
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timt  of  Man.  3.  The  prmoipal  growth  may  realtor  take  place  in  the- 
oentral  poirtio&;  new  sabstance  being  interpoaed  there,  so  as  to  separate' 
^  anterior  and  posterior  halves,  carrying  the  one  forwards,  and  the^ 
other  backwards,  joet  as  the  epiphyses  of  a  long  bone  are  separated  by 
the  dongationn  of  i;he  shaft.  In  this  <»8e,  the  cerebrum  of  the  Rabbit 
ipoold  really  represent  the  (mt&ricr  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  that  of 
Man ;  and  the  part  peculiar  to  him  would  be  the  middle  lobe. 
Between  these  possible  modes,  a  more  car^il  study  of  development 
than  htts  yet  be^  made  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  one.  The 
fllndy,  however,  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  softness  of  the 
embryonic  eerebrum,  which  mi^es  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  track 
the  oooree  of  its  fibres  ;  and  by  the  absence  of  any  such  definite  indi- 
cation%  etth^f  on  the  snrfiMse  or  in  the  substance  of  the  oigan,  as  may 
aflbrd  a  guide  to  the  distinctness  of  its  parts.  The  descriptions  that 
have  been  given  of  the  dev^opment  of  the  posterior  lobe,  which  is 
the  last  part  to  be  formed,  certainly  favour  the  conclusion  that  this 
bads  forth  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  lobe  ;  but  we 
do  not  oonsider  them  by  any  means  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  shiftiBg-baok  of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  as 
cor  third  hypothesis  involves.  And  all  that  is  known  of  the  develop* 
raent  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  an  extended  part  of  the  original  cerebrum,  and  not  an  addition 
to  it 

Now  if  we  inquire  into  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  convolutions^ 
we  shall  find  that  it  rather  favours  the  third  hypothesis  than  others  of 
the  preceding.  It  may  be  true  that  the  convolution  termed  by  Foville 
Vmiriei  or  the  hem,  which  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  corpus 
ealloeum,  represents  the  same  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  all 
Mammals  in  which  it  can  be  distinguished.  But  it  seems  equally  true 
thattheaoterior  convolutions  in  the  cerebrum  of  a  Ruminant  correspond 
with  the  antexior  convolutions  in  the  cerebrum  of  Man,  and  that  the 
posterior  convolutions  which  are  continuous  with  them  in  the  former 
are  separated  from  them  in  the  latter  by  a  set  of  interposed  con- 
volutions of  whose  existence  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  elephant. 
**  Suppose,*'  says  Leuret,  "  all  the  superior  oon volutions,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  great  internal  convolution  which  is  united  with  them, 
to  bo  obliterated,  then  the  fourth  anterior  convolution  might  be  united 
to  the  fourth  posterior,  the  third  to  the  third,  and  we  should  have  one 
of  the  groups  of  convolutions  of  the  brain  of  ruminants  and  soli^iedes." 
Now  it  is  this  series  of  interposed  convolutions  that  especially  dis- 
tmgnishes  the  brain  of  Quadrumana  from  the  brains  of  other  Gyrence- 
pfafda  excepting  the  Elephant;  and  its  development  is  still  more 
xemarkable  in  Man.  Hence  we  cannot  help  surmising  that  the  prin- 
cipal extension  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  antero-i>06terior direction  is  due 
rather  to  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  wedgenshaped  addition  into  the 
middle  of  the  hemisphere,  which  not  only  separates  its  two  extremities 
but  causes  them  to  b«id  downwards,  than  to  the  outgrowth  of  a  new 
lobe -at  either  «id.  At  present  we  can  only  throw  out  these  ideas  as 
little  better  than  speculations ;  our  object  is  chiefly  to  show  that  they 
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are  at  any  rate  as  wortby  of  consideratioD,  and  have  as  much  claim  to 
aocepiance  as  the  views  at  present  commonly  entertained ;  the  time 
may  perhaps  not  be  far  distant,  when  more  certain  data  for  the 
determination  of  this  question  may  Ml  within  our  reach. 

The  advance  in  the  development  of  the  Cerebrum,  however,  which  is 
so  obvious  in  the  ascending  series  of  Mammalia,  does  not  consist  only 
p  augmentation  of  size,  and  in  extension  of  surface  by  the  convoluted, 
arrangement  of  the  vesicular  stratum ;  there  is  also  a  vast  iucrea:se  ia 
the  complexity  of  the  antingement  of  the  Ebrous  tracts  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  each  hemisphere  with  each  other ;  and  connecting 
either  hemisphere  with  its  fellow  as  well  as  with  other  parts  of  the 
encephalon.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  M.  Gratiolet  on 
the  disposition  of  these  tracts  ;  and  he  gives  an  elaborate  description 
of  their  course.  Proceeding  from  the  internal  towards  the  external 
surface  of  ea^h  hemisphere,  he  enumerates  the  following  as  its  consti- 
tuent parts  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Human  cerebrum  : — 1.  The 
cortioai  layers  of  the  internal  surface.  2.  The  system  of  commissures 
proper  to  the  internal  surface,  all  of  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fibrous  riband  or  Voiurlet  3.  The  expansions  of  the  corpus 
callosum  which  pass  to  the  convolutions  of  the  internal  surface.  4. 
The  internal  wall  of  the  occipital  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
5.  The  external  wall  of  this  cavity.  6.  Outside  this  wall,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  corpus  callosum  which  Reil  has  designated  the  tapis,  7.  Ex- 
ternally to  the  tapiSi  the  stratum  of  the  cerebral  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve.  8.  Beyond  this,  the  stratum  of  the  fasciculus  which 
spiings  from  the  iuternal  geniculate  body.  9.  Then  the  stratum  of 
fibres  directly  proceeding  from  the  peduncular  fan.  10.  The  stratum 
of  fibres  expanding  from  the  anterior  commissure.  11.  The  lamina 
which,  from  the  corpus  callosum,  descends  into  the  inferior  convolutions 
at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  1 2.  The  system  of  commissures  proper  to 
the  external  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  13.  The  cortical  layers  of  the 
external  surface. — In  the  fronto-parietal  region,  the  intei'lacements  of 
these  different  strata  are  so  complicated  that  their  coui*8e  cannot  be 
tmced  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  the  pai't  of  the  hemLsphere  that 
lies  behind  the  posterior  duplicature  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

As  we  have  already  adverted  to  M.  Gratiolet's  account  of  the  double 
connexion  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  shall  here  only  stop  to  mention  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  connexions  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  as 
to  which  there  has  been,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  on  im- 
portant difference  of  opinion  amongst  some  of  the  most  able  neurolo- 
gists,— Arnold  and  Keil,  followed  by  most  British  authorities,  affirming 
that  its  fibres  [>ass  directly  from  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere 
to  those  of  the  other,  whilst  Foville  has  adopted  the  other  idea  of 
Willis  that  it  is  a  commissure  between  the  peduncles  and  not  between 
the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres,  which  has  also  been  supported  by 
Tiedemann  and  Kolaudo.  According  to  M.  Gratiolet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  by  a  particular  mode  of  prepai-ation,  each  of  the 
appearances  on  which  the  above  conclusions  are  based ;  so  that  each 
may  be  accepted  as  having  a  measure  of  truth,  but  not  as  being  the 
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whole  tnitli.  How,  then,  are  these  two  opposing  views  to  be  i^econ- 
ciled  \  According  to  one  possible  hypothesis,  the  corpus  callosum 
cont-ains  two  distinct  systems  of  fibres,  one  passing  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  hemisphei^s,  the  others  uniting  by  transverse  arches 
tlie  coronse  of  the  peduncles.  According  to  another,  the  corpus  callo- 
sum  is  formed  of  fibres  proceeding  from  the  corona  of  one  pedxmcle  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  It  is  very  positively 
affirmed  by  M.  Gratiolet  that  the  second  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
the  correct  one  ;  for  that  in  nO'instanoe  has  he  been  able  to  trace  any 
&scicnlus  continuously  from  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere  to  those 
of  the  other  ;  whilst  he  has  fouud  every  one  which  he  could  trace  so 
fer,  arching  downwards  into  the  peduncle  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  solution  appears  by  no  means  improbable  in  itself ;  and  it  ha» 
this  great  claim  upon  our  admission  of  its  high  probability,  that  it  re- 
conciles the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  most  experienced  and 
trustworthy  anatomists,  without  invalidating  the  real  basis  on  either  side. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  Development  of  the  Encephalon,  M.  Gratiolet 
warns  us  against  being  led  astray  by  the  analogies  which  unquestion- 
ably present  themselves  between  its  transitional  forms  in  Man  and  its 
permanent  conditions  in  the  lower  Mammals ;  and  remarks  that 
Tiedemann  and  those  who  have  followed  him  have  done  wrong  in 
attaching  themselves  too  exclusively  to  these  analogies,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  differences.  And  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  necessary  parallelism  between  the  order  of  the  appearatice  and  that 
of  the  development  of  tlie  diff*erent  parts,  or  (as  we  presume  that  he 
means  to  say)  between  the  morphological  and  the  histological  trans- 
formation of  the  organ.  Thus  notwithstanding  a  certain  general 
resemblance  in  plan  between  the  cerebrum  of  Man  and  that  of  the 
Quadrumana,  there  are  very  marked  differences  in  their  respective 
courses  of  development.  For  in  the  ascending  series  of  Monkeys,  the 
completion  of  the  general  form  is  found  to  precede  the  first  appearance 
of  convolutions;  whilst  in  Man  the  convolutions  appear  and  multiply 
a  long  time  before  the  general  form  is  complete.  The  order  in  which 
the  several  convolutions  appear  is  almost  opposite  in  the  two  cases ; 
the  alphabet  being  recited  (so  to  speak)  from  alpha  to  omega  in  the  one 
case,  and  from  omega  to  alpha  in  the  other.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  no 
epoch  in  its  development  can  the  human  brain  be  said  to  resemble  that 
of  any  monkey  ;  and  that  if  its  development  be  arrested  in  any  inferior 
stage,  the  organ  still  presents  characters  which  are  peculiarly  anthropic. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  hemispheres  do  not  seem  to 
develope  themselves  in  an  absolutely  symmetrical  manner  :  the  frontal 
convolutions  most  frequently  api)earing  earlier  on  the  left  side,  whilst 
those  of  the  occipito-sphenoidal  lobe  are  first  seen  on  the  right.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  observation,  except  from  its 
concurrence  with  the  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  less  perfect 
symmetry  between  the  convolutions  in  the  completely-developed  hemi- 
Fpheres  of  Man,  than  there  is  in  the  Mammalia  generally. — Without 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  information  it  affords,  we  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  portion  of  M. 
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Gratiolot's  work ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  trae 
developmental  history  of  the  Human  Eucephalon  has  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  In  its  earlier  stages  there  will  doubtless  be  found  a  close  con- 
formity to  the  general  Mammalian  type ;  and  up  to  a  somewhat  advanced 
condition  its  development  will  probably  be  found  to  run  tolerably 
parallel  with  that  of  the  higher  Gyrencephala ;  but  those  later  stages 
which  mark  its  distinctive  characters,  require  to  be  worked  out  in  i«r 
more  minute  detail  than  that  of  which  we  find  evidence  in  M. 
Gratiolet's  book  ;  though  we  meet  with  sundry  hints,  that  lead  us  to 
surmise  that  he  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  ihk 
subject,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has  not  thought  it  suitable 
to  bring  forwards. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  Second  Part,  which  treats  of  the 
Experimental  History  of  the  Nervous  Centres,  and  of  the  Intelligence, 
for  some  addition  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  way  of  facts,  inferences,  or 
suggestions ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  found  it  singularly 
barren  of  novelty,  and  so  £eu:  behind  the  state  of  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  should  have  to  go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  to 
bring  ourselves  down  to  its  level.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indioate,  by 
way  of  example,  that  the  psychology  of  Vision  is  discussed  without 
any  reference  to  Professor  Wheatstone's  researches,  and  that  imder  the 
head  of  the  effi)cts  of  imagination  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  are 
discussed  without  the  least  reference  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Dunn's  Essay,  which  contrasts  most  £Eivourably 
with  M.  Gratiolet*s  more  pretentious  treatise  in  the  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion it  displays  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  physiological  psychology, 
and  in  the  value  of  the  suggestions  it  throws  out  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  of  them.  Avowedly  taking  his  stand  on  the  views  which  we 
recapitulated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  author  looks  at 
the  Cerebrum  as  an  organ  superimposed  upon  the  centres  of  the  senses 
rial  consciousness,  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  the  faculties  both  of 
the  Perceptive  and  of  the  Intellectual  consciousness ;  and  he  considers 
its  type  through  the  whole  Vertebrate  series  to  be  essentially  the  same, 
its  evolution  taking  place  from  before  backwards,  in  a  series  of  ascend- 
ing planes  of  development.  The  longitudinal  convolutions,  from  their 
first  marking-out,  increase  in  number,  volume,  and  extension  back- 
wards as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  as  the  range  of  its 
perceptive  intuitions  or  faculties  widens.  The  primitive  basement 
convolutions  of  the  hemispheres, — the  great  internal,  or  Vmtrkt  o( 
Foville, — ^form  in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion  the  broad  boundary  lines  <^ 
demarcation  between  the  sensory  and  the  perceptive  ganglia,  between 
the  sensational  and  the  ideational  apparatus ;  being,  in  fact,  as  the 
<;entral  organs  of  the  perceptive  consciousness  generally,  the  common 
portals  to  intellectual  action  and  volitional  power.  Now  with  these 
hasement  convolutions,  all  the  other  longitudinal  conyolutions  of  the 
iiemispheres  are  directly  connected  and  associated  ;  and  Mr.  Dunn  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  entire  series  forms  an 
aggregate  or  whole,  oonstituting  the  nervcrus  apparatus  of  our  peree]>- 
tive  conaoiousness^  —the  instrument  of  all  our  immediate  cognition, 
not  merely  of  external  existences^,  their  sensible  qualities  and  physical 
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attributes,  but  ako  of  those  purely  ideational  activities  wliioli  cousti- 
tuto  8o  large  a  part  of  our  mental  o()erations,  and  wliich,  together  with 
the  emotional  conditions  that  are  cloaelj  associated  with  them,  make 
op  the  eaten tial  part  of  the  character  of  each  individual 

In  its  lowest  grade  of  developmejit,  the  Cerebrum  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Dann  as  consisting  essentially  of  the  basement  or  internal  convo- 
lution, and  of  its  anterior  and  basilar  connexions ;  and  looking  to  the 
Acuities  of  the  animals  which  are  characterized  by  this  grade  of  cero- 
bral  development,  he  thinks  that  we  should  justly  consider  the  func- 
tion of  the  anterior  portion  of  their  hemisph^es  to  consist  in  tha 
acquirement  of  a  perceptive  knowledge  of  external  things,  whilst  the 
posterior  or  basilar  minister  to  those  elementary  feelings  and  appe- 
tites which  may  be  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  Yertebrata,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  love  of  life,  the  alimentative  propensity,  the  sexual 
appetite, -and  the  tender  regard  for  ofispring.  Mr.  Dunn  thiuks  that 
it  can  aearcely  be  denied  that  the  intuitions  (whether  original  (ht 
acquired)  which  are  called  forth  by  the  activity  of  the  specif  senses, 
and  with  which  are  allied  the  feelings,  appetites,  and  instincts  that 
have  reference  to  the  demands  of  our  corporeal  nature,  constitute  the 
chief  and  prominent  part  of  the  mental  life  of  the  inferior  Yertebrata, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  constitute  the  inferior  region  of  the  more 
elevated  mind  of  Man,  and  enter  largely  into  the  complicated  web  of 
his  conscious  existence. 

Upon  thia  foundation  there  is  erected  in  the  superior  Mammals  a 
higher  plane  of  cerebral  development,  in  which  the  perceptive  appa- 
ratus presents  itself  in  a  more  extended  form.  For  the  longitudioal 
convolutions  are  carried  upwards  above  the  lower  perceptive  organs, 
and  are  prolonged  backwards  even  beyond  the  median  lobe ;  and  with 
this  mark  of  elevation  Mr.  Dunn  thinks  that  we  may  associate  that 
higher  exerci^  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  in  which  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion not  merely  of  the  sensible  qualities  and  physical  attributes  of 
external  things,  but  of  their  differences  and  relations,  of  their  order^ 
aarrangement  and  number,  of  the  phenomena  of  their  action  (or  events), 
and  in  which  the  higher  individual  or  personal  affections,  such  as  love 
of  self  and  love  of  others,  are  called  into  play. 

In  the  highest  plane  of  cerebral  development,  wliich  is  exclusively 
human,  the  towering  longitudinal  convolutions  receive  the  completion 
of  their  development  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  and  with  this 
are  associated  in  Mr.  Dunn's  idea  that  more  elaborate  and  complex 
action  of  the  perceptive  conscioiisness,  and  that  operation  of  the  moral 
And  religions  feelings,  which  are  the  distinctive  prerogatives  of  Man. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  those  forms  of  cerebral  activity 
jJone  which  minister  to  the  various  kinds  of  perceptive  activity  that 
directly  result  from  the  contact  of  the  perceptive  fsiculties  of  the  Mind 
with  the  external  world  or  Nature.  But  to  perceive  and  to  tidnk  are 
distinct  mental  processes,  though  indissolubly  connected,  since  ideation 
is  the  pabulum  of  thought.  All  our  representative  knowledge  is  the 
product  or  creation  of  the  mind's  own  power  of  intellection  ;  and  of 
this  power  Mr.  Dunn  holds  that  the  transverse  convolutions  of  the 
Cerebrum  serve  as  the  instrument,  these  being  anatomically  a  distinct 
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series,  and  kaviog  no  direct  connexion  with  the  basement  or  great 
internal  convolutions.  The  appeal  must  be  made  for  the  oonfirmation 
or  the  setting-aside  of  these  views,  to  the  brains  of  the  most  rational 
among  Mammals ;  since,  if  such  should  exhibit  a  high  deveiopment  of 
the  transverse  convolutions,  whilst  in  species  merely  allied  to  these, 
whose  habits  appear  to  be  governed  by  instinct  alone,  the  transverse 
convolutions  are  correspondingly  small,  a  very  important  probability 
will  be  afforded  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dunn's  hypothesis. 

We  believe  that  no  intelligent  psychologist  will  now  be  inclined  to 
^pute  that  the  true  difference  between  Man  and  other  Mammalia 
rests  specifically  and  fundamentally  on  the  greater  number  and  the 
higher  nature  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  emotional  states ;  the 
less  elevated  forms  of  both  being  common  to  him  with  animals  much 
lower  in  the  series.  Hence,  in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion,  the  tripartite 
division  of  the  Cei*ebrum  into  lobes,  and  the  order  and  succession  of 
their  development,  point  to  some  such  inferences  as  the  following  : — 

1.  In  animals  which  only  possess  the  representatives  of  the  anterior 
lobes,  these  must  necessaiily  be  the  seat  of  the  mental  faculties  which 
such  animals  manifest. 

2.  If  the  posterior  lobes  be  exclusively  Human,  they  must  be  the 
seat  of  exclusively  human  faculties. 

3.  The  middle  lobe  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  those 
affections  which  are  more  of  a  personal  or  individual  character,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  more  directly  connected  than  the  others 
with  the  sensory  apparatus,  and  especially,  by  the  olfactory  peduncles, 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  the  guiding  sense  to  the  gratification 
of  the  first  instinctive  want,  or  craving  for  the  conservation  of  ex- 
istence, of  the  young  Mammal.  Hence  the  love  of  life  may  be  reganled 
as  one  of  the  primordial  forms  of  cerebral  activity,  and  may  be  feirly 
located  in  the  primordial  convolutions. 

As  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  upon  several  of  the  points 
involved  in  Mr.  Dunn's  statement  of  doctrines,  we  shall  limit  our- 
selves to  a  general  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  present 
aspect  of  the  question.  We  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  method  of 
the  inquiry,  and  believe  that,  rightly  followed  out,  it  will  lead  to  im- 
portant results.  But  it  appears  to  us  far  more  difficult  than  he  wonld 
seem  to  suppose,  to  determine  in  the  first  place  what  are  the  mental 
phenomena  in  the  lower  animals  which  are  homologous  with  those  of 
man  ;  and  secondly  to  determine  what  are  the  homologous  parts  of  the 
cerebral  structure.  We  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions  what 
a  fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  instinctive  and  the  intelli- 
gential  sources  of  ojierations  that  may  really  be  in  themselves  of  the 
same  character ;  the  action  in  the  former  case  being  the  direct  response 
to  an  external  impression,  which  only  involves  the  sensori-motor 
apparatus,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  the  product  of  cerebral  activity  to 
which  external  impressions  may  only  afibrd  the  remote  stimulus.  The 
architecture  of  the  bee  as  compared  with  that  of  man,  the  migrations 
of  the  locust  in  search  of  food  as  compared  with  man's  voyages  across 
the  ocean  with  the  like  object,  the  nurture  of  the  eggs  and  pupse  so 
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JtepMjkrkiibld  ia.ilM^aQt  as  eompared  with  tiie  thoughtful  card  bestowed 
by  tWfW#U*tniuiect  hujoan  mother  upon  her  ofl^ing,  ara  examples 
of.tibediffiM»Qoe:ta.whi^h  we  allude.  lu  the  case  d[  Invertebrated 
auiifiakh^we^h^veiiot  much  difficulty  ia comioig  to  the  oondiifiion  that 
ereuL  the  moft  abriking  manifestations  of  adaptiveness  do  not  indicate 
th^t  the  0ou;ree  of  this  adaptiveness  exists  in  the  ndnd  of  the  animal ; 
iince.ii  may  be  fairly  set  down,  whenever  it  is  the  constant  habit  of 
the  species,  to  the  account  of  its  bodily  organ ization,  like  the  equally 
ada}iti?e  actions  of  coughing,  sneezing,  ^.,  in  ourselyes.  But  when 
w!e  haye  evidence  of  the  dawning  of  tbe  truly  rational  powers,  corre- 
gpofvlipg  with  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  cerebrum,  there  comes 
to  l>e  fr  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  instinctive  or  intuitional 
from  the  intelligential  direction  of  the  actions.  We  do  not  say  that 
tlua  jdifficulty  is  insurmountable  ;  we  believe  that  it  may  be  in  great 
degree  got  over  by  careful  observation  and  judicious  analysis  of  ^ts  ; 
but  at  present  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  premature  to  base  any  induc- 
tion upon  the  comparison  of  the  psychological  manifestations  of  the 
lower  animals  with  our  own. 

We  may  take  a  fimdamcntal  question  of  visual  perception  as  an 
illustration  of  our  remarks.  We  have  lately  been  engaged  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  our  appreciation  of  the  solid  forms  and 
relative  distances  of  objects  ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  that  which  we  gain  through  the  medium  of  binocular  vision,  and 
which  comes  to  us  so  directly  and  instantaneously  as  to  have  much  of 
tbe  character  of  an  instinct,  is  really  the  residt  of  long  expeiience  in  the 
ii^terpretation  of  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular  sensations;  the  only  part 
which  can  be  regarded  as  an  original  intuition  being  the  sense  of 
direction,  by  which  we  instinctively  refer  an  impression  made  upon  the 
retina  to  an  external  source  having  a  certain  related  position  in  space.^ 
Now,  we  think  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
exact  distance  of  near  objects  is  an  original  and  not  an  acquired 
intuition  with  many  of  the  lower  animals  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
that  the  movement  which  resultn  from  the  visual  impression  does  not 
acquire  any  perceptive  appreciation  at  all.  And  this  being  the  case, 
we  should  refer  the  resultant  action,  which  in  man  has  a  cerebral 
source,  to  the  most  direct  prompting  of  the  optic  ganglia.  Now  it 
is  not  a  little  confirmatory  of  thiti  view,  that,  if  M.  Gratiolet's  state- 
ment be  correct,  the  proper  cerebral  termination  of  the  optic  nerve 
gains  rapidly  upon  its  sensorial  roots  in  the  ascending  series  of 
Mammalia,  and  is  particularly  developed  in  Man.  And  if  he  be  further 
ju.-itiiied  in  the  assei'tion,  that  the  fibres  of  this  cerebral  root  directly 
proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  but  primarily 
and  especially  to  the  posterior,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
dations of  Mr.  Dunn's  theory, — namely,  the  primordial  nature  of  the 
great  internal  convolution, — is  knocked  away.  The  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  what  Mr.  Dunn  regards  as  the  primitive  convolutions  to  tlie 
superadded,  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  our  notion  of  their  physiological 
connexion.  For  we  should  have  expected  that  if  there  were  any  portion 
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of  the  Cerebram  set  apart  for  the  perceptive  coDscioosness,  it  would  have 
beeD  a  stratum  of  grey  matter  interposed  between  the  sensorial  centres 
and  the  convolutions,  and  not  any  portion  of  the  periphery  itsel£ 

Again,  it  goes  very  much  against  our  notions  of  cerebral  action  to 
suppose  that  any  particular  set  of  convolutions  are  the  instruments  of 
thought  and  reflection,  as  distinguished  finom  simple  ideation.  Our 
whole  mental  life  consists  in  a  succession  of  ideas  and  of  feelings  con> 
nected  with  them ;  and  that  succession,  the  order  of  which  is  deter- 
mined  suggestwdy,  seems  to  us  much  more  related  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  convoluted  surface  are  connected  with 
each  other,  than  to  the  independent  operation  of  any  particular  partu 
of  them.  We  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  notion  that  different 
parts  of  the  convoluted  surface  may  be  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
different  classes  of  ideas  (though  we  do  not  as  yet  see  any  valid  evi* 
denoe  that  they  are  so) ;  but  the  linking-together  of  these  ideas  by 
associations  of  various  kinds,  on  which  depends  the  growth  of  our 
reasoning  powers  as  well  as  of  the  imaginative  and  poetic  faculty,  can 
hardly  be  the  work  of  a  set  of  convolutions  disconnected  from  the 
rest.  Besides,  the  transverse  convolations,  to  which  Mr.  Dunn  assigns 
this  office,  are  already  developed  as  fally  as  any  other  part  of  the 
hemispheric  ganglia,  in  the  brain  of  the  infant ;  and  yet  its  mental 
life  for  years  to  come  is  scarcely  elevated  to  all  appearance  above  that 
of  the  brutes.  But  during  those  years  we  believe  that  a  store  of 
perceptions  and  of  simple  ideas  founded  on  them  is  being  laid  up ; 
and  that  a  development  of  commissui'al  fibres  is  taking  place,— -partly 
according  to  an  original  plan,  varying,  like  the  shape  of  the  brain 
itself,  in  each  individual,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  habitual 
mode  in  which  the  organ  is  used, — ^which  fibres  co-operate  with  the 
vesicular  matter  of  the  convolutions  they  connect,  in  establishing  those 
peculiar  relations  between  ideas,  which  determine  their  succession  in 
the  modes  which  we  denominate  Memory,  Imagination,  and  the  like. 

In  thus  expressing  our  differences  from  Mr.  Dimn,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  record  our  sense  of  the  great  value  of  his  Essay,  as  one  cal- 
culated to  prove  a  stimulus  to  thought  in  others,  and  to  direct  intel- 
ligent minds  to  a  field  of  inquiry  which  can  only  be  really  productive 
when  cultivated  by  men  of  Mr.  Dunn's  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection.  The  difficulties  of  the  work  are  great ;  but  that  should 
not  be  a  ground  of  discouragement,  for  difficulties  were  made  to  be 
overcome ;  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Dunn  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  man  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to 
do  something  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry,  vrill  find  means 
to  do  80  even  in  the  midst  of  the  distracting  cares  of  an  active  profes- 
sional life.  The  more  extensive  his  practice,  indeed,  the  more  sure  he 
is  to  find  something  worthy  of  being  noted  and  recorded ;  and  we 
would  point  to  the  succession  of  cases  which  Mr.  Dunn  has  published 
at  various  times,  as  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  this 
department  of  inquiry  with  which  we  are  acquainted, — in  regard  alike 
to  the  mode  in  which  their  psychological  and  their  pathologi^  pheno- 
mena are  recorded. 
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Oh  Cfdorqform  and  other  AnoislheUcs  ;  thmr  Action  and  Admini^ro' 
tion.  Bj  John  Snow»  M-D^  Lioentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
iPhjsiciaiia.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Bbkjaiuk 
W.  RiGH4iBDaoK»  MJ).>  LioentiAte  of  the  Koyal  CoU^  of  Phy- 
sidaitf. — London^  1858.     pp.  443. 

A  PAVio  has  latriy  seised  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  the  employ- 
nwnt  of  ehlorolbnn,  because  in  rapid  succession  several  deaths  hare 
oeeun«d  whioh  appeared  fairly  attributable  to  this  agent.  If  these 
daaths  lunre  proved  anything,  they  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tioii  of  the  earnest  worker,  now,  alas,  no  more  among  us,  that  chloro- 
form  partakes  of  the  character  of  all  x>owerful  agents  in  requiring  to 
he  used  with  care  and  with  a  due  r^;ard  to  the  ordinary  laws  both  of 
poeomatios  and  of  vital  dynamics.  To  judge  by  the  remarks  that 
meet  na  on  all  sides,  one  would  suppose  that  a  grand  discovery  had 
just  been  made  that  annstheeia  was  to  be  purchased  only  at  the  risk 
of  li^B;,  and  that  medical  men  had  hitherto  been  using  chloroform, 
ether,  or  amylene  at  haphazard,  rather  perhaps  with  a  view  to  saving 
themselves  trouble,  than  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  patients  of 
pain  and  suffering.  But  as  medical  men  seised  avidly  upon  the  great 
saggeation  of  etherization,  because  they  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  could  be  oonfinrred  upon  mankind,  and  a  certain  means  of 
advancing  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  so  they  also  at  once  reco« 
gniaed  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  employment  of  anaesthetics, 
and  sought  to  determine  the  exact  limits  which  should  guide  us  in 
their  administration.  No  one  thinks  of  decrying  railways  because  of 
the  oeoasianal  accidents,  however  fearful,  which  are  attributable  to 
negliflenee  in  some  quarter ;  nor  is  our  steam  fleet  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned,  and  emigration  arrested,  because  terrific  conflagrations  or 
ezpkxions  prematurely  hurry  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
into  the  arms  of  death,  owing  to  culpable  neglect  of  precautions 
whioh  we  all  know  to  be  necessary.  Dr.  Snow,  more  than  any  other 
j^jTsician,  has  assisted  in  promoting  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  after 
yMir  first  introduction  into  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  no  one 
more  fblly  appreciated  the  dangers  which  may  surround  its  employ- 
ment, or  sought  more  earnestly  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those 
kmenteble  issues  which  from  time  to  time  have  startled  us  from  our 
feeling  of  security.  The  numerous  experiments  so  carefully  con- 
dooted  by  Dr.  Snow  amply  testify  to  the  sound  judgment  which  he 
held  upon  these  questions.  He  was  not  led  away  by  enthusiasm  to 
overlook  the  necessity  of  well  weighing  all  the  circumstances  that  in- 
fluence the  result  produced  by  chloroform  and  its  congeners ;  and 
his  large  experience  at  the  operating-table  and  at  the  bed-side  only 
served  to  stimulate  this  earnest  student  to  ever  renewed  eflbrts,  not 
only  to  lessen  the  risks  attending  the  use  of  known  ansesthetics,  but 
also  to  discover  others  which  might  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
endangering  the  patient,  even  if  exhibited  in  a  careless  manner.     He 
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thought  at  one  time  that  he  had  in  amylene  found  a  hydrocarbon  which 
accomplished  all  he  desired  ;  but  two  deaths  which  occurred  imder  his 
own  administration  bitterly  disappointed  these  hopes  :  yet  the  energy 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  man  would  certainly  have  carried 
him  on  to  ultimate  and  complete  success  had  not  the  hand  of  death 
been  laid  upon  him,  and  arrested  a  career  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  and  as  a  beacon.  The  interesting  and  warm-hearted  memoir 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Snow's  work,  by  one  whom  we  all  know,  tells  us  of  no 
thrilling  deeds  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  it  informs  us  how,  by  hanl 
work  and  determination.  Dr.  Snow  overcame  the  dragon  that  oppoae9 
the  progress  of  so  many  a  London  physician,  and  had  reached  the 
tree  from  which  the  Golden  Fleece  was  suspended  ;  it  reminds  us  how, 
as  early  as  1848,  Dr.  Snow  saw  the  principles  upon  which  the  action 
of  narcotic  inhalations  are  based,  and  knew  their  dangers  commensu* 
rate  with  their  power  of  doing  good. 

**  He  demonstrated  that  these  substances  modify,  and  iu  lai-ge  quantities 
arrest,  the  animal  functions,  iu  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  power  as  that  by 
wliich  they  modify  and  arrest  combustion ;  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
and  other  kinds  of  oxidation  unconnected  with  the  living  body  when  they  (the 

narcotics)  are  mixed  with  tlic  atmospheric  air Placing  a  taper  during 

one  of  our  experiments  in  a  bottle  through  which  chloroform  vapour  was 
diffused,  and  watching  the  declining  flame,  lie  once  said,  *  This,  now,  is  all 
that  occurs  in  narcotism ;  but  to  submit  the  caudle  to  the  action  of  the  nar- 
cotic without  extinguishing  it  altogether,  you  must  neither  expose  it  to  much 
vapour  at  once,  nor  subject  it  to  the  vapour  too  long,  and  this  is  all  you  can 
provide  against  in  subjecting  a  man  to  tlie  same  influence.  I  could  illustrate 
all  the  meaning  of  this  great  practical  discovery  of  narcotism  on  a  farthing 
candle,  but  I  fear  the  experiment  would  be  thought  rather  too  common- 
place.* "  (p.  xvii.) 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  medical  literature  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Dr.  Snow's  views  will  be  known  from  the  various  papers 
which  he  has  published  in  various  periodicals,  but  especially'^  in  the 
old  Medical  Gazette  during  the  yeara  1848-1851.  The  present  volume 
is,  however,  by  no  means  a  rechauffe ;  new  experiments,  and  a  careful 
summary  of  the  very  extensive  experience  which  Dr.  Snow  has  en- 
joyed in  the  use  of  chloroform,  in  surgery  and  medicine,  since  its  first 
introduction  into  practice,  are  added,  and  the  whole  forms  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  practitioners.  They  can  nowhere  find 
a  more  lucid  account  of  very  important  inquiries  into  the  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  of  chloroform  and  some  other  ansesthetics ;  and 
whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  chloroform  may  be,  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Snow  will  ever  serve  as  a  guide  and  a  pioneer  to  those  who  wish  to 
extend  and  establish  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  suflfei'ing  humanity 
through  the  removal  of  pain. 

The  book  was,  so  to  say,  completed  on  the  deathbed  ;  the  editor 
has  only  added  the  index  and  the  memoir  already  alluded  to  ;  we 
have,  therefore,  as  every  page  testifies,  the  honA  fide  production  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Snow.  After  an  historical  intix>duction,  and  some 
general  remarks   on  inhalation,   the   properties   and    prepai*atiou  of 

«  Vol.  xH.  pp.  850,  898,  1074;  vol.  xlii.  pp.  830,  412.  C14,   840,   1021  ;  vol  xliii.  pp. 
328,  451,602,  088;  vol.  xliv.  p.  272;  vol.  xlri.  pp.  821,  748;  vol.  xlvil.pp.  124,622. 
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chloroform,  with  its  physiological  effects,  and  the  circumstances  modify- 
ing those  efi^ts,  are  examined.  Most  medical  men  are  familiar,  from 
obseryatioD,  with  the  various  degrees  of  narcotism  which  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  is  capable  of  producing ;  but  we  fear  that  even 
those  who  habitually  employ  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  employed,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  valuable  experiments  and  calculations  of  Dr.  Snow, 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  ratio  that  exists  between 
the  quantity  of  vapour  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  its  anaes- 
thetizing efl^ts.  The  experiments  were  made  by  intix)ducing  into 
glass  jars,  birds,  guinea-pigs,  cats,  with  definite  quantities  of  chloro- 
form ;  the  cubic  contents  of  the  jar  being  ascertained,  it  was  easy  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount  of  saturation  of  the  contained  air.  By 
noting  the  time  at  which  the  different  effects  of  the  vapour  became 
perceptible,  and  comparing  the  results  thus  obtained  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  data  that  we  possess  regarding  the  respiratory  fimctions 
of  man.  Dr.  Snow  has  arrived  at  a  series  of  conclusions  which  establish 
his  character  as  an  inductive  philosopher.  The  book  before  us  happens 
to  be  open  at  page  66.  We  quote  the  fifteenth  experiment  as  an 
instance  of  the  author*s  mode  of  procedure  : — 

"A  cat  was  put  into  the  jar  holding  3000  cubic  inches,  and  82 '5  grains  of 
chloroform  were  introdaced,  oeing  two  grains  and  three-quarters  to  each  hun- 
dred cubic  inches.  In  five  minutes  it  had  evaporated,  and  the  cat  began  to 
stagger  in  its  walk.  In  two  minutes  more  it  was  i^nable  to  stand.  Five 
minutes  after  the  chloroform  had  evaporated  the  cat  was  quite  insensible,  and 
breathing  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  times  in  a  minute.  It  was  now  taken 
out.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  98^.  In  half  an  hour  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  jar  it  had  recovered  its  consciousness,  but  was  still  drowsy. 

"  It  was  now  put  into  the  jar  again,  and  the  same  quantity  of  chloroform 
vas  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  five  minutes  it  had  evapo- 
rated, and  the  cat  was  again  insensible.  In  other  five  minutes  it  was  breathing 
rather  deeply  forty-eight  times  in  the  minute.  Twelve  minutes  after  the  chlo- 
roform had  evaporated,  the  cat  was  breathing  in  the  same  manner,  but  sixty- 
eight  times  in  the  minute.  The  breathing  afterwards  became  shallow  and  feeble, 
ami  half  an  hour  after  the  chloroform  had  evaporated  it  was  eighty-eight  in  the 
minute.  In  five  minutes  more  the  breathing  ceased.  The  cat  was  taken  out 
of  the  jar,  and  the  stethoscope  was  applied  to  the  chest.  The  heart  could  not 
be  heard  to  beat  at  first,  out  iu  a  snort  time  the  cat  gave  a  gasp,  and  the 
heart's  action  returned,  and  the  breathing  became  re-established. 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Snow  draws  from  the  experiments  are 
probably  known  to  our  readers ;  but  no  harm  can  result  from  those 
which  have  an  especial  practical  bearing  being  again  put  upon  record. 
He  shows  that  one  grain  of  chloroform  to  each  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  air  sufiices  in  cats,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice,  to  induce  the  second  de- 
gree of  narcotism,  or  that  state  in  which  consciousness  and  voluntary 
motioD  are  nearly  but  not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  he  finds  that 
serum  at  100^,  and  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
sdves  about  its  own  volume  of  vapour  of  chloroform  ;  and  he  calcu- 
lates that  one  part  in  16,285  is  the  average  proportion  of  chloroform 
by  measure  in  the  blood  in  the  second  degree  of  narcotism.  Assuming 
the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  human  adult  to  be,  according  to 
Yalentin's  oalcolations^  about  30  pounds,  he  infers  that  twelve  minims 
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of  chloroform  is  the  quantity  whidi  must  be  reoeived  into  the  cireulir 
tion  to  produce  narcotism  of  the  second  degree.  A  lai^ger  amount  is 
employed  iu  practice,  because  so  much  is  lost  in  the  processes  ordina* 
rily  used  for  inhalation ;  but  Dr.  Snow  has  found  that  by  introducing 
twelve  minims  into  a  bladder,  and  causing  the  Tapowr  to  be  inhaled 
over  and  over  again,  as  is  done  with  laughing  gas,  narcotism  of  the 
second  degree  is  produced. 

This  is  dearly  one  important  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  chloroform.  The  second  and  parsUel^one  in  its  bearing 
upon  practice  is  the  proved  necessity  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of 
a  large  quantity  of  vapour  suddenly  into  the  circulation,  in  order  to 
enable  the  system  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions  under 
which  it  is  placed.  Although  we  feel  assured  that  death  may  be  in- 
duced by  chloroform  in  various  ways,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  results  from  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence which  the  vapour  exercises  upon  the  heart.  In  most  of  the 
£ital  cases,  the  presence  of  a  weak  and  more  or  less  degenerated  heart 
has  fiioilitated  Uiis  deleterious  action ;  but  Dr«  Snow  has  proved  to  us 
that  even  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  we  need  not  fear  the 
admiuiatration  of  chloroform  by  inhalation,  provided  we  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  a  disproportionate  amount  at  once — provided  we 
see  that  the  air  taken  into  the  circulation  is  not  chaiged  with  too 
much  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation.  It  is  manifest  that  it  must  be  desirable  to  graduate 
the  amount  of  chloroform  vapour  taken  up  by  the  air  inhaled  with  as 
much  exactitude  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  if  the 
chloroform  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  on  a  handkerchief  or  on  Ikit 
folded  together.  The  most  exact  way,  as  might  suggest  itself  from 
what  has  preceded,  would  be  to  introduce  a  measured  quantity  into  a 
bag,  and  having  filled  it  by  means  of  bellows,  to  allow  the  patient  to 
infiale  it  again  and  again.  Dr.  Snow  tried  this  plan,  and  found  that 
he  obtained  very  uniform  results ;  but  although  he  regarded  the  pkn 
as  perfect  so  for  as  regarded  the  safety  ai  the  patient,  he  abandoned 
it  on  account  of  certain  practical  inconveniences  which  accompanied 
it.  We  should  also  imagine  that  were  this  system  generally  carried 
out,  although  there  would  be  no  danger  from  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
the  danger  from  asphyxia  would  still  be  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
uniform  and  absolute  success  of  the  agent.  To  meet  the  varioue  re- 
quirements <^  the  case,  Dr.  Snow  introduced  an  inhaler  (invented  by 
Dr.  Sibson),  which  allows  of  a  graduid  admixture  of  air  and  <^on>> 
form  vapour,  and  enables  the  person  giving  tbe  chJorofom  to  dilute 
the  vapour  to  any  extent  by  the  adjustment  of  tbe  valves.*  The  only 
objeotion  that  can  be  offered  to  this  apparatus  is^  that  paiionts  are  aipt 
to  take  alarm  at  the  use  of  an  unknown  instrument,  more  than  M  the 
i^lication  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  their  mouth  and  nostrilsi  But 
laedical  men  ou^t  to  be  aware  of  the  grounds  upon  which  th#y  shculd 

*  It  mvy  be  wen  to  tusgest  the  neoeatlty  of  always  oafefblly  examtiiiag  tlM  Talva,  it 
be  eertain  that  thty  att  feadlly ;  the  ralTea  ooeaaioiially  get  ditsmmged,  ao  tifcat  pm»eifci 
«tfM>ta  at  inapiimtioa  beeome  tttceaway,  wMoh  sm^  giine  itea  to  ii^}arioiiaNMit% 
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to  o^erocmie  snch  toivial  objections,  since  the  question  iQTolved 
is  not  ODe  of  mere  convenience,  but  maj  be  one  of  life  or  death. 

The  collection  of  &tal  cases  whicU  had  occurred  up  to  the  time  of 
Dr.  Snow's  death,  and  the  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearances,  alone  serve  to  render  the  work  one  of  great 
viliie.  We  again  see  a  reason  for  admiring  the  assiduity  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  scientific  zeal  which  induced  him  carefully  to  probe  the 
virtues  of  his  favourite  remedy  in  every  direction.  It  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Glover,  as  early  as  1842,  that  chloroform  destroys  the  irritability 
of  the  hearts  of  animals  in  whom  it  had  been  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  lyr.  Snow  has  found  that  the  direct  application  of  the  vapour 
of  chloroform  to  the  heart  arrests  its  action  ;  the  suddenness  of  the 
firtal  isaoe  in  most  of  the  persons  who  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
chloroform,  the  sudden  pallor  which  spreads  over  the  patient>  the 
arrest  of  the  pulse  commonly  even  before  respiration  has  come  to  a 
complete  standstill,  the  frequent  presence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  tissue  in  the  heart,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action  is  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  that 
cnse  it  is  due  to  an  overcharge  of  the  vapour  in  the  blood  carried  back 
from  the  longs  to  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  study  the  cases  brought  together  by  Dr.  Snow,  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  that  if  death  ensues  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  para- 
lysis of  the  heart,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  asphyxia,  and  coma,*  though 
Jess  frequently,  come  in  for  their  share  in  the  causation  of  the  ^tal 
isRie.  It  behoves  the  chloroformist  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
organs  in  which  the  thread  of  life  may  be  cut  deserves  w&tching,  but 
that  the  greatest  danger,  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  may  prove 
irretrieviU>k^  if  at  the  first  outset,  as  well  as  during  the  later  stages  of 
inhalAtion»  the  blood  conveyed  to  the  heart  is  chared  beyond  a  certain 
point  with  the  narootizing  vi^ur. 

lu  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Snow's  labours,  we  would 
«ioe  again  urse  upon  the  profession  at  large  the  importance  of  study- 
ing carefiiUy  the  results  obtained  by  our  laborious  and  lameoted  fellow- 
vodDBr.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  mantle  has  Allien  upon 
soma  earnest  inquirer,  whoae  claims  upon  our  attention  shall  be  based 
upon  a  higher  merit  than  the  only  one  of  having  administered  chloro- 
foraii  or  having  seen  it  administered,  in  so  many  thousand  cases.  We 
may  not^  for  the  sake  of  science  or  humanity,  allow  the  great  achieve- 
ment ef  modern  medicine  to  slip  from  our  grasp  because  some  flaws 
4ire  yet  perceived  in  its  structure.  Whether  by  local  applioationsy 
or  by  bnngittg  the  whole  system  under  a  Lethean  influence^  we 
nooeed  in  diminishing  bodily  suffering,  we  must  seek  to  obtain  per^ 
i&ot  control  over  our  agent;  but  we  can  no  more  revert  to  the 
timcB  when  sorgical  manipulation  and  the  infliction  of  pain  were 
sjmooymona.  Yet  a  little  more  perseverance  and  a  little  more  patient 
BBMarohy  and  wa  may  hope  to  secure  annstheaia  without  even  the  com- 

•  We  mmy  n£n  tha  reader  for  ibrther  infbnnation  on  the  caiue  of  death  firom  chloro- 
Jbrm  to  tlia  ezparimeiite  of  Dr.  Faure  (Arehiree  Q^neralee  de  MMeoine,  Juin,  JoUlet, 
.▲sOt,  SepL»Oet.»  1S68)  i  and  of  Br.  Chapman  (Med.  Time*  and  GaaafttCb  Oot.  SO,  1M3). 
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paratively  trifllDg  dangers  which  still  surround  its  production  when 
properly  given.  But  whenever,  in  the  history  of  medicine,  the  subject 
shall  be  touched  upon,  the  name  of  Dr.  Snow  will  stand  out  promi- 
nently, and  will  receive  reverential  mention.  To  use  the  words  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Harveian  oration 
delivered  in  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Wilson,  he  will  ever 
remain  "  Nix  per  eethera  notvs.'* 

Review  V. 

1.  KHmcUologische  Untersuchungen,  oder  Grunclziige  der  KUmcUologie 

in  Hirer  Bezieliung  auf  die  Gesund/ieitS'  VerhaUnisse  der  BevoUce- 
rungen.  Von  A.  Muhbt,  M.D.,  &c. — Leipzig  und  Heidelberg ,  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  816. 

Climatological  InveatigeUians,  or  OuUiTies  of  Climatology  in  its  reUUion 
to  the  Scmita/ry  Condition  of  the  Population  in  different  Countries, 
By  A.  MtJHRY,  M.D. 

2.  Hygiene,  or  HeaWh  as  depending  upon  the  Conditions  of  tJie  A  tmo- 

spliere,  Foods  atid  DrinJcSf  Motion  and  Rest,  Sleep  and  WakefuU 
ness,  Secretions^  Exertions,  and  Retentions,  Mental  Emotions, 
CloMng,  Bathing,  dec.  By  James  H.  Pickford,  M.D.— Zoncfow; 
1858.     8vo,  pp.  290. 

"  *  Climate,'  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  comprehends  all  the  physico- 
geographical  forces  which  act  perceptibly  upon  our  organs,  which 
are  consequently  variously  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  and 
are  possessed  of  etiological  importance.  In  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  relates  to  all  organic  beings,  and  therefore  to  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  rural  economy  ;  but  in  the  present  work  it  is 
considered,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  only  in  reference  to  the 
hmnan  race.*' 

Such  is  the  definition  of  Climate  given  by  the  author  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is,  of  course,  prin- 
cipally in  a  medical  point  of  view  that  we  shall  jnst  now  have  to 
consider  climate ;  but  there  are  other  aspects  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  well-informed  physician  under  which  the  subject  may  be  studied. 
These  may  be  found  ably  unfolded  by  Mr.  Buckle*  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  recently  published  and  very  remarkable  work,  in  which 
he  considers  the  ''  influence  exercised  by  physical  laws  over  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  and  over  the  character  of  individuals." 

The  physical  agents  alluded  to  Mr.  Buckle  classes  under  four 
heads — Climate,  Pood,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature.  "  The 
word  climate  I  always,"  he  says,  "  use  in  the  narrow  and  popular 
sense."  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it  nearly  coincide 
with  "  physical  geography."  **  Climate  constitutes,"  says  Dr.  Fony, 
"  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertaining 
to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature."  (p.  37,  note,) 

Mr.  Buckle  conisiders  climate,  food,  and  soil,  not  separately,  but 

*  History  of  CfTillzailon  in  England.    By  Henry  Tliomas  Buckle.    London :  J.  TT. 
t*arker  tnd  Bon,  ISftT.    Vol.  I.    Gen«rml  Introduction,  Chap.  2. 
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under  the  sereral  heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action—* 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  which  is  through  the 
accmntilation  of  wealth,  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  class,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  knowledge ;  secondly,  the  increase  of  popular 
tion,  and  especially  of  the  labouring  class,  will  be  modified  by  the 
cheapness  and  abundance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  scarceness  and 
dearness;,  of  the  national  food.  That  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food 
will  in  a  great  measure  directly  dejiend  upon  the  climate,  is  self- 
evident.  But  in  this  respect  climate  will  also  have  an  indirect  action ; 
for  as  in  hot  countries  the  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up,  and  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  bodily  exertions  of  their  inhabitants  ai-e  less  frequent, 
and  the  decay  of  tissue  is  consequently  less  rapid,  smaller  supplies  of 
both  non-azotized  and  azotized  food  will  be  required  in  the  hotter  than 
in  the  colder  regions.  But  it  follows  that  in  colder  regions  a  more 
highly  carbonized  diet  will  be  required ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively 
httle  carbon  is  found.  Moreover,  carbonized  food  being  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  animal  world,  and  being  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
oxidized  food,  which  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  among 
those  who  require  the  former,  a  bolder  and  more  adventurous  character 
than  is  found  in  nations  **  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly 
oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and,  indeed,  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle.'*  After  some 
further  observations  on  the  subject,  the  author  continues  : — **  We  shall 
now,  I  trust,  be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown, 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  world,  the 
laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  governed,  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  anoient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and 
then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head 
against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  effectually 
retarded."  (p.  63.) 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  climate  in  the 
points  of  view  under  which  it  is  so  ably  considered  by  Mr.  Buckle. 
In  now  turning  to  the  more  medical  aspects  of  the  question^  we  shall 
place  ourselves  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Miihry. 

This  writer  commences  with  the  climatology  of  mountains,  in 
investigating  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  human  organism  the 
following  elements  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration:  —  1,  the 
diminishing  temperature  as  we  ascend  ;  2,  the  diminishing  density  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  3,  the  diminishing  quantity  of  watery  vapour  (with, 
at  a  certain  height,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  temperature,  an 
increased  amount  of  precipitated  moisture) ;  4,  the  increasing  force  of 
evaporatioiL 

As  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  Equator  and  the  Poles  is 
divided  in  reference  to  temperature  into  three  zones,  the  author  dis- 
tingtiishes  in  mountains  three  corresponding  vertical  regions  :  1,  the 
lowest  or  hot  region,  extending  at  the  Equator  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  3000  feet ;  2,  the  middle  or  temperate  region, 
reaching  at  the  Equator  from  oOOO  to  12,000  feet ;  3,  the  superior  or 
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raddy,  slight  headache  is  produced.  There  is  also  a  diminished  sos- 
oeptibility  of  the  intoxicating  effect  of  spirituous  drinks,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  increased  cutaneous  perspiration. 

The  diseases  which  diminish  or  wholly  disappear,  and  are  therefore 
endemically  absent  in  elevated  situations,  are  next  enumerated.  Trau- 
matic inflammation  runs  a  lighter  course  ;  wounds  heal  better.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  rarefied  state  and 
of  the  dryness  of  the  air  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  the  increased  force  of 
evaporation.  Indolent  ulcers  are  only  exceptionally  heard  of;  dysentery 
is  less  formidable.  The  numerous  chronic  cutaneous  affections  of  hot 
low  countries,  from  lepra  to  the  impetigines,  disappear  in  elevated 
regions. 

2.  But  the  most  important,  and  possibly  the  most  practically  useful, 
influence  of  the  climate  of  the  higher  regions,  and  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  specially  to  the  rarefied  condition  of  the  air,  is  the  decrease 
and  complete  absence  of  tubercles  of  the  lung,  pulmonary  phthisis,  the 
diminution  of  this  disease  being  plainly  perceptible  at  an  elevation  of 
4500  feet. 

3.  Obesity  is  rare,  probably  owing  to  the  strong  evaporating  power 
of  the  atmosphere.  4.  Probably  from  the  same  cause  the  renal  func- 
tion is  less  exercised,  and  perhaps  diabetes  and  albuminuria  will  more 
rarely  occur.  5.  The  psychical  influence  of  mountains  on  their  inha- 
bitants, and  still  more  on  visitors,  which  is  in  general  of  an  exhilarat- 
ing character,  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  view.  6.  The  diseases  which 
are  avoided,  especially  in  the  torrid  zone,  by  ascending  the  adjoining 
mountains,  are  numerous  :  malaria  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  great 
measure  Indian  cholera ;  dysentery,  especially  in  the  chronic  form,  is 
relieved  ;  dyspepsia,  hepatitis  ;  many  other  diseases  are  warded  off,  or 
cured,  and  among  them,  as  has  already  been  observed,  phthisis.  On 
the  contrary,  affections  which  are  endemic  in  the  mountains  are  equally 
benefited  by  a  descent  to  the  lower  regions,  examples  of  which  are 
found  in  bronchitis,  catarrh,  erysipelas,  gout,  typhus. 

The  author  briefly  describes  the  data  from  which  the  foregoing  de- 
ductions have  been  made.  They  consist  of  reports  from  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  a  mining  town  in  the  Andes,  containing,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,600  feet,  a  population  varying  from  6000  to  12,000  ;  and  from  other 
localities  at  14,000,  11,200,  11,000  feet,  &c.,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  author  states  that  his  is  the  first  attempt  to  frame  a  general 
climatology  of  mountains,  Dr.  Lombard*s  work,  *Des  Climats  de 
Montague,*  Ac,  having  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  Switzerland  ;  and  he  enumerates  Mexico,  Puebla,  Santa 
F^  dc  Bogota,  Quito,  Areqnipa,  Chuguisaca,  Potosi,  La  Paz,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Cuzco  ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  Outacamund,  Simla,  Landour, 
Dorjiling,  Caboul,  and  Cashmere,  and  Erzerum  in  Armenia,  as  places 
where  valuable  observations  might  be  made. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  subject :  the  absence  of  phthisis  in 
some  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  rarefied  air  of  elevated  regions. 
The  importance  of  discovering  the  climates  where  this  disease,  which 
indisputably,  next  to  convulsions  in  the  first  weeks  of  life,  occupies  the 
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largest  place  among  the  cauaes  of  mortality  of  the  human  i^ace,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  wanting  in  no  zone,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  absent  in  the  torrid  zone ;  in  some  localities  of  this 
region  it  is  even  particularly  frequent.  Consequently  the  geographical 
distribution  of  temperature  has  no  influence  on  its  occurrence,  although, 
as  is  well  known,  where  the  lungs  are  already  diseased,  cold,  and 
especially  sudden  change  from  warmth  to  cold,  is  very  injurious ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  removal  to  a  higher  temperature  may  act  very  bene- 
dcially  ;  but  we  are  now  s}>eaking  only  of  the  endemic  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are — 1,  certain 
regions  in  all  zones  where  phthisis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  is  almost 
entirely  absent ;  2,  there  is,  moreover,  the  very  great  probability, 
we  may  even  say  the  certainty,  of  its  frequency  decreasing  as  the 
perpendicular  height  increases,  until  it  completely  disappears. 

].  Districts  in  the  several  zones  which  exhibit  an  exemption  from 
phthisis.  Phthisis  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  Iceland ;  in  the  Feroe 
Islands  it  is  reported  as  being  rare.  We  are  informed  that  on  the 
borders  of  Canada,  at  Fort  Kent,  Maine,  where  the  mean  temperature 
is  35°*8  F.,  and  where  quicksilver  freezes  in  winter,  phthisis  scarcely 
ever  occurs. 

In  the  temperate  zone  there  are  three  districts  remarkable  for  special 
immunity  from  phthisis — namely,  Algiers,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  near  Orenburg.  We  may  add  that  in  Marstrand, 
an  island  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sweden,  consisting  of 
a  single  rock  of  granite,  mixed  with  gneiss,  pulmonary  consumption  is 
scarcely  known  among  the  natives  of  the  island,  which,  from  some 
()eculi^*ities  in  its  climate,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Madeira  of 
Sweden  ;  and  the  disease  appears  to  be  remarkably  arrested  in  such 
phthisical  patients  as  sojourn  there  during  the  summer  months,  viz., 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Septem])er.^ 

With  respect  to  the  torrid  zone  in  general,  it  is  lirst  of  all  to  be 
observed  that  phthisis  does  not  occur  less  frequently  in  it  than  in  colder 
regions.  In  Senegal,  Angola,  and  Benguela  it  is  rare.  The  East 
Indies,  with  all  their  insalubrity  from  hepatitis,  dysentery,  malaria 
fever,  and  cholera,  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  phthisis. 

lu  the  fourth  zone,  the  southern  temperate  zone,  including  the  im- 
portant British  settlements  in  Australia,  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  and 
New  Zealand,  which  is  in  general  so  distinguished  for  its  salubrity, 
phthisis  is  one  of  the  five  most  usual  affections,  the  others  being 
dysentery,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  and  ophthalmia. 

It  is  ^ill  unknown  on  what  climatic  conditions  the  endemic  absence 
of  pulmonary  tubercle  in  the  above  districts  depends.  Neither  the 
tempera^ture,  nor  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  geo- 
logical conditions  of  the  soil,  aflbrd  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  It 
does  not  depend  on  dryness  of  the  air  combined  with  heat ;  for  though 
the  air  in  ^ypt  is  very  dry,  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  very  damp  and 
moist^andin  both  localities  phthisis  is  absent,  or  at  least  extremely 
rare.     On  the  other  hand.  Nubia,  Chili,  and  Lima  also  possess  a  veiy 

•  See  Dr.  Xegaiu  Hbsb»  Om  Sreriges  Endemlska  £yakdomar.    Stockholm,  1852.  p.  bl. 
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dry  atmoapliere,  and  in  t^Me  countries  pfathisiB  is  partioalaiiy  pre- 
Talent 

2.  Phthisis  diminishes  decidedly  in  elevated  sil^iations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  rare&cdon  of  the  air.  The  only  exeeptions  to 
this  general  rule  have  heen  supplied  from  Abyssinia.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  exceptions,  the  mass  of  evidence  brought  forward  seems 
sufficient  to  establish  that  the  oecurrenoe  of  phthms  dinUnMea  ttnth 
the  cUmospheric  preantre  in  vertical  dewOicns.  We  shall  scarcely  err 
in  attributing  this  to  the  greatly  increased  rareikotion  of  the  air.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  the  system  in  general 
diminishes  and  ceases  on  lofty  mountains  ;  but  it  does  appear  that  on 
account  of  the  rarefied  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  diminished  pree- 
sure,  and  an  absolutelv  diminished  amount  of  oxygen,  the  formation 
of  tubercle  is  impeded  in  the  lungs,  a  situation  in  which  it  is  other^ 
wise  particularly  liable  to  occur.  This  may  depend  either  on  the 
diminished  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  at  a  height  of  12,000  feet  is 
less  by  more  than  one-fourth,  or  it  may  be  caused  merely  mecha- 
nically by  the  extension  of  the  act  of  inspiration  thus  rendered  neces- 
sary, with  greater  dilatation  of  the  thorax  and  bronchi.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Miihry  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  cause  of  the 
exemption  alluded  to.  We  cannot  see  how  a  diminution  of  the  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  lungs  should  be  im&vourable  to  the  formation  of 
tubercle.  On  the  other  hand,  two  etiological  facts  are  in  favour  of 
the  latter  view.  First,  the  theory  that  the  exemption  is  due  to  in- 
creased expansion  of  the  lung,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  the 
summit  of  the  lung  is  princii)ally  or  almost  solely  the  seat  of  tubercles^ 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  is  a  result  of  the  less  degree  of 
dilatation  which  precisely  this  part  of  the  lung  must  experience  in 
consequence  of  the  conical  shape  of  the  chest.  Secondly,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thorax  in  mountaineers  who  dwell  at  a  great  elevation 
is  very  remarkable,  the  chest  being  very  broad,  and  the  lungs  highly 
developed. 

In  taking  advantage,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  of  the  districts 
exempt  from  pulmonaiy  tuberculosis,  whether  the  areal  or  the  moun- 
tain regions,  we  should  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  sending  a  phthisical  patient  merely  to  a  warmer  and  more 
uniform  climate— which  relieves  only  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
lungs,  but  where  the  form  of  disease  is  not  itself  endemically  absent 
or  rare — ^and  causing  him  to  reside  in  a  climate  where  the  combined 
etiological  sources  of  his  malady  do  not  exist.  If  we  acknowledge  the 
good  effects  of  the  climates  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  the  South 
of  Spain,  Madeira,  &c.,  on  phthisical  northerns,  we  must  expect  still 
more  beneficial  results  from  those  of  Egypt,  Algiers,  the  East  Indies, 
and  still  more,  as  we  may  now  confidently  hope,  of  the  higher  moun- 
tain regions.  Dr.  Miihry  suggests  that  as  rarefied  air  acts  by  pro- 
ducing a  greater  expansion  of  the  lung,  we  may  infer  that  in  cases 
presenting  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  frequent  and 
constant  practice  of  deep  inspirations  would  be  a  rational  proceeding  of 
easy  adoption.     But  the  first  place  must  be  awarded  to  the  climatic 
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treftknflot^  ^ad  particularly  to  residexice  at  sufficient  lieightB  on  snitabk 
mountains.  Dr»  Muhiy  supposes  that  as  the  proper  and  powerful  efifeet 
of  ao  elevated  sitaaition  commences  at  450(K,  and  may  increase  until 
we  attain  a  height  of  10,000',  which  heights  correspond  to  average 
baiometrio  pressures  of  23'  and  19^  respectively,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  7000'  or  SOOO'  to  be  the  most  &voundble  elevation,  corresponding 
to  barometno  pressures  of  21  and  20  inches.  Ferhapsi,  however,  a 
ksB  degree  of  elevation  may  be  found  useM  to  those  accustomed  to 
lowland  habitations.  It  is  likely  that  at  no  distant  period  Sanatoria 
may  be  cstabliahed  in  different  situations  to  render  mountain  climates 
moie  available  for  sanatory  purposes.  Suitable  localities  might  be 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  in  Mexico,  with  their  beau* 
tifnl  terraces,  valleys,  and  table-lands ;  their  large,  and  in  part  gor- 
geous^ cities,  and  their  mild  temperature,  which  affi>rds  an  agreeable 
climate  to  an  elevation  of  8000';  or  in  the  Sierra  of  the  Andes  of 
Soulii  America,  on  their  east  side,  or  in  the  midst  of  them — ^localities 
now  rendered  accessible  by  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Biver 
Amazon. 

The  salubrity  of  a  climate  depends  in  general  and  principally  on--« 
1,  a  moderate  and  comparatively  equable  temperature  of  the  air ;  2, 
on  a  certain  dry  condition  of  the  soil ;  3,  in  a  minor  degree,  on  cer- 
tain unknown  endemi-physical  predispositions  (we  do  not  now  speak 
of  social  circumstances)  to  particular  morbid  conditions. 

The  salubrity  of  different  climates,  which  is  thus  a  product  of  several 
fiuston,  is  in  many  respects  relative.  There  is  scarcely  a  climate  which 
is  equally  healthy  to  all  men,  or  which  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
its  indigenous  population.  In  the  first  place,  the  salubrity  of  fi^reigu 
lands  has  usually  been  estimated  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  on 
European  visitors.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate aone  are  those  most  capable  of  ubiquity,  and  the  frigid  zone  is 
comparativdy  more  tolerable  to  them  than  the  torrid.  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  English  rulers  have  never  maintained  their  ground  for  three 
generations ;  still  less  halve  the  Dutch  done  so  in  Java.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Afirica^  the  second  generation  has  never  survived.  In  the 
somewhat  more  temperate  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  a  Creole  popu- 
lation has  been  able  to  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
derived  from  the  South  of  Europe,  and  now  naturalized  in  Ame- 
rica within  the  torrid  zone,  inhabits,  as  is  well  known,  the  cool  moun- 
tain districts.  The  children  of  Europeans  in  the  East  Indies  begin  to 
fitll  away  after  the  fourth  year,  and  the  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies 
have  in  general  lo»t  strength  and  liveliness.  Still,  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  mixed  posterity  of  the  Portuguese  is  found  in  later  gouerationa ; 
Jews  and  Armenians  also  give  here,  as  well  as  everywhere,  proofe  of 
general  acclimatization.  A  remarkable  example  of  acclimatization  is 
affi>rded  by  the  extension  of  the  Indian  people  in  tropical  America, 
from  the  torrid  base  of  the  Andes  to  their  icy  heights — a  difference  in 
elevation  of  13,000  feet. 

In  connexion  with  tlus  question  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
i^iftfm^PCT  for  which  the  receptivity  of  strangers  is  diminished  through  a 
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prolonged  stay  in  the  country,  while  there  are  others  the  i*eceptivity 
of  strangers  for  which  never  diminishes.  To  the  former  class  belong, 
in  the  first  place,  yellow  fever,  and  also  disorders  depending  on  plethora 
and  dyspepsia.  To  the  second  class  belongs  the  influence  of  malaria, 
in  respect  to  which  there  is  no  acclimatization  ;  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
clivity constantly  increases.  In  addition,  there  is  a  third  class  of 
forms  of  disease  for  which  decided  receptivity  of  strangers  does  not 
commence  until  after  a  continued  residence  in  the  land ;  these  are, certain 
chronic  affections  of  a  cachectic  nature — for  example,  lepra,  pachyder- 
mia, elephantiasis,  framboesia  (1),  impetigines,  tendency  to  gangrene,  dbc. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  fourth  class,  consisting  of  diseases  which  first  appear 
in  the  second  generation  in  children ;  for  example,  atrophy,  arising 
after  the  period  of  dentition.  In  general,  acclimatization  for  hot 
countries  is  to  be  defined  as  consisting,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  accom- 
modation of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  high  temperature,  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  relative  plethora  with  which  the  northern  arrived,  and 
probably  of  the  quantity  of  fibrin.  Two  years'  residence  is,  on  an 
average,  considered  to  be  necessary  to  this  end.  The  signs  of  the 
change  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  disappearance  of  the  high  complexion  of 
the  skin,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  paler  and  yellower  colour. 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  diminished  receptivity  to  yellow  fever  com- 
mences with  this  change.  There  is  no  proper  so-called  acclimatization 
fever,  though  every  first  feverish  attack  which  affects  a  new-comer  has 
been  indefinitely  so  styled ;  it  is  most  commonly  a  malaria  fever. 
When  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  have  lived  for  some  time  in  colder 
zones,  or  in  the  cool  mountain  regions  of  their  own  country,  they 
likewise  acquire  a  corresponding  acclimatization,  their  blood  increas- 
ing in  quantity  and  in  fibrin  ;  and  aflcr  their  return  home  they  present 
a  more  inflammatory  tendency,  and  diminished  immunity  from  the 
miasm  of  yellow  fever.  Europeans  inhabiting  the  tropics  experience 
afler  a  residence  in  cold  countries  a  more  rapid  disacclimatization  in 
reference  to  the  torrid  zone. 

With  reference  to  relative  salubrity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  secondly, 
that  a  climate  may  be  only  individually  healthy  or  unhealthy.  Thus 
Italy  possesses  an  individual  salubrity  for  patients  from  the  north 
affected  with  pulmonary  or  rheumatic  diseases  ;  but  the  tables  of  dis- 
ease and  mortality  show  that,  while  it  has  a  more  beautiful,  it  has  by 
no  means  a  more  healthy  climate  than  northern  Europe.  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  unhealthy  climate  with  respect  to  the  diseases 
just  mentioned,  but  its  climate  is  in  itself  more  healthy  than  that 
of  Italy. 

That  a  difference  exists  between  the  laces  of  men  with  respect  to 
susceptibility  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  cannot  be  denied.  Negroes 
possess  a  very  extensive  immunity  from  the  malaria  intoxication, 
such  as  the  Indians  in  Asia  and  America  do  not  possess ;  this  immu- 
nity will  in  general  be  found  to  hold  good  also  in  reference  to  insola- 
tion and  cerebral  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  cold,  and  to  the  contagions  of  small-pox  and  of 
framboe:iia ;  the  spinal  marrow,  too,  is  in  them  particularly  excitable. 
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tetanus  13  of  frequent  occurrence,  after  exposure  to  cold  or  after 
wounds  ;  delirium,  however,  even  in  fever,  is  rare.  If  they  change  to 
ccdder  climates  or  to  more  elevated  regions,  the  affections  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  predominate  as  the  causes  of  their  mortality — pneumonia, 
bnt  still  more,  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  also  typhus,  with  which  at 
home  they  are  absolutely  unacquainted.  But  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  inexplicable  anomalies,  that  they  do  not  last  in  some  climates 
situated  in  the  tropical  zone — ^for  example,  in  the  Mauritius,  and  still 
less  in  Ceylon  ;  phthisis  is  the  proximate  cause  of  their  mortality  in 
these  localities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  constitute  an  increasing  and 
numerous  population  in  the  southern  States  of  North  America,  where, 
nevertheless,  severe  winters  occm* ;  and  they  prosper  remarkably  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  States  of  La 
Plata.  Of  the  Indians  in  America  we  find  it  remarked,  that  in  New 
Granada,  where  goitres  occur  in  the  highest  degree  combined  with 
cretinism,  they  ai-e  quite  free  from  these  affections.  This  exemption 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  race. 

Thirdly.  We  must  recognise  a  more  general  or  partial  salubrity  or 
insalubrity.  A  particular  form  of  disease  may  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  tlmt  it  alone  makes  a  particular  locality  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
vice  versd,  the  absence  of  a  particular  formidable  disease  may  invest  a 
district  with  great  advantage.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  malaria 
fever,  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  goitre,  malignant  carbuncle,  Guinea 
worm,  diseases  caused  by  cold  (pneumonia,  croup,  catan*h) ;  or  some 
perfectly  endemic  forms  of  disease,  as  the  Aleppo  abscess,  the  Yemen 
ulcer^  Beriberi,  plica,  <S:c.  Particular  examples  of  such  partial  salu- 
brity are  also  afforded  by  some  superficial  districts  in  reference  to 
phthisis,  and  by  others  with  respect  to  carcinoma. 

If  we  review  the  districts  in  the  tropical  zone  most  remarkable  for 
ULsalubrity,  we  shall  find  that,  next  to  the  high  temj)erature,  moisture 
is  the  most  important  element  in  producing  an  unhealthy  state.  It 
is  a  low-lying  clayey  soil,  rich  in  mould,  most  frequently  alluvial,  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  along  the  coasts  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
marshes,  which  is  most  ])emicious,  and  which  acts  almost  exclu.sively 
by  producing  malaria.  In  fact,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  as  on  sand  and 
coral  formations,  or  in  districts  free  from  rain  or  rivers,  the  liigh  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  much  less  injurious,  so  far  as  the  production  of 
malaria  is  concerned  ;  while  other  miasmatic  diseases,  as,  for  example, 
yellow  fever  and  cholera,  are  but  slightly  connected  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  dysentery  and  hepatitis  not  at  all  so.  By 
attendiBg  to  these  points  the  insalubrity  of  many  districts  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Batavia  has  for  several  decennial 
periods  ceased  to  deserve  the  epithet  of ''  the  grave  of  the  Europeans  :*' 
the  part  of  the  city  built  on  alluvial  soil  has  been  almost  deserted  as  a 
residence  by  the  Dutch,  who  now  keep  only  their  stores  there,  but 
live  on  higher  groimd.  In  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
lies  a  large  undrainable  marsh,  an  improvement  of  the  great  insalu- 
brity has  been  attained  in  another  mode,  namely,  by  the  introduction 
of  better  water  for  drinking,  in  iron  tubes  from  the  heights.     Arica, 
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on  the  coast  of  Pern,  situated  in  that  ramless  dry  desert,  used  formerly 
to  become,  after  the  oyerflow  of  a  small  river,  a  dangerous  abode,  but 
has  now  been  rendered  healthy  by  preventing  that  occurrence. 
Acapolco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  been  rendered  more  healthy 
since,  by  cutting  through  a  mountain,  a  freer  draught  of  air  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  drying  of  the  soil  has  thereby  been  promoted.  In 
Surinam,  and  in  numberless  other  places,  health  has  improved  simul- 
taneously with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  after  the  removal  of 
woods  and  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

If  we  look  in  Europe  for  some  standards  of  comparison,  we  find  the 
mortality  in  London,  1 :40  to  44  ;  at  Edinburgh,  1 :35  ;  at  Geneva, 
1:43;  at  Hamburgh,  1:30;  at  Berlin,  1:38;  at  Breslau,  1:26;  at 
Vienna,  1 :24.  The  great  difierence  exhibited  by  these  numbers  is 
probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  unfavourable  effects  of  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  more  eastern  countries  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  In  youth,  the  deaths  from  phthisis  constitute  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  moi*tality,  in  many  cities  their  proportion  amounts  even  to 
one-fifth.  In  manhood,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  in  old  age,  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  ai-e  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death.  Some  well- 
known  large  cities  afford  examples  of  the  importance  of  different  con- 
ditions of  the  soil.  Amsterdam  lies  on  a  damp  clayey  soil,  and  suffers 
from  malaria ;  Berlin  is  situated  on  sand,  and  is  indebted  chiefly  to  it 
for  its  salubrity ;  Vienna  and  Paris  are  built  on  dusty  chalk,  which 
is  probably  one  reason  of  the  frequency  of  pulmonary  tubercles  in  those 
cities.  Munich,  again,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  exposed  to  the 
north  wind,  and  therefore  suffers  much  from  pneumonia ;  St.  Peters- 
burgh  has  in  its  neighbourhood  a  low  damp  soil,  and  though  malaria 
has  here  almost  attained  its  geographical  limit  and  is  nearly  absent, 
and  the  mortality  is  usually  given  incorrectly  and  as  exaggeratedly 
unfavourable,  still  an  extraordinary  fatality  exists  in  the  first  year 
of  life. 

If  we  look  for  particularly  healthy  districts^  small  maritime 
inlands  in  general  carry  off  the  palm — for  example,  the  sandy  islands 
in  Northern  Europe ;  also  the  more  southern  islands — ^the  Asores, 
Madeira,  Khodes,  4£c, :  for  they  combine  the  moderate  and  uniform 
sea  climate  with  a  dry  soil,  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  im|)ortable  diseases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is,  however,  inoom- 
pambly  before  all  others  in  point  of  salubrity.  This  is  proved  unex- 
oeptionally  in  Chili,  Patagonia,  Buenos  Ayres,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Port  Natal,  South  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  Here  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  absence  of  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  imported  or  become  endemic  ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  admitted 
general  conditions  of  a  sanitary  state.  The  aoil  is  free  from  naakina 
south  of  the  isothermal  line  of  GS^  Fahrenheit ;  the  temperature  is 
moderate,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  considerable  oscillation,  the  gi-eatest 
mortality  is  derived  from  this  source,  and  is  attributaUe  to  diseaseB 
wof  the  reHpiratory  organs^-pneumonia,   phthisis,   d^c.  :   in  additioii, 
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catarrh  and  ophthalmia  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  morbid  consti- 
tutioiL  Of  this  zone  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  European  settlers  im- 
prove as  a  race  in  their  posterity. 

The  subject  at  present  under  our  consideration  resolves  itself  into 
three  practical  questions  :  1,  How  the  insalubrity  of  climates  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  2,  How  it  is  to  be  diminished ;  3,  How  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mates, especially  of  such  as  are  singularly  healthy,  is  to  lie  used  (cli- 
matic therapeutics). 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  generally  known 
that  we  need  not  enter  into  it  here.  Dr.  Mlihry  divides  its  nou- 
essential  admixtures  into  two  classes,  the  chemicid  and  the  inherent. 
The  first  are  again  subdivided  into  those  which  are  and  those  which 
are  not  constantly  present.  Of  the  former,  it  is  observed  that  carbonic 
acid,  being  capable  of  absorption  by  water,  will  in  general  be  found  in 
less  proportion  over  a  damp  than  over  a  dry  soil,  while  over  the  sea 
soaroely  a  tmoe  of  it  will  be  discoverable.  Of  the  latter,  traces  of 
nitric  acid  are  found  in  rain  fitlling  after  thunderstorms,  probably 
formed  by  the  electrical  discharges  ftt)m  azote  and  oxygen.  Ozone, 
the  separate  existence  of  which  is  still  in  some  measure  problematical, 
belonga  to  this  class.  Other  gases  are  found  in  particular  localities, 
but  are  too  limited  in  extent  to  be  of  climateric  importance.  The  in- 
herent non-essential  admixtures  of  the  atmosphere  are  small  micro- 
scopic particles  suspended  in  the  air,  consisting  of  the  most  minute 
detritus  of  substances  partly  mineral,  party  vegetable  and  animal, 
partly  also  of  the  most  minute  organisms  (fungi  and  vibriones).  Our 
knowledge  of  such  of  this  class  as  are  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  those 
which  are  extntordinary,  or  to  decide  whether  they  are  of  etiological 
importance.  It  is  certain  that  the  majority  are  indifferent  to  the 
human  organism.  While  the  expression  "  development  of  miasms  "  is 
so  generally  used,  as  representing  the  undefined  causes  of  definite 
forms  of  disease  of  a  sporadic  or  epidemic  nature,  it  is  frequently  not 
borne  in  mind,  that  such  a  causal  connexion  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. As  a  nosogenetic  or  peculiar  atmospheric  miasm,  we  can 
properly  assume  but  one,  that  is,  the  miasm  of  influenza ;  three  others 
we  assume,  developed  in  the  soil,  viz.,  malaria,  the  miasms  of  yellow 
fever,  and  of  Indian  cholera.* 

In  reference  to  geographical  distribution,  we  find  the  atmosphere  in 
its  essential  constituents  homogeneously  composed  throughout  tlie 
whole  world ;  but  in  accidental,  gaseous,  or  inherent  admixtures  wo 
find  some  peculiarities  over  the  sea,  over  the  continent,  and  over 
partieiilar  limited  districts  of  the  latter.  These  peculiarities  are  con- 
nected with  the  soil,  and  are  partly  products  of  human  cultivation, 
but  they  are  too  locally  limited  to  affect  the  atmosphere  to  any  extent, 
or  too  indifferent  in  themselves  to  communicate  a  special  quality  to 

•  iBTCttisAtloiui  of  the  fttmosphere  in  Teferenee  to  such  etiological  particles  Iiare  been 
JMllfted  1^  Ehrtnbeiy,  ▲.  Yogel,  B.  D.  Tbomion  (Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the 
Cbolan,  1895) ;  (Gaiette  H^cale  de  Paris,  Oct.  1855),  on  the  occasion  of  epidemics  of 
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a  climate.  In  a  geographical  point  of  view  there  are  no  zones  or 
areal  districts  where  the  proportions  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  possess 
the  general  homogeneousness.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  significance 
of  the  ofl^n-osed  expression  "pure  or  impure  air,"  is  at  best  but 
strictly  local,  and  probably  referrible  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  exhala- 
tions of  crowded  human  beings,  and  always  more  to  the  lover  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  stagnant  rest. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  decrease  of  gravitation  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  irregular  local  differences  have  been  shown  by  observations 
with  the  pendulum  to  exist  in  different  localities.  These  facts  prove 
that  in  some  places  either  inequalities  in  the  form  of  the  surface,  or 
varying  thickness  of  the  internal  mass  must  occur.  The  intensity  of 
gravitation  increases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  I'egions,  and  in 
other  places,  from  causes  which  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  De- 
viations of  the  pendulum  from  this  cause  are  observed  at  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  Ascension  Isle,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
intensity  of  gravitation  is  very  weak  at  Bordeaux,  it  increases  sud- 
denly at  Clermont  Ferrand,  at  Mailand,  at  Padua,  where  it  attains  its 
maximum,  thence  extending  in  the  same  condition  to  Parma.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  differences,  the  extreme  of  which  is  one-half  per 
cent.,  have  any  influence  on  the  human  organism. 

Small  islands,  where  the  population  is  limited,  and  consequently 
does  not  contain  so  many  receptive  individuals  as  to  keep  up  contagion 
by  regeneration,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  onginal 
occurrence  of  diseases,  or  the  importation  of  contagion  or  miasms.  On 
observations  made  upon  them  Dr.  MUhry  buses  the  following  classifi- 
cation : — 

I.  Diseases  which  do  not  occur  originally  or  spontaneously,  but 
only  after  importation,  occasionally  spreading  epidemically,  are — 

1.  The  contagious  :  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  hooping-cough, 
typhus,  plague,  pustula  maligna  ;  these  are  regenerated  only  in  the 
organism. 

2.  The  terrestrial  miasmatic  :  the  West  Indian  yellow  fever 
(hremogastric  fever),  East  Indian  cholera  (serogastric  fever),  they 
are  impoi-ted,  very  probably,  germinating  in  the  wood  of  ships  ;  the 
third  teiTestrial  miasm,  malaria,  is  not  imported. 

II.  Diseases   which   very  probably   are   capable   of  spontaneously 
generating  contagion  in  the  system,  are- 
Dysentery,  ophthalmia  (both  contagions  of  the  mucous  membrane), 

erysipelas,  puerperal  metritis,  hospital  gangrene. 

III.  Diseases  which  actually  originate  in  the  air  :  of  these  there  is 
only  one,  influenza  ;  it  depends  on  a  really  atmospheric  miasm,  which, 
unknown  in  its  essence,  at  times  arises  in  the  air,  and  is  not  im- 
ported. 

As  to  the  meteorology  of  small  islands,  the  temperature  is  more 
uniform  and  moister ;  the  proximity  of  a  great  continent  must  cer- 
tainly, when  the  wind  is  on  that  side,  make  a  difference  and  bring 
dryness,  heat  or  cold.  The  regularity  of  the  sea  and  land  winds,  the 
former  by  day,  the  latter  by  night,  is  also  no  small  advantage.     What 
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has  been  said  of  the  insular,  will  also  be  true  of  the  sea-coast  or  littoral 
dimate.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  littoral  and  insular 
diseaaes  :  yellow  fever,  which  affords  but  a  few,  and  these  only  apparent 
examples  of  its  occuiTence  at  a  distance  from  the  coast ;  the  Yemen 
uloer,  found  only  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  never  in  the 
interior  of  the  adjoining  countries ;  the  beriberi,  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
rheumatic  csdematous  paralysis,  apparently  met  with  only  in  a  certain 
proximity  to  the  sea ;  the  spedalskhed,  or  lepra  septentrionalis,  occur- 
ring in  l^orway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Kamtschatka,  but  not  in  the  in- 
terior of  continents. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  appears  to  be  rather  frequent  in  islands  and  in 
coast  districts ;  a  fact  probably  connected  with  the  great  barometric 
pressure  at  the  sea  level,  in  opposition  to  the  much  slighter  pressure 
in  elevated  regions  on  the  mountains. 

Sea-ports  have  many  disadvantages ;  the  temperature  is  more 
moderate,  the  air  is  damper,  the  barometric  pressure  greater,  the  soil 
is  most  frequently  alluvial,  and  moreover,  the  opportunities  for  the  im- 
portation of  diseases  are  abundant;  all  are  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  occurrence  of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  phthisis,  indolent 
ulcers,  chronic  auctions  of  the  skin,  kc. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  four  climatic  regions 
of  Germany,  into  which  part  of  his  subject  we  shall  not  follow  him, 
Dr.  Milhry  divides  diseases  into  three  classes,  with  reference  to  their 
epidemic  movement;  viz.,  the  pei*sistent,  the  regularly  fluctuating 
(according  to  the  seasons),  and  the  irregularly  fluctuating  or  wander- 
ing. To  the  first  class,  which  in  the  temperate  zone  experience  no 
change  with  the  temperature,  but  occur  equally  at  all  seasons,  belong 
the  following  : — ^zymotic  diseases  :  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles  (hoop- 
ing-cough, typhus,  erysipelas,  puerperal  metritis),  mumps,  hospital 
gangrene,  contagious  ophthalmia.  Those  in  the  parenthesis  are  slightly 
influenced  by  the  seasons,  typhus  being  augmented  in  autumn,  the 
rest  in  winter.  Dyscrasias :  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  cholera,  dropsy, 
furunculosis,  anthrax,  tendency  to  gangrene,  urolithiasis,  helminthiasis, 
herpes,  hemorrhages,  hemorrhoids.  Local  determinations  :  a}>oplexy, 
trismus,  tetanus,  epile|)sy. 

The  diseases  regularly  fluctuating  according  to  the  seasons. 

a.  The  summer  constitution  is  thus  characterized  :  physiological  dis- 
position. The  amount  oi  blood  in  the  system,  formed  in  winter,  is  too 
great  for  the  exalted  temperature,  producing  relative  plethora,  which 
gradually  lessens  as  the  organism  accommodates  itself  to  the  heat  of 
summer.  This  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact,  that  persons  who  habi- 
tually suffer  from  vertigo,  are  more  seriously  aiSected  with  this  symptom 
in  the  beginning  of  summer  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  character  of  the  reaction  of  the  system  against  hurtfvd  impres- 
sions retrogrades  from  the  inflammatory,  and  approaches  to  the 
torpid  or  adynaouc.  The  tendency  to  loc^ization  is  predominantly 
directed  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  to  the  liver  and  intestinal 
eanal,  as  well  as  to  the  skin,  while  the  lungs  and  kidneys  become 
freer. 
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The  more  frequent  of  the  summer  forms  of  disease  are  :  zf/moHo^-^ 
malaria  fever,  yellow  fever,  Indian  cholera,  plague  (although  it  ceaaefi- 
directly  at  a  temperature  over  80^  F.),  dysentery,  aphthse,  pustula 
maligna,  indigenous  cholera,  diarrhcea  ;  dyscrancu — chronic  affections- 
of  the  skin  increase,  leproid  affections  appear  (on  the  shores  of  the 
MediteiTanean),   herpes  increasea     Pneumonia  is  rarer;   phthisical, 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  patients  are  relieved,  but  plethoric  patients^ 
and  those  labouring  imder  cardiac  disease  suffer  more,  at  least  at  fhrst. 
h.  The  winter  constitution  is  generally  characterized  as  follows : 
physiological  disposition.     The  quantity  of  blood  now  again  increases, 
and  the  blood  probably  gains  in  fibrin.     The  character  of  the  reaction 
of  the  system  becomes  increasingly  inflammatory.     The  tendency  of' 
localization  is  chiefly  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  probably  to  the 
kidneys ;  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal,  become  freer.     The  three  terrestrial  miasms  disappear,  yellow 
fever  at  a  temperature  under  70°,  malaria  during  the  whole  vrinter 
season,  Indian  cholera  in  frost. 

To  the  irregularly  fluctuating  or  wandering  forms  belong  the  proper 
epidemic  diseases,  which  are  almost  all  contagious.  Of  these  some  are 
promoted  by  heat,  as  malaria  fever,  yellow  fevor  and  Indian  cholera 
(the  three  miasmatic  diseases),  dysentery,  pustula  maligna,  aphthse, 
plague  (to  a  certain  degree  of  temperature);  some  by  cold,  as  erysipelas, 
puerperal  metritis,  pertussis,  croup,  from  a  certain  degree  typhus,, 
and  the  atmospheric  miasmatic  influenza ;  while  others  are  wholly  in- 
dependent of  temperature  and  seasons,  and  are  all  more  contagious, 
especially  the  most  usual,  best  known,  and  most  dreaded — small-pox,, 
scarlatina,  measles,  mumps^  hospital  gangrene,  hooping-cough,  and^ 
typhus. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
geographical  limits  of  some  diseaaee. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  - 
polar  boundary  of  malaria,  or  intermittent  fever,  corresponds  to  the 
isothermal  line  fram  38°  75'  F.  to  41°  F.,  in  the  southern  the  countries 
south  of  the  isotherm  68''  F.,  are  free  from  this  disease. 

The  plague  is  limited  both  by  heat  and  cold,  and  also  geographically. 
This  contagions  disease  possesses,  moreover,  a  certain  singular  en- 
demioUy,  the  centre  of  which  is  found  in  Egypt,  while  its  southern 
boundary  does  not  exceed  the  isothermal  line  of  77°  F.  Towards  the 
east  the  plague,  with  few  exceptions,  does  not  pass  a  meridian  line 
drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  it 
has  never  reached  America.  Dr*  Miihry  adduces  several  reasons  for 
believing  that  towards  the  west  also  there  exists  an  ^  endemic  men* 
dian  boundary  of  the  plague."  The  plague  is  extinguished  in  the 
frost  of  an  European  winter. 

Gout  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  even 
European  arthritic  patients  residing  there  soon  lose  their  symptoms. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  action 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  vicarious  or  alternating  relation  between  the 
two  Cleans,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  should  be  comparatively  rare  in* 
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hot  countries.     The  majority  of  the  reports  quoted  by  Dr.  Miihry 
appear  to  fayour  this  Tiew. 

Obesity  is  rara  ia  very  dry  countries,  as  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
the  Andes,  AbysBinia^  and  Thibet,  in  south-eastern  Arabia^  the  interior 
of  North  America,  and  at  Sydney,  in  south-eastern  Australia ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  highly  saturated  climateu* 
Thus,  in  Madeira,  Mittermayer  found  it  in  boys  and  girls. 

Wounds  have  been  said  to  heal  with  difficulty  in  some  tropical 
countries^  as  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  while  the  contrary  has  been 
stated  of  other  regions,  as  Guiana,  presenting  similar  physical  charactei*s. 

Carcinoma  is  reported  to  be  rai*e  in  Guiana,  Sierra  Leone,  Egypt, 
Syria,  New  Zealand,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  whole  subject  of  climatology  and  medical  geography,  of  vast 
importance  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  still  only  in.  its  infancy,  yet  it  is  one 
which  must  receive  an  immense  impulse  from  the  means  of  I'apid 
intercommunication  which  science  has  lately  placed  at  our  command, 
and  which  the  progress  of  the  age  is  from  day  to  day  more  fully 
developing.  Meanwhile,  we  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  such  im- 
portant contributions  as  Dr.  Milbry's  work,  and  of  so  useful  and 
carefully  prepared  a  compendium  as  Dr.  Pickfprd*s  "  Hygiene,"  on 
which  we  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Pickford's  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  subject  of 
dimate  ;  it  contains,  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  in  an  acces- 
sible and  readable  foim,  an  immense  amount  of  information  on  the 
principal  topics  connected,  with  the  important  and,  just  now,  muoh? 
ventilated  questions  of  "Sanitary.  B4atform''  and  the  '*  Public  Health.'' 
The  part  already  published  "embraces  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere,. 
the  seasons,  temperature,  rain,  winds^  and  pressure;  the  respiration. of 
{Aante  and  animal^  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  chemistry  of 
lespijMktion,  and  animal  heati;  infection,  contagion,  malaria,  sewerage,, 
drainage,  ventilation,  and.  ctUmate  in  connexion  with  disease."  The 
intereating  observations  of  Dr.  Roscoe  are  noticed,  which  show  "  thai 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  hrick-cmd-mortar  woUm  of  our  dwellings  ia 
not  confined  to  tho  mem  absorbing  from,  or.  restoring  moistiune  to,  the 
aimo^here^.bqt  that.it  extends  to  a  very  large  di£^ive  interchange 
between  the  oarbonio  acid  gas  of  the  apartments  and  the  external 
ateoosphefis ;  tbat^  in  fiEust,  bnck  waU$  are  powerful  aids  to  ventilation. 
Dr.  BosQoe  aaeertained  that  in  a.  dosed  space,  the  air  of  which  oonr 
tatned  16  paroent.  of- carbonic  acid  gas,  Z-i^  per  oent.  escaped  in  two 
hown  liiroogh  the  solid  brick."  (p.  219.) 

Qn  the  ojbher  hand,  "  the  unhealthiuess  of  iron,  or  new  and  damp 
hoiifles,  is  piiebably  partly  accounted  foe  by  the  absence  of  all  difi^aiva 
interchange  through  iron  and  through  wet  walls."  (p.  220.) 

Pr.  Pickford  naturally  diiicasses  the  questions  of  "sewerage"  and 
the  '^  Thames ;"  but  vitally  important  as.  these  topics  are,  they  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article.  Mnch  that  he 
stetea  in  hia  excellent  and  comprehensive  obapters  on  "  climate"  and 
oil  ^  climate  and.  disease,"  we  have  already  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Db. 
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Review  VI. 

1.  Anatomy/,  Descrijytive  and  Surgical,  By  Henry  Gray,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 
Carter,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  Dissections  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter. 
— London,  I8d8.     pp.  750. 

5.  Ifandbuch  der  Si/stemisclien  Anatomie  des  Menachen,  Yon  Dr.  J. 
Henle,  Pi*ofessor  der  Anatomie  in  Gottingen.  In  drei  Banden. 
Hit  zahlreichen  in  den  Text  eingedruckten  Holzschnitten,  Braun- 
schweig.— 1855. 

Uandhock  of  Systematic  Human  Anatonif/.     By  Dr.  Henle. 

3.  A   TrecUite  on  the  Human  Skdeton   {including   tJie  Joints).     By 

George  Murray  Humphrey,  Esq.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  and 
Anatomy  in  the  Cambridge  University  Medical  School,  Cam- 
bridge,    pp.  620. 

4.  The  Master-Builder^ 8  Plan;  or  tJie  Principles  of  Organic  Architec- 
ture, as  indicated  in  the  typical  Forms  of  Animals,  By  George 
Ogilvie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  the 
Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen. — London,  1858. 
pp.  192. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Gray  is  likely  to  become  very  poptdai*  in  the 
schools  of  anatomy,  for  it  is  carefully  written,  correct  in  detail,  and 
both  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  quite  done  himself  justice,  nor  realized  by  this  production 
the  position  of  which  his  earlier  works  gave  such  high  promise. 
Perhaps,  however  he  has  contented  himself  with  writing  up  to  the 
mark  of  requirements  at  the  present  examining  boards,  an  union  of 
examiners  and  teachers  constituting  an  anomaly  scarce  known  out  of 
the  medical  profession. 

First  as  to  the  illustrations.  They  are  of  larger  size  than  usiial,  and 
decidedly  well  executed,  some  as  ^ithful  representatives,  others  as 
diagrams.  But  we  often  recognise  "old  fnends"  throughout  the 
volume — the  Osteology  being  after  Holden,  the  Venous  System  after 
Breschet,  the  Lymphatics  after  MascagnL  And  although  we  do  not 
deny  the  legal  right,  nor  absolutely  ignore  the  practice  of  any  one  thus 
to  appropriate  literary  property,  still  we  could  have  wished  that  one  so 
justly  respected  as  Mr.  Gray  had  not  so  frequently  followed  the  pre- 
cedent. Look  at  the  occipital  bone  in  Mr.  Holden's  work  (p.  56) 
and  the  same  cranial  element  in  Mr.  Gray's  work  (pp.  19  and  21) ; 
the  bones  of  the  hand  (Holden,  pp.  15i  and  following) ;  with  Mr. 
Gray*s  delineations  (pp.  104  and  106).  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
references  are  acknowledged  in  the  preface. 

The  drawings  of  the  skin  (p.  542),  of  the  tongue  (p.  548),  or  the 
nose  (p.  553),  kc.,  present  no  novelties  ;  but  we  anticipate  the  reply, 
that  a  truly  accurate  anatomical  drawing  cannot  vary,  though  repeated 
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from  the  subject  a  litmdred  times.  Let  us,  however,  turn  to  what  we 
may  praise.  The  drawings  of  the  bones,  although  after  Holden,  are 
doubtless  well  done,  and  perhaps  on  an  improved  plan  ;  the  outlines 
are  clear,  and  the  margins  of  articulation  carefully  indicated,  as  well  as 
the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  process  of  development  is  greatly 
elucidated  by  such  diagrams  as  in  pages  70,  71,  where  one  may  also  see 
at  a  glance  how  arrest  of  development  may  be  followed  by  fissured 
sternum  ^drawing  61).  The  plan  of  development  of  the  foot  (p.  131) 
is  particularly  clearly  executed,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 

If  we  turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  muscles,  we  see  that  the  same  care 
has  been  exhibited  throughout.  For  instance,  the  quadrilateral  and 
triangular  spaces  formed  by  the  humerus,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps, 
and  the  teres  major  and  minor  muscles  (p.  270)  can  be  comprehended 
by  a  glance  at  figure  15 i  ;  and  there  the  student  may  see  how  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  separates  the  two  latter  muscles.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  ligaments 
binding  them  in  their  place  is  shown  in  a  very  good  drawing  at  page 
265.  Indeed,  we  may  go  on  multiplying  these  examples  to  the  end 
of  the  work ;  and  we  conclude  with  saying  that,  although  some  are 
diagrams,  as  contrasted  with  nature,  all  are  instructive  and  tell  their 
own  story,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  equally  creditable  to  the 
anatomist  as  to  the  artist. 

And  now  for  the  text.  Upon  considering  the  object  which  Mr. 
Gray  has  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  producing  a  work  which  should 
assLst  the  student  of  anatomy  in  his  attempts  to  learn  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  information  required  by  the  usual  examining  boards, 
we  must  say  that  he  has  succeeded.  Such  material,  delivered  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  would  naturally  command  the  attention  of  the  class. 

What  right  have  we  to  complain  that,  amidst  so  much  that  is  good, 
space  is  devoted  to  the  fitct  of  announcing  that  bones  are  long,  short, 
and  flat,  irregular  or  mixed,  that  they  are  united  by  sutura  vera,  sutura 
notha^  sutura  dentata,  serrata  limbosa,  squamosa  ;  by  harmonia, 
schindylesis,  gomphosis,  arthrodia,  enarthrosis,  ginglymus  ;  diarthrosis 
rotatorius.  Such  statements  have  not  yet  received  an  open  con- 
demnation as  *'  rubbish,*'  and  therefore  Mr.  Gray  has  done  quite  cor- 
rectly in  introducing  them  in  their  proper  place ;  but  with  a  quiet 
sarcasm  he  couples  explanations  to  these  expressions  of  elucidation. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance  (p.  137),  that  diarthrosis  rotatorius  means 
**  articulation  by  a  pivot  process  turning  within  a  riug,  or  ring  around 
a  pivot ;  as  in  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  atlo-axoid 
joint^**  and  so  forth. 

The  practice  of  introducing  surgical  remarks  into  such  a  work  as 
the  present,  is  of  very  questionable  advantage,  if  we  consider  the  matter 
in  a  purely  scientific  light.  But  then  for  students  there  is  something 
attractive  in  having  the  mind  relieved  fi-om  the  weariness  of  ana- 
tomical detail,  by  the  presentation  of  some  well-known  practical  point 
upon  which  may  chance  to  bear  the  very  information  that  they  have 
been  laboriously  acquiring  in  the  dissecting-room.  The  drawing,  ex- 
planations^ and  references  are  doubtless  fn>m  the  experience  of  St. 
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Geoige's  Hospital,  or  fi-om  the  pathological  collection  in  the  museum^ 
and  must  therefore  bear  the  proper  stamp  of  value. 

That  this  work  will  be  in  large  demand  we  entertain  no  doubt,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Gray  will  be  repaid  for  the  time  and 
labour  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject.  Of  the  mode  in  which 
the  work  is  ''  got  up**  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms. 

And  now  we  are  going  to  quarrel  vdth  Mr.  Gray — ^not  as  an  indi- 
vidual— for  he  has  long  been  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional  bre- 
thren as  a  man  of  industry,,  originality,  and  science.  But^  as  a  teacher 
of  anatomy  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  and  experience,  we  ask  him 
wherefore  he  basso  completely  ignored  the  revelations  of  homology  and 
comparison  in  hia  present  work  1  Should  he  not  maintain  his  place 
among  the  pioueero  of  scienoe  ?  ^ould  not  the  student  be  taught  in 
such  a  work,  so  laboriously  and  expensively  prepared,  something 
higher  than  would  be  fitted  for  a  dissecting-room  manual,  however  ao^ 
curate  in  detail  the  latter  might  be  ? 

In  the  description  of  the  lumbar  vertebrra  (p.  10),  Mr.  Gray 
tells  us  (and  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  work)  that  a 
tubercle  projecting  backwards  from  each  of  the  superior  aiticula<- 
ting  processes  is  the  representative  of  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  dorsal  and  cervical  region ;  but  why  not  add  that  the  lumbar 
transverse  processes,  of  common  anatomi(^  works,  are  the  represeu<^ 
tatives  of  the  ribs — that  they  i^ould,  in  faot^  be  named  the  lumbar 
ribs,  and  are  short  as  osseous  structures,  because  the  abdominal  walls, 
unlike  those  of  the  chest,  most  be  soft,  muscular,  and  yielding  1  Had 
attention  been  paid  to  the  homologiea  of  the  vertebrs,  Mr.  Gray 
might  have  greatly  simplified  the  account  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  thus  gut  rid  of  one  opprobrium  to  anatomy,  for  it  is  quite  the 
fashion  to  ignore  that  part  of  tiie  human  body  in  mod«ii  schools. 
Again,  irregularities  in  the  origin  and  distribution  of  arteries  are 
merely  recorded,  accurately  it  is  true,  but  without  any  attempt  to  sys- 
tematiae  these  deviations  from  the  normal  state,  and  yet  there  is  "  a 
method**  in  abnormities.  The  chapters  on  the  surgical  anatomy  of 
hernia,  and  on  the  perineum,  are  well  worth  perusal,  and  explain 
some  of  the  more  important  regions  of  the  body  in  their  relative  co* 
operationa  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Gray  will  take  our  few  objections 
kiadly,  because  he  must  feel  that  he  possesses  both  the  talent  and  the 
information  to  render  this  work,  of  no  slight  value  in  its  present  form^ 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  of  the  day,  when  a  second  edition  is 
brought  to  light  But  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  give  his  talenta 
freer  play,  and  fearlessly  attack  all  that  part  of  the  subject  which  rents 
upon  insufficient  or  unsound  foundationa  Human  anatomy  must  not 
be  studied  so  exclusivdy,  and  future  systems  must  partake  of  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  a  Hunter,  a  Cuvier,  or  an  Owen. 

Henle*  commences  the  work  before  us  by  enumerating  a  juat  and 

a  high  view  of  the  human  archetype.     The  human  Ixxly,  as  that  of 

*  We  ahonld  bare  preMnted  our  r«Ad«ra  with  an  analf sit  of  Heiile*8  worlc  before  tbif, 
had  we  not  hoped  to  receive  the  oondudiag  parts,  the  first  parts  only  having  reafihed  iit» 
We  regret  to  say  that  our  foreign  friends  frequently  forget  to  ibrward  the  continuations 
of  works  appearing  in  serial  numbers,  a  cireumstanee  that  must  be  our  apology  fbr  not 
always  paying  them  that  early  attention  which  they  might  otherwise  merit.*£D. 
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the  Tertebrata,  generally  consists,  as  traced  to  its  archetype,  of  two 
parallel  cylindrical  tabes,  opposed  to  one  another  in  their  whole 
length.  The  one  contains  the  central  oi*gans  of  the  nervous  system^ 
wherein  reside  the  functions  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  will ;  organs 
which  raise  the  animal  above  the  vegetable  world.  The  other  tube 
incloses  organs  proper  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  procreation, 
which  are  proper  to  plants  as  well  as  animals.  Hence  one  of  these 
tubes  is  caUed  that  of  animal,  tlie  other  that  of  vegetative  life.    (p.  1.) 

Taking  this  view  of  the  vertebrate  form,  it  follows  that  the  ribe 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  part  of  a  vertebra,  more  especially 
ss  it  has  been  shown  by  the  skeletons  of  many  of  the  saurian  and 
ophidian  reptiles  that  the  long  arched  dorsal  ribs  are  represented  in 
the  neck  by  the  apices  of  the  transverse  prooesses  and  the  long  fixed 
transverse  process  of  the  lumbar  region.  In  &ot,  the  hsemal  arch  is 
as  much  part  of  a  vertebra  as  the  upper  or  nenral  arch.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  what  a  true  vertebra  consists. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  admitting  Henle's  view  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  the  principles  of  Homology  generally,  proposes  to  improve  upon 
and  to  simplify  the  system  as  introduced  by  Professor  Owen.  He 
regrets  (p.  590)  that  so  much  new  and  difficult  nomenclature  has 
been  introduced  by  the  learned  professor,  and  yet  we  find  the  terms 
supra  and  subcentral  growths,  neural  arches,  neural  alsd,  transverse 
abe,  hsemal  parts,  &c.,  by  which  we  are  left  in  no  better  condition. 
We  think  the  following  passage  would  be  difficult  of  comprehension 
to  a  beginner  : — 

"Their  shape  (i.e.,  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the  vertebra;)  usually  approximates 
to  that  of  a  sphere,  but  sometimes  deviates  from  it  ?ery  oonsiderablj.  One 
of  the  modifications  is  caused  by  out-ffrowths  from  the  superior  or  inferior 
sorfaoe  of  the  oentram.  Those  in  the  tormer  situation,  such  as  the  posterior 
diuoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid,  may 
be  callea  supra-central,"  &c.  (p.  591.) 

We  may  remark,  en  paatant,  that  etdmioid  should  not  be  spelt  with 
the  diphthong,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ^/ic^,  a  sieva 

Bat  to  revert  to  the  question  of  nomenclature.  Mr.  Humphrey 
retains  the  expression,  '*  articulating  process,"  in  place  of  Professor 
Owen's  '*  zygapophysts.*'  Now,  in  the  snake  there  are  many  articu- 
lating surfaces  between  each  two  vertebrse,  but  of  these  only  one  pair 
represent  the  lygapophyses  of  human  anatomy.  The  old  term,  there- 
fore, retains  in  familiarity  what  it  loses  in  accuracy.  Again,  we  can- 
not seo  the  merit  of  neunJ.alse  and  transverse  alee,  over  neurapophyses 
and  plemapophyses.  The  word  apophysis  ia  not  harder  to  remember 
than  process ;  and  a  student  might  complain  of  having  to  distinguish 
between  a  transverse  ala  and  a  transverse  process,  which  in  the  dorsal 
legion  would  be  distinct,  in  the  lumbar  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey  gives  us  the  drawing  of  an  ideal  vertebra,  of  which 
the  simplicity  consists  in  there  being  twenty-one  component  parts-— 
namely,  oentmm  1  ;  neural  processes  2  ;  neural  alsa  2  ;  neural  spines  2 ;. 
superior  txmnsverse  processes  2 ;  inferior  transverse  processes  2  ;  supe- 
rior transwne  alee  2  ;  inferior  transverse  alie  2  ;  haamal  processes  2 ; 
lyniial  abs-S  ;  hmnal  ^ines  2.     We  wait  to  see  the  speeimeos  whioh 
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will  be  brought  forward  to  illustrate  this  compound  structure,  remind- 
ing Mr.  Humphrey  that  Professor  Owen's  typical  vertebra  of  sixteen 
elementary  pieces  can  be  demonstrated  in  many  animals,  of  which 
the  one  selected  is  usually  the  crocodile. 

In  thus  speaking  of  homological  anatomy,  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  an  unpretending,  yet  well- written  and  scientific  little  work 
by  Dr.  George  Ogilvie,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  need  not  have  apologized  in  his 
preface  for  the  popular  form  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pi*ecisely 
the  thing  wanted,  and  we  can  readily  foresee  that  the  book  will  pass 
into  very  general  use.  In  the  appendix  there  is  drawn  up  a  table  of 
the  exceptions  taken  to  Owen's  system  by  Maclise  and  Goodsir 
(p.  173) ;  and  one  of  these  seems  especially  to  have  influenced  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  namely,  '^  it  is  contended  that,  in  limit- 
ing the  pieces  of  a  vertebra,  as  he  has  done.  Professor  Owen  has 
given  his  system  a  stringency  which  does  not  exist  in  nature."  But 
to  this  we  reply  that  the  essence  of  homological  anatomy  is  ''  strin- 
gency." And  unless  it  be  true  that  all  varieties  of  form  can  be  re- 
ferred to  an  archetype,  and  every  element  of  bone  assigned  a  fixed 
and  proper  place,  the  system  must  inevitably  expire,  as  Dr.  Ogilvie 
has  expressed,  although  there  is  no  single  plan  of  construction  appli- 
cable to  all  animals,  yet  a  certain  uniformity  of  organization  is  ob- 
servable in  each  primary  division. 

We  decline  any  remarks  upon  the  vertebrate  construction  of  the 
skull  until  we  see  a  fuller  account  of  the  arguments  upon  which  Mr. 
Humphrey's  system  is  founded.  But  we  hope  to  read  a  better  style 
of  anatomy  than  that  published  in  his  homology  of  the  limbs.  The 
homology  between  the  patella  and  the  olecranon  will  not  be  received 
in  the  present  day,  for  it  must  of  necessity  establish  a  relation  between 
the  thumb  and  the  little  toe,  or  vice  versd.  Let  Mr.  Humphrey  study 
comparative  anatomy  for  some  years  more,  and  use  his  powers  of  re- 
flection, which  are  considerable,  for  a  similar  period,  exclusively  on 
the  subject,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  may  present  to  us  remarks  on  so 
grand  a  subject  which  will  increase  his  fame.  But  we  protest  against 
the  multiplication  of  baseless  theories,  each  of  which  acquires  a  local 
reputation  just  as  great  as  is  proportioned  to  the  accidental  position 
of  the  author  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 

A  peculiar  feature  in  Henle's  work  is  the  representation  of  vertical 
segments  of  joints  and  limbs,  through  both  soft  and  hardei*  parts. 
These  drawings  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  somewhat  out  of  the 
common.  Take,  for  example,  the  drawings  of  the  hip  (p.  129),  of  the 
kuee  (p.  137)  ;  of  the  three  cuneiform  bones  with  their  ligaments 
(p.  177)  ;  or  of  the  articulations  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus 
(p.  160).  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work  there  is  an  accuracy  and 
an  attention  to  detail  almost  wearisome  to  a  reviewer,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  point  which  renders  the  work  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  which  stamps  it  with  a  merit  which  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  both  lectiurer  and  student.  But  even  he  fidls  into  con- 
fusion in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
jower  extremities.     He  contrasts  the  olecranon  attached  to  the  ulna, 
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with  the  patella  attached  to  the  tibia,  and  consequently  repeats  the 
errors  of  Vicq-d*Azyr  and  of  Cruveilhier,  of  whom  the  latter  remarked, 
"  The  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia  is  represented  by  the  superior 
half  of  the  ulna,  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  tibia  by  the  inferior  half 
of  the  radius,  while  the  fibula  is*  represented  by  the  superior  half 
of  the  radius  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  ulna."  (*  Anatomie  Descrip- 
tive,' tip.  315.)  Vicq-d*Azyr  and  Cuvier  conceived  that  the  ante* 
rior  extremity  was  not  parallel,  or  repeated  by  the  posterior  one  of  its 
own  side,  but  by  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Professor  Owen  has  reminded  us  that  the  late  Dr.  Barclay,  by  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  showed  long  ago  how 
the  ulna  was  the  homotype  of  the  fibula,  and  exhibited  the  same  variety 
and  unsteadiness  of  character,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small ;  and 
sometimes  merely  a  process  of  the  more  constant  bone  of  their  respec- 
tive segments.  In  the  leg-bones  of  the  woombat  (Phascolomys)  this 
corrector  view  is  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  detached  sesamoid 
bone  upon  the  broad,  high,  and  expanded  process  from  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  fibula. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  Henle  has  per- 
formed his  task,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  description  of  the  knee- 
joint  (p.  132),  of  which  there  are  eighteen  beautifully  executed  draw- 
ings.  No  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  shows  so  accurately  or 
variedly  the  relation  of  bones,  ligamente,  tendons,  muscles,  bursae,  ike., 
both  in  the  extended  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  limb.  He  con- 
cludes the  account  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Complicated  as  is  the  knee-joiut  considered  anatomically,  so  is  its  mechan- 
ism simple.  The  deductions  which  the  brothers  Weber  have  ffiven  upon  the 
subject  leave  scarcely  anything  to  add.  As  compared  with  the  elbow-joint,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  knee-joint  consists  chiefly  in  this,— that  the  condlitious  to 
L'mit  the  movements  to  certain  directions  arc  supplied  in  the  former  by  tlie 
configuration  of  the  bones :  in  the  latter,  by  peculiar  ligaments.  The  whole 
ligamentous  apparatus  of  the  knee  is  directed  to  favour  no  other  movement 
than  flciion  out  of  the  extended  position.  Particularly  the  li^amenta  cniciata, 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  oppose  any  propagation  of  the  move- 
ment of  extension  by  which  the  tibia  might  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
femur.  With  flexion,  on  the  other  hand  (a  slipping  and  rolling  movement  of 
the  condyles  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia),  commences  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  tne  lieaments,  which,  while  the  crucial  ligaments  constantly  hold  the 
opposed  articmating  surfaces  in  apposition,  ])ermits  a  rotatory  movement  of 
the  tibia  in  its  long  axb  (Pronation  and  Supination  according  to  Weber) ;  a 
rotation  during  which  the  middle  part  of  the  joint  is  relatively  at  rest ;  the 
lateral  parts  are  in  motion  (p.  14:9).*' 

But  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  in  the  rotatory  movement  of 
the  leg  when  in  the  flexed  position,  acts  somewhat  as  the  axis,  in 
which  plays  the  articulating  surfieix^e  of  the  tibia;  and  this  ia  the 
reason  why  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  is  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities as  well  as  at  its  most  prominent  central  part,  while 
the  external  semilunar  cartilage  is  rather  circular  in  form,  attached 
only  by  the  converging  extremities,  and  free  in  the  rest  of  its  cir- 
cumference to  follow  the  movements  of  the  tibia. 

In  writing  upon  such  a  subject  it  is  a  good  smrgical  point  to  remem- 
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ber  that,  after  chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  the  knee  by  which  the 
lateral  ligaments  have  become  softened  and  elongated,  the  leg  is  almost 
invariably  drawn  backwards  and  rotated  outwards,  the  internal  arti- 
culating surface  still  keeping  their  normal  relation. 

A  new  feature  in  Henle^s  diagrams  and  illustrations  is  the  colour- 
ing of  the  muscular  tissue  red,  whereby  the  eye  can  at  once  distin- 
guish it  from  bone  or  tendon,  and  this  is  particularly  useful  in  such 
segmental  representations  as  those  of  the  foot.  (pp.  158—160.) 

These  drawings,  as  the  author  observes,  are  without  exception  ori- 
ginal, and  the  sections  are  taken  after  nature.  In  order  to  obtain 
them,  the  joints  and  their  ligaments  with  the  other  soil  parts  in 
the  required  position  were  sawn  through,  some  of  them  in  a  frozen, 
others  in  an  artificially  hardened  state.  The  dried  parts  regained 
their  fulness  and  yielding  condition  by  maceration  in  water,  although 
in  large  sections,  ^uch  as  the  knee,  a  considerable  time,  e,  g.y  several 
weeks,  was  necessary. 

The  description  of  the  articulation  of  the  vertebral  column  is  full 
of  interest.  Henle  points  out  to  the  student  how  the  direction  of 
the  articulating  surfaioes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  lateral  curvature  (skoliosis).  The  transition  from  the  antero- 
posterior of  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  directions  of  the  lumbar  articu- 
lating processes  permits  the  springing  movements  of  that  trunk,  and 
in  the  gradual  transition  of  one  to  the  other  lies  the  cause  of  that  rota- 
tory displacement  of  the  vertebrae  which  produces  in  spinal  deformi- 
ties such  suffering  to  the  patient  and  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  There 
are  many  remarks  of  interest  referring  to  the  composition  and  struc- 
tui*e  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  which  are  as  well  illustrated  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  fiisciculus  upon  the  muscles  has 
just  appeared.  The  illustrations  are  again  coloui^  and  are  executed 
with  an  accuracy  which  will  excite  just  admiration. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  work  exhibits  considerable 
research.  The  first  chapter  contains  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the 
views  entertained  by  Stark,  Bibra,  Hoppe,  Quain,  Sharpey,  Owen, 
Bees,  and  others;  followed  by  well-expressed  observations  of  his 
own  upon  the  form,  processes,  and  peculiarities  of  bones,  coupled 
with  remarks  upon  some  points  of  pathology.  He  rightly  tells  us 
that  the  term  **  duality"  is  not  applicable  to  the  skeleton.  *'  We 
hear  sometimes  the  expression  'duality'  applied  to  the  nervous 
system ;  and  theories  with  regard  to  the  duality  of  the  mind  have 
been  based  upon  that  construction  of  the  brain  in  two  halves  which 
has  suggested  the  phrase.  "With  as  much  propriety  might  we  speak  of 
the  duality  of  the  skeleton,  or  of  any  body  whose  parts  are  disposed 
i^mmetrically  about  a  centre"  (p.  16).  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  blood-vessels,  of  bone,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
are  such  as  would  be  appreciated  by  the  learner.  Mr.  Humphrey 
will  have  it  that  there  are  220  bones  in  the  skeleton ;  and  Mr.  Oray  ia 
equally  positive  that  there  are  but  206.  Both  ai-e  equally  right.  The 
numbering  of  the  bones  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  and 
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the  fancy,  liomological  or  otherwise,  of  the  author ;  but  we  protest 
against  such  statements  in  modern  works.  Of  what  possible  good  can 
they  be  when  two  authors,  both  in  the  possession  of  abundant  re- 
sources, and  with  skeletons  without  end  at  command,  cannot  arrire  at 
the  same  conclusion  i 

In  the  account  of  the  vertebral  column  there  is  much  useftil  in- 
formation, though  nothing  of  particular  novelty.  ^  We  pass  on  to  the 
description  of  the  skull,  the  account  of  the  cranial  development  being 
after  Rathke  and  Reichert.  The  process  of  ossification,  particularly 
**  the  parts  formed  respectively  from  bone  and  cartilage,  being  after 
KoUiker."  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  review  to  quote 
descriptions  of  bones,  which  are  here  correctly  though  purposely  dif* 
fusely  given,  and  intermixed  with  remarks  from  foreign  authors.  Mr. 
Humphrey  has  consulted  the  works  of  Kerkringius,  Autenrieth,  Spix, 
Blandin,  Otto,  Hyrtl,  Lobstein,  Weber,  Bdclard,  Meckel,  Luschka^ 
Virchow,  Hildebrandt,  Jourdan,  Tiedemann,  d^.  d^c,  and  has  accord* 
ingly  gathered  together  a  quantity  of  information,  which  he  has 
arranged  and  made  use  of. 

We  have  allusion  to  that  hypothetical  accident,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  made  "a  point"  in  the  anatomical  lectures; 
namely,  dislocation  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  over  the  latissimus 
dorsL 

"The  importance  to  the  movements  of  the  arm  of  such  provision  for  the  effi- 
cient action  of  these  muscles  is  well  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  latter 
are  weak,  or  paralyzed,  or  inactive  from  some  cause,  or  in  which  the  angle  of 
the  scapula  nas  slipped  from  beneath  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  In 
sndi  eases  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid,  instead  of  causing  the  head  of  the 
humerus  to  rotate  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  causes  the  glenoid  cavity  to  roll  upon  the 
humerus,  and  pulls  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  backwards  and  upwards,  so 
that  it  projects  beside  the  spine.  The  patient  may  thus  be  renderea  quite  un- 
aUe  to  raise  the  arm,  each  attempt  to  ao  so  being  followed  by  the  revolution 
of  the  seapula  instead  of  by  the  elevation  of  the  eloow."    (Humphrey,  p.  365.) 

Now,  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapida  is  perpetually  rolling  over  the 
uj^per  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi|  in  the  daily  movement  of  the 
arm,  and  as  perpetually  rolling  back  again.  The  attachment  of  the 
serratus  magnus  to  the  seapula  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  accident  here  described ;  we  know  of  no  surgeon  of  autho- 
rity who  would  affirm  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the  occurrence 
in  an  unmistakeable  form.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  deformity  (lateral 
curvatian),  in  which  with  the  posterior  pi*ojection  of  the  ribs  the 
aoi^Nila  is  so  thrown  backwards  that  the  inferior  angle  never  comes 
into  relation  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  movements  of  the  arm 
at  the  shoulder-joint  are  quite  perfect.  Had  Mr.  Humphrey  availed 
himself  more  liberally  of  Professor  Owen's  great  discoveries  and 
generalizations^  and  less  frequently  of  detached  remarks  from  our 
Gennan  brethren,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  anomaly  of  putting 
in  the  form  of  ^'  a  note  *'  the  explanation  of  the  homologies  of  the 
elecranon  and  the  patella ;  nor  would  he  have  called  the  piuform  bone 
of  the  earpuB  a  aesamoid  bone. 


We  <}o.j)Qt  recommend  this  work  to  qulto  the  same  phisa  of  pexaons 
lyho  should  avaiL  themselves  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Grjiff^.  Tbere  i»  a 
want.of  that  ^'W'sh  conciseuessy'*  which  would  be  felt  ."by.^e.i^uaftPr 
iaaics^  studeui.  But  as  lectures  to  a  general  or  university ,  audieoce 
(which  is  in  truth  their  proper  character),  they  would  Qominaiui 
attention,  and  gain  for  the  author  the  i*epute  of  industry  and  thoujg^t. 
He  must  have  continued  his  researches  for  many  years,  and  we  wish 
him  every  saooess  in  his  endeavours  to  unravel  some  of  the  mysteries 
which  ignorance  still  attaches  to  the  science  of  anatomy.  To  him 
(with  others)  is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of  early  introducing  into 
his  lectures  the  system  of  homology,  and  if  we  recommend  him  to 
pause  ere  he  detaches  himself  from  the  folio wei-s  of  Owen,  we  do  so 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  brighter  path  of  renown  will  be  open 
to  him  by  further  developing  that  which  tlie  great  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor ha^  established  on  a  basis  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  than  by 
ranging  himself  with  those  who  somewhat  hastily  and  captiously 
wra]\gle  over  a  subject  which  it  needs  a  lifetime  to  master. 

The  execution  of  the  Drawings  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  is  a  work  equally 
honourable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  a  lady  of  talent.  Her  example  may 
be  followed  by  others  with  advantage. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  puts  forward  a  claim,  which  we  readily  accord  him,  of 
popularizing  the  views  now  generally  held  by  philosophical  naturalists 
in  regard  to  a  common  plan  of  construction  traceable  in  each  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  : — 

"  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  geueral  fonn  common  to  all  auimals.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  say  in  what  direction  the  body  sliould  be  extended,  what 
sort  of  appendages  it  suouid  have,  or  how  they  should  be  arranged,  we  can 
predicate  nothing  of  its  supporting  framework,  or  of  the  conformation  and  dis- 
position of  its  internal  organs.  Hence  the  impossibility  appait^nt,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  of  makuis;  the  rudest  sketch,  or  CTcn  conceiving  one,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  animalin  general,  without  the  specialities  of  aiiy  particular  class, 
of  delineating  anything  which,  without  representing  exclusively  a  star-fish  or 
a  snail,  a  worm  or  an  insect,  a  fish  or  a  bird,  a  reptile  or  a  quadruped,  or  any 
other  particular  kind  of  animal,  shall  yet  indicate  so  much  as  is  common  to 
them  all.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to  denv  the  possibility  of  assigning;  a  common 
form  which  shall  be  more  or  less  appUcablc  to  many  different  animab."  (p.  3.) 

He  proceeds  to  give  a  very  clear  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vertebrate  type,  from  which  all  controversial  anatomy  is  banished. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing  : — 

"  When  these  bones  (i.  e.,  the  vertebral)  are  in  their  natural  connexion,  the 
bodies  form  by  their  superposition  the  massive  column  of  the  spine,  while 
the  superior  arches  jointly  form  a  latticed  canal  termed  neural  or  nervous, 
from  its  loddn^  the  great  nervous  chord;  and  the  inferior  arches  form  another, 
called  hoemal,  from  its  enclosing  the  heart  and  other  blood  organs  along  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  This  hsemal  canal  is  much  more  irremilar  than  the 
neural ;  it  is  in  some  places  very  defective,  so  far  as  the  bony  skeleton  b  con- 
cerned ;  but  when  it  has  such  lK)ny  walls  it  is  in  general  much  larger  than  the 
other,  from  the  greater  bulk  of  the  organs  it  has  to  enclose.  Of  this  we  have 
illustration  in  the  chest  and  pelvis,  w-nere  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ribs  and 
breastbone  in  the  one,  and  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  other,  are  considered  as 
entering  into  the  hoemal  arches  of  the  corresponding  vertebra."  (p.  14.) 
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The  work  consists  of  nine  chapters,  in  which  the  author  leads  u» 
from  the  Vertebrate  t]q>e^  through  the  articulate  and  mollusca,  to  the 
nidiata  and  protozoa.  He  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
feading  types  of  organization,  of  type  and.  design  co-extensive  with 
organie  nature,  and  of  the  bearing  of  such  knowledge  on  natural 
theology. 

"There are  some  (he  sajs)  who  still  think  all  the  points  of  animal  orffsniza- 
tion  exjdicablc  on  pnnciplcs  of  mere  adaptation.  It  may  not,  therefore,  oe  out 
of  pLice  to  adduce  a  few  illustrations  of  their  inadequacy  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  observed ;  and  indeed  we  need  not  go  far  to  look  for  such,  for  in 
the  very  exact  symmetry  of  our  own  bodies,  and  of  those  of  animab  generally, 
▼e  meet  with  an  instance  of  an  arrangement  of  parts  to  which  we  can  rarely 
assicn  any  obvious  end  of  direct  utilitv.  The  further  we  trace  back  the  course 
of  (Mvelopment,  the  more  marked  is  the  symmetry,  and  the  more  universal.  It 
is  therefore  evidently  the  rule,  the  departures  from  it  being  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent disproportionate  development  of  various  or^ns.  These  changes  we 
can  occasionally  account  for  on  principles  of  adaptation ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
CTeater  size  of  that  one  of  the  anterior  pair  of  pmchiug  claws  with  which  the 
uermit-crab  closes  the  mouth  of  its  borrowed  shell.  But  we  cannot  show  that 
the  symmetry  itself  is  subservient  to  the  well-beinff  of  the  animal  in  any  con- 
stant or  general  way ;  though  in  special  cases,  of  course,  it  may ;  thus  in 
birds  and  insects  it  probably  makes  the  balance  more  pei*fcct  for  flii>:ht ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  in  these,  of  all  animals,  this  arrangement  is  most 
perfectly  carried  out.  Yet  the  singular  fact  of  the  non-development  of  the  right 
ovary  in  birds  shows  that  we  must  not  even  here  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
symmetry  of  their  other  organs."  (p.  110.) 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  of  Dr.  Ogilvie's  concluding^ 
passages : — 

"  Strange  to  sav,  neither  in  Oken,  by  whose  penetrating  intellect  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  typical  forms,  nor  in  some  of  those  who  since 
have  roost  successfully  prosecuted  it,  did  the  princmles  they  unfolded  awaken 
any  rccoffuition  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Immersed  in  a  dreamy  pan- 
theism, they  could  regard  Him  only  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  universe, 
or  lower  still,  simply  as  a  necessary  existence  inevitaoly  manifesting  itself  by 
a  continued  succession  of  phenomena,  hke  a  great  nanorama  ever  unrolling. 
But  the  reproach  which  has  inconsequence  attachca  to  such  investigations,., 
is  in  reality  most  unfounded ;  for  so  long  as  the  truth  of  the  Divine  personality 
is  firmly  grasped,  the  evidences  of  unity  of  organization,  instead  of  militating 
against  the  free  agency  of  the  Creator,  tend  ereatly  to  elevate  our  conceptions 
of  His  power  and  wisdom.  We  then  see  that  in  His  works  a  greater  problem 
is  solvea  than  the  mere  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  for  this,  without  losing 
any  of  its  completeness,  is  combined  with  a  certain  harmony  and  uniformity 
in  the  means  themselves.  We  see  the  Almighty  Creator,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  or  other  wise  purposes,  subjecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
laws,  that  the  power  and  wisdom  which  bring  it  to  perfection  all  the  same, . 
may  be  the  more  apparent."  (p.  167.) 

We  trust  that  the  recent  'changes  which  the  examining  boards 
have  thoui^t  fit  to  authorize — namely,  that  of  the  establishment  of 
practical  examinations  in  anatomy  before  the  final  test  on  general 
profisssional  proficiency — will  have  as  one  good  result  the  rc-develop- 
ment  of  industry  among  students  in  the  dissecting  rooms.  For  many 
yeftrs  tlie  lectnre  theatre  has  been  the  great  centre  of  attraction ;  ar 
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false  but  captivating  system  of  tuition  has  been  all-popular ;  a  young 
dmh  from  an  agricudturai  district,  with  just  a  bare  knowledge  of  his 
niother-tongue,  gasps  in  wonder  to  hear  a  fluent  lecturer  quote  the 
opinions,  the  theories,  and  the  writings  of  anatomists,  physiologists^ 
and  aa/vans  of  all  ages,  of  all  countries  and  languages.  He  does  not 
know  that  tliis  stupendous  knowledge  rests  on  no  firmer  basis  than 
Schmidt's  JahrbCicher,  and  that  it  is  as  easily  acquired  as  cast  aside. 
The  fii'st  business  of  the  student  of  medicine  is  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  body.  For  this  end  he  must  frequent  the 
dissecting  rooms,  and  he  may  obtain  all  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
quires from  writers  of  his  own  country.  Where  can  a  more  accurate 
work  be  found  than  Ellis's  *  Demonstration  f  where  a  more  complete 
treatise  than  Quain  and  Sharpey's  1  To  these  must  be  added  Gray's 
*  Descriptive  Anatomy.'  And  in  appealing  to  these  and  other  gentle- 
men to  do  thefr  best  to  raise  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  we 
feel  assured  we  are  only  uttering  the  wishes  of  the  best-informed  of 
^ucated  society. 


Review  VII. 

PcUkoloffie  und  Tlierapie  der  MvMUdhmung,  Yon  Dr.  HsRHAior 
Friedbebo,  Dirigenten  einer  chirurgischen  und  augenarztlichen 
Privatklinik,  Docenten  an  der  Friedrich-Wilhelm's  Universitat 
in  Berlin.     Mit  4  Tafeln  Abbildungen. — Wdmar,  1858.    pp.  349. 

71ie  Pathology  and  TJi/erapeutica  of  Muscular  Paralysis,  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Friedbero.     With  Plates. 

Morbid  anatomists  often  resemble  the  engineer,  who,  in  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  an  accident  on  a  railroad,  would  seek  for  them 
only  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  safety-valve,  the 
boiler,  or  some  part  of  the  moving  power  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
while  he  neglected  the  axletrees  of  the  carriages  or  their  wheels,  or 
some  other  extraneous  part  of  the  structure,  which  might  no  less  have 
been  faulty,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  a  fatal  accident.  Similarly 
have  medical  men  been  disposed  to  look  to  the  visoera  too  exclu- 
sively for  the  interpretation  of  morbid  phenomena,  forgetting  or  over- 
looking the  important  bearing  of  the  external  organs  upon  disease  and 
its  manifestations.  There  can  be  little  diflei'ence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
"-Illative  importance  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  ;  their  necessity 
to  the  preservation  of  physical  and  mental  life  and  individuality  at 
•  once  enables  us  to  fix  their  rank  ;  but  while  we  willingly  concede  to 
the  nervous  centres,  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  the 
organs  of  assimilation,  a  higher  position  in  the  scale  than  to  the 
organs  of  locomotion  and  protection,  yet  we  £eu1  in  taking  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  these  parts  if  we 
deny  to  the  latter  the  imdoubted  prerogative  that  they  possess  of  ini- 
tiatiog  processes  which  may  re-act  upon  the  former.  We  do  not 
^  claim  absolute  mathematical  stringency  for  aay  daasifioatioii  of  morbid 
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pn>oe»68 ;  wo  know  that  it  u  scarcely  over  powible  that  in  man  one 
Qtf^  sboold  suffer  without  consensual  suffering  of  the  entire  system  ; 
jety  uoleas  we  are  to  lose  ounelres  in  vague  generalities  which  lead  to 
noUiiug,  we  caimot  but  see  tbajt,  physiologically  and  pathologically^ 
oertaiu  fuactions  and  derangements  of  function  take  place  in  one  or 
more  organs  antecedently  to  changes  that  are  effected  in  other  organs^ 
and  that  these  two  aeries  of  changes  bear  to  one  another  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efifect. 

The  more  profound  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  accompany 
functional  derangement  of  the  body,  the  more  completely  we  disprove 
the  evidence  of  ancient    sluggishness,   that  life  could   be  arrested 
without  material  change  in  the  organs  necessary  to  life.     Every 
autopsy  in  which  we  &,il  to  discover  those  changes  proves  merely  that 
oar  knowledge  of  life  and  death  is  defective,  not  that  the  changes  do 
not  exist.      How  many  sudden  deaths  for  which  formerly  no  apparent 
cause  could  be  assigned,  are  now  readily  traceable  to  plugging  of  the 
arteries,  or  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.     Every  advance  made 
by  aid  of  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  or  the  test  tube,  towards  the  de- 
termination of  organic  change,  diminishes  those  opprchria  medicinos 
the  cases  of  disease  and  death  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be 
assigned.      Nervous  pathology  has  been  in  medicine  the  scap^oat 
upon  which  more  proieasional  sins  have  been  heaped  than  any  other ; 
and    hysterisy    neuralgia,     nervous     apoplexy,    hyperesthesia    and 
sn«atheaia»  spinal  irritation,  are  a  few  of  the  nuuny  terms  with  which 
we  seek  to  cloak  our  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  many  disorders, 
the  intimate  nature  of  which  is  beyond  our  ken.     But  there  are  many 
and  able  workers  in  the  field.     Every  now  and  then  a  stride  is  made 
in  advance  which  opens  out  a  new  vista,  while  it  shows  the  value  of 
steady  perseverance  even  where  no  immediate  result  {nromises  to  accrue 
^m  our  researches.     At  the  present  moment  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion engage  the  attention  of  inquirers  more  than  they  have  done  before, 
and   the  muscles  are  made  responsible  for  derangements  seriously 
affecting  the  health  of  the  individual  and  involving  his  prospects  of 
life^  whioh  have  long  been  regarded  as  depending  upon  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres.     The  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Inman  has  recently 
drawn  our  attention  forcibly  to  the  fact,  that  overworked  muscles 
may  cause  pain  in  their  tendinous  insertions,  simulating  inflammation 
of  vital  viscera  or  neuralgia  of  nervous  cords ;   he  has  shown  the  close 
relation  between  anssmia  and  exhaustion,  and  tendon-pain  and  mus- 
cuImt  spasm,  from  which  important  corollaries  follow  regarding  the 
traatment  of  the  disorders  in  question.     Dr.  Inman*s  researches  and 
obiervations  have  materially  narrowed  the  field  of  hysteria  and  spinal 
irritation.     Dr.  Roberts  has  successfully  collected  the  evidence  we 
poooooB  regarding  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  external 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  a  disease  which,  until  a  recent  date,  was  con- 
founded with  paralysis  arising  from  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
Dr.  Friedberg,  the  author  of  the  work  heading  this  article,  has  still 
further  extended  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  investigated  the 
questiooL  ^  muaeulaa*  (^generation  in  connexion  with  various  disorders 
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which  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  aa  being  primarily  seated  m 
the  muscles.  While  we  believe  that  Dr.  Friedberg  has  bj  no  means 
exhausted  the  topic,  and  while  it  appears  to  ns  that  he  somewhat  con- 
fuses the  subject  by  mixing  up  primary  and  secondary  morbid  condi- 
tions as  essentially  identical,  we  owe  him  thanks  for  enlarging  our 
field  of  view,  and  trying  to  combine  into  one  chain  numerous  detached 
links  which  by  themselves  lacked  meaning  or  have  been  erroneorasly 
interpreted. 

The  main  difference  between  neural  and  muscular  paralysis,  in 
regard  to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  is  secondarily  affected,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  is  the  primary  disturbance  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  patient  and  his  physician ;  in  order  to  define  the  disease  aa 
o^ginating  in  the  muscle  itself  and  depending  upon  a  lesion  of 
its  proper  texture  without  involving  himself  in  any  pathological 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  are  effected,  Dr.  Fried- 
berg coins  the  word  myopatJiia,  with  its  derivative  myopatMc.  Myo- 
pathia is  a  disease  of  the  muscles,  and  as  movement  is  the  main 
function  of  these  organs,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  disease  should 
settle  in  them  without  proportionately  impairing  this  property.  Loss 
of  motor  power  is  one  form  of  paralysis,  hence  myopathic  paralysis  is 
almost  necessarily  a  term  at  once  required  to  designate  the  site  and 
chief  expression  of  muscular  disease.  The  main  objection  that  we 
see  to  this  new  term  is,  that  it  multiplies  the  designations  of  a  disease 
already  known  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy^  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles,  progressive  muscular  paralysis,  and  wasting  palsy.  In 
itself  it  is  good,  because  it  involves  no  hypothesis,  but  simply  ex- 
presses a  fact.  Having  in  our  last  number*  dwelt  upon  the  symptoma- 
tology and  anatomical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  muscles  in  this 
disease,  we  need  not  again  i*ecur  to  them,  but  shall  only  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  features  peculiar  to  Dr.  Fi-iedberg's  work. 

Afler  passing  in  review  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Kombei^, 
CruveiUiier,  Valentin,  and  Leubuscher  regarding  the  disease  under 
consideration.  Dr.  Fiiedberg  sums  up  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
muscular  atrophy  occurring  independently  of  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres  and  the  nerves,'  thus  : — 

"  1 .  The  ^rey  matter  of  the  cord  may  be  extensively  diseased,  without  the 
occurrence  ot  progressive  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

"  2.  Other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  diseased  in  progrossire  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  without  the  grey  matter  beuig  involved. 

"  3.  Even  when  the  entire  muscular  system  is  involved  in  the  atrophy  and 
paralysis,  both  the  spiual  cord  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it  have  been 
found  perfectly  healthy. 

"  1.  The  assumption  that  degeneration  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  connected  with  muscular  atrophy,  is  opposed  to 
scientilic  data."  (p.  118.) 

Dr.  Meryon's  well-known  cases,t  with  others  that  have  been  eixa- 
mined  with  equal  care,  arc  brought  forv^ai-d  in  supi)ort  of. the  above 
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doctdoea  The  change  itself  vrhieh  takes  place  in  the  muscular  fibi^ 
may  be  derived  from  varioiu  causes,  which  the  author  classifies  under 
six  heada,  and  accordinglj  he  establiahes  six  varieties  of  niyo|)athia. 

*•  The  derangement  of  nutrition  of  the  muscles  inducing  paralysis  may 
arise — 

*'  1.  from  propagation  of  a  similar  morbid  process  from  adjoining  organs 
(myopathia  propacata  sive  communicata). 

"  2.  From  mecnanical  injury  (myopathia  traumatica). 

"  3.  From  sudden  change  of  temperature  (myopathia  rheumatica). 

•*  4.  From  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  f  myopathia  dyscrasica). 

"  5.  From  diminished  supply  of  blood  and  oimimshcd  exercise  (myopathia 
marasmodes). 

"  6.  From  causes  which  are  beyond  our  reach  (myopathia  simplex)." 
(p.  136). 

Why  we  should  term  that  disease  simplex  of  which  we  know  least, 
we  are  ptuszled  to  determine ;  but  we  are  acquainted  Mrith  the  difficulty 
of  inventing  a  nomenclature,  so  let  that  pass.  We  have,  however,  a 
much  more  serious  objection  to  raise  to  the  pathological  doctrines 
taught  by  our  author  in  the  ensuing  section  of  his  work,  doctrines 
for  which  we  and  our  readers  would  be  the  less  prepared  after  learning 
that  the  author  Ia3r8  so  much  stress  upon  the  derangement  of  nutrition 
accompanying  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  after  perusing  the  list  of 
drcomstances  to  which  that  derangement  is  attributable.  Dr.  Fried- 
berg  enunciates  that  inflammation  of  the  muscle  induces  the  changes 
which  characterize  muscular  paralysis,  and  that  muscular  atrophy  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  a  disorder  which  alters  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscle  Mn  the  same  way  as  inflammation;'  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
SIX  varieties  of  muscular  paralysis  enumerated  above,  inflammation  is 
equally  the  causa  praxima  in  all.  With  all  respect  for  the  learned 
author,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  desire  to  generalize  has  here  led  him 
into  a  serious  error,  for  the  time  has  passed  when  degenerative  pro- 
cesses and  inflammation  were  regarded  as  identical.  Traumatic  in- 
fluences, sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  propagation  of 
inflammation  from  adjoining  textures,  may  undoubtedly  cause  mus- 
cular paralysis  by  exciting  inflammation  in  the  muscle,  but  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  Dr.  Friedberg's  fourth  and  fifth  vaiieties 
can  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  inflammatory  action.  Under  those 
forms  which  depend  upon  diseased  blood  he  enumerates  typhus  and 
lead  poisoning  as  causes ;  these  can,  as  little  as  arrest  of  the  supply 
of  blood  or  diminished  exercise,  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  suggestive 
of  inflammation.  While,  ihen,  we  wUl  not  deny  that  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular 
paralysis,  we  think  that  it  is  essentially  a  degenerative  process  that 
leads  to  these  results,  without  at  any  time  showing  symptoms  that  are 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  Moreover,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  inflammation  is  the  cause, 
may  be  classed  together  as  second  to,  or  symptomatic  of,  some  other 
aflection  ;  at  all  events  there  is,  even  according  to  the  author's  showing, 
a  wide  difference  between  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  iullaui- 
matory  and  those  in  which  inflammation  manifestly  has  no  part.     We 
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faave  at  this  moment  a  case  of  well-marked  museular  paralysis  tmder 
cmr  care,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  symptoms  indicating 
in  its  history,  inflammation  ;  it  has  been  from  the  first  degenerative  ; 
a  gradual  wasting,  dependent  doubtless  upon  an  impaired  state  of 
nutrition,  in  which  color,  itihor,  tumor,  dolor,  at  no  time  or  in  any 
combination,  formed  an  item.  But  ev^i  if  in  one  or  other  of  the  varieties 
of  muscular  atrophy,  infiammation  is  the  first  step  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, it  generally  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  only  when 
all  trace  of  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  when  he  has  to  deal  only 
with  a  condition  demanding  the  most  active  and  pendstent  stimuli 
that  we  are  able  to  apply.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  there  is  any 
material  difference  between  our  views  and  those  of  the  author  upon 
the  question  of  treatment.  His  theory  does  not  interfere  with  the 
practical  tact  which  directs  him  to  avoid  all  antiphk^[i8tic  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  muscular  paralysis.  Of  this  we  will  spetdc  again.  For 
the  present  a  brief  analysis  of  the  features  and  circumstances  charac- 
terizing and  surrounding  the  various  forms  of  muscular  paralysis 
spoken  of  by  the  author,  may  be  the  subject  more  immediately  interest- 
ing to  our  readers. 

1.  MyopaUiia  Propagates. — A  muscle  that  is  in  contact  with  in- 
flamed tissue  may  cease  to  contract,  either  because  movement  of  the 
adjoining  parts  is  painful,  or  because  the  inflammation  is  communicated 
.to  the  muscle  itself.  In  peritonitis  and  in  pleuritis,  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  intercostals  may  be  respectively  involved  in  l^is  way ;  the 
right  half  of  the  diaphragm  may  thus  be  paralysed  in  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  and  the  muscular  tissue  cease  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  blood  in  pericarditis.  Neuropathologists  are  apt  to  treat  all  these 
and  analogous  cases  as  the  result  of  reflex  nervous  paralysis,  over- 
looking the  most  immediate  effects  of  influence  by  mere  contact. 
.Again,  conjunctivitis  may  in  a  similar  manner  induce  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrae  superioris  and  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  ptosis  and  ectropium.  Inflammation  of  the  lumbar 
muscles  may  result  from  nephritis ;  the  muscles  surrounding  the 
shoulder  and  other  joints  are  attacked  by  inflammation,  and  its  d^^- 
nerative  sequelae,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  structure  of  the  articulation.  All  these  are 
clearly  not  primary  affections  of  the  respective  muscles,  and  therefore 
differ  essentially  jBnom  Cruveilhier's  disease. 

2.  MyopcU/iia  Traiunaiica, — ^A  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles  may  be  induced  by  an  external  injury,  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  very  severe  to  give  rise  to  the  effect  spoken  of;  there  may  be 
comparatively  little  pain  or  other  evidence  of  a  serious  lesion,  where 
subsequently  the  degenerative  process  is  developed. 

"  Traumatic  myopathia  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  children  who,  for  instance, 
have  been  suddenly  caught  up  by  the  arm  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
falling,  or  were  roughly  pulled  by  the  leg  while  they  were  undressing.  Some 
hours,  or  at  the  latest  some  days  after  the  injury,  one  finds,  generally  when  the 
child  is  taken  out  of  bed,  that  one  arm  or  leg  is  motionless  and  very  painful  to 
the  toncli.  1  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  partial  dislocation  or  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres  had  been  erroneously  diagnosed." 
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Here,  as  in  regard  to  the  other  varieties,  the  author  gives  detailed 
cases  that  have  fJEdlon  under  his  own  observaticm,  confirmative  of  his 
views,  and  analjrses  critically  the  aoeounts  found  in  various  authors  of 
afiections  which,  as  he  avers,  have  hitherto  been  &lsely  interpreted. 
Thus  he  considers  that  the  debility  and  emaciation  of  fractured  extre* 
mities  after  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture,  is  attributable  rather  to 
inflammation  set  up  in  the  muscles  contiguous  to  the  injured  bone, 
than  to  mere  inactivity,  because  the  loss  of  power  and  substance 
bear  so  ratio  to  the  period  during  which  the  limb  has  been  inactive. 
Again,  after  amputation,  we  meet  with  a  traumatic  myopathia  in  the 
mascles  of  the  stump,  as  evidenced  by  the  twitchings,  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion, the  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  by  the  bad  position  of  the  stump. 

*'  The  twitchings  are  at  first  to  be  attributed  to  the  altered  pressure  of  the 
blood,  but  sabsequently  to  the  deranged  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  resulting 
from  the  lesion  axm  leamng  to  atrophy  and  paralysis.  This  docs  not  exclude 
the  possibilitr  of  the  muscular  twitching  originating  in  the  lesion  of  the 
nerves,  nor  of  the  muscular  atrophy  resultmg  from  loss  of  movement.  Here  we 
also  see  the  paralysis  afiEecting  chiefly  the  extensors ;  hence  the  stump  assumes 
the  flexed  position." 

Dr.  Friedberg  points  out  that  excessive  fatigue  and  other  lesions  of 
certain  muscles  may  induce  traumatic  myopathia  in  them,  and  refers 
to  cases  reported  by  Dai^vall,  Aran,  himself,  and  other  writers,  in  evi- 
dence of  his  observations. 

3.  MyopaMa  SheumaUoa, — Dr.  Friedberg  avoids  a  discussion  as  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  rheumatism,  by  defining  rheumatic  myopathia  to 
be  that  variety  of  the  affection  in  which  degeneration  of  the  musclea 
restdts  from  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  may  be 
acnte  or  chronic,  and  lead  to  universal  degenerative  atrophy  and  palsy 
of  the  muscles.  The  author  describes  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
mascles  as  proceeding  either  from  the  fascial  and  subfascial  areolar 
tissue,  or  attacking  ab  initio  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  of  the 
muscles.  The  continuity  of  the  different  layers  of  areolar  tissue  leads 
to  infiltration  of  the  deeper  and  superficial  parts  coincidently ;  this  in- 
filtration has  been  termed  by  Froriep  the  rheumatic  callosity  (rlieu' 
matisehe  Sekunde),  and  he  asserts  that  it  invariably  occurs  in  the  skin 
and  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  as  an  accompaniment  of  rheumatic 
paina  Among  the  various  instances  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Fried- 
berg, we  may  briefly  quote  the  main  features  of  one  detailed  by 
Cmveilhier.  A  rope  dancer,  named  Lecomte,  spent  a  night,  in  1848, 
on  damp  ground  in  the  open  air ;  on  waking  up  he  felt  a  numbness 
pervading  the  right  side  of  the  body.  Three  weeks  later  he  perceived 
ao  great  a  weakness  in  the  right  hand  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
grasp  anything.  This  remained  the  only  symptom  for  about  a  year  ; 
£e  Uien  again  passed  a  night  in  the  open  air,  in  cold  damp  weather, 
followed  by  considerable  weakness  in  the  lower  extremities.  From 
this  time  tne  disease  made  rapid  strides,  and  when  the  man  came  under 
the  care  of  Professor  Cmveilhier,  the  pcundysis  and  atrophy,  which  wore 
accompanied  by  the  characteristic  filnrillary  tremors,  had  already  in- 
Tdved  nomezous  muscles.      The  special   senses,   the  intellect  and 
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sensibility,  througliout  remaiued  uoafiected..  The  upper  extremities, 
tl^e  zaiiscW  of  deglutition,  those  of  the  laiynx,  the  thorax  &n4  the 
&Ge>  were  affected,  though  they  still  coutracted  under  the  galvanio 
stimulus.  The  patieut  could  only  swallow  with  great  difficulty  afler 
forcing  the  mouthM  into  the  pharynx.  The  paralysis  and  emacia* 
tion  of  the  muscles  continued  to  increase,  and  the  patiieut  died  iu 
January^  18J3,  of  influenza. 

.  It  is  manifest  that  rheumatic  myopathia  may,  as  the  author  points 
outi  be  complicated  with  an  affection  of  the  cord,  and  it  will  often  l>e  a. 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  establish  the  diagnosis ;  on  the  one  baud,  we 
have  in  idiopathic  muscular  paralysis  atrophy  of  the  muscles  dispropor^ 
tioned  to  the  duration  of  the  difl^use,  and  affecting  prominently  cei-tain 
groups  of  muscles  in  which  fibrillary  twitchings  or  tremors  are  perceived, 
sensibility  remaining  unimpaired  and  the  affection  spreading  consecu-i 
tiyely  from  one  group  of  muscles  and  one  extremity  to  another ;  in  pure 
apiua)  paralysis,  both  sides  of  the  body  are  commonly  affected  at  the 
same  time,  motion  aud  sensation  are  generally  both  more  or  less  im« 
paired,  there  is  tenderness  and  pain  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  the  wasting  is  more  uniform  and  more  gradual,  and  the 
sphincter  muscles  are  more  liable  to  become  paralysed  than  in  mus- 
cular palsy.  The  galvanic  test  may  also  be  of  assistance  in  cases  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  reaction  to  the  galvanic  current  will  in  miisr 
cular  palsy  be  exactly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  degeneration 
which  has  taken  place.  Whereas,  in  spinal  paralysb  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  cord,  the  galvanic  stimulus  wUl  from  the  first  cease  to 
produce  a  reaction,  and  all  the  muscles  of  an  extremity  will  equally 
show  the  same  amount  of  impairment. 

4.  MyapaMa  Dyscrasica. — We  have  already  expressed  the  objeo- 
tions  that  we  feel  to  the  author's  mode  of  viewing  idiopathic  muscular 
pahiy,  and  should  be  disposed  in  all  cases  to  assume  the  presence  of  a 
dyscrasia,  without  which  the  change  of  nutrition  characteristic  of  the 
•disease  could  not  be  excited.  If  any  affection  could,  in  our  opinipn, 
be  cited  as  peculiarly  representing  a  dyscrasic  disease^  it  is  fatty  dege* 
nei'ation  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Dr.  Friedberg,  however,  limits 
the  term  to  certain  forms  of  the  malady  accompanying  or  following 
diseases  tliat  impair  th^  nutritive  functions.  Cholera,  dysentery, 
typhus,  gastric  fever,  the  exanthematic  fevers,  are  successively 
reviewed  in  their  bearings  upon  the  disease  in  question,  and  cases  are 
adduced  to  show  that  muscular  degeneration  may  occur  as  one  of 
thetr  sequelsa.  With  regard  to  the  paralytic  affection  sometimes  occur- 
ring during  pregnancy  and  after  confinement,  the  author  remarks^ 
that  although  this  is  attributed  to  pressure  exerted  upon  the  nerves^ 
this  cannot  bo  the  case  where  the  paralysis  occurs  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy  or  after  the  birth  of  a  child  with  a  head  that  is  too  small 
to  exercise  any  considerable  pressure  upon  the  lumbar  plexus. 
Moreover,  the  nervous  origin  of  these  ])alsies  must  be  rejected  when 
the  paralysed  muscles  do  not  correspond  to  the  nerves  that  may  be 
thua  eompressed.  The  authcHr  brings  forward  the  authority  of 
Lobstein  and  Yirchow  to  prove  that  the  violent  muscular  efforts 
during  labour  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  muscles;  he 
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forgata^  however,  %haX  tKe  paralysis  he  speaks  of  does  not  occur  ia  the 
mascles  that  are  most  implicated,  those  of  the  abdomen,  bat  in  those 
of  the  lower  extremities^  which  are  not  more  taxed  than  the  muscles 
of  respinitiou  daring  the  act.  Rickets,  osteomalacia,  and  lead-poison* 
log  are  also  examined  in  reference  to  their  capability  of  prodadng 
muscular  paksy. 

5.  MyopokUda  Marasmodea, — This  term  is  intended  to  define  the 
vmrMty  of  degenerative  disease  of  the  muscles  resulting  from  the 
absenoe  of  one  of  the  three  constituents  of  healthy  muscle,  the  due 
alternation  of  expansion  and  contraction,  the  necessary  supply  of 
bloody  and  the  requisite  innervation.  Myopathia  is  not  necessarily 
caused  by  deficient  exercise  of  the  muscles,  but  occurs  wlien  this  ole- 
meat  of  disease  exists  and  is  accompanied  by  other  morbid  tendencies 
IB  the  muscle  ;  firm  bandages,  splints,  and  other  applications  may  act 
thos  if  too  great  pressure  is  used,  which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  mosde ;  the  diseased  condition  of  the  muscles  results  inrcu'iably 
when  the  joints  remain  immovable  in  consequence  of  organic  changes, 
a  process  which,  being  altogether  secondary,  and  one  that  only  afiects 
the  organs  of  motion  bemuse  they  can  no  louger  be  put  to  their 
normal  uses,  is  as  much  physiological  as  pathological ;  similar  condi- 
tions will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers,  in  which  loss  of 
function  entails  loss  of  structure.  Defective  supply  of  blood  acts  as 
an  inducing  cause  in  the  wasting  of  old  age,  in  the  nutritive  changes 
of  the  muscles  accompanying  disease  of  the  vessels  or  their  oblitera- 
tion, and  resulting  from  the  pressure  exercised  by  tumours. 

Thos  in  a  lady,  who  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  severe  pains 
and  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  though  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  body  was  much  developed,  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  universally  presented  fatty  degeneration ;  some  were  atrophic, 
others,  owing  to  the  de(K)sit  of  more  fat,  were  found  by  Dr.  Fried- 
heig  to  have  increased  in  volume.  The  abdominal  aorta  from  below 
the  point  at  which  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  was  given  off,  was 
oonaderably  diminished  in  size,  the  parietes  tliickened,  and  exhibiting 
extessive  atheroma  and  chalky  deposit.  The  various  branches  showed 
a  similar  morbid  condition.  For  cases  illustrative  of  the  other 
varieties  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  We  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sixth  and  last  form  of  the  disease. 

6.  Myopathia  simplex  is  defined  by  the  author  as  that  variety  which 
oocurs  without  known  cause,  and  which  may  attack  numerous  sets  of 
moacles,  or  be  confined  to  single  muscles.  These,  according  to  Dr. 
Friedberg,  are  the  cases  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  ])aralytic 
a^Mtions  of  individual  nerves.  From  this  point  of  view  he  criticises 
several  cases  reported  by  authors,  of  which  we  may  specially  mention 
one,  because  readily  accessible  to  our  readers.  Professor  Romberg, 
in  his  work  on  the  nervous  diseases  *  of  man  diagnosed  in  a  woman, 
aged  69,  paralysis  of  thehypoglossus  ;  the  whole  tongue  was  uniformly 
paralyaed  and  atrophied,  while  taste  and  i^nsibility  remained  unim- 
paired. Oar  author  argues  that  Romberg*s  view  regarding  the  nature 
of  thiB  woman*a  disease  most  be  eiToneous,  because  many  of  the  muscles 

^  Dr.  SlereklDg*!  tnuuhttion,  yol.  ii.  p.  807. 
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that  receive  filaments  from  the  hypoglossi  did  not  manifest  any  para- 
lytic affection,  and  he  regards  the  lingual  palsy  only  as  a  part 
of  a  more  wide-spread  degeneration  of  the  mnscles  of  the  neck 
und  thorax. 

In  determining  the  treatment  of  myopathic  paralysis  we  mnst,  &s 
the  author  justly  observes,  consider  the   restoration  of  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  as  the  chief  indication.     The  result  will  be 
more  or  less  favourable,  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which 
curative  proceedings  are  commenced.     The  intensity  of  the  degenera- 
tive process,  the  number  of  muscles  affected  and  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  modify  the  prognosis.     An  hereditary  taint  materially  adds 
to  the  difficulties  and  diminishes  the  prospect  of  cure.     The  treatment 
itself  is  indicated  by  the  pathology  of  the  affection.     Where  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms  continue,  antiphlogistic  remedies  will  be  necefi- 
sary ;  but  though  Dr.  Friedberg  gives  this  advice,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  consistent  with  his  theory  regarding  the  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion, he  makes  little  of  it,  and  at  once  adds  the  caution  not  to  pursue 
the  antiphlogistic  course  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  entered  into 
tlie  chronic  stage.     We  lay  more  stress  upon  the  remark  that  ''  the 
chief  remedy  for  the  protracted  nutritive  disturbance  of  the  muscle 
'  consists  in  stimulating  it  methodically  to  contract."     Contraction  of 
the  muscle  promotes  its  nutrition  by  rousing  the  circulation,  and  thus 
counteracts  the  degenerative  process.     Electricity  and  suitable  gym- 
nastic exercises  are  specially  adapted  to  cause  muscular  contraction. 
Both  should  be  used  perseveringly  and  systematically  to  produce  a 
good  result.     The  former  especially  requires  to  be  administered  with 
care  and  with  a  due  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  of 
the  parts  to  be  acted  upon.      The  current  may  be  applied  either 
directly  to  the  muscles  affected,  or  it  may  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
application  of  the  negative  pole  to  the  nerve  going  to  the  muscle, 
while  the  positive  electrode  is  applied  to  the  distal  termination  of  the 
•muscle.     The  second  method  is  more  suitable  where  a  set  of  muscles 
is  to  be  acted  upon,  the  first  where  we  desire  to  stimulate  the  individual 
muscle.     The  electric  or  galvanic  agent  must  be  supported  by  friction 
and  active  and  passive  movement  varied  and  increased  according  to 
the  patient's  condition. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  counter- 
acting and  removing  contractions  of  joints  resulting  from  muscular 
degeneration,  but  which  need  not  detain  us. 

In  bringing  this  account  of  Dr.  Friedberg's  labours  to  a  close,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers.  His  facts  and 
arguments  deserve  to  be  studied,  and,  although  we  have  been  unable  to 
coincide  with  him  on  all  points,  we  have  perused  his  book  with  much 
intei*est,  and  regard  it  as  eminently  suggestive  and  practical  If  a 
second  edition  should  be  called  for,  we  think  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  may  be  much  simplified,  and  cs}iecially  does  it  i^pear  to  us 
-that  some  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  clearly  distinguishing  between 
those  cases  of  muscular  degeneration  which  are  primary  or  idiopathic, 
and  those  which  are  secondary  or  sjnnptomatic. 
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and  Muscrdar  Ext/ractions,  By  Richard  Moore  Lawrance,  M.D. 
— London,  1858. 

If,  jealous  for  its  reputation  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  electricity  could 
just  now  become  articulate,  its  earnest  cry  would  be,  "  Save  me  fix)m 
my  friends  !"  Rescued,  but  a  few  years  ago,  from  comparative  poverty, 
obscurity,  and  disgrace,  by  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Golding 
Bird,  Duchenne,  and  Richter,  it  advanced  under  the  guardianship  of 
these  and  like-minded  men  until  it  found  itself  not  only  in  good 
society,  but  enjoying  a  somewhat  proud  position  in  the  apparatus 
medicus  of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  But,  so  soon  as  it  had 
attained  this  eminence,  and  attracted  the  regard  of  the  general  com- 
munity, numbers  of  men,  who,  judging  from  their  own  works,  were 
unable  to  observe  correctly  or  think  wisely,  gathered  round  the  popular 
novelty ;  with  a  gi*and  flourish  of  brazen  trumpets  announced  them- 
selves its  protectors,  and  issued  proclamations,  in  the  form  of  worthless 
books,  that  this  mighty  agent,  under  the  guidance  of  their  mightier 
selves,  not  only  would,  but  had  healed  all  and  every  one  of  the  "  thou- 
sand natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  From  such  vain  pretension 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  disgust  could  follow,  and  already  the 
tide  of  popul'inty  is  turning.  Electricity  cannot  do  what  these,  its 
'  so-called  **  friends,"  have  asserted  that  it  can ;  and,  despite  its  manifold 
powers  .for  good,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  again  regarded  as  a  quackery, 
and  condemned  to  another  period  of  obscurity  and  neglect. 

In  France  there  are  treatises  on  Electricity  "  appliqu^  au  traite- 
ment  curatif  des  nevralgies,  des  rhumatismes,  des  paralysies,  des 
tumeurs,  &c.,  et  en  g6n4i-al  des  affections  morbides,  souvent  reput^es 
incurables  ;"*  and  in  Germany  there  are  similar  productions,  written, 
as  Richter  says,  in  "  halb-popularer  echt-franzosisch  floskel-reicher 
Weise,"  while  in  our  own  country  there  are  individuals  who  write 
works  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  profession  and  the  public  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  electric  therapeutics,  but  manifest  a  lamen- 
table want  of  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  flrst  principles  of  physical 
and  physiological  science.  The  unqualified  laudation  which  this  valuable 
agent  receives  at  the  hands  of  such  writers  is  not  likely  to  secure  to 
it  a  permanent  place  in  our  materia  medico. 

Convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  a  well -applied  electricity  in  pro- 
perly selected  cases,  it  is  with  earnestness  that  we  protest  against  its 
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rutl^less  aod  quack -like  advertisement  as  a  panacea,  and  shall  endea^ 
vour,  in  the  following  article,  to  point  out  its  real  physiological  efiOscts, 
its  true  therapeutic  position,  and  the  best  modes  for  its  application. 

Within  tlia  last  ten  years  two  articles  on  the  employment  of  elec- 
tricity in  medicine  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  journal,  la 
the  first  of  them*  the  researches  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  Mr.  Donovan, 
and  others,  were  brought  under  review  ;  and  in  the  secondt  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  then  recent  labours  of  Duohenne,  Afcyer, 
Guitard,  and  Richter ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  in  the  present  article, 
revert  further  to  those  positions  which  we  considered  established  in 
the  year  1855,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  history  of  elec- 
tricity, and  especially  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  since  that  period. 

Those  effects  of  electricity  which  may  be  termed  "physiologic," 
difler  widely  in  their  character ;  their  variety  being  dependent  upon 
two  classes  of  conditions,  one  appertaining  to  the  electricity,  the  other 
to  the  organism. 

As  to  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  electiicity,  we  must  notice  the 
quantity,  intensity,  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  currents,  each  of 
which  influences  the  physiologic  effect. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  is  dependent,  theoretically,  upon  tho 
number  of  polar  chains  that  can  be  established  at  the  same  time  in  a 
particular  voltaic  arrangement ;  and  is  determined,  practically,  by  the 
size  of  the  {xxsitive  plate,  and  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the  negative. 
Other  conditions  affect  the  quantity  of  electricity,  but  do  so  only  to  a 
trifling  degree.  Now,  although  variations  in  the  quantity  of  electricity 
occasion  corresponding  variations  in  its  physiologic  effects,  the  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  about  indirectly ;  {.<?.,  through  the 
intervention  of  some  other  changes,  either  thermal  or  chemical,  which 
come  between  the  electric  force  and  the  vital  or  physiologic  result. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  a  wire  connecting  the  two  poles 
of  a  Itattery  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  positive  plate,  or 
to  tho  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  ;  and  therefore,  when  an  appa- 
ratus of  such  kind  as  to  yield  a  large  quantity  Ls  employed,  a  very 
painful  amount  of  caloric  is  produced,  which  not  only  modifies  the 
physiologic  effects,  but  complicates  and  renders  difficult  the  therapeu* 
tical  application.  Again,  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition 
which  is  produced  by  a  voltaic  apparatus,  is  determined  by  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  or  the  number  of  polar  chains  which  can  be  esta- 
blished ;  and  this  amount  is  sometimes  so  great  that  tissues  ar» 
acted  upon  chemically,  and  their  proper  vital  functions  held  in  abey- 
ance. A  very  strong  current,  as  Bernard  has  shown,  may  destroy  the 
property  of  a  nerve,  by  acting  chemically  upon  its  tissue,  thus  i>ro- 
ducing  a  condition  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  exhaustion  by  a 
direct  continuous  current ;  for  under  the  latter  circumstances  the 
inverse  current  restores  the  property,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  im- 
possible to  restore  it. 

Tliiis,  the  emplovment  of  electricity  in  too  large  quantity  determmea 
two  classes'  of  result  which  modify  the  physiologic  effects — on  the  one 
•  lied.  Chir.  Ber.  vol.  lii.  p.  378,  1819.       t  Med.  Chlr.  Rev.,  No.  xxix.  p.  138,  1855. 
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haad  the  phenomena  of  sensation  are  deranged  by  the  caloric  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  the  other,  nervous  properties,  of  any  kind,  may  be 
destroyed  by  chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissue.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  in  which  both  the  thermal  and  chemical  effects  of 
galvanism  arc  needed,  such  as  the  employment  of  the  cautery,  the 
coagulation  of  blood  in  an  aneurysmal  sac,  the  attempted  solution  of 
calculi,  or  the  extraction  of  metallic  poisons  from  the  body ;  and  as 
under  all  these  circumstances  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  is  re^ 
quired,  the  choice  of  instruments  for  such  operations  will  be  deter* 
mined  by  their  fulfilling  that  condition  of  supply. 

The  degree  of  tension,  or  intensity  of  the  electric  current,  is,  how- 
ever, more  influential  than  its  quantity  in  determining  physiological 
results  j  and  it  is  to  variations  in  this  quality  that  we  ordmarily  apply 
the  terms  ''  strong"  and  '^  weak.'*  There  are  several  currents  in  com:* 
mon  use  for  physiological  experiment  and  therapeutical  exhibition ; 
and  as  this  quality  of  tension  or  intensity  is  predicated  of  all  of  them, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  describe  separately  the  conditions  upon 
which  its  variations  depend.  But  before  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  some 
confusion  has  crept  into  the  language  of  modem  electricians,  we  will 
state  as  concisely  as  possible  what  these  several  currents  are,  what  arc 
their  proper  names,  and  in  what  way  they  have  been  erroneously 
designated. 

In  the  wire  which  unites  the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  arrangement, — 
whether  this  consists  of  one  pair  of  plates,  or  of  one  hundred  pairs,-— 
there  is,  when  the  wire  is  unbroken,  a  current  of  electricity,  termed 
the  "  initial  ciarrenL'^  This  passes  in  the  direction  from  the  copper  or 
nc^tive  metal,  through  the  wire,  to  the  zinc  or  positive  plate.  If  thia 
wire  is  broken,  and  the  two  ends  of  it  are  grasped  by  the  hands,  the 
individual  so  doing,  becomes  in  that  part  of  his  body  which  intervenes 
between  those  two  ends,  a  part  of  the  voltaic  apparatus ;  and  the 
initial  current  passes  through  him  in  the  direction  described.  If  this 
wire,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  be  broken,  there  is  at  the  moment  of 
division,  and  existing  at  that  moment  only,  another  current  setting  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the  initial  current.  This  has 
received  various  names :  Duchenne  has  termed  it  an  ''  induced  cur- 
rent of  the  first  order/'  but  its  proper  designation  is  the  *^€X(ra^ 
current.'* 

Another  wire  placed  near  and  i>arallel  to  the  conducting  wire, — viz., 
that  through  which  the  initial  current  passes, — ^has  its  polar  condi- 
tion so  affected  that  an  '*  induced  current*"  is  propagated  through  it  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  initial  current.  Several  of  such  wires 
may  be  employed,  at  different  degrees  of  proximity  to  the  conducting 
wire,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  an  induced  ciurent,  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  conducting  wire  being  called  the  "  ioiduoed  current  qftha 
firwt  order!*  the  next  of  " the  second  order,*  and  so  on. 

The  currents  employed  by  M.  Duchenne,  and  about  the  different 
properties  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  are  the 
''  extra-current"  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  an  "  induced  current  of 
the  first  order,"  in  a  parallel  wire  ;  and  M.  Becquerel  states,  that  for 
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Dachenne  to  designate  them  induced  cnrrents  of  the  £rst  and  second 
order  reepectivelj  : — *^  c^est  cr^er  .  .  .  un  langage  tout  ^  &it  different 
de  oelui  qui  est  employ 6  par  tous  les  physicieiis"  (p.  89). 

The  most  striking  diiB^rences  between  these  various  currents  are  to 
be  referred  to  their  degree  of  intensity,  and  this  is  determined  by 
dxfierent  conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important. 
The  '^  initial  current"  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
active  cells  in  the  battery,  the  nature  of  the  electrolytes  employed, 
and  the  integrity  of  conducting  material  throughout  the  whole  circuit. 
The  force  of  the  ''  extra-current"  is  determined  by  the  same  circun^ 
^staaces ;  but  that  of  the  '*  induced  cnrrents"  depends  partly  upon 
these,  and  also  upon  other  conditions — ^viz.,  the  size  of  the  wire,  the 
length  of  it  whijsh  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the  conducting 
wire,  and  the  presence  and  degree  of  additional  magneto-electric  induo- 
tion.  Cceteris  paribus,  the  finer  the  wire  and  the  greater  its  length 
the  more  intense  is  the  induction. 

In  order  to  obtain  great,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient,  length 
of  the  wires,  they  are  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  spiral,  of 
helix,  the  latter  becoming,  in  itself,  endowed  with  magnetic  properties;; 
one  end  of  the  helix  being  a  north  and  the  other  a  south  pole.  If 
into  the  hollow  of  this  spiral  or  helix  there  are  introduced  bars  of  soft 
iron  or  steel,  these  bars  become  magnetic  by  induction  ;  and  thus  the 
electrieal  force,  developed  in  the  battery  cells  by  chemical  action^ 
becomes  resolved  into  the  correlated  force  of  magnetism.  But  pre- 
eiadj  the  reverse  order  of  induction  may  take  place  in  another  appa- 
ratus, and  the  ^Mifier"  of  a  permanent  magnet,  around  which  a  copper 
wire  is  twisted  spirally,  at  the  instant  that  it  becomes  a  magnet  by 
induction,  from  contact  with  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet, 
developes  chemico-polarity,  or  ^ectricity  in  the  copper  wire.  The 
&Hrmer  arrang^nent  is  termed  '^  electro-magnetic,"  the  latter  <<  mag- 
neto-electiic ;"  in  the  one,  electricity  is  developed  from  chemical  de- 
composition, in  the  other,  from  magnetism  ;  but  in  the  former — ^inas- 
mneh  as  magnetism  is  indoced  by  the  initial  current — ^there  is  in 
addition  to  the  '^  primary  induced  current,"  that  order  of  induction 
which  exists  alone  in  the  latter,  and  the  addition  of  this  is  one  mode 
of  angmenting  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

Thus,  then,  the  initial  current  developes  magnetism  in  the  bars  of 
msit  iron  which  are  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  its  helix,  and  the  pre- 
eence  of  magnetism  in  these  bars,  at  the  moment  of  its  induction, 
deviriopes  an  electrical  current  in  the  copper  wires ;  the  intensity  of 
the  latter  induced  current,  being,  casteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  the 
ue  of  the  temporary  magnet,  and  determined  or  regulated  by  the 
length  to  wbic^  these  soft  bars  are  inserted  in  the  helix,  The  ten- 
non,  iherelbre,  of  the  induced  current  depends  upon  that  of  the  initial 
corrent,  upon  the  size  of  the  wire,  upon  its  length — i.e.,  upon  the 
nvmber  of  turns  in  the  spiral — and  upon  the  force  of  magnetism  ten»« 
potuilj  developed  in  the  bars  of  soft  iron. 

Whiilever  form  of  current  is  employed,  the  nature  and  degree  of  its 
physiologic  effects — Le.  of  its  power  to  occasion  vital  phenomena,  as 
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distinct  from  chemical  and  thermal — ^are  determined  mainly  by  dif- 
ferences in  this  quality  of  tension.  Generally  speaking,  a  weak  cur- 
rent  produces  feeble  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  slight  effects 
upon  the  organs  of  sensation  j  whereas  a  powerful  current  produces 
strong  contractions  and  violent  sensations.  Both  sensory  and  motor 
phenomena  may  be  occasioned  by  the  application  of  any  one  of  these 
currents,  but  their  variations  in  intensity  render  some  more  useful  for 
one  class  of  effects,  and  othei-s  for  a  second  class.  Thus,  Duchenne 
has  drawn  considerable  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  extra-current 
acts  very  readily  ou  the  muscles,  and  that  the  "induced  current 
affects  more  powerfully  than  the  exti*a-curreut,  the  skin,  nerves  and 
retina.  This  difference  of  action  he  refers  to  a  si>ecial  elective  jyower 
on  the  part  of  the  two  currents  respectively  ;  but  Becquerel  has  proved 
that,  iu  reality,  it  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  difference  of  their 
intensity,  the  induced  current  having  much  greater  tension  than  the 
extra-current.  M.  Becquerel  has  shown,  by  a  simple  exj)eriment,  in 
which  he  modifies  the  arrangement  of  the  wires,  that  the  effects  which 
Duchenne  attributes  to  the  one  current  may  be  obtained  from  the 
other,  and  vice  vei'sd,  p.  90. 

In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  employed,  electricity 
has  the  power  of  evoking  the  ordinary  physiologic  action  of  a  nerve 
or  muscle  ;  of  occasioning  excessive  and  perverted  action  ;  of  exhaust- 
ing the  ftmctional  activity  for  a  time ;  or  of  destroying  it  altogether. 
In  the  first  degree  there  is  sensation  or  motion,  each  of  these  being 
within  the  limits  of  physiologic  function  ;  thus,  luminous  appear- 
ances, gentle  sounds,  gustatoiy  effects,  dec,  on  the  one  hand,  and  slight 
muscular  contraction  on  the  other, — contraction  so  slight  as  merely  to 
exhibit  the  persistence  of  muscular  contractility,  and  not  to  test  its 
power, — are  the  results  of  aj)plying  an  electric  current  of  low  inten- 
sity. If  a  stronger  current  is  employed,  the  impressions  upon  the 
sensory  organs  become  excessive  in  degree  and  painful  in  character ; 
while,  in  the  place  of  gentle  muscular  contraction,  there  is  distressing 
cramp,  or  arrested  (inhibited)  action  in  certain  organs.  A  still  more 
violent  cuiTent  exliausts  both  nerve  and  muscle ;  and  here  sensation 
and  contraction,  though  for  a  time  withdrawn,  are  capable  of  being 
restored  by  repose,  or  by  the  inverted  current ;  whereas  the  electricity 
may  be  so  powerful  as  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues — i.e.  to  kill  the  nerve,  limb,  or  individual  through  which  it  passes. 

It  is  owing  to  these  different  effects  of  variations  in  intensity  that 
electricity  may  be  employed  both  physiologically  and  therapeutically 
for  so  many  different  puq>oses.  Asa  test  of  irritability,  or  a  gentle 
stimulus  of  weakened  sensibility  and  contractility,  the  current  of 
low  intensity  may  be  employed.  For  the  sake  of  displaying  the  inhi- 
biting influence  of  the  vagi  and  the  splanchnic  nerves,  or  for  awaken- 
ing the  torpid  nervous  centres  of  an  individual  poisoned  by  opium  or 
alcohol,  a  more  powerful  current  is  required.  Whereas  for  the  relief 
of  excessive  muscular  contraction,  or  of  neuralgia,  a  still  more  intense 
current,  one  that  shall  temporarily  exhaust  the  neiTous  function,  may 
be  employed. 
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iB^cte  tbe  qnaotity  and  tenfiion  of  a  curvent^  the  mods  of  its  trans- 
iiii8sku»«x»rte:a-notobie  influeace  upon  its  i^jrnologic  efEbcbs,  Unddr 
tiUftt  Jioi4 :  "^^  place  .tbe  different  actions  of  the  oontinuons  and  in- 
ternH^^a«C!uneEita ;.  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  the  changes  pro* 
dtioeii  bjaUeciBi^ their. directioQ ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  their 
QOBCt&f^ofk  hj  means  of  moist  or  drj  conductors,  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness ^.their  interraptMmy  and  the  degree  of  pressure  with  which  the 
cQud^c^rs  are  Applied. 

Xha  most  ^necal  differences  between  the  effects  of  the  continuous 
and  •  intetropted  current,  are  displayed  veiy  simply  by  an  arrange- 
ment c^  M.  Claude  Bemard*s,  in  which  there  are  introduced  into  the 
same  current  from  a  small  Oruickshank's  battery ;  Ist,  the  nerve  of  a 
fn^*s  leg,  and  2nd,  a  delicate  voltameter  ;  the  apparatus  being  so  con- 
structed that  the  current  may  be  either  continuous  or  intermittent. 
By  this  arrangement,  says  M.  Bernard,  it  is  shown  that-^* 

"  6o  long  as  the  current  is  continuous,  chemical  effects  are  produced,  and  the 
physiological  effects  are  '  nols,'  or  at  all  events  inappreciable.  The  facts  are, 
that  the  water  in  the  voltameter  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  whilst  the 
limb  of  the  frog  remains  perfectly  motionless.  But  immediately  that,  bv  means 
of  the  intemipter,  the  current  is  rendered  intermittent,  evcrvthing  is  changed ; 
the  decomposition  of  water  ceases  in  the  voltameter,  and  the  frog's  limb  be- 
comes violently  convulsed."* 

But  this  experiment,  although  it  illustrates  very  aptly  the  broadly 
marked  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  continuous  and  inter- 
mittent current,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject  of  that  difference, 
nor  does  it  accurately  represent  all  the  facta  For  the  continuous 
current  is  not  devoid  of  physiologic  action,  nor  is  the  interrupted, 
under  all  circumstances,  incapable  of  acting  chemically.  True,  there 
is  no  visible  contraction  of  the  frog's  leg,  but  under  certain  conditions 
the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  exhausted,  and  under  othei's  it  becomes 
increased.  True,  there  is  no  sign  of  sensation  in  an  amputated  frog's  leg, 
but  the  continuous  current  can  produce  sensory  effects  ;  for  the  proof 
of  which  let  any  one  pass  a  continuous  current  through  his  tongue,  or 
eyeballs ;  or,  as  Purkinje  did,  through  the  ears.t  And,  further,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  produce  permanent,  {.e.  tonic  contraction  of  a  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles,  as  we  have  often  done,  by  a  cuirent  of  this  kmd  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  not  only  persistent  contraction  of 
muscles  may  be  relaxed  by  such  influence, I  but  that  hypersesthesia 
may  be  reduced.  § 

Here  then  we  have  evidence  of  four  kinds  of  physiologic  action  due 
to  the  continuous  current,  viz.,  the  production  of  sensory  effects,  and 
aLiO  of  motor,  as  well  as  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  and  the  reduction  of 
bypertesthesia,  the  different  manner  in  which  the  current  acts  being 
mainly  due  to  its  intensity. 

Other  circumstances,  however,  influence  the  quality  and  degree  of 
action  exerted,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  current.  Generally  speaking, 
the  tnuQsmission  of  a  continuous  current  through  a  nerve,  in  the 

«  Le^na  tor  U  Fhyslologie  et  la  Pathologie  du  Syst^me  Nerveux,  1868,  tome  i.  p.  101. 

t  Rust'uMagazin.bd.  xxiii.  p.  297. 
I  Remak,  Kodioal  Time*  aad  Gazette,  3Iay  8, 1858.  §  Becquerel,  p.  97. 
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direotioQ  firom  the  oeEt^e  to  the  periphery,  eshansis  the  vital  pro* 
perty  of  the  nerve  j  whereae,  a  oorrent  paned  in  the  opposite  direotion, 
%,6.  from  the  periphery  towards  the  crataw,  increases  the  vital  property. 
The  former  ia  termed  *' direct,**  the  ktter  ''inverse."  Again,  the 
direct  current  acta  more  energetically  than  the  inverse  in  pvodudng 
mnscular  contmctions.  This  we  have  often  witnessed,  when  employ- 
ing; for  the  purpose  of  experiment  or  therapeutic  amplication,  an 
ordinary  Cruickshank*8  battery,  and  so  raakm^  use*  of  the  initial 
current  that  its  intensity  could  be  regulated  and  measured  by  varying 
the  number  of  plates  employed.  J^hit  only  is  the  muscular  oontl'aotion 
produced  by  transmitting  a  current  from  twenty  plateau  much  stronger 
when  this  current  is  direct  than  when  it  is  inverse,  but  a  current  of  such 
low  intensity  as  to  cause  no  appreciable  contraction  when  transmitted 
in  the  latter  direction  (inverse)^  will  occasion  veiy  evident  action  when 
passed  in  the  former  (direety.  Thus  the  difference  between  these 
currents  must  be  remembered  in  testing  irritability,  aawell  as  in  test- 
ing power.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  fisdlacy  in  physiologic  experi- 
ments ;  as,  for  example,  in  examining  the  irritability  of  muscles  in  a 
paralysed  limb,  by  passing  the  current  from  one  arm  to  the  other. 
In  this  case,  it  is,  of  course,  direct  in  one  arm,  and  inverse  in  the 
other  ;  and  we  have  frequently  seen  the  difference  between  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  on  the  paralysed  and  non-paralysed  sides  so  slight 
as  merely  to  equal,  or  even  fall  below  that  which  exists  between  the 
action  of  the  inverse  and  direct  current  respectively.  When  such  is 
the  case,  the  irritability  appears  greater  in  that  limb  through  which 
the  direct  current  passes,  whereas  it  may  be  really  less. 

Two  conditions  affect  the  result  of  applying  the  interrupted  current ; 
one  of  these  being  the  rapidity  of  intermittence,  and  the  other  the 
degree  of  contact  which  is  ensured.     Dr.  Lawrance  states  that — 

"  if  we  caasc  a  paralysed  muscle  (whose  irritability  is  normal),  for  instance, 
the  flexor  communis  digitorom,  to  contract  alternately  with  quick  and  slow 
intermissions,  banging  weights  at  the  same  time  to  the  fingers  acted  on  by  this 
muscle,  we  shall  mid  that  a  rapidly  intermittcDt  current  docs  not  enable  the 
muscle  to  raise  a  heavy  weight  so  readily  as  one  which  intermits  slowly."*' 

When  the  intermittence  is  extremely  rapid,  the  effects  resemble,  pro 
tarUo,  those  of  the  continuous  current,t  vis.,  exhaustion  of  motor  and 
sensory  functions  ;  whereas  in  proportion  to  the  int^ity  of  contact, 
there  is.  ccetms  paribus,  a  relative  depth  of  effect.  Thus,  if  diy  con- 
ductors are  placed  upon  the  dry  skin,  the  skin  alone  is  irritated,  whereas 
when  moist  conductors  are  applied  with  pressure  the  underlying 
muscles  are  affected.  To  these  differences  attention  has  already  been 
directed  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  joiumal. 

The  physiologic  effects  of  galvanism  are  in  part  determined  by  the 
organism,  and  this  in  two  ways,  1st,  by  the  special  property  or  function 
of  the  organ  (nerve  or  muscle),  and  2nd,  by  its  condition  at  the  time 
of  application.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  action,  and  degrees  of  action,  in  the 
aame  organs,  and  that  the  effect  of  galvaniffln  is^  in  relation  to  its 

•  On  "LooaXLiaA  GHlYanian,  p.  44.  f  Becquerel,  p.  97. 
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intmadt^y  to  ^cii  tbeae  different^  degrees  of  action.  Thus,  a  nerve 
nay  1imf»  the  poireff  of  ^ther  causing,  mcreasing,  diminishing,  or 
armiifcing  antivity  in  certain:  masdes;  and  any  one  of  these  effects  may 
he  prodhMed  by  gidyanism,  the  particular  effect  which  follows  its 
apfJicntinn  being  determined  by  its  intensity.  The  experiment  of 
Bdoai^  Webec*  uprni  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagns  is  fomiliar  to 
every  one ;  the  onbeeqnent  researches  of  Pflogert  hare  shown  that  an 
inflnenee  upon  the  intestinal  movements  is  exerted  by  the  splanchnic 
ner^B^  similar  to  tlutt  which  the  pneumogastric  exhibits  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  irritatiott  of  the  sphmchnio  nerves  producing  almost 
immediate  anest  (sr2i0B^  Jwt  augenbliMkhen  SbiUstaind)  of  the 
penstal^o  movementa  of  tlie  small  intestines,  (p.  66.)  But  the  con- 
dtuaoB  afe  whioh^Pfliigsr  arrived,  vis.,  that  there  is  a  certain  set  of  nerve 
fibres^  the  ^'  inhibitory  sjrstem,**  whose  peculiar  function  it  is  to  arrest 
or  diminifth  action,  is,  we  think,  ably  refuted  by  Mr.  Lister,  j:  who  has 
shoiRi  thai  the  same  nerves  may  either  increase  or  diminish  muscular 
coatoaetion^  aooording  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  stimulated  by 
galvanism*  Mr.  Lister  thus  ^'sums  up*'  that  portion  of  his  paper 
whiok  refien  to  the  intestines : — 

"It  appears  that  the  intestines  possess  an  intrinsic  ganglionic  apparatus,  which 
is- in  all  cases  essential  to  the  peristaltic  movements,  ana  which,  capable  of  in- 
depeodsniaeiioBy  i»  liable  to  be  stimulated  or  checked  by  other  wacis  of  the 
nervous  system ; .  the  inhibiting  iaflnenoe  being  apparently  due  to  the  enemtic 
operstioD  of  the  same  nerve  fibres  which,  when  working  more  mildly,  prcdnce 
increase  of  function."    (p.  372.) 

A  similar  difieranoe  of  effboty  in  dependence  upon  the  degree  of 
stimulation,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lister  to  exist  in  regard  of 
the  influence  not  only  of  the  vagi,  hot  also  of  ''  the  sympathetic 
branches  oenneoting.  the  ooard  with  the  cardiac  ganglia**  (p.  378)  ;  and 
he  has^  aa  we  think,  very  ably  shown  the  error  cf  the  conclusion  to 
which  'Biokmow  Sdhiff  arrived — vis.,  that  the  '' inhibiting  influence 
depends  upon  nervous  exhaustion.**  (p.  379.) 

As  the  result  of  all  these  researches  we  may  conclude  that  ther 
diflEerent  powers  are  inherent  in  the  nerves>  and  that  galvanic  stimu- 
ktioa  does  bat  call  one  or  the  other  of  them  into  exercise,  in  the^ 
same  manner  that  other  **  stimuli,**  or  "occasions  of  action^**  are  known 
to  operate ;  for  example,  emotion,  which  may  either  accelerate^  retard, 
or  even  arrat  the  aetionof  the  heart. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  properties  of  a  nerve ;  whether  they 
are  aenaorj  or  motor;  in  ration  to  the  particular  properties  of  matter 
(li^ty  taate^  aonud),  or  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the  organism  (fatigue, 
fxhiiTiittiTn,  excitement) ;  whether  their  function  is  to  increase  or  to 
represB  maaonlar  activity ;  to  occasion  slight  contraction,  or  persistent 
spasm ;  whatever  these  nsrvoua  properties  may  be,  they  can  be  called 

*  Wagner's  HandwOrterbnch.  Art.  Moskelbewegang. 
t  Ucber  dM  Hemmungs-Kenrentjstem    fUr    die    peristftltischen    Bewegongen    der 
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into  operation  by  means  of  galvanism.  But  the  special  property 
irhicli  is  elicited  stands  in  definite  relation  to  a  oertein  amount  of 
galvanic  stimulus ;  and  just  as  electric  irritation  of  the  retina  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  light,  while  a  similar  irritation  of  the  ciniral 
nerve  occasions  muscular  contraction,  so  a  definitely  proportioned 
galvanic  stimulus  of  the  splanchnic  or  pneumo-gastric  nerves  will 
elicit  their  property  of  increasing  muscular  movement  in  the  intestines 
or  the  heart ;  and  the  same  stimulus,  differently  proportioned,  will 
call  forth  their  inhibiting  influence,  and  arrest  the  rhythmic  or 
peristaltic  action  which  they  are  destined  to  control 

But  further,  the  condition  of  the  organism  at  the  time  of  its  exhi- 
bition very  materially  influences  the  effect  of  electricity.     To  this  we 
have  alresuly  partially  referred  in  detailing  the  different  results  of  the 
continuous  current.     A  nerve  in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia  may  be  re- 
duced in   sensibility ;    an   enfeebled  nerve  may   have   its   dormant 
Acuities  aroused  ;  a  motor  nerve^  half  paralysed  from  inaction,  may 
be  stirred  up  to  healthy  exercise ;  while  a  similar  nerve,  so  iiritated  as 
to   induce  tonic  spasm,  may  have  its  augmented  irritability  brought 
down  to  the  average  standard.     But  besides  these  results,  there  are 
some  due  to  the  action  of  electricity  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  nerve  may  be  so  affected  by  a  galvanic  current  that  it  becomes 
partially  or  completely  ^'  exhausted ;''  and  at  the  different  stages  of  its 
exhaustion  there  are  different  phenomena.     Thus  Bernard  has  shown, 
that  when  first  operating  upon  a  motor  nerve,  there  is  a  simple  contrac- 
tion in  the  muscles  it  supplies  at  the  entrance  of  the  current,  whether 
the  latter  be  direct  or  inverse.     That  after  a  time  there  is  contraction 
at   both  the  exit  and  the  entrance  of  either  current.      That   sub- 
sequently  there  is  contraction  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  direct 
current,  and  at  the  exit  of  the  inverse ;  and  that,  finally,  there  is 
contraction  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  former.     These  four  phases  he 
terms  respectively — 1,  unique;  2,  double;  3,alteme;  and4,  ultime;* 
and  they  represent  different  conditions  of  the  nerve-function.     In  the 
first,  thei'e  is  the  physiological  result ;  in  the  second,  there  is,  as  we 
take  it,  somewhat  augmented  irritability ;  in  the  tbird,  diminished 
irritability,  or  commencing  exhaustion ;  and  in  the  fourth,  exhaustion 
carried  to  a  further  degree. 

It  appears,  however,  probable  that  many  of  the  positions  hitherto 
considered  to  be  established  with  regard  to  the  irritability  of  nerves 
will  be  found  to  require  considerable  modification.  Eckhard  has 
recently  shown  that  if  a  constant  current  is  transmitted  upwards 
through  a  motor  nerve  (i.e.,  inversely),  that  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  nerve  is  diminished ;  but  that  if  it  is  directed  downwards  (i.e., 
directly)  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve- trunk,  diminution  of  irrita- 
bility is  found  only  in  those  parts  through  which,  and  above  which,  the 
current  passes,  while  below  the  negative  electrode  the  irritability  is 
augmentedf 

Another  difference  of  effect,  in  reality  dependent  upon  the  part  of 
the  organism  to  which  electricity  is  applied,  but  practically  dcter- 

•  Lefou  dt  p.  I6i.  t  Schmidt'!  JahrbUcher,  1857.  iJ.  p.  266. 
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mined  by  the  mode  or  locality  of  administratioD,  is  that  which 
Duchenne  pointed  out  between  what  he  termed  ''  direct  and  indirect 
fiBuradisation."  This  Kemak  and  Ziemssen  agree  in  referring  to  the 
excitation  of  the  muscular  nerves,  without  or  within  the  muscles  them- 
selves, and  which  Remak  terms  *' extra  and  intra-muscular  galva- 
nisation." Ziemssen  further  shows  that  the  value  of  extra-muscular 
irritation  is  this,  that  a  feeble  current  will  cause  a  whole  muscle  to 
contract,  whereas  with  intra-muscular  excitation  a  much  more  pow- 
erful current  is  required,  (p.  6.) 

Much  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  modem 
or  ''  localised  galvanism,**  as  compared  with  the  older  method  of 
applying  that  agent,  rests  simply  upon  the  fact  that  whereas,  years 
ago,  the  different  tissues  (skin,  muscles,  and  nerves)  were  indiscri- 
minately affected,  now  the  action  of  electricity  can  be  limited  with 
considerable  precision  to  either  one  of  them.  This  we  owe  in  great 
measure  to  Duchenne,*  who  discovered,  clinically,  that  there  were 
certain  points  of  the  surfisuse,  applied  to  which  the  electric  currents 
acted  more  vigorously  than  when  directed  upon  other  points.  Further 
experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  main,  Duchenne  was  right ;  but  a 
somewhat  curious  and  unworthy  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whom 
the  credit  belongs  for  having  systcmatised  and  explained  these  facts. 

Dr.  Robert  Remakt  claims  for  himself  the  discovery  that  these 
'<  boasted  points  of  election*'  {diese  beruhmten  Wahlpunkte)  are  simply 
those  at  which  the  muscular  nerves  make  their  entrance.  But  Duchenne 
replies,^  that  he  had  already,  in  1852,  exhibited  his  modus  opera/ndiy 
aud  the  effects  thereof,  to  Dr.  Remak,  and  that  he  had  deemed  it  quite- 
unnecessary  to  give  an  anatomical  dissertation  to  those  distinguished; 
men  who  attended  his  demonstrations,  and  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Remak  himself ;  and  that  now,  instead  of  a  great  discovery  having 
been  made  by  his  former  visitor,  and  present  critic,  all  that  he  can 
suppose  is  that  in  1852  Dr.  Remak  was  wanting  in  that  anatomical 
knowledge  which  in  1855  he  appears  to  have  acquired. 

Notwithstanding  this  reply  by  Duchenne,  so  lately  as  May,  1858,§ 
Remak  thus  describes  his  share  in  the  investigation  : — 

**  I  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  these  mystical  points,  and 
on  directing  my  attention  to  this  subject  I  soon  found  that  they  corresponded 
with  the  pomts  of  entrance  of  the  muscular  nerves,  and  that  the  degree  of 
contraction  of  a  mnsde  was  proportioned  exactly  to  the  number  of  motory 
nerve-fibres  embraced  by  the  current  at  its  point  of  application." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  practical  discovery 
was  Duchenne*sj  and  that,  whether  or  not  he  understood  his  own 
discovery,  he  did  not  distinctly  explain  it.  Remak  accomplished  this 
part  of  the  process,  and  gave  a  theory  to  account  for  the  result ;  and 
this  theory  has,  we  think,  been  most  ably  proved  to  be  correct  by  the* 
laborious  investigation  of  Ziemssen,  who  conducted  two  series  of 
inquiries,  in  one  of  which  he  determined  clinically  the  precise  localities 

•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rer.,  Ko.  xxix.  p.  138. 
Ueber  methodliohe  Electrlairaiig  gelahmter  Moakeln.    Berlin,  1866. 
t  Schmidt's  Jahrb.    1846.    Bd.  89,  p.  350. 
}  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  No.  410,  p.  479. 
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<of  these  '^  points  of  eiectioo/'  and  mark«d  tbem  upon  the  sktn  ;  in  the 
■other  he  examined  postHnortem  the  coorae  of  the  neorves,  MpeciaDy 
their  motor  braocheB,  and  noted  .accurately  their  points,  of  ^^ntranoe 
into  the  muscles ;  and,  npou  subsequent -comparison  of  the  two  series, 
Ju»  £>und  that  they  agrsad  perfectly -with  each  other,  (p.  3.) 

In  Dr,  Lawranee*8  book  some  nseful  practical  direc^ns  are  giren 
^th  regard  to  the  points  through  which  certain  nerves  and  muscles 
jnay  be  reached  most  readily,  (pp.  62  et  aeq.) 

Ziemssen  has  also  added  to  our  definite  knowhidge  of  the  inflnenoe 
exerted  by  the  organism  upon  electric  application  two  further  focts, 
^ne  that  the  conductibility  of  the  tissues  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
^the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  (p.  39),  and  the  other  that  the 
central  organs  «f  the  nervous  ^stem,  as  well  jus  nerve^branches  in  -the 
ilarge  natural  ^eavities  of  .the  body,  escape  the  electric  cuirent  on 
.:ttoeount  of  their  envelopment  in  good^ccmductors.  He  asserts,  how- 
*0w&c,  that  with  an  extremely  powerful  cnrrent  these  organs  may  be 
>xeaohed.  (p.  12.) 

tEfae  latter  point  has  been  confirmed. by  M.  F.  Bonnefin,''^  who  eon- 
.chides  from  OBoefully  conducted  experiments,  that  it  is  possible  to  pass 
.an  electric  eunent  through  the  nervous  centres,  but  that  this  eumnt 
is  Always  very  fseble,  even  when  a  very  powerful  electio^nagnetic 
Apparatus  is  employed.  He  infers,  further,  thatrtfae  inflncitee  exercised 
1^  those  .eledat>*magnetic  currents  which  produoetmovements  due  to 
rexcitation  of  the  spinal  cord,  only  take  place  throu^the  intervention 
of  sensitive  or  excito^motor  nerves.  And.henoe,  -that  in-order  to  -aet 
jopon  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  metallic  coudnctofs 
(mmI  .  not  moist  sponges),,  so.  as  to  affect  powerfully -theroutaneous  tierves. 
(p.  548.) 

In  regard  of  the  theory  or  explanation  of  these,  diverse  physiolegical 

offsets  of  galvanism,  but  little  that  is  satis&ctoiy  has  been  proposed. 

.Du  Bois  Beymond,  Mattenoci,  Dr.  Radclitfe  and  oldiers,  starting  tern 

another  ground,  vis.,  the  galvanic  pn^rties  of  the  living  tissues^  'have 

eodeavoured  to  supply  a  rationale  for  many  of  the  phi^omena.     Dr. 

Badclifife  says  truly,  concerning  '^the  aetion  of  the  ordinary  galvanic 

current  upon  muscle,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  existence  of  the 

;  muscular  current  is  not  to  be  ignored,'*  and  he  arrives  at  the  oondusion 

:that  /'  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  io  find  any  season  for  suppoaii^ 

that  the  contractions  (of  a  muscle)  aare  due  to  any  direct  action  of  the 

current,  natural  or  artifieiaF'  ....  but  that  on  the  contrary  ^'  thefo 

appears- to  be  only  one  osnrae  •  open,  and  that  is,  to  oonneot  thecon- 

tsactum  with  the  absence  of  the  onrvent.''  (p.  36i) 

The  main~£[ictB  upon  whidi  this  opinion  is  baaed  are  these,  1,  ^bat 
.during  rest  there  is. a  galvanio.eiizr«it.in  the  mnsefe;  and  2,  that 
dduring  muscular  oontraction  this  .^current  vis  weakened,  :or  teduced  to 
^■ero.  This  reduction  takes  place  when  tho-innaele  .is  rtetanised  hyaa 
actifioial  currsnt,  and lDt.  TJadolitifo  says, ''  theieis  no  difficulty  in  ooa- 

*  BecherchcB  Exp.  sur  la  iK)i«U>Uit^  do  pansse  k  UuTen  le  Centre  Nenreox  de  Connuitf 
£1-Magn.  a^liqii^  k  la  pMo,  chea  rHomme.  Josiaal  de  la  Fhjriiotoale.  Par  £.  Brown- 
fi^uard.  torn.  i.  No.  IlL 
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neetuig  tbe  ocmtraciioiis  with  that  olaaliing  and  mutual  nentralizatioii 
of  the  mofloiilar  and  artifioial  curvent"  irhioh  takes  place  when  the 
former  is  supplanted  by  the  latter. 

Theze  is,  accoydiBg  to  Dr.  Baddifie,  a  *^  momeni  o/inadiion''  between 
the  diflappeanuioe  ef  the  one  (muscular  onrrent)  and  the  establishment 
of  the  other  ((artificial) ;  Mid  the  whale  tenor  of  bis  alignment  is  to 
this  efifect,  that  the  muscle  eontraets  by  'virtue  of  its  own  iuherent 
property ;  but  that  its  oontiaotion,  instead  of  being  stimulated  or 
ooeaaloiied  by  galvanint,  is  preYented  from  occurring  by  the  presenoe 
of  that  agent.  The  ^  moment  of  inaction,**  gal  vaaically,  is  the  moment 
of  aotioa  £or  tiie  mngclft 

The  ai;gament  so  fke  amoimts  to  this, — ^because  A  disappears  whoi 
B  is  produoed,  liie  disappeaiaiice  of  A  is  a  condition  ibr  the  pnodoe- 
tioQ  1^  &  Or,  beeause  the  several  prismatic  cokrars  not  •only  dissip- 
pear  from  the  sarface  of  a  card  when  it  is  rotated  jrapidly,  but  reap- 
pear wh«i  the  card  is  brought  to  rest,  therefore  the  disappearance  olf 
the  oolonrs  is  a  condition  which  allows  the  rotation  to  take  plaoe. 
Ingeniously  as  Dr.  Badcliffe  has  de¥ek$>ed  lus  theory,  and  partially 
met  niimepoiw  objeotioBfl,  we  vegard  the  balance  of  the  whole  evidence 
as  opposed  to  the  view  he  entertains.  There  is  the  radical  error  -of 
misfjakifig  fir  aeanoative  condition  of  a  certain  phanomenon  that  which 
m^  be  jnere  justly  regarded  as  its  efieci ;  and  theve  axe  many  circuaoH 
staaees  ^Mendiag  nwiirinhtr  action  which  are  net  fully  met  by  the 
hypothem.  Thus,  the  Ibroe  of  muscular  eontcaotkm  is  in  proportion 
te  the  strength  ef  the  stimulus  wiiich  is  bicu^t  to  bear  upon  it ; 
whether  this  is  galvanic,  ohemic,  mechanical,  or  vital ;  and  if  contrae- 
tion  is  to  be  reinxed  to  the  abaenoe  of  the  muscular  current,  there  are 
causes  of  contraction — such  as  pinchiDg,  percussioD,  aud  irritation  with 
a  MSiroeiMhioling  body— -which  cannot  be  shown  to  operate  by  pro- 
dvciiig  ^is  removaL  Again,  when  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  current 
ao  ftehle  thai  it  requires  an  appamius  as  delicate  as  that  of  Du  Bois 
Beymend  to  demenatmte  its  existence ;  on  the  other,  a  current  ao 
poverCal  aa  to  produce  violent  contraction  of  tbe  muscles ;  and  we 
advanoe  to  the  idea  of  their  bellicoae  ''  clashing**  on  the  bloodnstained 
£eld  of  a  few  muscular  fibres,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  the  resnlt  being  a  ^  drawn-battle  ;**  a  more 
'^  newtirsHsation,''  and  "  moment  of  inaction,**  during  which,  and  as  the 
xesolt  of  whid^  this  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  contraetion  oocunL 
The  wcpeiimenta  of  Weber,  Pfiiiger,  and  Lister,  show  that  entirely 
diffcuwi  Acta  are  produced  by  currents  diifaring  only  in  intensity^ 
Aod  we  must  eonfiMS  that  in  the  present  state  of  j^ysiologioal  scieaMB 
Ahece  IB  yet  wajiting  a  satisfaototy  mtkmale  of  the  pJbeaoiBena. 

For  a  perfectly  enccessfiil  therapeutae  exhibition  of  electricity,  suoh 
a  CMnprehenslve  knowledge  of  the  modui  operandi  of  the  ageut^  phy« 
aiolegieatty,  is  vaqpured ;  bnt  while  this  is  still  a  destderatum,  much 
may  be  and  haa  been  done  towards  solving  the  problon  of  its  pcae* 
tical  utility.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  relieve  many  morbid  oon- 
ditionst,  and  these,  though  sometimes  directed  by  a  true  deductian, 
eometiiMs  by  ^  priori  oonsiderationB,  and  at  other  times  by  siBi|>le 
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piricism,  have  met  with  varied,  but  in  the  main  increasing  success ; 
and  it  is  to  these  attempts  and  their  results  that  we  would  now  dii*cct 
attention. 

There  are  four  principal  results  which  electricity  may  be  called 
upon  to  effect :  1,  restoration  of  contractility  in  the  muscles  ;  2, 
re-establishment  of  sensibility  ;  3,  reduction  of  augmented  contrac- 
tility ;  and  4,  diminution  of  hypersesthesia. 

1.  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Becquerel  states  that  when  this  is  depen- 
dent upon  a  persistent  lesion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  nerves,  elec- 
tricity is  '*  tout-^-fait  contre-indiqu^e,  elle  ne  pourrait  qu*  6tre 
nuisible/'  (p.  12d.)  This  is  substantially  the  same  as  Duchenne*s  state- 
ment  made  many  years  ago  ;  but  M.  Becquerel  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
when  the  central  lesion  is  cured,  ''  et  que  le  diagnostic  permet  d'6ta- 
blir  que  cette  cicatrisation  s'est  oper^e  (a  nice  point  for  diagnosis  !), 
then  electiicity  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  When  cerebral 
haemorrhage  has  been  the  cause  of  paralysis,  the  experience  of  M. 
Becquerel  is^  that  in  the  "  immense  majority  of  cases"  electricity  exerts 
no  favourable  influence,  (p.  138.) 

It  appears,  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  (a)  that  nothing  electric  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted for  many  months  after  the  attack  ;  (6)  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  get  quite  well  at  the  end  of  that  time  without  any  treat- 
ment of  this  kind ;  (c)  that  others  at  that  period  present  paralysis  to 
the  will,  but  the  instability  of  muscles  to  electricity  persists ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  application  of  electricity  is  not  wanted,  does  no  good, 
and  sometimes  is  mischievous  in  its  results ;  and  {d)  that  in  other 
cases  the  electric  irritability  is  diminished,  and  here  electric  treat- 
ment is  of  use. 

M.  Becquerel  agrees  with  Drs.  Marshall  Hall  and  Duchenne,  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  per- 
sists ;  but  he  states  that,  in  old  paralysis,  the  "  prolonged  inaction  of 
the  muscles  almost  always  diminishes"  that  property.  According  to 
our  own  experience  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  more 
frequently  diminished  than  eithei*  increased  or  unaffected ;  and 
further,  this  diminution  has  not  appeared  related  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  paralysis  has  lasted. 

With  regard  to  paralysis  dependent  upon  cerebral  softening,  M. 
Becquerel  states  that  the  contractility  is  preserved  in  recent  cases,  but 
lost  in  those  of  longer  standing.  He  gives  no  results  of  practical 
experience  on  the  matter,  but  asserts  that  the  utility  or  uselessness  of 
galvanism  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  persistence  or  ''  cicatrisa- 
tion" of  the  softening  !  When  paralysis  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  an  intra-cranial  tumour,  M.  Becquerel  says  that  galvanism  should 
be  rejected  altogether,  (p.  146.) 

When  paralysis  is  caused  by  an  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  may  or  may  not  be  loss  of  muscular  contractility.  The 
original  statement  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  upon  this  question  has 
been,  in  reality,  confirmed  by  every  subsequent  observer.  It  is, 
that  when  the   muscle    is    functionally    separated   from   the   cord,. 
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there  is  diminution  and  loss  of  irritability ;  and  this  is  Dr.  Hallos 
<'  spinal  paralysis."  But  a  disease  in  the  spinal  cord,  although  it  may 
cause  paralysis, — Le.,  separation  of  the  muscles  from  the  will  (''  cere- 
bral paralysis'*)— need  not,  and  often  does  not,  sevei*  the  functional 
relationship  of  those  muscles  and  the  cord  itseHl  Such  cases  Dr.  Hall 
did  not  term  "spinal  paralysia^''  but ''  cerebral."*  If  a  disease  destroys 
a  portion  of  the  medulla,  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  coming  from 
that  disint^grrated  portion  present  "  spinal  paralysis"  and  loss  of  irri- 
tability ;  but  Uiose  muscles  which  are  suppUed  by  nerves  arising  from 
that  portion  of  the  cord  which  remains  uninjured  below  the  lesion, 
present  only  "cerebral  paralysis,'*  and  retain  their  iiTitability. 
Nothiog  appears  more  distinct  than  Dr.  Hall's  statements  upon  this 
question ;  and  it  is  not  less  distinct  that  their  truthfulness  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  even  by  those  modern  electricians  who,  while 
recognising  the  &cts,  seem,  curiously  enough,  but  almost  \miversally, 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  Dr.  HalL 

In  a  former  article  in  this  journal  a  true  statement  of  the  case 
was  made,  and  we  should  not  again  have  referred  to  the  matter,  had 
not  the  misstatement  been  recently  reiterated  both  in  England  and 
France.  M.  Becquerel  does  not  escape  the  error,  but  he  gives  some  fur- 
tber  information  on  the  subject^  in  af&rming  that  the  degree  of  electric 
irritability  which  persists  is  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the  capacity 
for  volitional  exercise,  (p.  152.)  Further,  that  the  treatment  of  para- 
plegia by  electricity  is  positively  injurious  when  the  paralysis  is  pro- 
gressing, and  is  of  service  only  when  this  symptom  is  either  stationary 
w  diminishing.  In  complete  paraplegia  with  irritability  diminiuhed, 
electricity  does  no  good,  and  it  is  useful  only  in  those  cases  of  in- 
complete paralysis  in  which  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  irritability. 
(p.  155.) 

In  "  traumatic  paralysis,"  or  true  "  spinal  paralysis,**  electricity  is 
sometimesof  service.  Professor  Or6  relatesa  case  of  cure  of  facial  paralysis. 
of  eight  and  a  half  years'  duration,  in  which  all  muscular  irritability 
was  loatf  In  our  own  practice  we  have  seen  notable  improvement 
of  a  case  of  fiusial  paralysis  after  fourteen  years'  duration ;  but  iu  thia 
case,  although  the  distortion  of  features  and  lagophthalmia  were 
extreme,  some  slight  electric  contractility  remained. 

Dnchenne  states  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  it  is  sometimes 
observed  that  volitional  power  remains  partially  while  electric  contrac- 
tility is  destroyed.  But  this  M.  Becquerel  appears  to  doubt  (p.  159),. 
stating  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  he  has  observed  that  the 
two  properties  "  miurchent  ensemble."  When  there  is  not  a  complete 
loss  of  both,  there  may  be  one  of  the  two  following  conditions  : — 1, 
voluntary  power  lost  completely ;  sensibility  diminished  or  not ;. 
electric  contractility  intact  or  diminished ;  2,  voluntary  x>ower  in- 
completely lost ;  sensibility  diminished  or  not ;  electric  contractility 
intact  or  diminished.  The  first  class  of  cases  is  curable,  but  the 
second  curable  much  more  readily.     With  regard  to  hysteric  paralysis 

•  Medico-Chir.  Transactions.  toI.  xxx.  p.  207. 
t  QnoUd  from  Journal  de  Bord.  Avril,  1856,  in  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1866.    Tol.  iv.  p.  S5» 
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there  is  uotUiug  jiew ;  they  are  well  known  to  be  ai&eaable  to  this 
kind  of  treatment,  and  M.  Beequerel  says  truly,  '^  le  traitement  de  ces 
affections  a  fait  la  fortune  de  plus  d'uu  eleotriseur !"  (p.  17S.) 

Ike  paralysis  which  id  symptomatic  of -such  ganito^^irinaiy.JiaaionBas 
nephritis,  calculus,  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  and  which  persiats  iafter 
.the  removal  of  its  remote  oauae,  may  be  xapidly  icured  by  ateetricity. 
The  paralysis. remaining  after  the  inaction  of  a  limb  from  rheumatism, 
onay  likewise  ke  treated  successfully  in  the  same. manner.;  luid  !&. 
Beequerel  describes  an  essential  or  idiopathic  paralysis,  which  is 
amenable  to  this  agent.  The  characters  of  this  form  of  paralysis  are, 
A,  positive; — ^paraplegia,  complete  or  not;  annsthesia,  or  not;  digestive 
and  urinary  fimctions  natural;  other  "nervous"  phenomena  present ; 
embonpoint  normal;  contractility  completely  preserved.  'B,n^ative;-^ 
no  spinal  pain;  no  feeling  of  cord  round  the  trunk;  no  tonic  con- 
^auction  ;  no  paralytic  afiB»:Uon  of  bladder  or  rectum.*  A  case  some- 
what resembling  this  kind  of  paralysis  vraa  suceessfully  treated  by  Dr. 
Althaus.t 

In  lead  palsy,  M.  Beequerel  itatea,  in  opposition  to  Dnchenne,  tiiat 
the  c<Hitractility  is  not  lost  unless  the  paky  has  come  on  slowly,  and 
there  is  atrophy  of  the  muscles ;  and  further,  the  contractdlity  which 
remains  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  voluntary  power  remaining. 
<p.  190.) 

Writer's  cramp  may  be  comi^eteiy  cured. :( 

Intestinal  atony  has  appeared  in  some  instances  to  be  overcome  by 
|ralvanism ;  and  notwitbJrtandiug  ^o  peculiar  inhibiting  influence  of 
the  splanchnic  nerves  it  seems  probable,  from  2iiemssen  s  observations, 
that  this  agent  may  be  hereafter  usefully  employed  upon  the  in- 
te8tine&  The  latter  observer  states  that  powerful  contractions  of  the 
intestinal  walls  may  be  produced,  and  that  these  persist  after  removal  of 
the  electrodes,  and  the  only  pain  so  caused  is  in  the  skin  at  the  point 
of  contact — **die9e  ausserH  Uurmiselien  ulc^um^n'*— rcontinued  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour — **  aber  ^i<Mriz  acbmaridos.^^  (p.  13.)  But  as  for  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  bow€^,  Beequerel  gives  his 
experience  thus  :  after  placing  one  pole  in  the  mouth,  and  another  in 
the  rectum,  and  trying  all  sorts  and  directions  of  currents,  "  je  n'ai 
jamais  obtenu  aucun  i^ultat.*"  (p.  202.) 

Duchenne  has  cured  three  oases  of  prolapsus  ani ;  and  M.  8taoqnez$ 
relates  cases  of  impotenee  cured  by  poweif ul  shocks  from  a  Lejrden 
phial,  passed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  to'the  tip  of 
the  penis — *'  de  mani^  ^  produire  rex|dotton  ikee  dernier  point.  ||  The 
individual  who  would  submit  to  this  operation  icould  not  be  impotent, 
we  should  think,  through  "want  of  nerve." 

In  "  wasting  paky,"  or  progressive  museolar  atrophy, 

"Tbe  most  effeetiye  remedy,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,^  ''is  galir«msm  applied 

locally  to  the  wasting  muscles It  has  generally,  ind^  neaiiv  always, 

been  found  to  yield  encouraging  results :  too  often  tke  amendment  has  been 

«  Beequerel,  p.  161.  t  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  December  26,  1857,  p.  656. 

X  Beequerel  and  fiesMk.  §  ArcblTet  B«lgea  de  X^.  MiUtaire,  1849. 

II  Beoqaevel,  p.  81.  ^  Kisay  oo  Watting  Palay,  1868,  p.  fOi. 
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bat  tcmporaiT,  bat  m  several  instanees  it  has  brouffht  about  arrest,  and,  in  a 
few»  te-estabhiihment  of  tbe  bulk  and  power  of  tbs  wasted  musdes,  eithiir 
wholly  or  in  part." 

In  a  ease  of  this  kind,  however,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hare,  galvanism 
was  applied  twice  daily,  from  the  20ih  July  to  the  24th  August,  the 
result  being  that  the  patient  is  described  as  ''not  deriving  much 
benefit  from  this  treatment.*'*  And  in  a  case  under  our  own  oare, 
ftsnr  years  ago,  localised  galvanism  was  negative  in  its  effects. 

2.  TreaimerU  of  Ancesihesia,  Not  much  that  is  of  value  has  been 
added  to  our  information  on  this  subject.  When  an  ansesthesia 
depends  upon  some  general  morbid  condition,  such  as,  for  example, 
amaurosis  in  Bright's  disease,  electricity  can  accomplish  nothing. 
When  it  is  but  the  symptom  of  a  distinct  organic  lesion,  intra-cranial 
tumoor,  hsemorrhage,  kc,  there  is  the  same  negative  result.  But  when 
the  anassthesia  is  idiopathic  or  essential,  then,  say  the  electricians, 
much  may  be  accomplished.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  phenomenon 
finequentlj  disappears  with  some  general  alterative  treatment,  or  with- 
out anj  treatment  at  all 

With  reoard  to  analgesia,  which  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  boon 
than  a  mismrtune,  M.  Becquerel  makes  the  very  sensible  remark  that, 
**  sll  7  a  analg6sie  senle  on  la  laissera  parfaitement  tranquille.'*  (p. 
220.) 

'3.  I^recUment  qfSpcum,  or  augmented  muscular  contractility  generally. 
With  regard  to  convulsions  and  contractions,  M.  Becquerel  states  that, 
notwithstanding  the  physiological  and  pathological  basis  for  the  em- 
ployment of  electricity,  he  has  fiuled  to  obtain  a  cure.  Others  have 
been  more  successful.     Dr.  Remak  states  as  follows  : — 

"I  was  indnoed  in  July,  1856,  to  apply  the  constant  ourroit  as  a  means  of 
treatanent  of  contractions  of  musdes,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral 
apoplexy.  The  most  important  result  of  this  application  was  the  fact,  that  the 
continued  current,  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  contracted  muscle,  had  the 
effect  e(P  immediately  relaxing  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  rendering  it  amenable 
to  the  inHieaee.  of  volition.''t 

Another  mode  of  reducing  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
tiiat  ooDunonly  employed  by  Duchenne,  viz.,  the  excitation  of  those 
muscles  which  are  their  natural  antagonists.  By  this  method  Duchenne 
treated 'three  eases  of  torticollis,  but  although  there  was  improvement 
there  was  no  cure. 

l%e  curability  of  cases  of  tonic  contraction,  when  this  has  been  of 
lew  duration,  appears  to  us  at  best  to  be  extremely  doubtful ;  for  in 
sucm  eaaes'there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  central  lesion, 
which  electricityfaas  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  affecting, 
even -though  it -may  temporarily  suspend  or  counteract  the  Efymptom. 
And  ihr^er,  these  tonic  contractions,  when  produced  artificially,  are 
among  the  most  persistent  results  of  central  injury,  even  when  the 
latter  has  been  of  very  trifling  extent. 

•  HccL  ItaMMWd  Guttte,  April  94,  ISftS,  p.  426. 
t  OtlMrdteiUM^ffptnklytisebcrContnMUweo.    I>eaUcbc  Klinik,  1866.  No.  98.  Hed. 
Tliiiflf  and  Owettc,  Maj  8, 1868,  p.  479. 
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4.  TrecUmenl  of  Hypercestltesia,  Of  late  the  activity  of  tbe  profes- 
sional mind  has  been  esi)ecially  directed  towards  the  cure  of  neuralgia, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  electricity.  In 
regard  of  the  former  there  has  been  considerable  success.  Dr.  Hiffel- 
sheim  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a  paper  detailing 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  thirty-six  cases  in  the  wards  of  M. 
Kayer,  and  these  are  highly  satisfactory.* 

Dr.  Althaus  has  published  some  of  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
which  are  also  satisfactory. t  And  M.  Becquerel  speaks  with  confi- 
dence of  the  good  effects  of  galvanism  in  cases  of  tlds  kind.  But  the 
utility  of  galvanism  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Dr.  B. 
W.  Kichardson  performed  careful  and  painful  experiments  upon  himself, 
but  the  result  at  which  he  arrived  was ''  that  the  electric  current  cannot, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  its  application,  be  made  practi- 
cable for  the  production  of  local  ansesthesia.'*^ 

To  him  replied  Dr.  Althaus,  that  when  the  current  is  applied  in  a 
different  manner,  "  the  sensibility  is  *  notably  dimini8hed.''§  But  Dr. 
Althaus  further  states,  that  '*  the  result  is  much  more  striking  if  there 
is  a  morbid  increase  of  sensibility  in  a  nerve,  as  in  neuralgia,  than  if  a 
nerve  in  its  normal  state  is  acted  upon."  And  in  the  same  number 
of  the  journal  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  W.  Lobb,  which  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  proceeding  adopted  by  those  individuals 
who  present  themselves  "  where  augeb  fear  to  tread  ;"  for  Mr.  Lobb, 
after  stating  with  regard  to  electricity  "  I  have  never  used  it  to  prevent 
pain  during  the  extraction  of  teeth,'*  displays  his  qualifications  for 
being  a  scientific  observer  by  going  on  to  say,  ''  but  fh>m  what  I  know 
of  its  success  in  toothache,  the  following  plan  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  perfectly  successful.     Procure  a  60-link  ....  &c.  &c.*'|| 

Mr.  Eden,  of  Brighton,  did  "  procure  a  60-link  &c.  &c.,"  and  **  fol- 
low minutely  the  directions  in  Mr.  Lobb's  letter,"  but  was  "  sorry  to 
say"  that  he  "did  not  obtain  any  diminution  of  sensibility."ir 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  question  of  "Electrical  Anaesthesia.'*  It 
appears  that  hypenesthesia  may  be  reduced  ;  and  even  that  the  normal 
sensibility  may  be  diminished  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
reduction  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  electricity  a  useful  anae- 
sthetic agent. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  electricity  operates  in  obtaining  this 
therapeutic  effect,  first,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  nervous  sensibility, 
and  secondly,  by  counter-irritation  of  the  skin.  M.  Brown-S6quard 
refers  the  beneficial  results  of  electrical  or  other  irritation  of  the  skin, 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  to  a  reflex  action  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
irritated  nerve,  producing  temporary  anaemia  therein. 

The  other  uses  to  which  electricity  has  been  applied,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  amenorrhcea,  of  atrophy,  and  of  aneurism,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  cautery  for  the  removal  of  tumoturs,  or  for  other  purposes  in 

«  Extract  from  the  Hinates  of  the  Meeting!  of  the  Academf,  toI.  zlvi. 
t  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  14, 1868. 
X  Ibid.,  Sept  11, 1858.  §  Ibid.,  Sept.  18,  ]8»8.  II  Ibid.,  Sept.  18, 1858. 

f  Ibid.,  Oct.  9,  1858. 
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which  the  actual  cautery  is  required,  need  no  comment  now,  as  nothing 
of  much  value  has  heen  added  to  our  knowledge  upon  the  question. 

But  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  applied  has  probahly  much,  if 
not  everythiug,  to  do  with  the  beneficial  or  other  results  which  follow. 
In  r^ard  of  paralysis,  it  api)ears  quite  clear  that  the  continuous  cur- 
rent is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  the  interrupted  current  of  induc- 
tion is  also  serviceable.  Hifielsheim  is,  we  think,  correct  in  saying 
that  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  the  permanent  con- 
tinuous current  are  ''  not  obtained  by  the  contractions  ;*'  and  in  his 
further  observation  we  entirely  agree,  viz.,  that  "  this  might  perhaps 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  interrupted  current  does  not,  any  more 
than  the  continuous,  act  immediatdy  by  contraction  ;  and  that  in  both 
cases  dynamic  electricity  acts  directly  on  the  different  elementary  acts 
of  the  complicated  function  called  nutrition.''* 

Practically,  the  application  of  either  current  should,  in  cerebral 
paralysis,  bo  limited  to  the  muscles ;  the  electrodes  being  placed  at 
short  distances,  and  the  iutermissions  (when  an  intermittent  current 
is  employed)  should  be  rapid.  But  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  affect 
the  muscles  through  the  agency  of  their  nerves,  those  special  points 
must  be  selected  which  Duchenne  was  the  first  to  point  out.  A  most 
minute  description,  and  careful  delineation,  by  well-executed  drawings 
of  these  points,  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ziemssen ;  and  for  prac- 
tical information  on  the  electric  anatomy  of  man,  it  will  prove  more 
useful  than  any  other  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Where  the  object  of  electrical  application  is  to  awaken  sensibility 
or  induce  certain  movements  in  an  individual  intoxicated  with  alcohol, 
or  poisoned  by  opium,  the  interrupted  current  of  high  intensity  is 
required ;  but  for  the  treatment  of  hypersesthesia,  either  the  inter- 
rupted or  the  continuous  may  be  employed,  and  with  an  equal  measure 
of  success. 

ThuS)  except  in  the  particular  instance  referi*ed  to,  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  galvanism  may  be  obtained  from  the  one  form  of  application 
as  well  as  from  the  other ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  continuous  current  is 
free  from  pain,  and  can  be  so  applied  as  to  avoid  all  undue  calorifica- 
tion, thus  rendering  it  free  from  the  injurious  effects  sometimes  follow- 
ing an  application  of  the  interrupted,  it  possesses  the  decided  advan- 
tage, and  will,  we  believe,  eventually  be  employed  almost  exclusively. 

As  to  the  apparatus  to  be  used,  but  few  words  are  necessaiy.  The 
intermittent  induced  current  may  be  obtained  from  the  electro- 
magnetic, or  the  magneto-electric  arrangement.  In  the  one  there  is 
the  trouble  and  frequent  inconvenience  of  employing ''  exciting'*  fluids ; 
in  the  other  there  is  the  necessity  for  rotation  of  the  temporary  mag- 
net ;  but  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  lesser  evil.  When  a  con- 
tinuous current  is  required,  there  is  nothing  which  can  equal  the 
elegant  chain-battery  of  M.  Pulvermacher. 

As  a  thoroughly  successful  application  of  electricity  can  be  hoped 
&r  only  by  a  comprehensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  its  physio- 
logical effects  j  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  time  is  the  acqui- 
•  Extract  from  the  Min.  of  the  HeetiDgi  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Paris.  toI.  xWi. 
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Bition  of  this  knowledge.  An  agent  which  appeats  oapaUe  of  indocingy 
increaaing,  reducing,  or  destroying  the  fonotiona  of  both  inuacks  and 
nerves,  ought  not  to  be  employed  without  extenaiyd  information  and 
careful  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  seyeral  caaea  to  which  it  is 
applied ;  and  until  it  can  be  ao  exhibited  ita  auooeoa  will  be  partial^ 
and  accidental  only.  What  ia  required,  then,  ia  the  moat  cautious 
experiment  and  logical  induction;  for  by  this  both  the  aoienoe  of 
phyaiology  and  the  art  of  therapeutioa  will  advance ;  while  they  can 
but  retrograde  and  become  the  objeet  of  contempt,  if  a  few  accidental 
succesaea  are  made  the  baaia  of  an  advertiaed  panaoea. 

While,  in  the  preaent  day>  there  are  a  few  who  are  thua  intent  upon 
the  progreaa  of  that  which  may  prove  a  great  boon  to  suffering 
humanity,  and  whose  recommendation  of  electricity  is  always  guided 
by  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  efiEidota  which  it  ia  already  known  to 
produce ;  there-are  the  many  whose  careleaa  employment  of  the  agent 
in  all  kinda  of  maladiea  reaemblea  rather  the  preecriptiona  of  the 
middle  agee,  embracing  every  kind  of  material — from  man'a  akull  to 
eparrowa'  dung,  and  from  diamond*  duat  to  copper  filings — in  the  hope 
that  some  one  of  them  might  be  of  uae  to  the  sufferer,  and  that  the 
others  might  mutually  counteract,  their  several  injurious  eflfeots. 


Rbvibw  IX. 

L  The  BrUish  Army  in  India  :  ita  FreaervcUion'  by  cm  appropricUe 
Clothing,  Hmidng,  LoccUing,  BecrecUive  JSmphyment,  and  Hopefid 
Encouragement  ^  tJte  Troops  ;  toith  an  Appendix  on  India,  By 
Julius  Jeffreys,  F.RS.,  formerly  Staff-Surgeon  at  Cawiipore^. 
and  Civil  Surgeon  of  Euttegurh. — London,  1858.    pp.  393. 

2.  A  Bri^  Review  of  the  Meane  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  European 
SoUUere  in  India.  Part  I..  By  Nobmak  Chsvebb,  M.D.,  Bengal 
Medical  Service.— ^o^CH^to,  1858.  8vo,  pp.  131.  Beprint  from 
« Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,"  July,  1858,  p.  632  to  762. 

The  author  of  the  former  of  theae  works,  during  a  l^gdiened  period 
of  aervice  in  India,  waa  distinguiahed  for  the  great  attention  which  he 
beatowed  upon  every  queation  which  related  to  the  hedlth  of  the 
British  soldier,  for  his  proficiency  in  physical  aoience,  and  for  a  vast 
amount  of  innate  mechanical  ingenuity.  In  this  country  he  ia  better 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  *'  Bei^Nrator,"  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  in  universal  use.  The  volume  before  us,  though  written 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  ia  full  of  moat  original  views  and  sugges- 
tions, and  well  deaervea  the  aerioua  attrition  of  aU  who  are  intereated- 
in  the  preservation  in  health  and  strength. of  our  armies  in  India.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  epitome  of  its  contents  in  the  order  followed  by 
tibe  author : — 

.  1,  On  the  Spee^io  Fropertiee  of  Matter  through  which  heat  operatee 
and  is  to  be  resisted. — It  is  argued  that  the  example  of  the  natives  of 
India  is  an  uncertain  guide  in  dress.     Slow  Conduction  is  the  prin- 
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cqiki  oliiflfl]rrdied'oii  by  them  for  proteetion  from  heat,  and  this  also 
is  the  principle  on  which  Europeans  wear  flannel  cap  ooTerB,  and  hats 
coBslniotod  of  **  Sola  pith."  Slow  oondnotion,  however,  though  a 
pvincipl*  of  hi^  value  in  oonjunctiou  with  others  is  diown  to  be 
imnffiflient^  in*  itself,  for  watrding  off  heat.  Evaporestion  is  another 
principle,  by  means  of  which  tiie  efiEbets  of  heat  may  be  averted,  yet 
it  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  placed  under  safe  control,  nor  be  always 
at  oommand  when  most  needed,  as  on  a  line  of  march.  The  two  prin- 
ci|des  of  haat^  the  protective  power  of  which  has  not  been  employed 
bj  the  natives,  nor  sufficiently  recognised  by  Europeans,  and  upon 
whiohthe  author  places  the  greatest  reliance,  are  those  of  Refledion 
and  SUho  Radiaiion.  Both  tiiese  principles  are  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree-  by  bright  metallic  suifaees,  a  more  gmieral  adoption  of 
whiohrin  the  olothing- of  our  troops  is  earnestly  recommended.  Some 
remariks  fbllow  on  the  Conmediion  and  Subterrcmean  AbsorpHon 
of  heat,  having  more  especial  reference  to  the  construction  of 
dweUinge. 

XL  Qeneral\Remat^  an  Tropical  Virvlenoe  and  Vital  ResiaUmce,--^ 
AoctndiDg  to  Mr.  Jeflreys,  the  three  enemies  with  which  the  British 
soldier,  in  India  has  to  contend,  are  the  sun>  the  atmosphere,  and  thcr 
ground:  He  brieves  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  not  only  pro- 
duce son^stroke,  but  also  generate  fevers,  dysenteiy,  and  acute  internal' 
inflammations,  while  at  the  some  tim^-  when  long  continued,  that 
they  induce  such  a  debility  of  the  cutaneous  system,  as  to  predispose 
to  die  influcRioe  of  malaria.  "  The  skin's  debility  is  malaria's  oppor- 
tunity." The  exemption  of  the  natives  from  the  bad  effects  of  the 
sun  is  shown  to  d^)end  upon  the  extreme  thickness  of  their  scarf- 
skin.  The  great  enor  also  is  pointed  out  of  attempting  to  acclimatize 
an  EngHiihman  by  exposnre,  and  examples  are  given  to  show  the 
banefnl  resolteof  sueh  an  experiment.  The  immunity  of  the  Indian 
has  been  the  work  of  many  generations :  in  endeavouring  to  acclimatize 
an  Bu|^islunany  the  w<»rk  of  many  generations  is  attempted  to  be 
e£Eeeted  at  once.  The  ordinary  ci^s  and  helmets  supplied  to  our 
troops  aro  described  as '' vapomr  tight  boxes,"  proventing  all  trans* 
piration. 

'"'What  then  is  to  be  said  of  coverinn  for  the  head,  which  not  only  let  in 
sohnr  heat  to  a  large  extent,  but,  as  if  tney  were  intended  as  instraments  of 
CBpi^  punisbinait,  locdb  up  the  only  door  of  escape  by  smothering  the  scalp 
altogether,  or  tantali&ng  it  with  a  few  ventilatmg  holes  of  the  size  of  a  pin,, 
or  at  most  of  a  pencil,,  imd  at  the  ciown  only.  The  marvel  i8>  how  any  warm- 
blooded animal  ^ould,  with  the  head  in  sucn  a  predicament,  escape  apoplectio 
destruction,  even  though  it  were  of  the  coolest  temperament,  emasculated  and 
bovine !  But  that  manly  brains, — bulky  and  busy, — turbid  with  blood  and 
with  thoughts  of' blood! — ^with  the  spirits  on  fire  and  excited  to  combat !— -^ 
riKPald  endure  for  an  hour  the  double  culinary  process  of  roasting  from 
wilhovty.  and  stewing  wiUiin,  is  what  no  reflecting  physiologist  could  have 
antiei|Mited !" 

The  injurious  effects:  of  a  heat^  atmosphero,  apart  from  the  direct 
rays  of  l^e  sun,  are  next  dwelt  upon.  Such  an  atmosphere  reduces 
tile  tone  of  the  cutaneous  syst^DQ,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  failing 
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to.di^iupfKto.4lM  9ttu*B  div^t  raj8^  it  aggravato»  tiie  evils  wMch.thMiO' 
m«» !!I^OD^ ta. inlliot*  .        .  ,,.,,,, 

f.  Mr/jT^firoyB  doe&  npt  eater  into  the  questioa  of  the  uftode  o£  origtnj 
o(:;n)dlarie^  but  he  ol^erves,  that  the  ground  being  a  4>oQr  ooodactor^i 
i)MliAte«.  and  leflects  heat  upon  the  bodj  of  the  soldier,  ^»i  toimate^ 
linUy  inpnsas^  the  direct  actioa  of  the  sun  from  abdra  * 

'  III.  The  Solili^s  Dr€98. — The  head-dress  is  first  obnsidered : —  '    * 

"'A  bead-dress,  to  be  effective,  should  possess  such  resisting  power  as  te 
\^ard  off  entirely  the  whole  rays  of  the  sun  throughout  an  exposure'  tp  its 
action  of  any  duration;  and  not  only  from  the  skullj  but  also  from  the  sides 
of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  It  ought  also  to  transmit  so  oopious  a  voitilBtion 
OTcr  the  h^d,  as  to  encourage  the  perspiration  to  craporate  freely  from  it ; 
and  vet  with  a  provision  by  which  in  cold  weather  the  circulation  of  the  air 
coula  be  at  once  reduced  or  cut  off.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  head-dress 
should  be  no  more  cumbrous  than  was  necessary  to  fulfil  all  Uxose  conditions 
completely." 

Mr.  Jeffreys  gives  several  plans  and  descriptions  of  head-dresses 
combining  all  the  properties  which  he  recommends.  The  most  oom- 
plete  provision  is  made  for  ventilation,  while  thin  metallic  plates  are 
ao  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  heat  both  from  the  exterior  and  from 
the  Bur£eu:es  of  the  ventilating  spaces,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the 
little  that  is  transmitted  to  be  but  slowly  radiated  in  the  direction 
of  the  head.  Conduction  is  also  called  into  play,  by  means  of  a  layer 
of  cotton  wadding  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick^  so  as  to  transmit 
tardily  whatever  heat  has  not  been  intercepted  by  the  reflection,  slow 
radiation,  and  ventilation. 

''  This  principle  is  not  placed  in  the  van,  but  is  introduced  as  a  powerful 
reserve,  to  retard  the  progress  of  rays  which  have  brokoi  in  through  all  ths 
previous  barriers ;  agamst  which,  such  fibrous  matter  is  effective,  whereas  it 
can  offer  but  poor  resistance  to  the  solar  rays,  if  it  is  so  placed  as  to  receive 
the  brunt  of  tnem  direct." 

The  fabric  next  the  head  is  of  wool,  so  arranged  as  to  2)ermit.the 
perspimtion  to  be  exhaled  freely,  and  so  produce  cold  by  evaporation. 
There  is  also  an  aiTangement  whereby  the  effects  of  evaporation  may 
be  incrca.scd  by  moistening  this  wool  with  water  from  without. 

Mr.  Jeflreys  has  ascertained  that  helmets  may  be  constructed  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  not  weighing  more  than  from  two  to  two-and-three- 
quai*ter  pounds.  This  is  no  doubt  heavier  than  many  of  tlie  shakos  at 
present  in  use,  the  weight  of  which  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint; 
yet  the  oppressiveness  of  the  ordinary  head-dress  is  attributable  not  so 
much  to  its  tveighty  as  is  usually  imagined,  as  to  its  imperfect  poising, 
its  pressure,  and  its  want  of  porosity.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
cx|)ensc  at  which  the  author's  head-dre&%s  might  be  constructed. 
Their  shapes,  also,  are  certainly  not  very  elegant ;  and  we  fear  that 
our  military  authorities  will  not  "  crucify  fashion  "  to  the  extent  which 
Mr.  Jcffi-eys  would  desire.  Yet  their  mode  of  construction,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  is  founded,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them,  are  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

As  regards  the  6oc/y  dress  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  it  is 
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aifiiacl,  tlMt  a  thia  dresB  is  ill  suited  for  much  exposure  to  a  hot 
atauMfkhece,  and  that  a  harrier  between  this  and  the  skin  is  required 
Vor  this  poipoie,  flaonel  '<  next  to  and  enclosing  the  whole  skin  **  ia 
rBeoameiided,  and  in  this  recommendation  we  entirely  concur. 
Fknael  b^ig  a  non-cooductor,  wards  off  the  excessive  heat  fh>m 
without,  while  at  the  same  time  it  maintains  the  temperature  of  the 
body  within  and  prevents  chills,  and  being  also  porous,  it  absorbs  the 
perspiration  and  allows  it  to  pass  outwards  readily,  while  it  permits 
the  ingress  of  atmospheric  air.  Those  going  to  India  should  never 
fail  to  provide  themselves  with  this  useful  material.  Thick  external 
clothing,  during  the  hot  months,  is  denounced,  but  in  the  cold  season 
soldiers  are  recommended  to  be  clad  so  as  to  be  comfortably  warm. 
The  following  sentence  is  well  worthy  of  attention  : 

''Many  soldiers  and  officers  likewise  tbiuk  that  because  they  are  in  India, 
they  cannot  suffer  by  any  carelessness  with  respect  to  cold,  and  many,  as  a 
ooi^equeuce,  bring  themselves  upon  the  sick  list,  and  with  ailments  often  of  a 
tedious  character.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sudden  chills  are  quite  as  frequently 
the  exciting  causes  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  tropics  as  in  tem- 
perate r^ons.  The  previous  heat  diminishes  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  skin,  and  often  induces  copious  perspiration,  and  the  rapid  eva- 
poration of  the  perspiration  itself,  produced  by  a  current  of  air,  is  not 
rarely  the  source  of  the  chHL 

Scnne  remarks  follow  on  a  Sun  screen  tunic,  the  great  principle  in  the 
construction  of  which  is,  that  it  should  be  of  such  material  as  to  reflect 
off  as  many  as  possible  of  the  I'ays  of  the  Sun.  Here  again  bright 
metallic  sur&oes  are  called  into  play,  and  the  author  appears  to  have 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  flexible  India-rubber  cloth,  with  such 
a  sur&ce  as  to  answer  this  purpose.  For  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  Sun  screen  tunic,  as  well  as  of  the  helmets,  we  must 
refer  to  the  original  work. 

lY.  On  the  Housing  of  British  Troops  in  India, — Many  original 
and  valuable  suggestions  will  be  found  under  this  head,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  erection  of  new  barracks  in  India. 
A  few  of  these  suggestions  we  shall  allude  to.  The  ill  effects  which 
may  accrue  from  lodging  Europeans  upon  the  ground  floor  are  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  all  the  barracks  and  the  houses  of 
the  officers  being  furnished  with  a  double  roof.  The  great  importance 
of  thorough  ventilation  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  means  already  in  use,  particularly  of  the  "  tattees  ** 
(wet  matting  suspendiHl  over  the  door-ways),  are  discussed.  An  in- 
genious mode  of  ventilating  and  cooling  dwellings,  as  well  as  of  heat- 
ing them  in  cold  weather,  is  proposed,  which  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  earth,  some  feet  below  the  surface,  is  cooler 
than  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  sink  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dwelling  a  number  of  deep 
wells,  and  to  connect  these  by  cross  tunnels,  so  as  to  form  a  lengthened 
subterranean  passage,  one  end  of  a  series  of  these  passages  opening  on 
the  ground  floor  inside  the  house,  and  the  other,  which  communicates 
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with  the  air,  being  AirniAhed  with  a  large  cowl  or  wind-«ail,  which  will 
torn  in  any  direotion  in  which  the  wind  blows.  A  constant  sub* 
temmean  current  of  air  discharging  itself  in  the  basefnetyt  floor  of  the 
hbtSBB  will  thtis  be  secured.  Various  observations  on  ^'thermantidotes'* 
and  "  ventilating  machines  "  follow,  and  a  "  refrigerator'*  of  the  author's 
nwn  invention  is  described  and  figured. 

Y.  On  the  LoaUing  of  British  Troops  in  /»w^-*-Mr.  Jeffieys 
cN^lls  with  much  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  sani- 
tary stations  in  India,  and  shows  tliat  he  was  an  advocate  for  them  so 
long  ago  as  1824.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Banald  Martin  in  Ui inking, 
that  the  proportion  of  European  stations  in  the  hills  should  be  in- 
iifeased,  and  does  not  consider  that  the  experience  of  the  recent 
rebellion  is  unfavourable  to  such  an  arrangement,  while  the  extension 
of  railway  communication  would  render  the  transport  of  troops  to  any 
seat  of  disturbance  at  all  times  easy.  The  use  of  tramways  in  the 
eonstruction of  Indian  roads  is  also  recommended.  Bavines  near  stations 
aw  pointed  out  as  objectionable,  being  certain  to  become  the  rendezvous 
of  the  natives  for  depositing  that  which  mora  refined  communities 
tsarry  off  by  sewers.  The  air,  laden  with  putrid  emanations,  becomes 
stagnant  in  these  ravines  during  the  calm  hot  day,  but  as  night 
advances,  it  becomes  displaced  by  a  cdider  and  denser  atmosphere 
firom  an  adjacent  cultivated  plain,  and  is  waited  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows  of  any  houses  lying  to  the  leeward.  A  high  river 
bank  with  land  under  cultivation,  is  spoken  of  as  an  eligible  site  for  a 
station.  Mr.  Jeffreys  dwells  with  much  force  on  the  moral  necessity 
which  devolves  upon  the  Government  for  rearing  the  child  of  the 
European  soldier  in  a  healthy  climate,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  hill 
stations  of  India.  We  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  awfbl  mortality 
ftmong  the  children  of  English  soldiers  in  India  should  l<^g  ago  have 
suggested  some  such  procedure. 

VI.  On  the  Recreative  Employvient  of  the  SokKer,  None  who  hate 
not  experienced  it  for  themselves  can  form  any  ccmception  of  the 
frightful  ennui  of  a  soldier's  life  in  India  during  peace.  This  ft  is,  attd 
not  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  nor  the  frequency  of  disease  and  death, 
which  renders  life  a  burden  often  so  difficult  to  bear.  Any  remedies 
for  this  state  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessing  to  t!he  soldier;, 
while  at  the  sakne  time  they  will  operate  as  the  most  certain  ^prophy^ 
lactics  against  disease  and  intemperance.  The  Indian  Government 
eannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  riemisft  osn  this  tctrt,  Regi- 
mental libraries  and  racket-courts  are  almost  umiversal  at  the  Ehiro- 
pean  stations.  These  provisions  are,  however,  iniKle^viate.  Many  of 
our  soldiers  are  unable  to  read,  while  the  radcet^xnirts  afford  no  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  and  the  game  of  rackets  is  tciO  fktFguing  and 
trying  to  the  constitution  in  India.  Mr.  Jeffreys  points  otkt  that-tnatoy 
of  the  soldiers  have  been  originally  artisans,  and  proposes  ifo  esrtablidi 
workshops  for  turning,  punching,  and  other  purposes.  The  formatioh 
of  experimental  farms  would  also  afford  occfupation  to  tnany,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  fbr  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.      The  profits  frx>m  these  variotis  sources 
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might  be  emploTed  in  defraying  the  neoestaiy  expenaes,  while  the 
garplns  might  accumulate  aa  an  addition  to  the  soldier's  futuie  pen- 
aions.  Few  Engliah  soldiers  would  sit  idle  with  such  opportunities 
for  action  before  them.  Grolf  and  billiards  are  8|)oken  of  as  suitable 
games  in  preference  to  racketa 

"VII.  On  tJie  lioprful  encawragement  of  Briluh  soldiers  $erving  in 
Jndia.--^JJnder  this  head  we  find  some  suggestions  which  are  perhaps 
more  desirable  than  practicable.  According  to  Mr.  JeSkeys,  the 
English  soldier  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  India  against  his  inclinatiou  : 

"3lilitary  service  in  the  ranks  in  India  can  never  be  in  a  just  and  safe  posi- 
tion nntil  its  fundamental  condition  shall  be  an  engagement,  in  the  name  of 
India»  that  the  recruit  shall  be  replaced  at  the  home  from  which  he  was  in* 
vited  out,  should  he  at  the  end  ot  a  year  or  two's  trial  find  the  service  uur 
acceptd3le  or  disappointinj;  to  him.  Until  this  is  conceded,  it  is  mockery,  and 
something  worse,  to  tell  luro  that  he  entered  upon  the  engagement  voluntarily 
with  his  eyes  open." 

It  is  also  recommended  that  afler  a  service  of  twenty  years  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  40^.  or  50L  a  year. 

Mr.  Jeflfreys  is  also  a  strong  advocate  for  introducing  African 
troops  into  India,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  diminish  the  present 
enormous  expenditure  of  British  life. 

The  appendix  contains  much  and  varied  and  useful  information  upon 
subjecta  pertaining  to  the  social  and  political  economy  of  British 
India,  and  is  well  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  topics  discussed  by  the  author.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  amidst  the  many  changes  and  reforms  which  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  British  India  by  its  new  rulers,  Mr.  Jefireys*  valuable 
BOggestions  will  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  although  comparatively  a  young  officer,  has 
long  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the  service  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  great  labour  and  research,  and 
contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  bearing  upon  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  European  soldier  in  India.  His  remarks  have 
reference  to  the  following  main  points  of  inquiry  : — 1.  The  amount 
of  mortaUi^  and  sickness  among  our  troops ;  2,  the  causes  u]jon 
wUeh  this  destruction  of  health  and  life  depends ;  and  3,  the  modes 
of  checking  or  removing  those  causes. 

Sin^  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  average  aniiual 
rate  of  mortality  (in  hospital),  from  all  causes,  among  the  men  of  H.M. 
and  H.iLI.C.*a  European  forces  in  the  three  presidencies  of  India,  has 
been  62*45  in  the  thousand,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  that 
which  obtains  among  the  general  population  of  Liverpool — "Eog- 
lands  moat  unhealthy  city" —  this  being  only  33*5  per  1000.  Of  the 
three  pcesideQcie%  Bengal  occupies  an  undue  pre-eminence  in  its  high 
rate  of  mortality,  but  this  circumstance  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
greater  expoaore  of  the  Bengal  army  to  the  dangei-s  and  vicissitudes. 
of  war,  and  to  the  frequent  postings  of  coq)s  on  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment in  new  atationa^  which  are  generally  considered  as  highly  iuiinical 
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to  the  health  of  European  soldiers.  The  mortality  among  the  ofElcers 
iq  India  is  about  one-tliird  of  the  general  moitality  above  quoted,  and 
i3  considerably  less  among  the  married  than  among  the  tinman'ied. 
High  as  this  mortality  undoubtedly  is,  it  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  that  which  obtains  among  European  officers  serving  in  other 
tropical  stations,  and  more  es)>ecia]ly  in  the  West  India  islands.  The 
moi'tality  among  the  wives  of  European  soldiei*s  in  India  is  3^*47  per 
1000,  and  here  again  it  is  greatest  in  the  Bengal  presidency  ;  that  of 
the  wives  of  European  officers  appears  wonderfully  small,  or  only 
1$'85  par  1000.  The  mortality  among  European  children  in  India  is 
shown  to  be  enoimous.  That  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  Lower  Or|)han  School,  Calcutta,  for  a  period  of  forty  yeai-s,  was 
54t'S5  per  1000  ;  and  among  male  infants  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
i^  reached  the  rate  of  171*84  per  1000  (the  corresponding  rate  in 
England  being  only  71*65).  Asa  remedy  for  this  frightful  state  of 
things  the  author  s  recommendation  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that 
of  Mr.  Jeffreys. 

"  Early  removal  to  the  hills  appears  to  be  the  most  certain  safeguard  The 
first  reports  of  that  admirable  institution,  the  Lawrence  Asylum — established 
at  Sunawur,  near  Kussowhe,  in  1847,  by  the  philanthropy  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  for  the  reception  of  soldiers*  children,  chiefly  orphans,  sliow 
that  the  asylum  then  had,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year's  operations,  136 
inmates,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  under  ten  years  of  age ;  and  that  only  two 
deaths  had  occurred  from  the  first,  in  children  who  had  been  only  'a  week  in 
the  asylum,  and  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  disease.'  " 

As  regards  the  rate  of  sickness  in  the  European  army  in  India,  it 
is  shown  that  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  during  the  year 
exceeds  2000  per  1000  of  strength,  or  in  other  words  that,  on  an 
average,  every  soldier  is  admitted  into  hospital  twice  dunng  the  year. 
The  diseases  which  produce  this  gi*eat  sickness  and  mortality  are 
fevei-8,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hepatic  diseases,  cholera,  and  phthisis; 
cholera,  however,  being  appai^ntly  less  frequent  in  Madras  than  in 
the  other  two  presidencies.  In  reference  to  these  diseases  it  is  justly 
observed  : 

"  When  it  is  recollected  that,  unlike  many  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
Europe,  the  whole  of  those  maladies  wliich  yearly  commit  such  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  ranks  of  our  Euroi)ean  army  are  of  that  description  which  all  investi- 
gators, in  recent  times,  unite  in  proving  to  be  either  removable  or  mifigable 
by  vigorous  and  liberal  measures  of  sanitation,  the  military  sarffeou  in  India 
cannot  but  feel,  amidst  the  many  disappointments  which  attend  his  labours, 
that  wherever  he  succeeds  in  carrying  into  operation  auy  one  Hygieaic  law.  he 
begins  to  exercise  the  greatest  of  the  Almighty's  gift  to  mau-^the  pbwcr  qf 
arresting  death." 

In  addition  to  the  great  sickness  and  mortality  above-mentioned, 
the  Indian  army  annually  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  strength  by  in- 
validing. It  is  shown  that  16^  per  cent,  serve  less  than  five  years, 
43^  per  cent,  less  than  ten  years,  and  84  per  cent,  less  than  twenty 
years;  leaving  15|  per  cent,  only  of  men  above  twenty  years  of 
service.  Soldiers  under  twenty  years  contributed  the  largest  number 
to  the  invalids,  thus  showing  the  improi^riety  of  sending  out  young 
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recniTtg  to  XncKd.  The  author  concludes  the  first  section  of  his 
mquiry  by  observing  that  the  European  army  of  Bengal  has  been 
nearly  decimated^  annually  by  death  and  invaliding,  having  lost  90 
per  1000  of  ks  btriength  every  year  from  these  conjoined  causes.  It  is 
gratifying^  however,  to  find  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  mortality  rates  of  Europeans  serving  in  each  of 
the  three  presidencies  have  considerably  decreased.  This  fiict  holds 
ot;it  good  ground  for  hope  that  much  may  still  be  done  in  efiiecting  a 
still  further  reduction. 

The  means  for  reducing  sickness  and  mortality  among  European 
troops  in  India  are  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  The 
proper  selection  of  recruits.  2.  The  provision  of  well-found  ships  to 
convey  them  to  India.  3.  The  selection  of  the  proper  season  for 
their  arrival  in  the  country.  4.  Judicious  sanitation  for  them  ou 
their  first  landing.  5.  The  choice  of  a  proper  time  and  place  for 
drilling.  6.  The  selection  of  the  fittest  season  for  sending  newly - 
arrived  troojra  up  country.  7.  Sanitation  for  them  in  the  river 
trip.  8.  Sanitation  for  them  on  the  march.  9.  The  provision  of 
proper  dothing  and  food.      10.  The  encouragement  of  habits  of  tern- 

rnce.  11.  The  choice  of  proper  military  stations  in  the  plains. 
The  choice  of  sanitaria  in  the  hills.  13.  The  provision  of  pro|)er 
barracks  and. hospitals.  14.  The  maintenance  of  a  thorough  system 
fii  conservancy  in  cantonments.  15.  The  improvement  of  the 
soldiers  morale,  and  the  profitable  occupation  of  their  minds  and 
bodies  iu  cantonment..  16. .  Sanitation  in  the  field,  in  standing  camps, 
besiegod  fbrts^  and  entrenched  camps.  17.  Arrangement  for  the 
accommodation. and  safe  conveyance  of  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field. 
liSL.  The  regulation  of  punishments.  19.  Amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  women  and  children.  20.  R^ulation  of  the  mode  of 
InTtlidingi  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  sending  the  invalids  down 
country  and  home  in  the  best  manner. 

We  cannot  give  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  many  topics  just 
mentioned.  Suf&ce  it  to  say,  that  they  are  treated  in  great  detail ; 
and  that^  whUe  the  author  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  investiga- 
tiona  of  others,  he  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations of  his  own.  We  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  the 
chapters  upon  the  proper  selection  of  recruits  and  the  encouragement 
among  them  of  habits  of  temperance. 

In  cooclnaioa  we  would  only  remark,  that  no  two  works  could  have 
been  pabliahed  more  opportunely  than  those  of  Mr.  JeflEreys  and  Dr. 
Chevera^  and  that  both  are  well  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  those 
in  authority  in  India,  and  of  sanitary  reformers  genei*ally. 
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Review  X. 

1.  SyphUisaiionen  8om  Curmethode,     Ved  W.  Boeck. 
SyphUization  as  a  Method  qfCttre,   By  William  BoECK^-^-ChriUiama, 

1857.     8vo,  pp.  142. 

2.  Discussianen  i  del  Norske  Medicinake  SeUsab  %  Chruftiama  cmgaaende 

Syphilisationen. 

Report  of  the  Disetission  on  the  sttbjeet  o/ Sj/philizatuyn  in  the  Norwegian 
Medical  Society,     1857,  pp.  162. 

3.  U^idersogdse  angaaende  Inoculation  af  Vaccirie  og  Chanker 
nuUerie,  for  at  coiutatere  Imnvunitdts  forlioldene  og  deres  Conse- 
quentser,     Ved  Dr.  F.  C.  Faye. 

Researches  upon  Inoculation  of  the  Vaccine  and  Chancre  ViruSy  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  of  Immwiity,  and  Hhe  consequences  thereof  By 
Dr.  F.  C.  Faye.— CArw^nto,  1857.  pp.  70. 

4.  SyphUizationen  anvendt  mod  SyplwUs  og  Spedalskhed.     Ved  D.  C. 

Dakielssen. 
JSyphUization,  a«  employed   in  Syphilis  and  Leprosy.      By  D.   C. 
Danielssen. — Bergen,  8yo,  pp.  125. 

The  war  of  the  empirics  and  of  the  dogmatists  rages  fiercely  just  now 
in  the  cold  north  ;  and  party  spirit  is  as  warm  at  the  foot  of  the 
DovreQeld  as  it  was  once  on  either  side  of  the  Apennines.     Ereiy 
innovation  in  medical  science  is  certain  to  be  submitted  to  the  alembic 
of  opposition ;  its  weak  points  will  be  brought  prominently  forward  in 
discussion^  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  new  doctrine  or  practice,  it  is 
generally  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  it  becomes  firmly  established. 
The  profession  is  right  to  exercise  a  just  caution  under  such  circimi- 
stances,  and  especially  at  the  present  day,  when  innovations  of  such 
daring  character  have  found  favour  with  the  public.     Above  all  is  this 
hesitation  requisite  when  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  a  method  of 
treatment  totally  opposed  to  our  preconceived  ideas — a  method,  in  &ct, 
of  cure  that  is  devoid  of  any  theoretical  foundation  whatsoever.     In  a 
former  article  we  had  occasion  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  details  of 
Professor  Wm.  Boeck's  researches  into  the  efficacy  of  syphilization  in 
the  cure  of  secondary  and  tertiary  venereal  symptoms.     Our  analysis 
of  what  had  been  done  in  this  respect,  both  at  Christiania  and  else- 
where^ was  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  partial  character,  as  up  to  the 
period  at  which  Dr.  Boeck  wrote,  hardly  a  voice  had  been  raised  in 
iTorway  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.     But  the  curious 
subject  of  syphilization  has  now  been  advanced  a  step  further,  it  has 
been  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  Christiania  Medical  Society, 
and  in  a  discussion  which  occupied  six  meetings,  the  whole  subject  has 
been  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  investigations.     That 
a  little  warmth  of  feeling  should  have  occasionally  shown  itself  among 
the  disputants,  is,  to  us,  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  both  parties  seem 
to  have  been  influenced  by  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  in  many  cases 
they  exhibit  a  degree  of  candour  and  honesty  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  or  elsewhere.     Tnat  a  final  con- 
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•elusion,  either  adverse  or  otherwise,  has  been  arrived  at,  is  more  thaa 
wc  can  say,  but  much  that  was  before  doubtful  or  obscure  has  been 
cleared  up,  and  new  theories  of  the  action  of  this  treatment  have  been 
proposedt  which,  if  true,  may  greatly  modify  the  opinions  hitheHo  held 
by  itd  advocates,  as  well  as  by  its  opponents. 

In  Norway,  as  elsewhere,  syphilization  has  now  met  with  serious 
opposition,  though  we  must  confess  at  once  it  is  more  the  theory  than 
the  facta  of  this  practice  that  has  been  disputed.  To  this  question 
we  shall  return  hereafter  ;  at  present  we  may  state  that  on  the  0th  of 
November,  1856,  Professor  Faye,  of  Christiania,  commenced  a  discussion 
in  the  Norwegian  Medical  Society  upon  syphilization,  and  which  was 
continued  throughout  five  or  six  meetings  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
18^7.  The  attack,  which  was  led  by  Professor  Faye,  was  seconded 
but  faintly  by  his  colleagues ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  one  took 
an  active  part  on  that  side  of  the  discussion  except  the  Professor  him- 
ael£  It  may  be  objected  that,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  as  one 
who  had  not  personally  followed  the  practice  of  syphilization,  Dr.  Faye 
was  not  fully  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
questioB  raited,  however,  by  Professor  Faye,  was  not  directly  of  a 
practical  character ;  he  did  not  impugn  the  fkcts  of  syphilization,  or 
deny  in  any  wi^  the  cures  that  had  thus  been  effected,  but  he  proposed 
to  account  for  this  success  in  a  different  way,  and  sought  to  explain  the 
apparent  paradoxes  of  this  mode  of  treatment  by  the  light  of  modem 
scienoa  In  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  syphilization  within  the 
pale  of  our  present  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge,  and  te 
strip  it  of  the  marv^ous  and  of  the  imaccoun table,  which  must  always 
impede  the  progress  of  true  and  logical  investigation.  Professor  Boeck 
did  not  attempt  a  direct  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Professor  Faye,  but 
while  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  account  pathologically  for 
the  aucoess  attending  this  practice,  he  did  not  allow  the  weak  points 
of  hia  oppcHicnt's  arguments  to  escape  his  vigilant  observation.  We 
obeerve^  too,  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  several  members  of 
the  medical  profession  iu  Christiania  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
practice,  if  not  to  the  theory  of  syphilization.  Thus  Dr.  Gjor  acknow<- 
!e4ges  hai^mg  been  totally  incredulous  until  experience  had  convinced 
him  of  its  great  value  of  syphilization,  while  Vogt,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  oontroly  i^pointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  treatment, 
atfktefl^  that  afber  having  opposed  the  system  as  a  folly,  he  has  now 
become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  that  were  he  himself 
ev^r  to  hdoome  the  victim  of  seoondaiy  syphilis,  he  would  at  once 
aobmit  to  the  treatment,  and  would  advise  others  to  do  the  same^ 
J^i^bei^  anotber  member  of  the  committee,  expresses  himself  more 
captiously.  He  states  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  be  to  ascertain, 
fun^  that  thofl^  who  are  submitted  to  syphilization  really  are  afiected 
wiA  ajphiliB ;  secondly,  that  those  stated  to  be  healed  by  the  method 
mlly  ac9  free  finom  venereal  symptoms  when  they  leave  the  hospital ; 
aod  thiidly',  to  note  down  and  publish  any  relapses  that  may  occur,  as 
Mrypulqiuly  as  the  caaeH  of  cure.  As  judges  of  the  matter  they  do 
iigii  ooqaid^r  themaelves ;  the  period  has  not  as  yet,  in  Eigeberg  s  opinion^ 
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idrrived  for  ptrblishing  any  positive  decision;  all  tbat  he  can  say  is,  that 
the  treatment  gives  good  hopes  of  success. 

On  the  wtole,  the  result  of  the  debate  seems  to  ns  to  hare  been 
decidedly  fevourable  to  the  practice  of  syphilization,  however  mucb 
any  theories  foanded  upon  this  practice  might  be  impugned.  On  the 
one  hand,  however,  Professor  Faye  insisted  that  the  question  of  syphi- 
lization, as  a  means  of  cure,  rested  on  that  of  immunity  to  the  venereal 
virus  being  at  length  obtained,  while  on  the  other,  Dr.  Boeck  and 
his  supix)rters  urged,  that  the  theory  of  the  treatment  did  not  affect 
the  practice.  Professor  Faye  maintained  that  syphilization  acted 
merely  as  a  depurative  and  suppurative  process  by  the  skin,  a  powerful 
counter-irritant  action  being  thereby  established,  under  which  the 
original  disease,  the  papular  affections,  ulcers,  noctui-nal  pains,  perios- 
titis, and  the  long  catalogue  of  secondary  symptoms,  gradually  disap- 
peared. Had  this  theory  been  supported  by  a  sufficient  array  of  facts, 
It  would  appear  deserving  of  credit,  but  unfortunately,  in  this  very 
point  consists  the  weakness  of  Professor  Faye's  argument,  for 
his  experiments  with  depurative  suppurations  produced  by  other 
means  have  yet  to  be  made.  Until  tliis  is  done,  until  his  theories, 
excellently  as  they  are  enunciated,  are  corroborated  by  actual  experi- 
ments, we  must  suspend  our  judgment  on  the  controversy,  though  we 
shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  principal  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Professor  Faye  to  support  his  opinions.  On  the  other  side, 
theory  seems  to  be  altogether  at  fault,  but  the  undeniable  success  of 
this  wholly  empirical  practice  calls  for  our  earnest  consideration,  and 
demands  that  the  energies  of  science  should  be  directed  to  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  the  true  modus  operandi  of  the  treatrndnt.  Before  entering, 
'  however,  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  briefly  examine  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  syphilization  during  the  past  two  years. 

Subsequent  to  the  discussion  in  the  Christiania  Medical  Society  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  (18d7),  Professor  Fkye  published  tlie 
pamphlet  which  stands  third  upon  our  list,  and  Dr.  Boeek  brought 
out  his  essay  on  *  Syphilization  as  a  means  of  Cure'  (No.  I.),  embodying 
the  result  of  another  hundred  cases,  wherein  syphilization  had  b<^n 
employed,  and  generally  with  signal  success.  In  September,  IBSTT, 
Professor  Fave  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  read  a  paper  at  the 
iheeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  wherein  he  ably  brought 
forward  the  views  he  had  defended  in  the  Christiania  Medical  SocMy. 
Shortly  after,  Dr.  Boeck  followed  in  his  track,  and  on  the  19th 
September,  1857,  he  published  in  the  *  Medical  Times  find  Oai^te* 
k  well  written  letter  giving  the  results  of  his  experience  in  two  bundtfed 
ttiaes  of  syphilization.  In  this  letter  Professor  Boeck  wisely  abstains 
frbm  theorizing,  and  contents  himself  with  the  practi<ia(I  detaSb  ef  his 
treatment,  and  of  the  success  thereby  obtained.  In  Kpvetti!)er,'Pr. 
!Laudef  Lindsay  published  aveiy  able  review  of  the  whdie  sal^Jeij^^in 
the  '  Edinburgh  Mkliciil  and  Surgical  JoumaV  &nd  in^'  Mak«dif'teBt 
I  ihere  ap^red  a  letter  frbm  Dr.  B<^ck  m  the  same  joumial  ehhdifjitg 
/His  mbst  i^ent  experiences.  It  is  only,  however,  among  lldifafbui^h 
'  iiied(?c4l  itiieti  that  the  tjuedtion  seems  t6  have  exdkUid  as^  zt««et^.^t 
iia,'\\ioil(^WiB  i^lli&i'tUat  tbe'pi^riod  is  not  fiif  di^lahl/wbeii  eltter 
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aoQDmalated  testimony  in  its  favour  will  force  the  subject  oa  our 
notice,  or  the  whole  theory  fall  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  the  wand  of 
science  and  of  logical  investigation.  We  say  the  theory,  for  certaiu  it 
is  and  undeniable,  that  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  that  cases  of  inveterate  secondary  affections  have 
been,  to  all  appearance^  effectually  relieved,  nay,  we  may  say  com- 
pletely cored,  while  the  number  of  relapses  in  comparison  to  those 
known  to  occur  afier  the  usual  mercurial  courses,  has  been  extraordi- 
narily small.  We  do  not  advocate  the  plan,  and  judging  from  a 
physiological  or  a  pathological  point  of  view,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
reject  it ;  but  the  imited  testimony  both  of  the  advocates  and  oppo- 
nentB  of  the  practice  convinces  us  that  herein,  or  in  some  similar 
process,  is  to  be  found  a  powerful  means  of  modifying,  and  probably  of 
arresting,  the  progress  of  secondary  venereal  affections. 

In   France,  syphilization  seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress, 
though  the  practice  originated  in  that  country.     N61aton  has  recently, 
it  is  said,  allowed  Anzias  Turenne  to  experiment  on  a  single  case  in 
his  cliniqne  ;  but  it  was  not  a  well- chosen  one,  as  it  was  a  girl  in 
delicate   health,  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis.     Sperino  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  on  this  subject  at  Turin,  though  they  were  inter- 
rupted  by  illness  during  1856.     In  Sweden,  Dr.  Stenberg  has  pub- 
liJied  a  pamphlet  on  Syphilization,  with  accompanying  experiments ; 
•nd  in  this  he  relates  the  histories  of  three  patients  whom  he  treated 
by  this  method,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  two  yeai-s,  remained  i)er- 
fectly  well.     In  Copenhagen,  Professor  Hassing  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question ;  but  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  not  as  yet 
known  to  us.     In  Christiania,  the  head-quarters  of  syphilization  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  this  treatment  has  been  most  extensively  practised 
during  the  past  year  (1857),  and  has  been  extended  even  to  children 
of  tender  years.  In  1856, 1)r.  Boeck  requested  three  of  his  colleagues — 
Yogt,  St^^8»  and  Egeberg — ^to  form  themselves  into  a  committee,  to 
oheerre  the  progpEess  and  results  of  his  special  treatment.     No  report 
as  yet  has  been  made  by  these  gentlemen;  indeed,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  expect  it  until  further  experience  has  corrol>orated  or  con- 
"itaaMiicted  the  alleged  successes.   At  present,  extensive  experiments  are 
being  made  on  the  subject  by  many  practitioners  in  Scandinavia  ;  and 
•:luno^g  these  we  may  name  Dr.  Danielssen,  of  Bergen,  iVom  whom  we 
Jnay  ahortfy  expect  a  full  report  of  his  experiments  on  syphilization, 
I'lboith.  in  secondary  venereal  disease,   and  in  the  hitherto   incurable 
.OMlad^r,.  the   old    leprosy  of    Europe.     It   was  quite  evident  from 
I  ii^.,'wry  fii'st   that  so  great    an  innovation  in  practice,  and  one 
.,|^^parei\l|ly  so  utterly  indefensible  on  theoretical  grounds,  could  not 
.  Ipqg  xeUMup  unquestioned  among  men  so  fond  of  investigation,  and  so 
-epmeot  in.  the  pursuit  of  truth,  as  are  our  brethren  in  the  north  pt 
•fEmopc^     Syphiliasation  has  here  had  a  fair  field  laid  open  for  expe- 
*  jenenjl^  mnd  its  results  have  been  most  narrowly  watched  by  thc^  who 
.^4^fhte4  of  its  efficacy.     In  England,  little  or  no  attention  was  excited 
i.'kf' :the:4i^icusaiong  in  the  French   Academy  on  this  subject;    ai^d 
tjiyfimiff^ti^n  was:  placed  at  once  in  the  company  of  homodopujtlur  ai^d 
4|^;tbei  ,Qt4itr  /(i^onable  fblliea  of.  the  day.    Hot  so  in  Norway  j;  umj^* 
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Professor  Faye,  dissatisfied — and  justly  so,  we  think — with  the 
theories  propounded  by  the  upholders  of  the  practice^  has  come 
forward  with  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  bids  fair  to  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifice  so  recently  and  so  pleasingly  constructed.  In  the 
Norwegian  Medical  Society  he  maintained,  in  a  protracted  discussioOy 
that  no  analogy  exists  between  the  protective  powers  of  Taccination 
against  small-pox,  and  that  of  the  syphilitic  virus  against  the  venereal 
disease.  He  denied,  indeed,  the  protective  power  of  syphilization 
altogether ;  he  called  it  a  delusion,  based  only  on  the  alleged  immu- 
nity to  the  virus  ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  simply  a  temporary  immunity 
of  the  over-stimulated  skin.  After  the  discussion  in  the  Norwegian 
Medical  Society  was  closed,  Professor  Faye  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  influence  of  cow-pox  inoculation  on  the  system,  in  com- 
parison with  that  said  to  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  artificial 
chancres  on  the  body. 

The  following  questions  presented  themselves  to  hi3  inquiring  mind 
for  solution : 

I.  Is  our  belief  in  the  alterative  powers  of  vaccination  on  the  con- 
atitution  based  on  experience  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  complete,  and  as  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  revaccina-* 
tion  ?  And  again,  does  it,  from  its  presumed  relationship  to  variolai 
protect  the  system  from  that  disease  also  ? 

II.  Does  the  producing  of  chancres  on  the  skin,  by  the  inoculation  of 
chancre  virus,  create  a  real  immunity  (after  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  inoculations)  to  syphilis,  similar  to  that  presumed  to  be  obtained  by 
Taccination,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  matter ;  and  in 
what  relation  does  the  intensity  of  the  virus  stand  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  system  to  its  effects  ? 

"  It  might  have  been  expected,"  observes  Dr.  Faye,  '*  that  Jenner's  im- 
mortal discovery,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  would  have  been  so  prac- 
tically tested  by  daily  observation,  and  by  direct  experiment,  that  positive 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  profession  in  all  matters  relating  to  vaccination 
coidd  ere  this  have  been  laid  aown.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  ca^^ 
and  we  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  the 
system  is  enabled  to  resist  fresh  infection,  nor  have  we  fairly  decided  on  the 
general  prophylactic  powers  of  vaccination  in  regard  to  small-pox.*' 

Cow-pox,  however,  differs  from  variola  in  so  £Eur  as  that  it  cannot 
be  propagated  by  atmospheric  infection — ^it  requires  actual  contact 
with  the  skin ;  while  the  poison  of  variola  may  be  inhaled  by  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  conv^ed  by  direct  contact  with  the  blood. 

Dr.  Faye  seems,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  id^itity  of  small-pox  and 
eow-pox,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Thiele^  of  Ceeley,  and  munj 
others.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  aimilarity  between 
the  two  diseases.  Small-pox,  as  we  might  naturally  inler,  is  odea 
epidemic  ;  cow-pox  is  never  so  ;  but  both  are  true  blood-dliaeosei^  and, 
when  introduced  into  the  system,  we  cannot  destroy  or  stejF  their  pvo- 
gress.  The  great  question,  however,  is,  whether  the  vacioUo  and 
vaccine  virus  stands  so  doaely  related  in  their  alterative  infloenoe^hat 
Taccination  destroys  in  the  constitutien  the  liability  to.  iieeeiye  ^ 
poison  of  variola.  .  i  .  .'  •     .  t   , .    . 
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Dr.  Fare  sums  up  the  result  of  investigations  made  bj  himself  and 
others  on  this  question  as  follows  : 

1.  That  Taccination,  when  duly  performed,  and  followed  by  a 
n^jative  result  on  a  seoond  trial,  renders,  in  most  cases,  the  constitu- 
tion insusceptible  of  the  poison  of  variola  for  the  remainder  of  life, 
even  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  small-pox  prevailing  as  an 
epidemic. 

2.  If  variola  does  occur  after  a  successful  vaccination,  its  virulence 
will  be  in  general  greatly  modified ;  but  neither  of  the  viruses  gives 
absolute  and  certain  immunity  to  variola  during  the  individual's  life. 
Vaccination  should  render  the  individual  insusceptible  of  a  second 
vaccination  for  a  long  period,  if  not  for  the  entire  duration  of  life— «s,  if 
it  does  not  protect  effectually  against  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  so  against  the  more  potent  poison  of  variola. 

Dr.  Faye  then  speaks  of  the  requisites  for  a  successful  vaccination — 
viz.,  a  good  virus,  its  complete  contact  with  the  tissues,  and  the  due 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  In  vaccination,  however,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  punctures  are  a  local 
inflammation ;  this  does  not  occur  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period  of  time.  Vaccine  virus  seems  to  cause  a  species  of  fermentation 
in  the  blood,  while  other  matters  act  directly  upon  the  locality  to 
which  they  are  applied.  That  such  a  fermentation  really  takes  place 
is  shown  by  the  fiskct,  that  if  you  vaccinate  afresh  on  the  12th  or  13th 
day,  a  local  inflammation  with  acuminated  pustules  shows  itself 
within  two  days.  If  the  vaccine  pustule  produces  matter  at  too  early 
a  period,  the  result,  as  is  known,  will  probably  be  unfavourable  for 
the  security  of  the  patient.  These  questions  are  of  particular  interest 
in  their  bearing  on  the  inoculation  and  operation  of  the  syphilitic 
virus,  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

Some  individuals  show  themselves  to  be  refractory  to  the  vaccine 
vims ;  but  Dr.  Faye  is  of  opinion  that,  if  proi)erly  and  fully  intro- 
duced, there  are  very  few  constitutions  that  will  resist  its  influence. 
No  doubt,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  powers  of  absorption  in  the 
skin — in  the  amount  of  blood-vessels  in  each  square  inch  of  integument 
in  individuals;  but  by  inserting  the  virus  deeper  than  ordinaty,  and 
ensuring  thus  its  full  contact  with  the  tissues.  Dr.  Faye  thinks  a 
&VDiiiable  result  may  almost  always  be  ensured. 

From  hifi  experiments,  he  concludes  that  there  really  does  exist  a 
true  immunity,  not  of  the  skin  only,  but  of  the  constitution,  produced 
hj  the  vaccine  vims  ;  and  that  when  fully  performed,  the  individual 
to  rendered  insusceptible  of  a  fresh  zymotic  disease  of  the  same  kind 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  if  not  for  his  whole  life.  It  would  be 
interiesting,  observes  Dr.  Faye,  to  ascertain  whether  any  source  of 
fUkcy  exists  in  our  present  mode  of  vaccination ;  and  to  what  extent, 
imd  for  how  long  a  period,  the  inoculation  of  variohtta  matter  alters 
iie  eenstitiition,  and  renders  it  insusceptible  of  a  second  attack  of 

flttUl'pOQta 

We  now  oome  to  the  question  of  syphilization  as  compared  to  the 
eflbcts  of  the  vaccine  virus  on  the  system,  and  to  which,  by  some  of  its 
adfoeites  it  htm  been  animilated. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  vcnei'eal  poison  may  be  acquired  \>y  hereditary 
transmission,  and  in  this  it  widely  differs  from  vaccination ;  while  it 
cannot,  in  all  probability,  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  small-pox.  The 
primary  and  secondary  forms  of  venereal  disease  preserve  their  specifio 
character  throughout ;  it  is  only  in  the  tei'tiary  and  still  more  ad- 
vanced forms  that  the  type  of  syphilis  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
changed. 

The  experiments  of  Ricord,  of  Hunter,  and  of  others,  have  satisfec- 
torily  shown  that  the  matter  of  a  primary  chancre  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  inoculated,  and  that  this  inoculation  is  the  best  proof 
ei  the  real  character  of  the  sore.  According  to  Ricord,  however,  this 
virus  is  only  inoculable  for  a  certain  period,  which  is  often  only  of  short 
duration  ;  and  the  question  then  arises,  whether  such  a  sore,  which  has 
ceased  to  produce  matter  available  for  syphilitic  inocnlation,  can  yet 
give  rise  to  syphilis  under  the  ordinary  contact  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
^  in  ooitv^"  On  this  point,  however,  as  on  many  others  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  great  variety  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail. 
Thiry  of  Brussels,  and  Ricord,  hold  that  the  chancre  with  indurated 
base  is  alone  capable  of  producing  constitutional  syphilis  ;  while  Sig- 
mund  of  Vienna,  an  equal  authority,  does  not  admit  of  any  specific 
eharacter  of  ulcer  as  being  alone  capable  of  conveying  the  diseiise. 
Again^  Frofeeeor  Ricord  holds  that  secondary  syphilis  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  contagion,  while  a  large  array  of  authorities  may  be 
cited  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion.  In  Norway,  the  latter  doc- 
trine seems  decidedly  to  be  the  pi'evailiug  one. 

It  has  been  proved  with  regard  to  primary  syphilis  that  infection 
oan  be  produced  in  the  natund  way  from  a  chanci'e  which  has  ceased 
to  afford  inoculable  pus  : 

"  The  numerous  inoculations  of  syphilitic  virus  which  have  been  performed, 
both  here  in  Christiania  and  elsewhere,  and  occasionally,  too,  on  persons  who 
never  had  had  syphilis  in  their  lives,  have  plainly  shown  that  the  local  effects 
of  the  venereal  j)oison  can  be  transferred  to  vanous  parts  of  the  skin  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  chancres  may  be  there  produced  without  giving 
me  to  auy  appreciable  infection  of  the  system,  and  certainly  without  producing 
the  supposed  characteristic  induration  of  the  base  of  the  chancre,  tnough  the 
character  of  the  local  manifestation  may  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
virus  employed,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  individual  tendency 
of  the  constitution  to  the  elimination  of  morbid  matter  through  this  ^at 
secreting  organ.  According,  however,  to  the  statements  of  the  syphihzers, 
there  arises  sooner  or  later  a  condition  of  the  system  wherein  the  skm  shows 
itself  insensible  to  any  farther  inoculation  of  the  chancre  virus.  As  this 
immunity  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  a  perfect  immunity  of  the  system,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  that  a  chronic  poison,  such  as  that  of  syphilis  ceriaonly 
is,  is  circulating  freely  through  the  system  without  producing  its  usual  in- 
jurious effects,  and  yet  is  bringing  about  a  similar  condition  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  that  occasioned  by  an  acute  zymotic  disease  such  as  small-pox,  or  the 
conseqnenees  of  vaccination.  We  are  to  admit,  in  fact,  that  a  fermenting  of 
the  poison,  such  as  we  consider  as  the  result  of  small-pox  or  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, here  pervades  the  system,  yet  produces  little  or  no  irritative  fevex*.*' 
(lfaye»  P-  30.) 

True  it  is  that  such  immunity  may  be  only  temporaiy — ^thatthe 
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same  individual,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  may  a^iu  bo  inocu- 
lated with  positive  results  ;  but  it  is  asserted  tbat  absolute  impunity 
is  at  length  obtained. 

"It,**  says  Professor  Faye,  "wo  put  together  these  statements,  we  come  to 
the  following  singular  conclusions : — That  the  poison  of  a  primary  chancre  caa 
jet  infect  in  eoitn,  where  it  has  ceased  to  be  inoculable  by  the  lancet ;  while  ou 
Ike  other  hand,  the  so-called  inoculable  virus  can  be  propagated  by  inoculation 
for  a  ionser  or  a  shorter  period,  on  the  same  individual,  until  the  skin  of  this 
individu^  ceases  to  secrete  a  virus  sufficiently  active  to  affect  itself  again, 
though  it  may  yet  be  efficient  on  the  skin  of  another  person.  Again,  virus 
taken  from  another  person  may  in  its  turn  possibly  affect  the  supposed  im- 
mune individual." 

Professor  Faye  then  considers  the  presumed  imnmnity  to  tlie  S3rphi- 
litio  [K)i8on  to  bo  fictitious ;  he  regards  it  as  only  a  temporary  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  to  further  inoculations,  and  not  as  the  consequence 
of  an  alterative  change  in  the  system,  or  of  a  presumed  blood  fermenta- 
tion, such  as  is  spoken  of  iu  regard  to  variola  and  vaccinia.  He  main- 
tains that  if  the  syphilitic  virus  be  applied  more  deeply  in  the  case 
of  such  individuals,  by  inserting  it  in  lai^er  quantities,  and  deep 
beneath  the  skin,  where  it  comes  more  in  contact  with  the  blood, 
such  inoculations  will  rarely  be  found  to  £iil,  and  the  presumed  im* 
munity  disappears. 

He  brings  forward  a  case  in  proof  of  this  assertion  from  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Yogt,  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  committee 
saiierinteudin^  the  experiments  ou  syphilization.  The  experiment 
was  made  with  pus  from  an  indurated  chancre  which  had  been  tried 
in  the  ordinary  way  ou  eight  difTerent  individuals,  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  inoculations,  but  in  all  had  failed,  though  these  pei*sons  could 
be  inoculated  by  other  chaucre  matter.  An  incision  was  now  made 
through  the  skiu,  instead  of  the  ordinary  slight  scratch  with  the  laucet, 
and  the  matter  was  inserted,  and  daily  renewed,  and  the  whole  kept 
carefully  botmd  up.  This  time  the  inoculation  succeeded,  and  iJiA 
maUer  wa$  found  to  prodtuse  the  specific  sores  ivhoi  tried  on  ot/iers. 

professor  Fayo  considers  the  poison  of  secondary  syphilis  to  be 
weaker,  but  still  of  the  same  character,  and  subject  to  the  same,  though 
leas  manifest,  conditions  of  propagation.  He  believes  it  to  require 
more  prolonged  contact  with  the  tissues,  as  where  a  syphilitic  child 
infects  a  healthy  nurse,  and  thus  it  is  with  gi*eater  difficulty  inocu- 
lated by  the  lancet. 

Two  cases  are  given  of  secondary  syphilis  where  Professor  Fiiye 
experimented  with  a  view  to  corroborate  the  above  opinion,  after  both 
of  them,  mother  and  daughter,  had  been  subnTitted  to  syphilization; 
Neither  of  these  had  taken  mercury,  but  they  had  twice  relap.<^d  after 
a  very  short  process  of  syphilization.  In  both  there  was  great  insen- 
Ability  of  the  skin,  and  the  chancres  could  not  be  further  transmitted. 
The'  cases,  therefore^  cannot  be  regai'ded  as  complete  as  regards  syphi- 
)iza^|Qt^  j  {qX  it  has  all  along  been  observed,  that  where  immunity  is 
W^Slj  pirbduced}  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  proportionately  iucreasedi 
QwQ^  b^, deeper  inooulatious,  chancres  were  again  produced,  and  theit' 
character  proved  by  transmission  to  other  individuals,  and  by  rtoti-b^i 
.^^ffiV^gJyMS t^^i^y^f^^i^y abave^ftentipne4>    .  .;        u     i  il' 
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So  far,  we  ikink,  though  the  ezperim^ita  are  inoomplate  and  veiy 
few  in  numher,  Profeasor  Faye  has  shown  good  grounds  for  doubting 
the  value  of  the  immunity  so  much  insisted  upon  by  ibe  early  syphi- 
lizers  ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  of  more  sustained  proof,  and  of  a 
greater  array  of  cases  to  support  his  opinion. 

From  these  few  experiments  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  presumed  immunity  of  the  system  to  the  venereal 
poison.  He  tells  us  that  the  external  layers  of  the  skin,  from  prolong^ 
inoculation,  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  more  or  less  insensible  to 
the  virus,  and  little  or  no  reaction  is  pitKluced  ;  the  indurated  chancre 
does  not  appear,  and  the  sore  that  is  formed  is  covered  quickly  with 
a  scab,  instead  of  progressing  to  suppuration.  Still,  if  the  virus  em- 
ployed be  very  intense,  the  usual  results  may  yet  occur,  though  the 
skiu  is  ill  suited,  from  the  loss  of  its  vitality,  to  reproducing  virus  for 
continuing  the  transmission.  Here,  however,  Professor  Faye  neglects 
to  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  whole  skin  becomes  thus  insensible  to  the 
venereal  poison,  for  we  should  imagine  that  the  local  effects  would  be 
confined  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  integument  where  the  inoculations 
had  been  practised.  We  cannot  see  why  the  whole  skin  should  lose 
its  vit-ality  from  constant  punctures  made  in  the  arms,  thighs,  and 
chest  alone.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Professor  Faye  had  carefully 
satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  and  had  given  us  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  fact — ^if  fact  it  be— that  under  the  process  of  syphilization 
applied  to  the  above  parts  only,  the  whole  of  the  int^uments  of  other 
parts,  as  well  as  these,  become  insensible  to  the  venereal  poison.  We 
confess  this  looks  like  some  alterative  change  taking  place  through  the 
blood,  though,  on  physiological  and  pathological  grounds,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  refuse  credence  to  such  an  opinion. 

To  return,  however,  to  Professor  Faye*s  condasions :  he  tells  as 
that  should  the  virus,  which  has  become  inactive  on  one  person,  be 
transferred  to  another  individual  in  whom  there  exists  greater  soscefH 
tibility,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  elimination  through  that  organ,  we 
shall  then  find  that  it  produces  its  full  effidct  again.  In  a  word,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the  relative  intensity  of  the  virus  will 
account  for  the  gradations  of  difierenoe  in  the  supposed  immunity, 
when  the  inoculations  are  performed  in  the  usual  superficial  manner. 
Dr.  Faye  thinks  that  when  the  virus  is  introduced  by  a  grooved 
needle  into  a  subcutaneous  canal,  its  intensity  is  much  augmented  by 
being  thus  cut  off  from  air  and  light. 

While  Dr.  Boeck,  at  the  present  day,  does  not  reg^d  immunity  to 
all  syphilitic  virus  as  absolutely  requisite,  Dr.  Faye,  on  the  othei* 
hand,  insists  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  whole 
question,  and  that  if  immunity  be  thrown  aside,  the  whole  fiEibric  c^ 
ihe  theory  must  fail,  and  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation 
of  the  success  of  the  practice.  In  a  word,  the  practice  of  syphiliza- 
tion will  remain  as  an  empirical  method  of  treatment,  and  one  quite 
inexplicable  by  our  present  knowledge  of  physiology  and  patkology. 
In  saying  this.  Dr.  Faye  gives  full  testimony  to  the  aoknowledged 
fact  that  the  secondary  phenomena  of  constitutional  syphilis  have,  in 
a  great  number  of  casei^  4iBajppeaxied  under  a  ooime  of 
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"iU  ienmdaere  Phamomener  af  oomUtuHond  SyphiUe  i  st  atari  Antal 
tiffiuide  ere  evwndHeunder  SypkiUsoHtmacwrm^  (p.  59) — aa  &r  as  the 
experience  of  the  present  time  extends. 

The  variaAJonB  that  have  been  observed  in  the  relations  of  immunity 
to  the  cnrative  efl^t8  obtained  bj  syphilisation  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1 .  In  many  oases  the  prevailing  symptoms  have  disappeared  before 
any  immunity  to  the  syphilitio  virus  had  exhibited  itself. 

2.  In  other  cases  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  coincided  with 
the  supervention  of  immunity. 

9.  In  certain  cases  the  secondary  phenomena  did  not  vanish  even 
when  imrannity  had  been  obtained ;  and  this  has  been  particularly 
observed  in  those  instances  where  r^pses  have  occurred. 

''As  far  as  I  can  see^"  continues  Dr.  Fa^e»  "the  curative  inoculation  of 
chancre  virus  loses  by  being  deprived  of  its  miinunity,  its  most  rational  point 
of  support,  for  then  the  method  will,  if  considered  as  an  alterative  process 
carried  on  in  the  system,  have  to  stand  alone,  without  the  aid  of  patholomcal 
science  or  physioh^eal  induction.  No  system  of  physiology  or  of  patholc^ 
his  as  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  a  chronic  rpnosis,  or  Uood-poisoning, 
whioh,  under  a  constant  rc-introduotion  of  the  poison,  operates  in  one  case 
boieficially^  and  in  another  is  followed  by  the  most  senons  consequences.'* 
(p.  61.) 

We  see,  then,  that  Professor  Faye  absolutely  denies  the  existence  of 
the  soppoeed  immunity  to  tother  infection,  on  which  the  earlier 
syphilizers  laid  so  much  stress.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  Dr. 
William  Boeok  himself,  who  certainly  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  in 
Norway  ;  and  to  his  kteet  observations  we  shall  now  briefly  call  the 
reader's  attention.  Two  years  of  additional  experience  in  the  practice 
of  qrphilization  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  Dr.  W.  Boeck's  con- 
fidenee  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  seems  likcMrise  to  have  induced 
him  partially  to  moderate  some  of  his  theories.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  oooleas  that  the  whole  process  by  which  syphilization  cures  consti- 
tQtkynal  syphilis  is  to  him  an  enigma ;  but  he  still  appeals  to  facts  in 
confirmation  of  its  efficacy.  We  must  regard  the  practice,  then,  as 
purely  empirical ;  but  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  agency  of  quinine  in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  In  the  extensive 
rmurn^  of  his  experience  given  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  which 
stands  first  upon  our  list,  we  have  noticed  some  £aots  and  observations 
which  may  be  new  to  our  readers,  and  which  should  be  carefully  com- 
pared with  Hie  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Boeck  when  we  reviewed 
his  former  works  in  this  Journal.  As  to  the  time  that  intervenes 
between  the  inoculation  and  the  appearance  of  the  pustule  and  chancre. 
Dr.  Boeck  says  that  it  is  generally  only  twenty-four  hours,  but  in 
children  a  longer  period  is  ofben  required.  Sometimes,  even  in  adults, 
the  chancre  pustules  are  developed  slowly;  and  occasionally  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  earlier  chancres  are  the  most 
developed. 

ChPMt  'drversity  is  observed  in  the  size  of  the  chancres;  those  on  the 
nates  and  thighs  are  usually  the  largest  and  deepest ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  Hiat  when  inoculation  has  ceased  to  proidnce  its  effects  on  the 
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anns  and  sides,  larj^e  chancres  still  fi>llowed  when  the  vims  was  ipiro- 
jdijced  oA  {he  n^iies  or  thighs.  ThiR,  at  first  sights  w^ald  seem  Wipjof;- 
roLorate  Professor  Faye*8  opinion,  that  no  constitatioiMd  abemiiiPf 
«flbct  i»  produced  bj  the  inoculations ;  but  the  contravy  u  ohaenwetl  to 
be  the  case  when  the  inoculations  are  first  confined  to  the  tb^;h8;  lor 
then  the  virus  is  often  found  inefficient  when  it  is  subeequentljr  in- 
troduced on  the  arms  and  sides.  If  this  is  really  the  case;,  we  hare 
here  a  strong  proof  of  some  real  change  being  produced  in  the  systetii 
beyond  a  mere  local  immunity  from  repeated  irritation  of  the  skim 
Dr.  Boeck  has  occasionally  seen  the  chancres  take  on  a  phaged«nio 
character;  but  in  all  instances  this  untoward  symptom  vaniriied 
speedily  under  continued  syphilization. 

The  time  required  for  the  healing  of  the  chancres  varies  considerably ; 
they  may  disappear  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continue  open  for  montba 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  venereal  poison 
varies  in  intensity,  or  whether  its  efiects  are  only  modified  by  the 
constitution  of  the  individual.  The  farmer  opiaioQ  is  streaaous](y 
maintained  by  our  author. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  former  pamphlets^  the  prolonged 
discussiou  on  Syphilization  took  place  in  the  Christiaoia  Medical 
Society.  On  reading  carefully  the  reports  of  that  disouMnony  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  Dr.  Boeck  partially  abandoned  his  great  point  of 
immunity ;  but  in  his  present  publication  he  evidently  upholds  it  as 
strenuously  as  ever : 

"  In  my  earlier  writings  on  Syphilization  I  considered  immimity  to  be  one 
of  the  most  im|iortant  points  in  the  whole  treatment,  and  with  my  fnvtiiBr 
experience  I  have  found  no  cause  for  receding  from  this  opinion.  Thai,  imdfcr 
protracted  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  thc^system  uually  becomes  so  iiv> 
sensible  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  that  you  may  in  trod  ace  it  with  no  moit 
effect  than  would  be  prodnced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is,  in  my  opinioiL 
a  great  physiological  fact.  The  constitution  of  the  indi? idual  alter  protitu^ 
inoeufcitiou  assumes  precisely  the  same  position  with  regard  to  syphuis  as  wt 
find  in  persons  who  have  gone  through  measles,  scarlatina,  or  small-fox,  ia 
respect  to  these  cxanthcmatous  diseases.  Against  these  last  the  conslilutioii 
becomes  effectually  protected  after  an  alterative  process  of  a  few  di^V  duration ; 
while  iu  syphilis  this  only  takes  place  after  a  Ions  series  of  inoculations^  but 
then  this  disease  is  in  its  nature  essentially  chronic:*  (p.  120.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  Dr.  Boeck's  profession  of  faith  unaltered,  even 
after  the  rude  onslaught  made  upon  it  by  Professor  Faye.  We  think, 
however,  that,  still  more  i^cently,  he  has  somewhat  modified  his 
opinions  in  this  regard.  In  his  letter  to  the  Medical  Ga»eU&,  Sept.  19, 
1857,  he  says — "I  will  not  engage  in  any  strife  as  to  the  word 
'  immunity  ;'  I  would  only  insist  on  this,  that  the  body  is  broi^ht  into 
A  new  and  heiilthier  condition  by  these  inoculations."  Dr.  Boeck  is 
incredulous  of  Professor  Faye  having  produced  afresh  inoculable 
chancres  aft^T  an  individual  had  once  attained  the  desired  immunity. 
He  says,  in  a  more  recent  communication,  bearing  date  March,  lS58. 
with  which  he  has  kindly  favoured  us,  that  the  postulcB  thus  pnidhceU 
do  not  form  regular  chancres — ^tbat,  on  the  contrary,  they  cmst  over, 
dry  up,  and  ai-e  abortive,  healing  from  the  periphery  towaills  the 
centre,  while  the  true  ohaocre  extends  itself  iu  a  contrary  dinectioiL 
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'^T^filtnolk^  IkOwtfV,"  coatiaiies  he,  "hoU  to  (he  word  'imwutif,*  b«t 
>#^Mld  me  fli6  foBQwiiig  expressions  of  mv  opinions  Thai,  l^  prolonged 
iM^Mid^  ihere  is  dereloped  a  conditioa  df  the  system  trhich,  ia  reUtiou  to 
tffca  cipei tKHi  of  .the  sjphilitic  poison,  is  altogether  different  from  ihat  which 
caasted>bc&ve  i^philiutioin  was  begun.  Anouier  question  has  been  niiTed  up 
ifdth  Infe  o(  immunity — ^viz.,  the  question  of  its  duration.  To  thia  I  answer*-^ 
X:  ,1  do  Qot  know  if  the  same  condition  of  the  sjrstem  which  existed  prior  to 
mUJiiation  wiU  ever  return,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  bng  tiiaa  before  it 
OOci  ao,  S.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  it  is  possible,  by  fresh  iuocula- 
iSan%  io  produce  small  pustules  and  sores,  and  witli  these  to  effect  a  shatf, 
fsriee  of  inocnlations,  and  the  more  distant  the  period  is  from  that  of  the  first 
ij|iiilimfi(H  the  more  numerous  are  the  chancres,  and  the  further  can  the 
series  of  inoculation  be  transmitted." 

It  vmid  appear  from  these  admissions  that  the  immunity  obtained 
by  repeated  eyphilization  is  possibly  not  of  long  continuance,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  £ict,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Boeck 
ai  page  130  of  this  pamphlet,  that  of  those  individuals  who  bad  not 
beoi  treated  with  mercury  previous  to  syphilization  fand  their  number 
amounts  to  more  than  a  hundred)  not  one  has  come  oack  to  him  with 
syphilis.  It  was  not  that  these  individuals  had  been  leading  unusually 
ehastelivwi  (for  many  of  them  had  taken  gonorrhoea),  but  it  was  as  Dr. 
Boeck  beUeves,  because  the  syphilitic  virus  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
their  system  when  it  was  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes. 
As  comments  on  Professor  Faye's  experiments  on  syphilization,  Dr. 
Boeck  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  reproducing  the 
Taceiiia  pustule  in  childi^en  already  vaccinated.  In  one  case  ho 
operated  on  a  child  of  three  years  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  8th 
there  was  a  well-formed  vaccine  pustule  on  the  arm,  from  whence  he 
took  matter  and  transferred  it  to  the  nates  of  the  same  child,  when 
fire  out  of  the  six  punctures  produced  well-developed  pustules,  but  on 
tijiog  to  transfer  m>m  these  last  to  the  arm  and  nates  again  the  ex- 
periment fSftiled.  In  his  private  communication  to  us,  Dr.  Boeck 
informs  ue^  that  besides  the  threo  published  cases,  he  baa  since  had 
one  more  case  of  relapse  after  syphilization,  where  the  patient  had  not 
prevtously  taken  mercury. 

Some  further  practical  observations  on  the  subject  from  the  same 
source  will  interest  our  readers — 

"  1.  The  more  the  skin  of  the  person  to  be  syphilizcd  is  occupied  by  papular 
or  pustular  eruptions,  the  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  inoculating,  and 
the  dower  is  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

"  i.  If  measles  come  on  in  the  process  of  syphilization,  the  symptoms  of 
Itjphilis  are  increased  and  the  cure  is  protracted. 

• "  3.  Iritis,  when  it  occurs  in  the  progress  of  syphilization,  and  where  raer- 
cttiy  hat  not  previously  been  emnloyed,  does  not  require  any  local  treatment, 
I  have  always  succeeded  in  healing  it  speedily  by  steadily  continuing  the 
inocidations. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  complete 
aocoont  of  the  poeition  of  syphilisation  in  Norway  up  to  the  summer 
of  thia  year  (1858).  The  more  we  have  examined  into  the  subject, 
the  more  doea  it  urge  itself  upon  our  attention.  If  the  cures  were 
disputed,  if  the  fact  that  by  repeated  inoculations  of  chancre  matter 
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Tery  serioiai  cases  of  oonstitutioBal  sjphilis  are  otired,  vnere  denied, 
iiien.  we  should  deem  it  first  to  be  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  success  of  this  treatment.  Its  success  however  is  not  denied, 
the  rarity  of  relapses  also  after  its  employment  is  not  questioned ;  the 
only  matter  in  dispute  is  the  *  modus  operandi  of  the  treatment. 
That  it  is  empirical  in  the  fullest  8ense  of  the  word  we  at  once  ccn- 
cede,  but  its  success  in  so  intractable  a  disease  as  secondary  and 
tertiary  syphilis  calls  for  our  earnest  consideration.  Of  the  theory  of 
its  operation  the  less  that  is  said  the  better ;  we  think  Dr.  Boeck  is  in 
error  if  he  still  holds  to  the  identity  of  action  between  syphilization 
and  vaccination;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  consider  Professor 
Faye  to  have  proved  by  experiment  his  assertion,  that  the  cure  is 
only  brought  about  by  a  depurative  suppuration.  We  should  not  our- 
selves imagine  that  such  a  purely  mechanical  process  would  tend  to 
invigorate  and  restore  the  health  of  the  patient,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  under  syphilization  almost  all  the  patients  improve  in  condition ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of  the 
circulation  of  the  venereal  poison  in  the  blood ;  we  cannot  understand 
how  this  could  improve  the  health  when  introduced  for  months 
together,  while  a  single  venereal  infection  acts  so  deleteriously  upon 
the  system.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  further  documents  om 
this  subject,  and  especially  for  the  essay  promised  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
that  learned  and  acute  observer,  Dr.  Dan  ielssen  of  Bergen .  Syphilization 
is  now  practised  in  many  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  we  have 
such  fiUl  confidence  in  the  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  skill  of  our 
Scandinavian  brethren,  that  we  are  convinced  they  will  investigate  the 
whole  subject  thoroughly  ;  and  the  result,  be  it  adverse  or  favourable, 
will  assuredly  be  a  boon  to  medical  science. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  from  Norway  Dr. 
Danielssen's  promised  essay  *  on  Syphilization  in  Syphilis  and  Leprosy.' 
It  is  a  modest  pamphlet  of  125  pages  ;  but  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  yet  made  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
curious  subject  of  syphilization.  Dr.  Danielssen  had  visited  Paris 
diortly  after  Auzias  Turenne's  doctrine  and  practice  had  been  so  sum- 
marily condemned  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  1853  that  he  was  enabled  to  follow  Boeck's 
experiments  at  Christiania  ;  for  Bergen,  though  in  the  same  kingdom, 
is  yet  many  days'  journey  distant  from  the  Norwegian  capital.  After 
having  convinced  himself  at  Christiania  of  the  realefficacy  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  in  secondary  syphilis,  it  occurred  to  him  to  test  its  efficacy 
in  a  non-syphilitic  malady,  which  had  hitherto  proved  intractable  to  ordi- 
nary remedies — viz.,  the  leprosy  of  the  western  coast.  Dr.  Danielssen's 
reasons  for  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment  are  bold  and  peculiar — 

"  According  to  my  knowledge  of  snedalskhed  (leprosy),  it  has  no  connexion 
with  syphihs ;  the  maladies  are  radically  distinct,  and  therefore  neither  analogy 
nor  cxpenence  inclined  me  to  the  belief  that  syphihzation,  as  it  was  then  em- 
ployed,  would  have  any  beneficial  effects  on  leprosy.  It  appeared  to  me,  bow- 
ever,  that  if  I  could  infect  the  leprous  patients  witn  imiversal  syphilis  (coBi>ti« 
tutional  syphilis),  it  might  follow  that  the  syphilitic  poison  mignt  prove  su(>e- 
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lior  to  thai  of  leproiT,  and  tluit  thns  tlie  STstem  night  be  brougM  to  that  of  a 
person  labounng  unaer  constitutional  syphilis,  and  might  so  become  subject  io 
the  ordinary  process  of  syphilization."  (p.  2.) 

Dr.  Danielsaen  accordingly  inoculated  four  leprous  patients  with  the 
83rphilitio  Tims  in  1854,  and  the  characteristic  pnstnles  were  produced. 
The  resulting  chancres  were  left  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  ultimately  produce  constitutional  syphilis.  After  remaining 
open  for  five  weeks  they  began  to  close,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
week  they  were  entirely  healed.  No  seoondary  symptoms,  however, 
ensued,  although  years  have  now  elapsed  sinoe  the  experiment  was 
made.  .  Meanwhile  Professor  Boeck  continued  his  researches,  and  dis- 
tinctly proved,  according  to  Dr.  Danielssen's  testimony,  that  syphili- 
zation  could  efifisctually  disperse  the  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis, 
especially  if  they  had  not  previously  been  treated  with  mercury. 
Boeok  also  decidedly  proved  that  this  method  of  treatment  was  devoid 
of  all  danger,  and  it  became  incumbent  on  all  those  who  undertook 
the  treaiment  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  who  did  not  regard  mercury 
as  an  in^dlible  (q)ecific  in  that  malady,  to  make  trial  of  the  new  remedy. 

Dr.  Danielssen  did  not  commence  the  regular  practice  of  syphiti- 
latiou  in  the  Hospital  at  Bergen  till  1856.  In  August  of  that  year, 
we  saw  a  good  many  patients  imdergoing  this  treatment  under  his 
snperintendence,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Ohristiania,  they  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  process.  Up  to  December,  1857,  he 
and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Bull,  had  treated  25  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
in  this  manner,  and  Dr.  Danielssen  had  likewise  subjected  23  lepers  to 
a  similar  course  of  treatment.  He  had  now,  however,  relinquished  hia 
ingenious  but  singular  idea  of  producing  constitutional  syphilis  in 
lepers,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  latter  diathesis,  and  merely  con-^ 
fined  his  experiments  to  the  question,  whether  syphilization  would 
directly  influence  the  leprous  constitution  or  no. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  Boeck  is  little  disposed 
to  admit  the  great  distinction  established  by  Kicord  between  the  simple 
lofb  chancre  and  the  indurated  chancre.  In  regard  to  syphilization,. 
Dr.  Boeck  evidently  considers  the  one  as  not  more  virulent  than  the 
other ;  while  Dr.  Danielssen  regards  the  distinction  as  in  every  way 
important.  Many  chancres,  observes  Dr.  Danielssen,  continue  primary 
throughout  their  whole  course,  and  produce  no  effect  upon  the  consti- 
tution. The  hard  chancre  (chancre  inflctant  indur6)  he  considers  to 
be  the  true  syphilitic  sore,  the  simple  soft  chancre  he  looks  upon 
as  xii  more  bastard  character,  and  unable  to  produce  the  well-known 
■pecific  efl^cts  on  the  constitution.  Both  chancres  he  believes  to  arise 
from  the  syphilitic  virus,  but  he  regards  them  as  much  distinct  as  vac- 
cine matter  is  from  the  virus  of  variola.  Vaccine  virus  has  never 
prodvced  small-pox,  but  its  action  is  undoubtedly  prophylactic  of  that 
disease.  Here,  however,  in  Dr.  Danielssen's  opinion,  all  analogy  be- 
tween the  action  of  syphilisation  and  that  of  vaccination  ceases  ;  and 
the  farmer  remains,  as  he  observes,  a  new  fact  in  practical  medicine^ 
tlw  ezplanatkni  of  which  will  not  be  obtained  till  after  ftirther  and 
sioro  etxtended  researches. 

0r.  DaniehBeii  at  first  gave  full  credit  to  BoeckVi  assertion,  thiit 
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taider  syphilization  the  Tiro*  aotuallj  passed  tbiougU  the  oonstiiution, 
aad  60  prcidttoed  ite  beneficial  effects. 

"  Under  ikis  impresaion/'  observes  he,  "  I  commenced  mj  course  of  inocu- 
lations, both  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  and  of  leprosy,  but  experience  has 
now  convinced  me  that  syphilization  is  not  dependent  for  its  effects  upon  the 
loz^-continued  influence  of  the  syphilitic  virus  upon  the  entire  organism.  We 
have  not  here  to  do  with  a  new  physiolo^cal  tact,  but  with  ia  pathological 
}i^cess,  which,  in  its  consequences,  is  of  vast  importance  for  practical  medi- 
eine.  It  aj^pears  to  me  that  we  must  first,  in  oraer  to  explain  the  operation 
of  syphilization,  seek  to  ascertain  whether  the  virus  by  repeated  inoculation 
leaUy  passes  into  the  system,  or  whether  its  operation  is  conhned  to  the  imme- 
dittte  vioinit  V  of  the  artificial  chancre*-in  a  word,  whether  its  operation  id 
universal  or  local." 

Dr,  Danielssen^s  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  mere  local  action, 
^pd  this  he  supports  by  five  or  six  well-detailed  and  interesting  cases, 
where  artificial  inoculation,  arrested  long  before  the  so-called  immunity 
was  produced,  never  gave  rise  to  any  constitutional  symptoms.  Two 
of  these  cases  were  in  leprous  subjects,  and  one  was  where  the  patient 
was  syphilized  for  chronic  eczema,  which  was  not  of  syphilitic  origin. 
We  have  only  space  for  the  remarks  on  these  cases. 

"  It  appears  from  the  above  details,  that  neither  one  chancre,  nor  two,  nor 
three,  nor  six,  or  thirty-six,  or  one  hundred  and  thirtv-six,  have  in  the  preceding 
cases  induced  secondary  syphilis,  and  that,  therefore,  the  direct  operation  of 
the  inoculations  have  been  exclusively  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  chancres 
had  shown  themselves.  If  such  be  the  case,  wc  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
no  greater  number  of  chancres  will  produce  a  different  result.  And  this  is 
coufirmed  by  our  experience ;  for  with  one  exception,  to  which  wc  shall  subse- 
quently allude,  not  one  of  those  individuals,  previously  free  from  all  svphilitic 
taint,  whom  I  have  syphilized,  have  been  affected  by  secondary  syphilis ;  nor 
have  they  shown  any  signs  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  diathesis  in  their 
systems.  Nor.  in  those  already  affected  with  s^rphilis,  have  I  observed  under 
syphilization  the  slightest  evidence  of  their  having  imbibed  the  poison  afresh. 
So  far  from  seeing  in  syphilization  a  new  physiological  fact,  as  Boeck  denomi- 
nates it,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  confinn  a  long-established  axiom— 
viz.,  that  the  simple  soft  chancre  does  not  affect  the  system,  and  consequently 
does  not  produce  constitutional  syphilis.  Among  the  many  thousand  artificial 
ehancres  that  I  have  seen,  I  have  not  observed  one  (with  a  single  exception) 
which  was  not  of  this  character,  both  in  my  own  practice  and  in  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  as  inoculated  on  every  part  of  the  oody.  Even  on  the  face,  the 
soft  chancre  followed  inoculation,  contrary  to  Eicord*s  experience,  who  had 
always  observed  the  indurated  chancre  there." — (p.  22). 

Dr.  Danielssen,  however,  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  affecting 
the  system  by  ai*tificial  inoculation  of  syphilitic  virus,  but  he  believes 
that  it  can  only  arise  when  the  virus  is  taken  from  an  indurated  chancre. 

The  fresh  outbreaks  of  syphilitic  disease,  afler  syphilization  has  been 
for  some  time  employed  in  certain  cases,  are  no  proof  of  a  fresh 
absorption  of  the  poison,  as  such  symptoms  frequently  occur  under  any 
mode  of  treatment.  Moreover,  if  Hicoixl's  axiom  be  true,  that  consti- 
tutional syphilis  can  only  occur  once  in  the  same  individua],  i,t  ia  not 
LMMcdble  that  any  absorption  of  the  virus  could  take  place.  One  of 
4>r.  Daniel8sen*s  leprous  patients,  who  had  been  under  syphilization  for 
upwards  of  two  mouths,  died  of  pleurisy  and  efiusion  depe^df^t  ojn 
the  former  malady.     Dr.  D.  ventured  upon  the  rash,  and,  to  our 
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minds,  inconclasive  experiment  of  inoculating  three  or  four  other 
ptttients  with  the  eSliBed  matter  from  the  pkttral  aao.  He  produced 
dangerous  phlebitis,  but  no  syphilis;  and  from  hence  he  ai^es  thai  no 
aheorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  takes  place  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  artificial  inoculation. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  question  of  immunity^  on  which  Pro- 
(eesor  W.  Boeck  in  his  earlier  writings  laid  so  much  stress.  Dr. 
Daaielsseu  does  not  believe  in  the  constitutional  change  alleged  to  be 
piodooed  previous  to  this  effect ;  he  regards  immunity  to  the  sjrphilitic 
virtu  as  a  simple  loss  of  reacting  power  in  the  skin,  and  which  it  sooner 
or  later  regains.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  when  the  integumenty 
from  external  or  internal  causes,  has  lost  its  vitality,  it  is  no  longer 
sensible  to  the  inoculation  of  the  venereal  poison,  but  the  inoculations 
succeed  again  when  the  skin  has  recovered  its  vital  powers.  Dr.  D. 
had  long  treated  cases  of  leprosy  with  large  doses  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, and  he  had  found  that  an  ansemic  ccmdition  of  the  skin  was 
sooner  or  later  produced  by  this  medicine,  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  condition  the  skin  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  the  action  of  the 
syphilitic  poison.  Upon  his  restoring  the  natural  "  tui'gor  *'  of  the 
^in  by  iodide  of  potass,  he  has  found  that  the  supposed  immunity  no 
longer  existed ;  the  skin  had,  under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  recovered 
its  vitality.  In  certain  individuals  with  a  remarkably  loose  and  pale 
skin,  he  has  remarked  that  the  inoculation  punctures  produced  at  fir^t 
no  result  whatsoever  ;  but  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks^ 
when  the  general  health  had  been  restored,  these  very  punctures  sud- 
denly took  on  their  characteristic  action^  and  formed  large  chancres  of 
undoubted  S3rphilitic  origin. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  given  at  p.  34  of  this  essay, 
where  a  leper  was  inoculated  with  syphilitic  virus,  unfortunately,  in  this 
sinde  instance,  taken  from  an  indm*ated  chancre.  In  this  individual, 
sypfailization  from  simple  chancre  virus  had  been  carried  on  previously 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  inoculations,  and  at  first  the  virus  from  the 
inducated  chancre  produced  no  positive  results.  A  mouth  after,  how- 
ever, the  cicatrix  of  an  old  chancre  broke  up  again,  and  produced  a 
regular  indurated  sore,  and  soon  after  the  unmistakeable  signs  oi 
secoadary  syphilis  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Danielssen  has  also  found  the  supposed  immunity  to  be  of  very 
local  character ;  the  nates  and  thighs  becoming  insensible  to  the  virtks, 
while  it  could  still  be  reproduced  in  full  vigoiu*  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He,  however,  thinks  it  possible  that  a  general  immunity  may 
for  a  time  ensue,  when  the  vitality  of  the  integument  has  been  lowered 
by  repeated  inoculations. 

An  this  therefore  proves  to  us,  that  the  immunity  which  follows 
fypiulization  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  integument, 
and  ti  absolutely  distinct  from  that  which  results  from  vaccination  er 
After  the  exanthemata.  Nor  is  Dr.  Danielssen  at  all  disposed  to  admit 
tiiaV  even  this  temporary  immunity  is  complete  to  aU  syphilitic  virus. 

lli^  operation  of  the  process  of  syphilization  must  therefore  be  coii- 
ind^red  ais  strictly  local,  and  as  incapable  of  producing  any  constiia- 
ticmid  change  in  the  system. 
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"This,  however,"  obserres  Dr.  Daiiielssen,  "is  of  less  importance  in  a 
practical  point  of  view ;  for  the  grand  featore  of  the  process  is  the  curative 
effect  of  the  continuous  inoculation  of  chancre  virus.  It  is  now  established 
beyond  all  doubt  that  secondary  syphilis  can  be  healed  in  this  manner ;  but 
whether  the  cure  will  be  permanent,  whether  relapses  will  subsequently  occur, 
time  alone  can  show.  That  the  operation  of  the  treatment  is  strictly  local,  I 
do  not  regard  as  a  reproach ;  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  this  as  inviting  still 
more  to  a  trial  of  this  new  method  of  cure,  without  bein^  terrified  by  the 
many  phantoms  that  have  been  conjured  up  against  it.  With  the  exception 
of  the  pain  that  occasionally  results  from  tne  earlier  chancres,  I  have  not  seen 
any  untoward  results  from  syphilization ;  and  although  my  experience  in 
regard  to  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis  docs  not  entirely  agree  with 
that  of  Professor  Boeck,  and  though  I  do  not  look  upon  mercury  as  a 
destructive  fiend,  jti  I  agree  with  him  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis 
is  so  often  uncertain,  and  that  the  cases  are  so  very  liable  to  relapse,  tnat  we 
should  be  thankful  if  we  have  now  obtained  another  mode  of  treatment  which, 
fraught  with  less  danger,  promises  a  more  favourable  result.*'  (p.  38.) 

Dr.  Danielssen  considera  it  to  be  an  interesting  pathological  pheno- 
menon, that  secondary  syphilis  can  be  healed  hy  the  protracted  sup- 
puration consequent  upon  continuous  inoculation  of  chancre  virus ; 
but  he  does  not  look  upon  this  fact  as  absolutely  standing  alone  in 
pathology.  In  tertiary  syphilis  nature  herself  produces  deep  sup- 
purations, and  if  the  strength  holds  out,  all  secondary  symptoms  dis- 
appear during  the  process.  Of  the  25  syphilitic  patients  treated  at 
Bergen,  21  sufiS^rea  from  secondaiy  and  4  from  tertiary  symptoms : 
15  of  these  had  never  taken  mercury,  and  were  all  speedily  cured  by 
syphilization  alone.  In  those  who  had  previously  taken  mercury,  and 
•whose  system  was  debilitated,  iodine  was  occasionally  employed ;  but 
all  were  cured,  and  only  one  relapse  has  occurred,  and  this  was  but 
of  temporary  duration. 

In  no  one  instance  did  syphilization  produce  any  favourable  effect  in 
leprous  disease,  the  terrible  malady  proceeded  unchecked  in  its  career. 

We  look  upon  this  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Danielssen*s  as  by  far  the  most 
valuable  essay  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  syphilization. 

While  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  the  syphilitic  virus  in 
secondary  cases  has  been  most  diligently  pursued  by  Boeck,  Sperino, 
and  others,  the  theories  advanced  by  these  authors  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  syphilization  have  been  confessedly  unsatisfactory ;  as  they 
involved  pathological  and  physiological  contradictions  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  received  by  the  scientific  world.  The  doctrine  of 
Professor  Faye  relative  to  the  depurative  action  of  syphilization  was 
the  first  to  indicate  the  true  line  of  operation  of  this  treatment ;  but, 
unsupported  or  nearly  so,  as  it  was,  by  personal  experience,  it  would 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  the  profession.  To  Dr.  Danielssen, 
in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  accorded  the  honour  of  having  satisfiEictorily 
solved  the  problem,  of  having  cleared  up  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
that  environed  the  subject,  and  obstructed  the  progress  of  a  really 
valuable  method  of  cure.  Syphilization  has  now,  for  the  first  time, 
been  brought  fairly  within  the  limits  of  modem  science ;  it  is  no 
lon^  a  wild  empiricism,  but  vrill  receive  the  calm  consideration  of 
tbe  Profession, 
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1.  Ueber  die  Wirkung  toarmer  SUzbdder,  Von  Dr.  L.  LehmaniT. 
('  Archly  desVereins  fur  gemeinschaflliclie  Arbeiten  zur  Fordeniug 
der  wissench&ftliche  Heilkunde,'     Band  I  p.  521  ;  Band  ii.  p.  1.) 

On  the  Effect  of  Warm  Sitz-hathe,     By  Dr.  L.  Lehmank. 

2.  Die  SooUherme  zu  Bad  Oeynhauaen  (Rehme)  und  das  gewohnliche 

WoiBer.     Yon  Dr.  L.  Lehmank. — GoUingen,  18j6. 
The  Saline  Baths  of  Oeynhausen  and  Ordinary   Water,     By  Dr.  L. 
Lehmank.' 

3.  Das  Thermalbad  in  Bad  Oeynhauaen,  Yon  Dr.  L.  Lehmank. 
(*  Archiv  des  Yereins/  Band  iv.  p.  18.) 

The  Warm  Bath  of  Oeynhausen.     By  Dr.  Lehmank. 

4.  Versuche  iiber  die  physiologische  Wirkung  des  Kochbrunnens  zu 
Wiesbaden,     ('Archiv  des  Yereins  fur  wiss.  Heilk.,*  Band  iii.  p.  59.) 

On  the  Physiological  Action  ofU^  Saline  Baths  of  Wiesbaden,  By  Dr. 
Neubauer. 

5.  Die  Bedeutung  und  der  Werth  arithmetischer  Mitid  mit  hesondermr 
Beziehung  auf  die  neueren  physiologischen  Versuclie  ztw  Bestimr 
mung  dee  Einfiusses  gegebener  Momenie  auf  den  Stojffwechsd,  Yon 
Professor  Badighs  in  Bonn.  ('  Archly  fur  physiologische  Hoil- 
kunde.'     1858,  p.  145.) 

The  Importance  atuL  Value  of  Arithmetical  Mean  Values  in  the  De- 
termination of  Certain  Influences  exerted  upon  the  Metamorphosis 
of  the  Tissues,     By  Professor  Badiche. 

The  stndy  of  the  final  products  of  tissue  change  (the  products  deriyed 
from  the  substances  which  haye  played  their  part  in  the  stage  of  life, 
and  which  emerge  from  the  skin,  the  luugs,  the  bowels,  or  the  kidneys) 
has  lately  undergone  a  great  deyelopment.  The  new  modes  of  ex- 
amining the  urine,  which  render  feasible  a  rapid  determination  of  its 
chief  ingredients,  the  improyed  appliances  for  collecting  the  perspiration, 
as  adopted  by  Schottin  and  Funke,  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  mode 
of  determining  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  the  breath,  and  the 
important  obseryations  of  Marcet  on  the  intestinal  excretions,  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when  the  physician  will 
not  only  be  able  exactly  to  know  what  enters  the  body,  but  will  be  able 
to  giye  an  accurate  numerical  determination  of  what  comes  out  of  it* 
Already,  especially  in  Germany,  we  see  these  methods  applied  to 
physiological,  therapeutical,  and  pathological  inquiries,  and  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  is  unsound,  untrue,  and  misleading,  it  is  impossible 
noi  to  recognise  the  fsLCt  that  what  is  yirtually  a  new  field  has  beeM 
thiowB  open  for  inyeetigation,  and  that  important  discoyeries  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  At  present  it  is,  howeyer,  desirable  to  obserye 
that  no  little  caution  and  careful  criticism  is  necessary  in  order  to 
jMfeyent  a  flood  of  crude  and  deceptire  obseryations  oyerwhelming  the 
sterling  facts  of  acquired  science.  That  the  experiments  should  be 
exact  and  careful,  is  of  course  only  what  we  expect  from  all.whojky# 


eftgtgedrin  these  inqmneB.  Bat  when  coiifioieiitieiithaad  lexjkct  c^ulti^ 
titative  analyses  of  the  uriue  or  thepulinonarT'  excretion  have  i»sen 
madoi  an  inoorrec^  way  of  stating  the  results  may  vitiate  all -the^otm- 
closions*  On  snbjeoting  to  a  mathematical  analysis  some  of  the  latest 
ohaenrationB  of  the  new  school,  Professor  Radiche  of  Bonu^  has  shown 
that  the  common  mode  of  reckoning  ayeragea  is  liable  to  grievow 
error,  and  that  exacter  methods  of  calculating  resulte  OLOst  be  used  if 
aaything  like  mathematical  oertatnty  is  to  be  introduced  wt^  physio-  • 
logioo«ohemical  inquiries.  Some  of  the  best  conducted  ezperimeikt»<^ 
as  those  of  Hosier  on  the  action  of  water,  Beneke  on  sea-bathing,  and 
Kaupp  on  the  influence  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  urea — are  shown  to 
be  more  or  less  vitiated  by  inherent  errors  in  the  mode  of  <alculatii^ 
the  mean  results  of  their  experiments^  so  that  possibly  all  these 
elaborate  and  apparently  conclusive  experiments  may  have  to  be  again 
p^formed.  But  after  careful  experiments  have  been  properly  calea- 
lated,  it  still  remains  to  draw  well-founded  conclusions ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty,  that  almost  every  conclusion  at  pres^it  come 
to,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional.  As  an  instance  of  Otir 
meaning,  we  will  select  one  substance  only,  urea.  Urea  can  now  be 
quantitatively  determined  with  great  ease  and  considerable  accuracy ; 
supposing  in  any  case  that  an  increased  amount  of  urea  is  decidedly 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  such  increase  cannot  now  be  held  to  be  per  se 
'evidence  of  increased  tissue  change,  as  it  has  by  some  been  considered 
to  be  ;  for  it  may  result,  1st,  merely  from  inci^eased  elimination,  with 
or  without  previous  retention  ;  2nd,  from  immediate  formation  of  urea 
from  food  (for  the  vital  question  of  the  "luxus  consumption*'  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  is  by  no  means  settled,t  and  the  possibility  of  this 
origin  of  urea  cannot  be  disregarded)  ;  3rd,  from  vicarious  action  when 
the  skin  is  inactive^  for  if  the  late  observations  of  Pioard  and  Funke  be 
correct,  and  if  some  quantity  of  urea  is  daily  excreted  by  the  healtjiy 
skin,  we  cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  acting 
vicariously  as  regards  urea,  as  they  undoubtedly  do  as  regaixls  water 
and  chloride  of  sodium ;  4th,  from  increased  tissue  metamorphosis ; 
^th,  from  perverted  metamorphosis,  for  it  appears  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  albuminous  food  and  tissues  normally  runs  through  a  ; 
series  of  metamorphoses  which  end  in  eliminating  its  nitrogen  as 
ammonia,  and  this  portion  may  conceivably  vary  in  amount.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  urea  will  be  determined  with  great  difficulty,  and  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  difficulties  with  other  excreta  are  scarcely  less  formidable,  and 
in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  absolutely  certain  residts  will  not  be  arrived 
at  until  all  the  products  passing  off  from  all  channels  {skin,  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  bowels)  can  be  quantitatively  determined  during  the  same 

*  Die  Bedeatung  and  der  Werth  ArithmfiUscher  Mittel,  Arehiv  filr  phys.  Heilk., 
1858,  p.  145. 

t  Vk^ttTgonymtAof  P.  Fuhrer  and  H.  Ludwig  (Die  QueU«xi  dee  HMBBtoft.  Ai«M¥<  fyut 
phjs.  Heilk.,  ISM.  p.  181,)  leem  to  tia  Terjr  strong  i^ainst  the  view  of  BhfiMfjatA 
^•big*«if»  U  tbMf  do  not  prore  the  mriten'  own  yiew  of  the  p«rt  pisyed  fcor  tbo  ie<t 
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paML  ^Ai  preMtti  tbii  petfectiozi  of  Malysb  has  not  heaa  alilaiiiad, 
tliouyf;h  we  appMuroertaiulj  to  be  ap|>roachmg  it. 

We  luiTe  miiiie  theee  few  remarks  before  proceeding  to  bring  before 
odr  rcoderd  soitte  of  the  late  inqairies  conducted  on  the  plan  now  re* 
ferrad  to.  Did  we  not  beliere  that  these  iuqniries  are  re&llj  of  great 
Tthie,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which  are  obvious  in 
ikem,  we  should  not  think  of  requesting  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers;  But  we  do  believe  that  as  microscopic  research  has  been  the 
dtaraeter  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  as  molecular  chemistry  and 
molecolar  pliysics  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  will  be  the  grtot  object  of 
the  next  generation  of  physicians,  so  an  era  of  chemical  inquiries  is 
coimttenoing  for  ns,  which,  like  the  microscope,  must  contribute  its 
share  towards  the  formation  of  the  exactor  science  which  it  is  not  too 
mudi  to>  hope  is  dawning  upon  us. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  selected  for  our  subject  the  in* 
flaenco  of  BATHS,  and  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  chief  papers  which 
doring  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been  published  on  this  head. 

The  writer  who  has  contributed  most  largely  to  this  subject  is  Dr. 
JttEtts  Lehmann  (a  namesake  of  the  great  physiological  chemist),  an 
observer  whose  name  we  hare  had  to  quote  several  times  in  this 
joomal  in  connexion  with  inquiries  of  a  like  kind.  Dr.  J.  Lehmann 
is  evidently  not  only  an  industrious  but  an  accurate  man,  and  we 
bdieve  we  may  safely  acoept  the  recoi*d  of  his  experiments  as  conscieif- 
tioos  and  true. 

1.  Hip  j8(cUA«.-^Lehmann's  earliest  experiments  were  with  CM 
Bip  (Mfe)  BathSy*  and  were  conducted  as  follows.  During  six  fast- 
ing hours  on  eight  days,  the  exact  loss  of  weight  of  the  body 
(eaoaed  by  the  constant  elimination  without  fresh  supply  of  food), 
and  the  exact  amount  of  urine  and  fieces,  were  determined.  The 
weight  of  the  urine  and  faeces  deducted  from  the  total  loss  of  weight 
of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  experiment,  gave  of  course  the 
lost  by  "insensible  perspiration. '*t  During  eight  other  days,  one  or 
two  cold  sitz  baths  (fifteen  minutes)  were  taken  during  the  six  hours  ; 
the  loss  of  body-weight,  the  amount  of  urine,  fasces,  and  insensible 
perspiration,  were  again  determined.  The  two  series  were  then  com- 
pared.    We  give  the  mean  results  : 

The  mean  loss  of  weight  in  each  six  hours  was, 

Without  baths    ....    463'5    grammes  (16^  ozs.  av.) 
With 748  „        (26|    „       ) 

The  I09S  produced  by  the  £eisting  alone  was  thus  made  up—* 

By  urine 271'91    grammes. 

By  insensible  perspiration    175*96 
Bjf»cea. 15  63 


Total 463-50 


i> 


•  Aidtitf  dct  y«rieM  fUr  wiasensohaftl.  H«ilk.,  Band  i.  p.  521.    The  water  In  the  titz- 

»nn  the  opper  parte  of  the  thighe  and  the  body  to  jutt  above  the  pelvis. 
f  TlM  *  IneetiiiUe  penpiration  **  is  a  term  usually  employed  to  denote  the  qaantit/  of 
all  tiM  pvodoeta  paadngoff  by  the  ekln  and  lungs. 
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Th^  k>M  prodnoed-  by  e<n»bined  fitfting  vad  baths 


By  urine        463'1  grammes. 

By  insensible  perspiration    245 '4:  ,, 

By  faeces 40*3 


Total 748-8 
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The  increase  ia  the  urine  wa8  owing  partly  to  increased  flow  of 
water  (^),  partly  to  augmented  discharge  of  solids.  The  increase  in  tbe 
solids  was  owing  to  urea  in  great  measure  (f ),  and  then  to  chloride  o^ 
sodium  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  was  unaltered  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  rather 
lessened  ]  the  uric  acid  was  only  altered  in  so  narrow  a  limit  as  to  b^ 
within  the  range  of  error  of  observation. 

Such,  then,  are  the  mean  results  ;  now,  what  are  they  worth  )  We 
admit  at  once  that  the  experiments  were  exact,  and  that  really  this 
increase  did  occur.  But  was  it  owing  to  the  baths,  or  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  other  influences  (external  temperature,  movement*  ner- 
vous action,  <kc.),  which  are  constantly  acting  on  the  metamorphoeia  of 
tissue? 

The  flrst  objection,  and,  to  our  minds,  a  fatal  one,  is  the  circumr 
stance  that  the  experiments  were  not  made  on  successive  days,  but 
were  scattered  over  an  interval  of  nearly  four  months,  some  exp&dr 
aaents  being  conducted  in  July,  others  in  August,  September,  October, 
and  November.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  method, 
as  the  amoimt  of  urine  is  subject  to  great  and  even  periodical  changes,* 
and  by  selecting  a  day  here  and  there,  we  may  chance  to  hit  on  one  of 
the  greatest  deviations  from  the  mean.  Secondly,  the  number  of  days 
(eight)  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  true  mean  to  be  drawn.  On  this 
point  opinions  have  lately  undergone  some  development,  and  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  observations  must  be  carried  on  for  many 
days  (twenty  or  thirty  at  the  least)  before  a  sufficiently  correct  mean  ia 
arrived  at,  unless  in  cases  in  which,  as  in  disease,  deviations  so  enormous 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  error,  occur  from  the  mean.  Thirdly,  on  sub- 
jecting some  of  Lehmann's  daily  observations  (from  which  the  mean  is 
drawn)  to  an  analysis  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Badiche,  we  And 
the  possible  errors  to  be  so  great,  as  to  render  any  decided  deductions 
hazardous.t   The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  ia  a  probtMlUy 

«  A  certain  periodical  or  wave^ltke  iacrease  and  decrease  in  the  winary  excretion  was 
affirmed  by  the  writer  of  this  Review,  in  the  Gnlstonian  lectures  for  1855.  Badiche  from 
his  calculations, *and  Yierordt  from  independent  observation,  have  lately  stated  the  same 
fact.  If  an  experimenter  on  the  urine  happens  to  take  a  day  at  the  ebb,  or  at  thelUli 
flow  of  the  ware,  how  different  would  be  the  result  from  the  real  average  amount. 

t  We  have,  in  fact,  only  calculated  the  possible  errors  in  one  ingredient,  vis.,  the  water 
of  the  urine,  as  we  thought  it  nnneceseary  to  take  fbrther  trouble.  We  may  briefly  sketch 
the  result : 

The  measured  quantity  of  urine  on  each  of  the  non-bathing  days  amoonied  during  the 
six  hours  in  cubic  centimetres  to  20r3&.  )74*8,  226*8,  864, 194.  282-6,  290  85.  841*5.  The 
successive  means  (obtained  by  taking  tlM  means. first  oC  the  two  first  days,  then  of  the 
three  flrst,  of  the  fbur  flrst,  and  so  ou)  are  238075,  234*316,  266,787,  252*19,  257'26« 
969*06,  271  98.  The  probable  mean  (mean  of  six  last  sneceoaive  means),  may  be  taken  as 
962  (10  c.  o.  under  the  mean  given  by  Lehmami).  Tlie  meaa  Tariationi  flrom  thia  qaantitf 
-nUiy  be  tiAwB  ae  64^  e.  c 

The  measured  quantity  of  urine  on  eaek  of  tlw  batti  daji  WM^  doiag  lh«  ilz  ktoti* 
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(tbe  extent  of  which  is  ecareely  worth  numerical  expreeskm)  of  the 
effect  of  the  cold  sitz  bath  being  really  that  assigned  to  it.  If,  indeed, 
other  obeervmtions  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  should  accord  with  these, 
it  would  give  them  more  weight. 

We  wiU,  then,  pass  on  to  further  observations.  Dr.  J.  Lehmann's 
■econd  inquiry  was  into  the  effect  of  loarm  sitz-baths.*  The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  amount  of 
urine  was  determined  every  hour.  As  long  as  no  food  and  no  great 
jezercifie  were  taken,  when  nothing,  in  fact,  disturbed  the  normal  meta- 
Borphods,  the  flow  of  urine  was  so  stable,  that  Lehmann  found  the 
tmoimt  of  any  two  hours  multiplied  by  three,  gave  always  very  closely 
the  amount  for  six  hours.  If  now  during  such  a  stable  excretion  a 
'fresii  agent  is  employed,  and  if  any  great  change,  either  in  the  urine 
or  other  excretions,  occurs,  it  is  but  right  to  refer  it  to  the  action  of 
the  agent ;  and  if  in  experiment  after  experiment  the  same  result  is 
imnd  to  occur,  the  cogency  of  proof  becomes  at  last  very  great. 

Conducted  in  this  manner,  Lehmann's  experiments  led  him  to  the 
fitUowing  conclusions :  The  waste  of  the  body  was  inci*eased  by  15 
Hinutea'  sitz-bath  of  temoeratures  of  Id""  R  (Gd'^-Td  Fahr.),  and  of  25''— 
31®  Reaumur  (88^  to  99^*5  Fahr.) ;  and  this  waste  was  produced  by  an 
inereaeed  excretion  of  mrinary  water  and  of  solids  (urea,  uric  acid, 
fire-proof  salts,  and  chlorine). t  But  the  surprising  &ct  was  discovered, 
tiiat  baik$  of  a  medium  tenhperahMre  (17^—25''  R,  70^—88®  Fahr.)  <M 
wd  have  th%$  ^eei.  Excretion,  therefore,  according  to  Lehmann,  is 
increased  by  sitz-baths  below  70®  Fahr.,  by  sitz-baths  above  88**  Fahr., 
but  not  by  baths  between  70°  and  88**. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  call  in  question  the  experiments 
nppoeed  to  prove  the  first  opinion,  and  the  singular  difference  of 
effect  attributed  to  lukewarm  and  hot  baths,  makes  us  very  suspicious 
ef  this  inquify  also.  On  going  over  the  items  of  the  experiments, 
however,  we  do  not  observe  any  obvious  fallacy :  six  hours  on  five  days 
were  oocupied  with  the  hot-lMith  experiments ;  the  excretion  of  the 
two  first  hours  being  taken  as  the  standard :  in  all  the  cases  the 
orinary  flow  was  greatly  and  immediately  augmented,  rising  from  30 
er  50  ca  per  hour  to  90,  100,  or  even  150  c.c  Nor  for  this 
great  increase  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  other  cause  than  the 
balh&  Tet  it  must  be  said  that  the  experiments  arc  not  sufficiently 
and  on  this  ground  it  is  advisable  to  defer  our  judgment. 


U4'K  •74.  SSa,  200,  601,  3«4,  6S8-9.  668*2 ;  the  aaceessive  mcMw  are,  604*2.  437*1, 872*1, 
4U*T,  4e8*t,  4aS'8»  46S'l.    The  probable  xnesa  axa/  be  taken  m  431 ;  the  mesA  nuiatlan 

Miat. 

The  dUbiCBoe  between  262  and  4S1,  the  reeeired  means  of  the  two  seriea,  is  rery  eon- 
riM^  16>  e.  c.  in  fkroar  of  the  bath-da]rs,  and  does  at  first  sight  appear  to  imtiiy 
111  oonehNlasi,  bat,  owing  to  the  great  ineqnalitj  of  the  quantities  on  different 
Hw  rang*  of  error  ieso  enormoaa  (the  rariation  being  60-i>lS0s240)  as  to  render  a 
tlTt'iT"  yi*t^  j—pnssiMc 
•  Ueber  die  Wirfcsamkeit  U — 20*6  ii^^rnm  warmer  Sita-Bader.  Arehir  des  Yeteins  fUr 

BdlkNi  JBand  IL  A.  1 

t  lishmann  states  (p.  19)  that  the  insensible  perspiration  (akin  and  lungs)  is  also  in- 
^nandybm  this  docs  not  appear  fitm  the  table  given  at  p.  10 ;  the  mean  amonni  oCinsen- 
4|blnp«E«inUioaiafffia  a  Utile  lasa  Willi  batte  of  26  •— so'^ft  li.  tiMa  wilbaol  balha. 


s^d  to, coi^9i4!er  tbe  supposed eliminativ^.^ffbot of  ttbehotlwihs /;« IP^ 
pfobablo,  but  as  not  proved.*  ./,:fj 

lieayi.Dg,  theBi  the  question  of  cold  and  hot  hip-batluf,  we.iRFiU  ui^vm 
vrLat  observations  have  hitely  been  made  on  the  effects  of       »  ;     .  n.-. 

2.  General  Warm  Batlis  of  simple  waier. — ^The  inde&tigiaUe  Dri  L» 
Lehmanix  is  again  the  person  who  has  most  carefully  investigjatied  tMl 
point.f  A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made^  and  Him 
results  of  the  last  series  have  been  calculated  according  to  matjiftT 
matical  rules.  We  will  quote  only  the  last  series  of  ezpenmentv^ 
which  consisted  of  observations  on  ten  days  without,  and  .on  tea  witJii 
baths  j  all  precautions  were  taken,  as  in  the  former  experiments;  fas^ 
ing  hours  were  chosen  for  the  bath ;  the  whole  ingesta  and  ege^ta  11^ 
twenty-four  hours  were  measured,  and  the  conditions  of  the  eixtenw4 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure  were  noted.  r<  • 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  were — ^the  water  of  the  ntinfi 
Was  increased  by  the  general  warm  bath  to  a  very  great  extent  {99? 
Fahr.  j  time  of  bath,  half  an  hour)  /or  the  ^im^— but  the  amount' for 
iwenti/'/our  hoitrs  was  not  increased,  so  that  the  diuresis  caused  by  ii^ 
bath  must  have  been  compensated  by  lessened  excretion  aflerwan)||L 
The  figures  proving  this  conclusion  seem  to  be  satisfJEtctoij,  if  exponir 
ments  for  twenty  days  are  to  be  considered  sufficient^  and  after  oar^ 
fully  considering  them,  we  believe  that  Lehmaun  may  ,be  conaidepred 
to  have  made  out  this  point.  The  amount  of  temporary  inorease  iw 
very  great,  so  that  if  the  normal  hourly  excretion  be  taken, as  1,  alter 
the  bath  it  became  as  3*9. 

*  ^n  this  paper  Lehnumn  records  eome  careltd  experiments  on  the  mwsh  dfllMted  qaesti^a 
whether  water  is  abeorbed  by  the  skin ;  and  to  show  the  discrepancies  of  expoiment .  aM 
opinion  even  on  this  comparatively  simple  point,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  his  add 
other  late  experiments.  In  order  to  avoid  all  the  usual  fallaciesi  LehaumB  prepared  tnii 
baths  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  weighed  water  ;  one  of  these  only  was  useA  r  the 
body"  was  wiped  with  a  weighed  cloth,  which  was  again  weighed  immediately ;  thejoi  ue 
iwo  baths  were  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  unused  bath  giting  the  amotrnt'of  W4ter 
lost  by  evaporation.  I«ehmann  found  that  the  absorption  of  water  was  txtremalj  tmiBi 
there  was  a  mean  loss  of  wat«r  fh>m  the  bath  of  only  7'5  grammes  (116  p;rains)  (^  jj^ 
60lbs.  of  water,  a  quantity  equivalent  only  to  j^    of  the  entire  bulk. 

The  late  experiments  of  Poulet  (L'Union  Med.,  18»6,  No.  88,  and  Sbhmidi'*' v^ahA^. 
1856,  Sept.  p.  378)  accord  with  those  of  Lehmann.  No  water  seemed  to  be  abeprbed  tkroqgk 
the  skin,  although  both  cuticle  and  hair  are  hygroscopic,  and  take  up.  aqme  water..  On 
the  other  hand,  Durian  (Archives  G^n.  de  Med.,  F^T.  1856,  p.  156),  who  distlnguidies  cm- 
foXfy  between  the  hygroscopic  swelling  of  the  integuments  and  the  actual  abiorptiok  of 
water,  believes  that  water  may  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  under  certain  cirenmstan^ce. 
There  ia  a  point,  he  thinks  (different  in  different  men),  when  eUminitibh  iVom,  aii^ 
absorption  by,  the  skin  exactly  balance  each  other;  in  all  warm  bathi,  ^Hsmination  vj 
the  -akin  aorpasses  absorption ;  in  cold  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Vienndt,  agahi  (Ihiys. 
JfilthielvBgeD,  Archiv  fttr  phys.  HeiUc.,  1856,  p.  575),  beUeres  that  8om<  experiments ilkM#> 
taken  under  his  direction  by  Eichberg,  prove  the  absorption.  To  aroid  fidladea,  aii  W^ 
b€Uh  of  distilled  water  only  was  used ;  the  water  and  the  towel  used  for  drying  the  arm 
were  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Absorption  fVom  hot  baths  was  held  to  be  deddedly  proved,  and  the.amofatt 
far  the  whole  body  is  tillcalated  at  200  grammes  (6^  Hd.  oss.)  per  faoiA'.  At  tt^iHopftn- 
iures  the  absorption  was  much  less,  indeed  trifling.  These  experiuieuii  will  ilbcn^ylim 
eoUriovdittafy  diversities  of  opinion  still  exist  on  this  point.  '^'^  ^' 

t  Die  Sooltherme  zu  Bad  Oeynhausen  (Rehme)  nnd  das  gewtftmlioNe  'VTitair.  "V^']?I 
L.  Lehmann.   Gi)ttingen,  1856.  /;; 

iiii$'ArehaT4ei  Vereins  ftlr  wiss.  Hellk.  1858,  Band  iv.  p.  18.    ttir'Bdftii%iitMmBt» 


LetaBnm,  atfi  Ml  i«ply,  tee  Denteche  Kliniki  185T,  Kos.  10»  11,  »i,  U,  If;  -  "*^^ 
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Cflbme  «Qc{»Mittent8  by  Naabe*  entirety  agree  with  t&e  aboVe,  thougb 
ihey  are  not  so  free  from  possible  error.  The  augmeDtation  of  the  unne 
IM  for  a  time  increased  even  fourfold  Poulet  also  foand  the  water  ia- 
masedf 

^  TIm  efiM  on  the  solids  of  the  nrine  cannot  be  held  to  be  jet 
(Memkitied  ;  for  although  many  experiments  were  made  by  Lehmann, 
Ike  iMiiltatxf  which  are  tolerably  accordant,  yet'  in  so  difficult  a  point 
Waufkt  more  eridence  is  required.  Lehmann,  indeed,  at  one  time 
Miered  ho  had  proved  a  decided  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
(is  tkrea) ;  but  in  his  last  paper,  in  speaking  of  urea,  he  qualifies  this, 
ibd  nays  that  "  these  experiments  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous 
t6  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  urea  is  increased  after  customary 
hatha,  bui  audi  an  increase  is  probable."  %  The  chance  in  the  other 
oonstitueuts  is  not  more  certain,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  stue  at  present  to 
eetoe  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  urinary  solids  more  definite  than 
tkat  given  above  by  Lehmann. 

Thie  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  is  said  by  Homolle§  to  be  diminished 
ifter  all  but  very  hot  baths,  and  other  observers  have  noted  the  same 
tidng.  It  18  very  desirable  that  a  repetition  of  experimen  ts  should  decide 
tins  point,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  acidity 
of  the  tirine  of  medicinal  baths  until  that  of  simple  water  is  known. 
-^  The  oondxtioii  of  the  insensible  perspiration  must  of  course  be  con" 
lidered  undecided,  but  it  is  probably  increased. 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  e£fect  of  the  bath  in  increasing  the 
loss  of  body  weight  during  fasting,  from  increased  discharge  of  urinary 
water,  and  perhaps  of  solids,  and  from  increased  cutaneous  transpira- 
Ihm,  it  does  not  cause  the  body  to  lose  weight  in  a  cycle  of  twenty-four 
iibara.  When  on  a  regulated  weighed  diet,  Lehmann  lost  duriug  ten 
dtya  1235  grammes  (43^  ozs.  av.)  ;  with  warm  baths  he  lost  during  an 
etpal  time,  and  with  the  equal  diet,  only  805  grammes  (28^  ozs.  av.).|| 

Genaral  Cold  BcUHie,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  have  the  same 
efiwt  tm  warm  baths — i.  e.,  they  temporarily  increase  the  fiow  of  urinaty 
^iMer,  and  perhaps  the  excretion  of  solids  ;ir  they  are  said,  however, 
te.  diflfor  £KMn  cold  sitz-baths  in  lessening  instead  of  increasing  the 
^/inssiiaible  perspiration**  (skin  and  lung  excretions).  The  evidence 
idjd  tbia  point  is,  however,  decidedly  incomplete.^* 
:v  S*  Natural  Saline  BaUie* — The  efiect  of  natwrci  aaline  hatha  has 


"  •-.••- 


«  dulge  Beobmcihtniigeii  Uber  die  Wirknng  warmer  Bi&der  anf  di«  Hamabiondenuig  roa 
IfLf  Ifwmt  i  ArcbiT  dea  Verdns  fllr  wiss.  Heilk.,  Band  ii.  p.  365. 

..  t  I'alQk  did  Bot»  lu>weyer,  find  the  same  eflieot,  bnt  aa  his  experiments  are  unknown  to 
H^/uad  u,  indeed,  we  believe  the  details  have  not  been  published,  we  shall  not  pUoetlMai 
l%4ippoaitiiMi  to  Lehmann's  strong  testimony. 

'   '  X  Archly  des  Veriens,  Band  ir.  p.  SO. 

;  '^\  §  L'Union  MW.,  1858,  p.  177. 

'! '  1  Arehir  des  Yereins,  Band  ir.  p.  85. 

\||  Tii^i"if'"*  In  hit  etrlier  work  (Bad  Oejnhansen,  p.  S9),  found  the  urea,  mio  add,  ad- 
ijuulc  m^,,p^Mphoric  add,  chlorine,  and  the  alkalies  all  increased  by  the  general  cold 
mS;  the  eztraotires  and  pigment  were  lessened.  There  was  increased  loss  of  body^ 
Wfifl|l  ftom.llif  use  of  the  bath.  Further  experiments,  however,  are  wanted  before  these 
iUtements  can  be  accepted  as  basis  for  reasoning. 

*«  |b  Ibis  atage.  of  the  inquiry  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  modus 
ipirandl ^bsttU  ^  LeftpMM»n«  in.l|is  first  PN>er,  attributjid  the  (praswiaA).  elimiutlro 
eAeli  of  cold  fiis-oaths  to  the  abstraction  of  beat,  wliich  caused  an  increased  activity  of 


Iwea  invefitigaied  by  Neabauer*  and  bj  LehnanTK  Neobavefr^  expe- 
rioraats  vere  made  with  the  warm  saline  baths  of  Wiesbaden^f  and  wef^ 
conducted  on  himself  and  on  Dr.  Qenth.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  two  persons  differed  greatly.  In  Nenbauer's  own  ca89 
the  bath  for  half  an  hour  increased  the  water,  the  urea,  the  uric  acid, 
and  the  fVee  aoidity ;  and  in  a  much  less  degree  the  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammoniaoal  cottpouods  in 
twenty-four  houis.:^  When  in  addition  to  the  bath  the  saline  water 
was  drunk  (dOO  c.  c.,  equal  to  17  fl.  ozs.  nearly),  the  excretion  of  thw 
solids  was  still  more  increa8ed.§  The  effect,  therefore,  <^  the  Wic»- 
baden  baths  was,  in  Neubauer's  case,  i^parently  a  highly  eliminatiTO 
one,  if  the  experiments  can  be  trusted.  We  sliall  not  enter  into  » 
critical  examination  of  them,  but  content  ourselTes  with  the  statement^ 
that  ittej  appear  to  us  to  be  too  few  in  number  to  warrant  us  in  at 
once  receiving  them.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  because  the 
experiments  on  Dr.  Grenth  were  not  accordant  with  Uiosc  on  Ne«- 
bauer  himself.  The  bathing,  in  Qenth's  case,  lessened,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  urea  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  augmented  only  very 
slightly  and  inconsiderably  the  water,  the  uric  add,  the  pbosphori0 
acid,  and  the  ammonia.  Drinking  the  water  with  the  baths  increased 
of  course  the  water  of  the  urine ;  but  the  urea  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  remained  still  below  their  healthy  amount,  though  their  amount 
was  greater  than  with  the  baths  alone;  the  uric  acid,  which  wa» 
:^htiy  increased  by  the  baths  alone,  was  actually  lessened  when  the 
water  was  also  drunk. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  apparently  disintegrating  or  simply 
eliminative  effect  of  the  baths,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  on 
Neubauer  himself,  were  either  attributable  to  other  causes,  or  that 
an  individual  peculiarity  of  constitution  in  Genth  prevented  these 
effects  from  being  manifested  in  him.  It  may  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  resistance  (so  to  speak)  offered  by  the  system  to  the  action  of 
remedies  is  very  different  in  different  persons,  and  that  in  some,  che^ 
mical  stability  is  greater  than  in  others,  so  that  remedies  produce  less 
ehemical  action  and  of  course  a  less  marked  e£fect.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  admit,  however,  without  cogent  evidence,  that  this  has  any 

the  chemical  processes  as  compensation.  Bat  when  he  foimd  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
h(ft  8it«-bathB,  he  tras  obliged  to  give  up  this  hypothesis,  and  fkll  back  on  a  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  *'  irritatioa*'  of  tlie  cutaneous  nerves.  Nor 
do  wc  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  present  whether  the  increase  of  urea  is  owing  to 
augmented  mctamorphosia,  or  merely  to  augmented  elimination.  Further  proof  must  first 
be  given  of  the  fact. 
"  *  Archlv  des  VereinsfUr  wiss.  Heilk.,  Band  iii.  p.  £9. 

t  These  are  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium  baths  (6*88565  parUin  1000  parts),  but  the  water 
also  contains  a  little  chloride  of  potassium,  chlcwide  of  lithium,  of  ammonium,  of  calcium, 
of  magnesium ;  a  little  bromide  of  magnesium,  and  traoea  of  iodide ;  they  contain  also 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  strontia,  iron,  and  manganese,  dissolved  by  carbonie 
acid ;  there  is  also  some  free  oarbonle  add,  and  a  little  nitrogen, 

I  The  exact  mean  increase  in  twenty-four  hours  was— > 

Water 294  c.  c. 

Solids 10*928  grammes. 

Ut«a <'ft70        „ 

4  Tke  tntenia]  «n  of  (ke  w«tcr,  wllh  eoliMidefet  exerelse,  tBeraased  la  KenbMMr  tb0 
tKortttan  of  tk^ikia  aad  Imet  ooMiderttWy. 
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-wmj  great  inAamoe  ;  irere  it  so^  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  ix> 
tt/Utmpt  ike  eltteidation  of  the  ohemical  action  of  agents  on  the  body. 
'  Tha  action  of  the  Sooltherme  (chloride  of  sodium  chiefly)  of  Oeyn- 
haiMen  has  been  examined  by  Julius  Lehmann  ;*  the  result  accords 
rather  with  the  experiments  on  Cleuth  than  with  those  of  Neubauer. 
When  a  single  bath  was  taken,  the  urinary  water  and  solids  were 
but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  by  simple  water ;  and  when 
baths  were  continued  for  nine  days  regukily,  the  elimination  wa? 
kmnd  to  be  actually  lessened  by  the  bath.  During  the  non-bathing 
period  the  daily  amount  of  ingesta  was  2038  grammes  (70^  ozs.  av.), 
of  egeita  2147  grammes  (76  ozs.  av.) ;  during  the  bathing  period 
the  mean  daily  ingesta  were  2079  grammes  (73  ozs.  av.),  of  egesta 
207S  grammes  (73  ozs.  av.)  Thus,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
there  was  during  the  non-bathing  period  a  daily  loss  of  weight  arising 
horn  aa  excess  of  excretion  over  ingesta,  which  excess  was  arreted 
(y  the  bcUh,  and  this  arrest  was  found  to  be  owing  to  very  considerable 
lessening  in  the  urinary  excretion,t  for  the  insensible  perspiration 
(skin  and  lungs)  was  increased  12  per  cent.,  and  the  intestinal  excreta 
Here  augmented  from  149  (5  ozs.  av.  nearly)  to  19d  grammes  {6^  ozs.  av.) 
daily. 

The  efkoty  then,  of  this  bathing  was  to  augment  three  excretions,  to 
IsHen  one ;  and  the  lessening  of  this  one  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  egesta  below  that  of  the  ingesta,  and  to  cause  the  body 
to  gain  weight.  Lehmann  believes  that  the  assimilative  and  formative 
ptooesaes  were  increased  in  energy,  and  that  many  of  the  eliminativc 
procoaeca  were  lessened  by  the  use  of  the  bath.  Whether  this  be  so,  or 
whether  disintegration  ov  excretion  were  merely  checked  without 
augmentation  of  formation  of  tissue,  cannot  yet  be  known.  After  the 
bi^  was  left  o£^  the  urinary  solids  increased  above  the  average  even 
of  Uie  ante-bath  i)eriod ;  this  did  not  depend  on  great  lessening  of  the 
cutaneous  excretion,  for  this  remained  still  somewhat  increased,  and 
tbe  explanation  of  the  fact  is  not  easy,:|:  unless  the  bath  had  merely 
checked  excretion  for  the  time. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  inquire  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these 
elaborate  experiments  of  Lehmann,  of  which  our  space  compels  ii9 
merely  to  give  an  outline.  The  most  obvious  objection  is,  that  before 
the  experiments  the  body  was  not  in  a  very  fit  condition — it  was  losing 
weight  considerably,  so  that  something  was  amiss  either  with  assimila- 
tion or  disintegration.  Otherwise,  the  experiments  seem  numerous 
enough  to  permit  us  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  natural 
saline  warm  baths  differ  from  simple  warm-water  baths  in  causing 
a  muah  greater  diaphoretic,  and  a  much  less  diuretic  effect.     They 

*  Die  SoolUicrmc  zu  Bad  Oeynban^cn  (Rclimc)  and  das  go wohnliche  Woffscr.  O'ott.l^C, 
t  The  water  of  the  urine  was  lessened  by  162  c.  c.  (5  lid.  ozs.),  and  the  solids  by 
3  grammei  (46^  grains)  daily. 

t  One  coriotufact  was  noticed,  that  during  tlie  bath  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  urine 
wcfc  increa£ed,  but  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  maeh  lessened.  As  the  phospliate  of  lime 
UsBpposed  by  many  to  be  capeoiaUy  eoaacoted  with  increased  tissne-liuilding,  Lehmann 
ssppoMstbat  thli  fact  itoragtbeiii  tbt  Botkm  that  assimilation  was  improrcd. 


■Mi  ,1./^^  vv  >.  /.     :     JhtSm^  .  .^^^^  A  .^    .jU  f^  j  (Ml 

]Mnr6«ol'«p|iit«^)f  ii^  elinriiiftlmeotfeif  ^fcr  tii*  MM  Wlikli'KtiM 

ilMie<wiiter  ki^^'ipri^^a^  poeMts ;  UrtyOtttto^wwiftiy^tiiyiiii^^ 
weiilo  aW  narfmikilkHi  >ad  to  leiten  tbe  «sit  o#  n^iigm^dliiii'iMli 
syBtem.  If  these  conclusions  be  correct,  theragemliwil^  iwrffe^/to-'tMl 
imtf^^tfUiMe  t>a<?kB  at  once  arise,  and  we  tmst  tiiAt  eoiifiniiMi0%'<t%]M 
'Mvetse^  of  these  intenesting  experimentawill  iOMi  b«grvW{iiii>  ^^fttfH 

'^ 4^*Seahlaihmg^ — ^The  efiect  of  seorbaila  (ittid ttem^  Jas ■  tbi»l  'ii» 
Testigated  by  Beneke,  and  has  been  already  reyiewe4b]r'liik^''''^IM 
iMtIn  it  here  merely  to  remark  that  Radioho  hal^  Aowm^mAik  of 
BemtkeV  ooivcluauNis  to  be  not  warranted  hy  hkowii  figiMi^'iii^Mli 
thoie  are  sobjeoted  to  a  rigid  analysis.  No  doubt  BsmIhi  oiH^ili 
soon  as  he  can,  repeat  his  experiments;.  '       •l.  ^i  nnti  ./ti$  ta 

ItiOMwet  «4eol.---The  result  of  the  applicatiofi  <it  H^^dMw^Ae^ 
iuuif  been  inquired  into  l^  Wuxidt.t  Two  womsA  lAkO  Avwii  tjuhsg 
treated  for  slight  hysteria  in  the  clinio  <yf  Ha4a«  at  SsideftigiiViwi 
selected  iat  the  experimenta  The  wet  sheet  waa  a{>pfied''4Mi  Ibnr 
li#m;'  th^body  was  found  to  lose  weight  fMter  with/  tbasi  ^tiwii| 
the <f sheet;  the  excreta  were  in  fiict  almost  doiibMly ind  this ^iiM 
(Msfly  shown  in  the  water,  the  iirea>  and  the>-«hlortde  ei^moik^m  ^ 
the  urine.  The  cutaneous  exhalation  was  sometimes  nitghlfl  j  ii»'m'iftiiii| 
aotnetimes  lessened,  and  Wundt  bdiiBTes  th«t  watsv  wm  IdttsnAed 
tlircaigh  the  skin.  The  effect  on  the  skin  was  mneh  ileis  wmaH^iiimm 
the  previous  statements  of  the  effect  of  tho  sheet  «Cttld>bav«'M«ttH|l 
aiitioipate.     -  ..>■..    i .    ..-^^nh  u'i'y 

*<"W1ma^  the  sheet  was  continued  for  six  hours,  the  stfestUWiiitflBi^ 
)MiratiTely  less  marked,  as  if  the  first  applioation'  of)  tha^shNVl*  warf 
Mbwed  by  more  energetic  action.  .■  i  i^.  m  ti^iniutn% 

'•vUntil  these  experiments  have  been  con&rmed,  it  wnoUiaW^ic^iUl^ 
premature  to  speoulato  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the'wst'flhcet.t'i  n(>ia 
"  Qi^M^dimuU  Bai/i8, — No  one  b&s  yet  investigated,. i to > oust/ 
ledge,  the  quantitative  influence  on  the  excreta  of  maB^ibifiB^* 
lmika»  Nasse  states  that  a  warm  bath  containing  earbonal*  ofl{)oysh 
ioereased  the  urinary  flow  to  double  ;  but  as  thia  «Sect  4i  alio  pt&dtk^ 
by  drnple  water,  it  does  not  follow  Uiat  the  carbonate  of  .pAtelikMM 
attjrefl^.  '     M  »iw^tuii*> 

I^seems  elear  that  very  Hbw,  if  any,  medicinal  sabatstitesan  sfaasakslr 
through  the  skin  when  applied  in  the  form  of  baths.:  Qkrudin^'Mly 
tV'rsceot  experiments :  Homolle  could  detect  no  trsM/fitf;} loKinp 
after  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  cyannrets  w  fhji^tlmiilfmM 
acid,  after  baths  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  He  states,  however, 
tfaftti  potash  increases  in  the  mnne  after  baths  of  xagh<siatfe*oftj>e<MMh. 
'HHe  urinary  diloridcs  were  not  increased,  bat  tha  lolraiM  4iim  AikpAb 
di»  eblocMkof  sodium.  Rletsinsky^coidd  not  detect. in,;ih««iaBiM^ 
of  the  following  substances  after  bathing  in  rpnhitiipns  i  jgdjrioi  ef 
potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  sulphate  <^  Aiagtteslt,**lMii, 
a&tia«  of  lead,  bltric  acid,  sulphurfet  of  potaSavift,./,  ;'..;;',;■;:;',;:-,•*,,',, 

•  Vol.  xtH.  p.  81.  ,,, ,  , .  ,../   ej,||,    |J;k 

t  ArchiT  det  Yerrint  fUr  wItt.  HoUlu, Btfid  MR..^  jv^ji  ^^^..Srj  , 
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^ttiftniiWN'niiiW  wt  cbtoct  the  eBinuaee  of  iaiide  o£  pui^aaiiam,  ■«««- 
fc^MterW  'pHMKi'fcwocjf  pjde  of  potowittm,  reok  aal^  lutve,  mbm, 
<i|ji|wiHiol'lini»ifin>  sulphate  of  quinine,  infiudon  of  digitelia,  and  inr 
fiMiiMi  lol  hnlJadnniie  t 

•aflmWiil  fl^nU  deWot  no  iodine  iu  the  urine  after  foot-batha  of 
iodide  qfi.petainiua  and  of  iodine,  when  the  evaporation  of  iodine  and 
4P0iV*ilMk  throi^h  the  lungs  were  prevented  by  a  layer  of  oil  ou  the 
Wfler  oCibe  bajth. 

:   ^Hhongh  ell  these  xecont  experiments  agree  in  the  fact  that  no 
of  thcae  aubatanoes  can  be  proved,  it  docs  not  follow  that  no 
m  fvoduoed  on  the  urine.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  aoidil|f 
of  the  urine  ia  often  very  much  altei'ed. 

Dnjegid  Fardelf  liMuid  the  urine  to  be  alkaline  during  and  after  the 
Wi  4tf  tW'Viohj  baUia  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  Musset  has  observed 
the  aani  thai  from  the  rlombidres  water.  || 
Jt  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  actual  abaoi-ption  of 
L-dikeliQe  waters;  but  the  same  &ct  was  noticed  by  HomoUe 
ef  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ferrooyanide 
The  alkalinity  was  even  sometimes  greater  than  alter 
a»  elkettM  heth. 

haa  iedaed  noticed  the  production  of  alkaline  urine  aftier 

■a  that  we  must  look  to  some  other  cause,  probably  to  aoiae 

aiiDlkNi  on  the  akin,  rather  than  to  absorption  of  alkalL 

The  decrease  of  acidity  (though  not  alkalinity)  was  noticed  by 

~  ibam  the  baths  of  Ems.     Absolute  alkaUnity  of  the  urine 

found  by  Durian  after  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium  (200 

Ktmea  in  oold  and  warm  baths  for  two  hours)  ;  of  carbonate  of  soda 
■gaaintaaa)  ;  of  carbonate  of  potash  (230  grammes)  ;  of  ferrooya- 
nide of  petaaanm,   of  chloride  of  sodium,    of  nitre,  of  sulphate  of 
akim,  nitric  acid  (200  grammes  iu  bath) ;  sulphate  of 
mid  inftision  of  belladonna  (2  lbs.  of  the  leaves). 
do  (the  other  hand,  sea  bathing  increases  the  acidity  (Beneke),  and 
iDtildelBD  the  Wiesbaden  saline  baths  (Neubauer).     The  Oeynhaoaen. 
pHidoce  little  effect,  but  rather  tend  to  increase  the  acidity  thm 
(L.  Lehmann).     The  action  of  these  natural  baths  oontraala 
in  ihia  leapect  with  medicinal  baths  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
.  The^rffcct  of  these  various  substances  on  the  solids  ol  the  urine^  and 
an:  Am  ontanaoua,  pulmonary,  and  intestinal  excretay  has  not^  to  our 
bean  yet  made  out 


bramght  these  fttigmentary  contributiona  to  the  important 

Bahwolegy  before  our  readers,  not  with  the  hope  that  by 

la  we  can  build  up  a  complete  theory  of  the  iufluauoa  of 

QAi«F^.i8l«. 
Mr  lafU.  Jknst .  Baad  zf.  p.  39S. 
■  Mticud  by  X«Uin«r,  liowcver,  all  tkete  experimenU  were  nuide  at  tenperatortt 
Bwiui  hlmielf  eoBiMcni  vnfiivoorable  ibr  absorption. 
I  Da  ralealiMtlMi  do  l*«rUM,  ebei  lea  BiaUdet  m  traitement  tbermal  de  Yicby^L'Ualta 
HM ,  laiS,  Noa.  lS-40. 

f  fimt'm'jtbJtli^famtm4mVmun  w  mm§,  PawUdie  KMalk,  ISM.  Wo.tl; 
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baths,  nor  with  the  idea  iliat  it  would  be  wise  at  present  to  attempt 
such  a  thing.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a  diapoaition  to  proaecnte 
these  inqniries,  and  as  the  experiments  are  constantly  inoreaaiiig  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  we  have  thought  that  it  might  he  interesting 
merely  to  record  what  has  hitherto  been  done,  without  seeking  to 
enunciate  anything  like  decided  conclusions,  so  that  at  a  future  6me 
we  may  be  able  to  refer  to  this  article,  and  to  use  or  correet  its 
details,  without  having  the  necessity  of  again  stating  them.  We  have 
not  alluded  to  the  influence  of  baths  on  the  pulse  and  respiration— 4in 
important  point,  which  has  been  investigated  by  8ieveking,  Beneke, 
Wiedasch  and  others — as  this  also  will  be  considered  with  greater 
propriety  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
chemioal  residts  of  baths  on  the  various  excreta. 
'  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  make  a  few  statements,  which 
these  late  investigations  into  the  use  of  baths  seem  to  warranto 
Sitz  Baths : — 

1.  It   is  probable    that   cold  and  Lot   hip-baths   of    simple  water 

increase  for  the  time  the  flow  of  urine ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  baths  of  a  medium  temperature  (70° — 88*  Fahr.)  do  not 
have  this  effect.  The  elFcct  apparently  does  not  arise  from 
absorption  of  water  or  impairment  of  outaneous  trauspiration. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  the  cold  and  hot  hip-baths  augment  the  elimina-^- 
.    tion  of  urea  for  the  time,  and  perhaps  the  uric  acid,  the  chloride  of 

sodium ;  but  the  experiments,  though  numerous  and  aocoidant, 
require  to  be  repeated,  and  the  amount  of  Uie  other  winaiy 
constituents  cannot  be  held  to  be  at  all  determined. 

5.  The  experiments  ai*e  not  sufficiently  precise  to  prove  the  eflboi  of 
the  baths  on  the  **  insensible  perspiration'*  (skin  and  lungs)  :  as 
fer  as  they  go  they  indicate  an  increase. 

4.  The  effect  on  the  intestinal  excretion  is  also  uncertain,  but  there 
would  ap|)ear  to  be  here  also  an  augmentation. 
Altogether,  therefore,  it  would  seem  probable  that  these  baths  have 

an  eliminative  and  (as  all  the  excretions  are  increased)  disintegrating 

influence. 

Genercd  Simple  Water  Baths : — 

1 .  The  water  of  the  urine  is  temporarily  increased  by  cold  and  hot  batlis. 

2.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  i<s  diminished. 

3;  An  alteration  in  the  excretion  of  urinary  solids  is  doubtful,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  urea  is  increased  ;  the  amount  of  the  ^hel^ 
solids  is  uncertain. 

4.  The  effect  on  the  ''insensible  perspiration"  is  doubtful,  but  it  is 
'   probably  somewhat   increased  by  the  warm  baths  (inorcaea  of 

cutaneous  transpiration). 

5.  The  intestinal  excreta  are  not  very  much  afiected. 

Altogether,  the  effect  of  the  general  hot  and  cold  baths  is  rtry 
similar  to  that  of  the  hip-baths.  As  far  as  can  at  present  be  seet),  it 
is  eliminative,  and  perhaps  disintegrating. 

Natural  Saline  XVann  B(UJi9  (Wiesbaden  and  OeyohaoscQ ;  chiefi/' 
chloride^ o£  aodUwi);^-*  .  .. .,  •  *. f  •> .   .i  vt '  ■ 
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1.  The  water  and  solids  of  the  nrine  are  probably  not  inoreaBed ;  are 

indeed  in  eome  inetances  decidedlj  lessened. 

2.  Tbe  aeidity  is  inereased  (Wiesbaden)  or  unaffected  (Oeyenhamen). 

3.  The  solids  of  the  nrine  are  lessened  in  amount. 

4.  The  **  insensible  perspiration'*  is  greatly  augmented. 

5.  The  intestinal  exoretion  is  increa^. 

Tlieoe  baths  check  nrinaryi  but  augment  cutaneous  and  intestinal, 
excfetions. 

Medicinal  BiUikM : — 
L  Tiie  substances  dissolved  in  the  baths  are  not  absorbed  through  the 
skin. 

2.  Tlie  acidity  of  the  urine  is  learned  as  a  rule ;    often,  complete 

alkalinity  is  produced ;  and  this  is  not  apparently  attributable  to 
the  alkalinity  of  the  bath?. 

3.  The  efiftfct  on  the  constitnent  parts  of  the  various  excreta  is  not 

known. 

The  chief  point  which  seems  to  flow  from  these  general  conclusions 
ia,  the  antagonism  between  warm  baths  of  simple  water,  and  the 
nitiiral  saline  (chloride  of  sodium)  water  baths.  The  former  are 
probably  diui*etic,  and  moderately  only  diapliorotic.  The  latter  (if 
Lehmann's  experiments  may  be  received  as  tbe  rule,  and  Neubauer*s 
experiments  be  considered  exceptional)  are  especially  diaphoretic,  and 
not  at  ail  dinretio,  but  even  the  reverse.  As  &r,  therefore,  as  the 
experiments  enable  ns  to  see,  the  simple  warm  water  baths  are  chiefly 
elkatnathre  by  the  nrine,  the  saline  baths  by  the  skin ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  former  is  sufficient  to  cause  for  the  time  increased  wasting  of 
the  body,  while  that  of  the  latter  may,  in  spite  of  the  diaphoresis, 
check  nrinary  excretion  sufficiently  to  arrest  permanently  a  less  of 
weight  going  on  in  the  syritem.  The  one  set  of  baths  are,  therefore, 
▼eakening;  the  others  strengthening.  Farther  than  this,  facts  do 
not  warrant  our  proceeding,  and  we  must  leave  for  future  and  more 
rigoreos  investigation  an  exact  determination  of  the  effect  produced 
on  tbe  individual  ingredients  of  the  various  excreta. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged  fft 
these  inquiries  to  Professor  Radiche's  most  important  paper.  Unless 
osleiikiltions  are  properly  made,  the  most  accurate  experiments  will  only 
lead  to  fiiUacies.  We  cau  perhaps  never  reach  mathematical  certainty  in 
sneh  inquiries,  but  we  cau  give  to  them  a  much  higher  degree  of  |>ro-' 
biilHltty  tlmn  they  have  yet  possessed,  by  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  numerical 
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Jf^lfUim  in  SedUh  and  Disease,     By  James  Henry  BenKet,  M.D., 

,    ^oeniiate  of  the  Royal  CoUego  of  Physicians,   ]?hysioiau  Ac^ 

coucheur  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c. — Zondim.   8vo»  piu  220. 

Jwimii  IB  ft  <Sate  of  publications,  very  numerous  in  the  piftsent  day, 
in  which  physieians  take  oeeasion  to  edify  the  laity  H^Hka  little- phy- 
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slology  and  a  few  pathological  and  practical  views  not  temallj  of  a  verjr 
original  kind — the  real  practical  Tiew  being  thai  the  «aid  laity,  atmok 
with  what  appears  to  them  as  a  very  clevctt*  performance,  should  con'* 
suit  the  writer  whenever  they  think  that  their  own  cases  oome  within 
the  scope  of  his  observations.  We  should  have  been  inclined  to  refer 
the  book  before  us  to  this  department  of  medical  literature,  had  not  the. 
author  announced  what  he  seems  to  consider  as  an  especial  and  important 
object  of  its  publication.     At  the  beginning  of  the  preface  he  says  :-^- 

"  My  object  in  writing  the  following  work  has  been  forcibly  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  often  overlooked,  that  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  diges- 
tive and  nutritive  functions  leads  slowly,  but  surely,  to  ill  health,  to  disease, 
and  to  death." 

Fnrther  on,  he  adds  : 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  little  work  may  contribute  to  convince  my  medical  brethren  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  studying  dietetics  in  connexion  with  chemistry  and 
physiology." 

Now,  if  Dr.  Bennet  could  keep  his  countenance  while  he  was  writing 
these  passages,  it  was  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  while  read- 
ing them. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  no  person,  whether  of  the  medical 
profession  or  not,  who  was  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the 
general  meaning  of  the  words  *'  digestion  **  and  "  nutrition,"  oonld  be 
}so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  consequences  here  asciibed  to  the  im- 
perfect performance  of  these  functions.  Again,  what  benighted  portion 
of  our  fraternity  are  studying  dietetics  otherwise  than  in  connexion 
with  chemistry  and  physiology  1 

Our  author  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  propensity  to  create  errors 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  them.     Thus  he  tells  us  : 

"  The  general  impression,  not  only  with  the  pjublic,  but  with  many  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  appears  to  be  that  nitrogenous  food  and  stimulaiits 
are  synonymous  with  assimilation  and  stren^h.  The  undeniable  fact  that  be- 
tween the  two  lies  a  gulph,  occupied  by  all  the  varied  digestive  processes,  the. 
imperfection  of  any  one  of  which  neutralizes  the  result — ^healthy  nutrition— is 
thus  overlooked."  (pp.  60,  CI.) 

We  submit  that  this  is  not  the  impression  with  many  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  nor  with  any  members  of  the  same  who  have 
sot  taken  leave  of  their  wits.  Neither  is  it  the  impression  with  the 
public.  Did  Dr.  Bennet  never  hear  the  popular  allusion  to  food  going 
into  an  "  ill  skin,"  where  the  recipient  remained  lean,  and  poor  in  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  ingestion  of  all  manner  of  good  things  1 
Now  this  *^  ill  skin"  is  merely  a  homely  kind  of  metaphor,  expressive 
of  defect  in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  some  general  notice  of  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Bentiet'ti  book.  The  first  chapter  is  on  *<  Digestion  and  Nutrition  in 
Health,**  and  contains  a  fair  view  of  the  commonplaoes  of  the  Subject ; 
but  neither  this  nor  the  following,  *'  on  Nutrition,  considered  gene- 
rally," presents  anything  requiring  especial  comment*  Chapter  ILL  is 
on  the''  Nutritive  Requireoients  in  Man^  considered  with  referenoa  to 
Temperature^  Climale,  and  Social  Oeeopation.'*  Here  abo  the  scientific 
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phjBiologut  will  not  meet  viih  muoh  to  4etaiQ  hxm,  though  the 
|K>|ralar  reader  may  find  some  information.  There  13  one  passage  of 
aliiztliog  interest  to  ladies  who  have  attained  to  '^  what  certain  people 
call  a  certain  age,"  with  an  aocompanying  degree  of  embonpoint.  In 
their  caae  the  fat 

'*'  dtret«he«  tlie  jielding  skin,  and  thus  conceals  the  ravages  of  time>  the  results 
of  dinunisfaiug  nutritive  power.  To  inauy  women  this  cban^e  constitutes  a 
second  jouth,  and  may  even  impart  to  them  a  diarm  and  loveliness  which  they 
never  presented  in  their  earlier  age."  (p.  G6.) 

So  far,  so  good — but  evil  days  are  to  come  : 

"  The  deposit  of  fat  often  contiuues,  espeoialiy  when  the  tendency  is  consti- 
tutional, or  the  diet  liberal,  and  the  habits  of  life  indolent.  In  such  cases  it 
may  increase  by  d^rees,  until  the  abdomen  becomes  protuberant,  the  hips 
massive,  and  until  toe  chin,  neck,  and  shoulders  blend  into  one."  (p.  60.) 

A  sad  state  of  a£[Uirs  indeed,  in  which  the  human  shows  an 
idarming  tendency  to  retrograde  into  tlie  arachnoid  type ! 

Chapter  IV.  is  on  "  Defective  Nutrition,"  and  the  section  of  it 
vluioli  most  claims  our  attention  is  that  on  Urinary  Deposits,  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Bonnet's  views  are  rather  peculiar  in  more  ways  than 
one  ;  and  we  shall  here  notice  them  as  they  occur  throughout  the 
work,  without  confining  ourselves  to  this  particular  chapter  and  sec- 
lion.  He  has  arrived,  it  appears,  at  a  geneml  conclusion,  which  may, 
•perhaps,  be  best  enunciated  by  an  extract  from  the  prefiEU^  : 

'"  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  join  issue  with  many  who  have  specially 
treaied  of  urinary  deposits.  I  believe  that  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  different  morbid  salts  which  arc  found 
m  the  urine  as  a  result  of  disordered  digestion  and  nutrition.  I  attribute  even 
9)orc  importance  to  the  presence  of  these  deposits,  as  evidences  of  perturbation 
of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes,  than  is  usually  attributed  to  them ;  but 
after  many  years'  research,  I  nave  not  been  able  to  establish  to  my  own  satis- 
laetion  that  the  different  morbid  salts  have  always,  or  indeed  generally,  a 
different  pathological  meaning.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  disordered  nutri- 
tive states,  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  occur,  and  constantly  do  occur,  under  the 
iame  circumstances." 

Our  author  here  speaks  of  ''  many  years  of  research,"  and  in  other 

places  he  alludes  to  his  own  ''  cxperiment-s  "  and  '*  observations "  on 

ikift  mbject ;  bat  he  has  nowhere  condescended  to  enter  into  auy  par- 

tieularv  respecting  these  researches,  experiments,  and  observations  : 

and  really,  when  a  man  differs  on  such  very  general  grounds^  firom  high 

inthorities,  who  are  backed  by  elaborate  and  detailed  experiments  and 

observations,  we  must  be  excused  from  attaching  any  importance  to  his 

cjiinions.     There  is  a  way  of  simplifying  any  subject,  by  denying  all 

tkal  has  been  said  upon  it ;  but  such  a  prooednre  would  soon  reduce 

all  science  to  a  negation. 

'  Another  important  point  on  which  Dr.  Bennet  entertains  peculiar 

Tiewa  is  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  examina- 

tba  of  the  nrine  in  reference  to  pathological  inquiries ;  and  hare  also 

•hia  iendenciefl  are  in  the  negative  direction. — '.' Divestc^  ,9f  iiu^^^® 

>:!aciantifio^eyelopiuent,  that  examination,  as  we  hayejseen,,  is  &  most 

^'ymple>iinailei^  And  does  90 1  require  ^ny  y(^  o^te|isi,ye  knpwledge 

.|^itiM^:taiMftist^      o£ tkie:miiQfmoQpii»?:  (|Wl2jS.)<.:  •   .^  ir-r •    - 
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But,  as  if  startled  at  bis  own  assertion,  he  endeavours  to  mod^ 
it  in  some  degree  bj  tbe  foUowing  truism — "Tbe  greater  tbe  kuoir- 
ledge  possessed,  bowever,  tbe  more  certain  are  tbe  results  obtained; 
and  there  is  therefore  every  inducement  to  tbe  student  and  tbe  prao* 
titioner  to  pursue  their  researches." 

At  page  117,  be  has  tbe  temerity  to  affirm  that  a  prsetioal 
acquaintance  with  tbe  principal  salts  and  morbid  products  revealed  by 
tdie  microscope  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  bcHirs  ! 

We  have  always  regarded  the  analysis  of  urinary  deposits  aa  requir- 
ing extensive  and  accuraiie  obemical  knowledge.  Again,  we  b^eve 
that  tbe  very  first  requisite  for  any  effective  use  of  tbe  roicx^oacope  is  a 
tborougb  practical  acquaintance  with  tbe  instrument — its  construction, 
powers,  and  management ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  in  tbe  absence 
of  such  knowledge,  tbe  results  obtained  are  very  likely  to  be  a  series  of 
blunders,  ofken  of  a  ludicrous  description.  We  must  therefore 
express  our  entire  mistrust  of  all  examinations  of  the  urine  ^^  divested 
of  minnte  scientific  development ;"'  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  Dr.  Bennet  will  bring  to  bis  aid  a  little  more  chemical  and  micro- 
seopioal  science,  be  may  arrive  at  conclusions  more  satisfactory  (to  tbe 
profession,  at  least)  than  the  generalities  with  which  be  appears  at 
present  to  be  so  well  contented 

Such,  however,  being  the  small  amount  of  scientific  acquirement 
which  our  author  deems  essential  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  de- 
positB,  we  do  not  wonder  at  bis  being  occasionally  disposed  to  delegate 
the  inquiry  into  tbe  patient's  own  banda  After  occupying  some  pages 
with  remarks  on  the  variety  of  constitution  in  different  individuaJs, 
respecting  tbe  kinds  of  food  which  agree  best,  tbe  frequency  of  meals, 
and  tbe  time  of  day  at  which  these  may  be  most  advantageously  taken, 
and  after  stating  that  the  inspection  of  the  urine  will  throw  important 
light  on  such  points,  and  that  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  urate  of 
ammonia  in  this  fluid  is  the  most  delicate  test  of  good  or  bad  digestion^ 
lie  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  above  facts,  which  are  deduced  from  the  careful  investigation,  daring 
many  years,  of  the  urine  of  large  numbers  of  dyspeptic  patients,  show  dearly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lav  down  general  dietetic  ndes :  each  case  must  be 
studied  by  itself,  and  the  aclvice  given  must  be  modified  according  to  the  results 
of  the  study  of  each  individual.  The  existence  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine 
a  &w  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  presents,  however,  in  most  cases  of  dis- 
ordered digestion,  an  easy  means  of  arnving  at  the  required  knowledge.  The 
ch^mmstance  of  this  salt  rendering  the  urine  turbid  when  it  cools,  makes  it 
quite  ^sible  for  the  patient  himsdf  to  carry  on  the  investigation,  onoe  the 
miysioian  has  ascertained  that  the  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  liihatic 
deposit,  and  not  to  pus,  &e.  Thus  an  Ajiadne  thi»ad  is  plaoed  in  the  hands  of 
the  dyspeptic  patient,  which  may  enable  him,  with  some  slight  assistance  from 
bis  meoical  attendant,  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  direction,  to  guide  his  own 
path  though  the  dietetic  labyrinth.  He  may  thus  learn  to  a  certain  extent 
what  kind  of  food  suits  him  individually,  what  amount  he  can  take,  and  at  what  - 
hitervds  and  hours  it  is  required  in  his  own  particular  case :  should,  however, 
uric  add,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  the  triple  phosphates  be  present  without  tiie  urate 
of  amraoitia,  this  information  coma  ot  coarse  only  be  obtained  by  mioroaeo|fio 
exanodnation.  The  same  mode  of  study  may  be  appUed  to  beverages,  and  their 
influence  on  digestion.    Zi  aLrahoUo  gtmrnlaats  are  beneficial,  they  will  not  dia- 
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tab  digestion,  and  the  uriac  will  remain  as  clear,  as  free  from  morbid  deposits, 
19  if  thev  had  not  been  taken ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary — as  sometiincs  occurs, 
•Ten  witn  the  healthy  and  very  frequently  with  the  weak  and  dyspeptic — beer 
or  spirits,  even  when  taken  in  moderation,  render  the  urine  turbid  and  lithatic, 
rridcnUy  cBstnrbing  digestion,  they  assuredly  can  do  no  good :  indeed,  far  from 
doing  good,  thcT  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  owing  to  the  temporary  feelings 
«f  atvngth  anci  comfort  which  they  give  rise  to  at  tlie  very  time  that  they  are 
'm  lealiiy  poisoning  the  economy."  (pp.  153 — 155.) 

We  C(H)sider  this  as  a  very  first-rato  specimen  of  ad  eaptandum 
wiitiag.  We  fancy  we  see  some  elderly  gentlewoman  anxiously  poring 
over  the  oracular  fluid — calliug  in  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
BMnagement  of  which  has  been  represented  as  so  simple  and  easy — 
and,  when  she  has  puzzled  and  frightened  herself  nearly  into  fits,  send- 
ing for  her  medical  attendant  to  give  some  slight  assistance.  Of  course, 
such  MBiBtance  in  making  out  the  urinary  deposits  will  be  accompanied 
with  the  deposit  of  a  fee  in  the  palm  of  the  obiiging  gentleman  who 
mdera  it. 

By  the  way,  a  Greek  motto  is  an  imposing  sort  of  thing ;  we  will 
suggest  one  to  our  author  for  the  title-page  of  his  next  edition,  which 
i^itly  aivociates  the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  means  of  inquiry 
into  their  effects  on  the  system : 

'Eyx*»  f'tiiv  noi'  Kal  to  vrpdiKOQ  aKtXo^f 
*A/Aida  i6rk»  n'c** 

Jesting  apart,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Bonnet^  and  all 
wlio  profess  to  have  the  honour  of  the  profession  and  the  welfare  of 
the  public  at  heart,  neither  to  instigate  nor  to  encourage  the  laity  to 
dabble  in  medicine,  always  excepting  that  useful  common-sense  kind 
of  medicine  which  every  good  housewife  knows  how  to  administer 
without  any  lessons  from  the  doctor. 

The  extract  just  made,  though  germane  to  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  is  taken  from  the  fifth,  which  is  headed  "  Practical  Deduc- 
tiona.**  On  the  contents  of  this  chapter  we  have  no  particular  remarks 
to  make  ;  neither  does  the  sixth  and  concluding  chapter,  on  "  Con- 
firmed Dyspepsia,*'  demand  any  especial  notice ;  the  topics  commented 
on  are  those  to  be  found  in  most  treatises  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
now  before  us,  and  the  views  inculcated  do  not  differ  from  those 
generally  received. 

In  some  parts  of  this  book  the  writer  falls  into  inaccuracies  from 
which  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  preserved  him,  and  makes 
flkatements  which  are  at  variance  with  common  observation.  For 
example,  at  p.  33,  we  are  told  that  ^*  The  animal  creation  are  satisfied 
with  winter ;  indeed  they  show  dislike  and  repugnance  to  all  other 
beverages.**  Whereas  many  horses  will  drink  wine  and  malt  liquors 
with  avidity,  some  monkeys  delight  in  strong  drinks,  and  a  cat  will 
sddom  take  water  when  it  can  get  milk.  The  work  abounds  also 
with  defects  of  style — the  misuse  of  some  words,  and  the  employment 
of  others  which  have  no  existence  save  in  the  writer's  own  vocabulary. 
Tbrns,  ttt  page  64,  we  meet  with  **  media  obtained  by  ctcUnf  on  numbers." 

«  Athens'is  DeipnoeophUt,  lib.  i. 


These  words,  as  they  stand,  are  entirely  d^atiiute  of  meikniDg';^  lift 
the  writer  evidently  iptends  to  express  "  averages  obtained  by  tire  ueie 
of  numbers."  In  several  places  he  calls  starch  amydon  instep  x^ 
amyhcm — a  mistake  which  f^hows  an  entire  unacquaintanqe  with  tb$ 
derivation  of  the  word.  The  word  dietary  is  continually  used  m.  tha 
nmi9b  of  diet.  Nor  do  we  approve  of  the  employment  of  so  obsolete 
and  t^ertainly  strange-sounding  a  word  as  '^  activate,"  for  whinlM  the 
author  Iji^  a  special  penchant.  We  wonder  the  more  at  the  ocomrrBnoe 
of  such  strange  mistakes  as  these,  because  many  passages  in  the  book 
are  written  in  a  correct,  easy,  and  agreeable  style. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Sennet's  work  may  afford  some  interesting  in^ 
formation  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  it  appears  to  be  (miefly 
intended.  If  we  have  treated  it  for  the  most  part  in  rather  a  joco^ 
manner,  this  has  been  in  order  to  avoid  the  censiure  which  a  graver 
Qciti(¥iiBpi  might  have  called  upon  us  to  pronoonee. 
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\w  A  Treatise  mi  the  PoUhclogy  of  the  Urine,  induding  a  Complete 
Ghiide  to  its  Analysis,  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D. — London, 
1858. 

2.  Urinary  Deposits — tJieir  Diagnosis,  PatJiologyy  and  JTierapeuUcal 
Indications,  By  Goldinq  Bibd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
OoUege  of  Physicians,  &c. — London,  1857. 

SpiCB  months  ago  we  purposed  drawing  up  a  notice  of  several  theses 
which  had  recently  b^n  published  on  various  points  oonnected  with' 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  urine,  and  we  had  begun  to 
arrange  our  scattered  materials  when  we  received  the  volume  which 
stknds  first  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  A  perusal  of  Dr. 
Thudichum*s  volume  at  once  showed  us  that  he  had  been  so  careful^- 
oyer  the  |^und  that  we  had  intended  to  occupy,  that  there  were  Uttlle, 
if  any,  gleanings  left  us,  and  we  have  consequently  abandoned;  oiMT 
ori^nal  intention,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  easier  task  oC 
culBng  freely  from  his  rich  harvest. 

Itis  work,  which  extends  over  considerably  more  than  foor  hundned 
pag^s,  IS  divided^  into  no  less  than  forty-^x  chapters,  the  heading  of 
which  we  shall  briefly  give,  for  the  sake  of  afibrding  our  readers  ^m^ 
idea  of  the  extensive  plan  which  the  author  has  projic^  for  himself. 


)'■ 


L  G^eial  ebaractcrs  of  uriiie. 

2.  Quantity  of  ui;ine  and  ingredients. 

3.  tjrca. 

4.  trrfc  dc'id. 

i.  Ctieatine  and  creatinine. 
6^  G6l6umg' miitter. 
?*  Hinpniie  aokl.    ' 
Sv  GUonne  and  dibiides. 
%  I  SttlphH^ie.  acid  end  sulpbties. 
10.  Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates. 


11.  Free  acid  of  the  urine  ^ 

12.  Potash  and  soda.  ^j 

13.  Lime  and  Bis^ne«ia,  .  ,  ■_  ,  .|i 

14.  Iron- 

15.  Ammonia.  i    i? 

16.  Carbonic  acid.  ''"''. 

17.  Blood  and   its   aaiatomit^   el6- '. 
ments.  -        '■'■■.:.    ■.:<■■.•■•• 

IS.  HsunatiQeorluBinato<tgMMiliAe<' " 
19.  FibrinQ.    Chylous  urine. 
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M;  C:iBte  off 'luiiiiferoiEf  tubes. 
41*  Albiunen.  t 

l^i.  I^at  and  oil, 

itt.  Can6er    cells     and     tubercular 

■matter. 
96.  SekitiocxM*ocis  hominis. 
§7.  Spematoooa. 
9&  >  Bile  and  biliary  matters. 
29.  Leucine  and  tyrosine. 
30*  Ztyithiqe.  ^ 
31.  Hjfpoxantliine. 
ti.  9^ine  or  sarkine  (car nine). 
9S.  Cystine. 


34.  iillakitoinc.  '  ' 

35.  Grrape  sugar. 

36.  Acetone." 

37.  Inosite.  .,^ 

38.  Urerythrine  or  purpunne. 

39.  Uroxanthine  or ludican.  Uroglaiir 
cine  or  indigo  blue.  Urrho^uc 
or  indigo  red. 

40.  Phenylic  or  carbolic  acid. 

41.  Bamaluric  acid. 
43.  Oxalic  acid. 
43.  Lactic  acid. 

41.  Uropliauic  organic  acids. 

45.  Urophanic  organic  buses. 

46.  Urophanic  inorganic  substances,, 


In  the  ''  General  Characters  of  the  Urine"  we  have  a  full  deaesiption 
of  the  various  colours  and  tints  that  this  fluid  may  assume,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  urine  may  be  verjr  deeply  tinted  by  the  colouring  principle  of  coffee, 
wken  a  tolerably  strong  infusion  of  tbe  unadulterated  roasted  berry  is  taken 
even  in  moderate  quantity.  The  colonring  matters  of  several  drags,  such  as  the 
ebimaphila  or  pyroia,  hsematoxjlum,  senna,  rliubarb,  enter  the  urine  very  readily, 
and  [in]  a  short  time  after  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Urine  coloured 
by  r&noarb  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  bilious  nrine.  The  error  can  be  at  once 
detected  by  the  addition  of  liquor  ammonise,  which  converts  the  dark  orange 
into  a  crimson  colour.  Yogcl  recommends  the  addition  of  mineral  acids  to  the 
nrine  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  the  pigments  of  either  rhubarb  or  senna 
is  suspected.  The  acids  change  the  brownish  or  dark -red  colour  into  a  bright 
loUow;  while  nriematine,  if  changed  at  all,  is  rather  darkened  Inr  then:  influence. 
Mack  oar  blackish  urine  has  several  times  been  observed  after  the  internal  use 
of  creaaote  and  the  inunction  of  tar  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body."* 

'■Greenish  or  even  grass- green  urine  has  occasionally  been  found  in 
eases  of  cystitis  and  Bright's  disease,  and  blue  or  violet-coloured  urine 
bes  tnoqre  frequently  been  observed  in  the  same  diseases. 

Tfie  odour  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
osrlaiti  volatile  acids,  such  as  phenylic  (or  carbolic),  taurylic,  damaluric, 
ibd  damolic  acids,  which  have  been  detected  by  Stadeler  in  the  urinary 
secretion  of  man  and  cattle.  ''  The  odorous  acids  (occurring  in  the 
urine)  develope  their  flavour  on  the  tongue  to  great  advantage'' ! — a 
stetenent  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  Dr.  Thudichum  s  word  for, 
without  repeating  the  experiment. 

Tbe  following  points  are  of  importance  in  connexion  with  alkaline 
urine.  Ammoniacal  urine  is  always  foetid,  pale,  and  turbid,  from  th^ 
precipitation  of  triple  phosphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  smell, 
and  the  presence  of  the  crystals  of  ammonio-phosphate,  easily  distin^ 
guish  it  from  urine  which  is  only  turbid  from  aUtialinity  from  fixed 
alkali,  and  contains  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  pho^hate  of 
liipe  aixd.  maguesia.  Uriue  which  is  alkaline  from  the  presence  of 
bicarbonates  (after  Vichy  water),  is  mostly  clear,  the  earthy  phosphates 
being.  soirQ^^la  in  the  seoond  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  which  easily 

%  Xhttdichnm'f  Treatise,  &c,  p.  4. 
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separates  from  the  carbonate.  A  neutral  or  alkalina  eoiidiiio&  U  fiDa- 
quentlj  associated  with  the  pale  urine  which  is  discharged  ia  aDSouA* 
The  reason  of  the  absence  of  acidity  in  these  cases  is  not  very  weU 
known,  but  it  seems  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  constantly  alkaline  pale 
urine  requires  the  employment  of  tonics,  and  especially  of  prepara- 
tions of  iron. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  oonaideration  of 
urea,  all  tlie  best  methods  of  testing  for  this  substance  being  reay  fully 
noticed.  Wo  can  only  notice  his  remarks  on  an  exoeee  or  d^oienqy 
of  urea  in  disease. 

Taking  the  normal  daily  quantity  of  urea  at  from  30  to  40  grammes 
(about  460  to  620  grains),  we  may  observe  that  there  is  an  ejcc^ss  in 
the  stadium  incrementi  of  all  acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhua, 
pneumonia,  &c  ;  while  there  is  a  diminution  in  diseases  which  are 
chronic,  and  accompanied  by  impaired  nutrition.  The  lowest  quantity 
which  Dr.  Thudichum  ever  observed  to  be  discharged  by  a  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  75  grains,  in  200  fluid  drachms  of  pale,  faintly 
alkaline  urine.  The  patient  in  question  was  a  lady  with  ovarian 
tumour,  who  had  become  anssmiateid  after  salivation.  So  low  an  amount 
as  this  generally  only  occurs  towards  the  end  of  fatal  diflonaffl,  when 
there  is  not  only  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  in  the  system,  but  also 
a  failure  of  the  excretory  powers  of  the  kidneys. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  determination  of  uric  acid  in  urine,  he  recom- 
mends that  if  the  secretion  be  normal,  and  contain  no  albumen,  nitric 
acid  should  be  used  in  preference  to  hydrochloric  acid.  A  temperature 
of  98^  Fahr.  has  the  advantage  of  not  admitting  the  precipitation  of 
any  urates ;  and,  further,  crystals  formed  at  this  temperature  are  much 
larger  and  more  easily  collected  than  those  produced  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  He  disapproves  of  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  because, 
Ist,  uric  acid  is  relatively  soluble  in  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
is  thus  affected ;  and  because,  2udly,  hydrochloric  acid  favours  the  acid 
fermentation  and  the  development  of  certain  oonfervoid  growth^ 
which  act  as  yeast-cells  on  the  urates,  and  decompose  them  with  great 
rapidity.  If  the  urine  contain  albumen,  acetic  acid,  or  the  common 
phosphoric  acid,  should  be  used. 

The  following  form  of  urinary  sediment  will  probably  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers : 

''When  af^earing  as  a  precipitate  in  alkaline  (ammoBiaeal)  mine,  urate  =of 
ammonia  forms  very  slender  dumb-bells.  This  form  I  kaTe  met  with  ia  per- 
fectly black  alkaline  luriue  from  a  child  sufferiug  from  dropsy  after  seadatma. 
It  was  mixed  with  rosettes  and  hexagonal  plates  of  urate  of  soda,  the  deposit 
being  perfectly  black  after  filtration.*** 

Thd  daily  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  liable  to  great  variations,  (^Tenin 
a  state  of  perfect  health.  Our  author  gives  1*0  gramme  aa  the 
imanimiim,  0-02  of  a  gramme  as  the  minimun^  and  0:^  of  a  gcawae 
(or  7*72  grains)  as  the  mean. 

Patients  are  of^en  unnecessarily  alarmed  by  obserying  a  depoait  of 
urates  in  the  urine.  The  indication  of  such  a  deposit,  however,  only 
becomes  important  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  total  quantity 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  88-9. 
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ai  urine  ind  of  disBolved  urates  discharged  in  tw^itj-four  hours.  There 
two  osooB  to  be  considered. 


J  a)  "  If  the  bnlk  of  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  is  (he  normal  average, 
[  if  a  sediment  of  urates  continues  to  exist  in  that  urine,  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  an  excess  of  urates  is  present." 

(6)  "  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  is  beloir  the 
avtnige,  a  deposit  may  possibly  be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  due  to  saturation  only. 
•Hie  miest  jprocess  of  ascertaining  this,  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  at 
least,  is  to  duute  the  urine  with  water  to  its  average  bulk,  and  to  sbake  it  welL 
If  the  deposit  does  not  entirely  dissolve,  an  excess  of  urates  is  present." 

Dr.  Thudiohum  lays  down  the  following  therapeutic  rule  in  connexion 
with  tbe  deposition  of  urates  :  The  individual  whose  urine  has  deiK>- 
ttted  the  urates  does  not  drink  water  enough,  and  must  drink  more  ; 
»ad  most  drink  so  much  that  the  urine  (at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  tkte  air)  shall  remain  clear. 

As  &r  as  we  know,  our  author  is  the  first  chemist  who  has  deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  urine. 

In  the  following  table  A  and  B  represent  two  healthy  persons 
(men),  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  weighing  154  lbs.  and  159  lbs. 
roBpectively. 

Ho.  of  No.  of  days  Mean  daily  creatinine.    Mean  daily  or«atitte» 

obaenrationfl.  observed.  in  gnunmes.  in  grammes, 

(1  5  9-66  6-32 

A      J8  4  6-61  4-68 

(6  6  6-00  3-67 

{3  2  C-31  477 

4  6  3-66  3-46 

6  3  8-76  4-36 


The  statement  in  p.  120,  that  creatine  is  absent  in  the  brain,  is  in- 
oorrect,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  statement  of  Lerch^  who  asserts  that  he 
hm  obtained  it  from  this  organ. 

The  chapter  on  Hippuric  Acid  is  confessedly  unsatisfactory.  It 
contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  but  leaves  all 
the  physiological  and  pathological  difficulties  untouched.  Why,  for 
instance^  does  hippuric  acid  occur  in  the  urine  of  Herbivora  and  not 
of  CSamivora  f  What  is  the  source  of  the  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine 
of  the  former  1  Why  is  it  almost  always  in  excess  in  the  mine  of 
diabetic  patiently  and  in  the  very  acid  urine  passed  in  some  forms  of 
fersr  9  Why  are  no  special  symptoms  associated  with  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  this  constituent  in  the  urine  1 

The  only  investigations  of  any  importance  on  this  subject  which 
our  author  has  omitted  to  notice,  are  those  of  Weismann,  and  those 
of  Kfihne  and  Hallwachs  ;*  the  two  latter  observers  seem  by  their  ex- 
psrimentB  to  have  established  the  view  (originally  propounded,  we 
Mievet)  by  Duchek),  that  it  is  the  glycine  (glycocoll  of  some  chemists) 
of  the  bile  or  of  the  liver  which  is  converted,  either  within  the  liver 
tft  In  the  blood,  into  hippuric  acid.     Hallwachst  has  subsequently 

•  JMbiY  Ittr  patlKd.  Anrnt.  nnd  Physiol.,  Band  xii.  p.  88C. 

t  Ueber  den  Unprong  der  Hippunaure  im  Ilarn  der  rflanzenfiresser.    FrefMCbfiit* 
GdttiBgcn,  1857. 
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published  a  Prize  Theeis  '  On  ibe  Origin  of  the  Hippnrio  Add  lu  tne 
(Trine  of  the  Hocbivoni,'  which,  howevm*,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  itti 
iMgnlive  results.  He  distinctly  proves  by  a  long  series  of  CM^fully' 
ocmdaoted  exj>erimenta  nud  anulysca,  that  the  iiatuntl  food  o£  tbe 
Hei'bivom  contains  uo  ]>enEoyl-compound  (in  the  ordinBty  aoosptation 
of  the  term),  which  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the  hippnric 
acid,  and  tints  cstahlishee  (ns  the  ndjudicators  of  the  prise  beliwi;)  the 
Jact  that  the  proilnction  of  tiiia  add  is  due  not  to  any  peculiarity  of 
the  food,  but  to  some  special  mode  to  which  their  metamorphosw  of 
tissue  proceeds,  probably  to  tbe  slowness  of  tLis  action  u  oomparwl 
nrith  the  rapid  dL-stmotiou  of  the  tissues  in  the  earnivoTs. 

Wefsmaiin,*  who  competed  with  Hallwachs  for  the  ]itize  oifered  by 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Georgia  Augusta,  and  to  whom  a  priee  iraS 
likewise  awardctl,  has  also  published  his  Thesis.  The  main  point  tff 
his  essay  is  to  show  that  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  is  due  to  the 
natnraof  the  food,  and  that  ligniu  is  its  most  probable  aource,  a  view 
to  which  little  weight  can,  we  think,  be  attacbetL  We  eztraot  4k* 
ibUowing  remarka  on  the  influence  of  the  food  on  the  Moonub  of 
faipiKiric  acid  excreted  daily  by  bimsolf : 

"  On  a  miied  diet  my  urine  contaiued  on  an  overage  (the  mean  of  twenty- 
avs  obserrations)  0'14&  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid,  uid  the  quaotity  eiereted 
in  twentj-four  hours  averaged  9-473  grammee. 

"  On  a  purely  aiiiual  diet  my  urine  eootoined  on  an  averaoc  (mean  -of  eight 
obsaratioiis)  0  060  per  cent,  or  hippuric  acid;  the.mcau  daily  gnautil|jA'Bs 
only  0'765  of  a  gramme,  oud  the  omouut  fell,  after  one  daj'a  aauRal  dieL  lo 
07^8  of  B  grooime,  the  quanlily  ou  the  previous  day  having  been  I&DS 
grammes;  and  during  the  three  days  on  which  the  nuretj  animal  dieC'tAk 
maintained  the  numbers  were  0-798  of  a  gramme  (on  tne  1st  day),  I>f23  of  a 
eraimue  (on  the  2od  day),  and  0' 775  of  a  ^iiiumc  (on  the  3rd  daj),  to  Ihat 
jWe  was  no  reason  tn  helievc  tliat  they  would  further  diminish  if  thc-R!iunxal 
diet  were  kinger  cantiaued. 

"Ou  a  bread  diet,  on  which  I  subsisted  for  seven  days,  taking  onlj  ht^ 
apd  water,  my  urine  eoutaincd  ou  on  average  0070  per  cent,  of  luppunc  itp4i 
tpi  here  also  soou  snnk  to  a  fixed  hmit,  beyond  which  it  did  not  falf  duno^  i^ 
continuance  of  this  diet. 

"In  order  to  convince  myself  with  ceriaintj  that  no  conalitucnti 
food  retained  in  the  body  could  hLiTC  given  rise  to  the  formatlo 
juric  acid  during  the  above  eiperimenta  on  a  purely  animal  and  a 
diet,  I  frequently  analysed  the  urine  of  tophus-patients,  who  foi 
VediS  had  token  notliinK  but  milk  and  bouillon,  and  invoriabl; 
contain  hippuric  acid.  The  urine  of  these  patients  conUine4  (U 
(the  mean  Of  twelve  oWrvatioua  on  seven  patients),  O'OSO  per 
puric  acid," 

Dr.  Thudichum's  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cotiatdersibih  of 
chlorine  and  the  chlorides.  We  extract  the  folIowiDff'nbiaiilcA'i^  t%h 
quaqtity  of  chlorine  that  is  daily  excreted  by  healtSyiiersaAs  'iHS^ 
c^fFereut  phyeiological  conditions  : —  '  ■'.'.'■" ''""' 

i^That  theamount  Of  chlonno  discharged  duingtwentf-foarhanra^mnAfiB 
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diferent  mdividoals,  ondoabtedly  depends  mainly  upou  the  fact,  that  unequal 
amomiis  6t  diloiide  of  sodium  arc  ingested  witli  the  food  of  difici'eiit  persoilA* 
SidloM  wbo  Imve  lived  on  salt  rations  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lire  spent 
atoat,  ipiil  disdmrge  an  cxtraordinarj  amount  of  chlorine  in  their  urines 
because  tke  ordiiary  food  of  our  kitchen  is  insipid  to  them  without  the  addition 
ef  «a  MBooni  of  salt  that  would  make  any  ordinary  person  ill  .  •  •  .  The 
amount  of .  ohloriue  diachat]ged  by  an  individual  varies  on  different  days 
aocsDiding  to  and  corresponding  witn  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  takeu 

Srith  his Ibod.  "When  ralck  ate  strongly  salt  food  on  three  successive  days, 
e  discharged  the  following  respective  amounts  of  chlorine — viz.,  60,  7*8,  aiia 
10*8  grkmmes  during  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  he  partook  of  food  con- 
tainii|g>  BO  addition  of  salt,  h6  discharged  3*5,  1*6,  and  0*9  grammes  of  chbrine 
on  the  three  respective  davs  succeeding  the  experiment.  Professor  Vogel 
observed  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged  per  nour  by  several  individuals 
who  had  taken  kitchen  salt  in  doses  not  sufficiently  large  to  purge  thorn.  In 
all  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged  per  hour  was  increased  and  rose  from  0*^ 
to  1*0,  nay,  even  1*8  grammes." 

As  a  general  mle,  it  appears,  from  the  researcheB  oi  Hegar  and 
eibeiv^  tbat  the  urine  is  richest  in  chlorine  a  few  hours  after  the 
krgeM  meal  of  the  day,  and  pooi-est  during  the  period  of  sleep ;  axid 
further,  that  mental  and  bodily  activity  will  increase  the  secretory 
activity  for  chlorine  of  the  kidneys  at  any  time  during  the  day  or 
ai^t.  Vogel  has,  however,  sliown,  that  by  the  ingestion  into  the 
system  of  Urge  quantities  of  water,  the  amount  of  chlorine  (like  that 
of  orine  and  urea)  is  increased. 

8inoe  the  time  of  Redtenbacher's  well-known  discovery  of  the  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  the  chlorides  in  pneumonia,  many  observers 
have  carefully  noted  the  variations  of  these  salts  in  various  forms 
of  disease. 

"  The  result  (says  our  author)  of  many  observations  of  Vogel  and  others,  last 
of  myself,  is,  that  in  all  acute  febrile  diseases  the  amount  of  chlorine  dischar^d 
jn  the  urine  sinks  rapidly  to  a  minimum,  say  one-hundredth  part  of  the  ^uannty 
abrihal  to  the  individual,  until  at  last  in  certain  cases  it  disappears  entirely  for 
i  ^rt  time.  When  the  diseased  action  is  abating,  the  amount  of  the 
chlorides  rises  during  convalescence,  sometimes  above  the  normal  average. 
We  have  ahready  seen  tiiat  the  total  cmautity  of  urine  has  a  similar  relation  to 
the  stages  of  acute  febrile  diseases.  But  it  is  the  reverse  witli  the  colouring' 
matter  or  unematine,  the  amount  of  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  chlorine:  so  tluit  when  the  latter  is  entirely  absent,  the  former  is  dis- 
ehaiged  in  the  largest  quantity.  Urea,  on  the  other  hand,  though  rising  at 
first  m  aroount  inversely  to  the  sinking  of  the  amount  of  chlorine,  afterwards 
inica  below  the  healthy  average,  and  dfuring  convalescence  rises  parallel  with 
the  amount  of  chlorine." 

,.,  l^hefplloiying  instance  will  show  what  variations  may  be  cxp^ted 
~~iv  ajunjifur  c^ajses.  In  a  man  with  severe  pleuro-pneumonia,  Vogel 
\  iioit  tlie  total  quantity  of  chlorine  sunk  to  OG  gramme  on  the 
day^  to  0*3  gramme  on  the  fourth,  and  on  the  fifth  to  almost 
nothing.  From  this  date  an  improvement  took  place,  ftlid  the 
eUoriae  Toae  oa  the  suoceoding  days  to  0*4,  1*8,  2*6,  5-5,  90,  and 
10*7  grammes,  the  latter  being  about  the  normal  average. 
""  AtlMcliitiiil^typhttti,  acute  riienmaiism,  pyoemia,  and  pleurisy,  are^ 
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in  addition  to  pneaxDonis^  diseases  in  which  this  Taxiaiion  of  the 
chlorides  has  been  especially  noticed.  In  chronic  diseases  the  excretion 
of  chlorine  is  generally  diminished,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bad 
nutrition,  and  generally  poor  appetite  of  patients  of  this  dais.  Dia- 
betes insipidus  forms,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  1b  a  case  of 
this  nature,  Yogel  found  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged  by  iit» 
urine  to  be  occasionally  increased  to  29*0  grammea  The  same  excel- 
lent observer  found  that  dropsical  patients,  under  the  influence  of 
diuretics,  discharged  an  increased  quantity  of  chlorine^  which  most 
havo  passed  (dissolved  in  the  exudations,  &c.)  into  the  tissues  and 
cavities.  In  dropsical  or  hydrsemic  cases  an  increase  of  the  chloiideB 
in  the  urine  is  a  favourable  symptom. 

Tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  chapter  on  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates 
that  need  detain  us,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  phoephorie 
acid  and  the  phosphates. 

Taking  the  mean  results  of  the  analyses  of  Breed,  Winter,  Moaler, 
Ncubauer,  and  Aubert,  our  author  finds  that  the  average  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  discharged  by  an  adult  male  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
3*66  grammes ;  and  further,  that  there  is  a  regular  rise  and  fall  in  the 
hourly  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  rise  invariably  taking  place  soon 
after  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  The  maximum  secretion  was 
observed  during  the  hours  of  the  evening,  the  quantity  falling  during 
the  night,  and  being  at  the  minimum  in  the  morning. 

As  the  internal  use  of  sulphur,  sulphurets,  sulphuric  acid,  and  anl* 
phates  increases  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  so  we  find 
that  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  phosphorns,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  acid,  or  of  phosphates,  or  in  combination  with  albuminous  sub* 
stances,  gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  total  abstin^ice  from  food,  or  from  food 
containing  phosphorus,  diminishes  the  amount  of  phosphoric  sd<^ 
but  does  not  cause  its  entire  disappearance,  the  small  persistent  pdN 
tion  being  probably  due  to  the  continuous  oxidation  of  albuminous 
tissues. 

The  results  regarding  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  nrioA 
in  disease,  as  determined  by  Yogel  from  more  than  one  thoosandl 
observations,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"In  acute  hut  not  very  severe  diseases  the  amount  of  pbosphotic  add 
in  the  urine  decreases  at  first  most  probably  in  consequence  of  thelowdisiy 
and  afterwards  rises  again  with  a  more  liberal  allowanoe  of  Ibod.  Du^salg 
convalescence,  the  normal  amount  is  sometimes  exceeded  in  oonsequenos  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  food.  '^ 

*'  If  the  illness,  though  combined  with  violent  fever,  only  lasts  fbr  a  short 
tine,  the  deerease  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  very  sli^,  uvd  scultdjf 
perceptible.  ' 

'*  When  the  diseases  are  of  a  more  severe  nature,  so  as  to  cause  a  leng  sfasU* 
nence  from  food,  or  to  take  a  fatal  turn,  the  decrease  of  the  phosphoric  mad  u^ 
the  \urinef  becomes  much  more  considerable.  , 

**  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  discharged  duriiLflr 
the  height  of  acute  diseases  may  considerably  etcedd  the  'ilmduiif  SiiM^Emrm 
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V^In'diTQiue  diseases  the  exoretion  of  phoepborio  add  takes  a  rcrj  irreg^olar 
co^ne^  «nd  though  remainmg  mottljr  bdow  the  norawl  average,  may  aometimea 
considerably  exceed  it/' 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  any  spedal  remark  in  the  two  snc- 
ceeding  cJiaptera  on  **  The  Free  Acid  of  the  Urine/*  and  on  ^  Potash 
and  Soda." 

The  next  chapter;  on  '^Lime  and* Magnesia,**  includes  the  considera- 
tion of  Deposits  of  Earthy  Phosphates.  We  extract  the  following 
ssntaDoeB  in  referraice  to  this  important  subject : 

"As  a  rale,  deposits  of  earthy  phosphates  can  exist  only  iii  urines  exerting 
as  aUBBline  reaction  upon  test-paper.  There  is  only  one  (questionable)  ease  in 
which  a  deposit  of  an  earthy  phosphate  is  compatible  with  an  acid  reaction  of  the 
uiine — ^namely,  when  urine  containing  little  or  no  free  acid  exerts  an  acid  reactbn 
from  the  presence  of  chU^e  of  ammonium.  In  this  case  a  deposit  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia  may  perhaps  exist,  for  the  salt  is  little  or  not  soluble  in  chloride 
of  ammonium.  But  phosphate  of  lime  is  so  soluble  in  the  latter  salt  that  it 
could  not  exist  us  a  ^osit  so  long  as  any  acidity  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  not  neutralised.  Toe  observations  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  of 
mine  having  an  acid  reaction  and  yet  containing  a  permanent  deposit  of  phos- 
phates (See  Dr.  G.  Bird's  *  Urinary  Deposits/  p.  260,  $  2Gr),  if  they  cannot 
be  explained  in  the  way  just  detailed,  must  be  considered  as  fallaciotts.  They 
are  contrary  to  the  commonest  law  of  chemistry.  I  have  made  some  observa* 
tionJs  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  niauncr  in  which  such  statements  have 
come  to  be  called  obseryations.  Clear  acid  urine  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  hours,  when  a  pellicle  of  phosphates  was  observed  on  the  surface.  Blue 
test-paper,  immersed  an  inch  deep  into  the  fluid,  on  beinsp  withdrawn,  had 
beosoie  red.  Another  piece  of  the  blue  test-paper  was  now  laid  flat  upon  the 
sv&OB  of  the  fluid,  when  no  reaction  took  place.  The  upper  stratum  of  the 
uzine  had  evidently  become  alkaline  under  the  hifluenee  of  the  air,  while  the 
lower  strata  had  retained  their  addity." 

The  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  normally  discharged  by  the  nrine 
in  tweniy-foiir  hours,  has  been  determined  by  several  observers. 
Btneke  fizea  it  at  1*2  gramme  for  a  healthy  man ;  whilo  Lehmann 
finmd  thathe  discharged  1*09,  and  Bocker  1*48  grammes.  We  cannot, 
howeTer,  give  any  fixed  average,  as  the  quantity  depends  upon  the 
amoimt  of  earthy  matter  taken  in  the  food,  and  not  discharged  with 

theteosa. 

Our  author  lays  down  the  following  general  rules  regarding  the 
pathological  indications  afibrded  by  the  presence  of  these  deposits  : 

L  "The  presence  of  earthy  phosphates  iu  the  urine  is  indicative  of  the 
jtlir^no  ooniution  of  that  fluid." 

H.  **  If  the  m'edpitate  of  earthy  phosphates  is  entirely  amorphous,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  alkali  which  forme^i  it  was  not  ammonia.'' 

^'^If,  bowever,  the  predpitate  contains  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  it 
■TiiiftalTi  the  presence  of  ammonia,  arising  most  probably  from  the  deeomposi- 
tioQ  of  urea.** 

It  IM  been  long  known  that  animal  diet  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  'aeidity  of  the  urine,  while  vegetable  diet  acts  in  the  opposite 
manner.  Dr.  Thudichum  lays  great  stress  on  this  fact.  The  aXKaline 
u^ba  oAea  noticed  in  aged  paupers  is,  or  may  be,  the  oonseqoenoe  of  a 
deficJcnt  nipply  of  aninud  food,  and  we  can  very  generally  render  thehr 


urine  agaiu  aoid  by  a  proper  allowance  of  meat.  A  limilaf  tr^tldlQlbi 
may  often  be  suoceasfiillj  adopted  in  ancemia--^  ditecme  in  vhidi  ^ 
usually  find  a  deficiency  of  the  free  acid  of  the  urine. 

Passing  over  several  chapters,  we  arrive  at  the  oonsideration  of 
albumen.  Our  author  observes,  that  '^  when  albumen  is  digested  vitli 
permanganate  of  potash,  urea  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  prodnola  of 
oxidation  ;**  and  in  his  chapter  on  fibrin e,  he  observes,  that  ^B^champ 
has  produced  urea  from  fibrin  by  oxidising  agents,  so  that  the  ultimate 
fate  of  fibrino  appears  to  be  determined.*'  We  are  sony  to  be  compelled 
to  state  that  St&deler  has  very  recently  overthrown  B^hamp*s  sup- 
posed discovery,  and  has  shown  (we  fear,  beyond  a  doubt)  that  ho 
mistook  benzoic  acid,  which  would  naturally  be  formed  during  tlM 
experiments,  for  urea.  We  regret  that  our  limited  spaoe  compels  os 
to  omit  any  notice  of  the  section  on  the  ''  pathologicid  indicatdons  of 
albumen,"  which  concludes  this  chapter. 

The  chapter  on  Grape-sugar  is  followed  by  one  on  Acetone,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  uriDC,  blood,  and  most  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  diabetic  patient.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  odour  so 
frequently  noticed  in  diabetic  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  smaU 
quantities  of  this  substance.  The  suggestion  that  the  odorous  sabstanot 
in  question  was  acetone,  is  due  to  Dr.  Lerch  ;  the  determination  of  it 
was  made  by  Fetters.  , 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware  ttiat  indid^u,  j^i.gPAir 
like  vegetable  substance,  which  when  boiled  with  ac;ds  yields  xaAw 
blue,  seems  from  the  researches  of  Schunck  and  others  to  be  g^QfinMlqr 
present  in  small  quantity  in  healthy  human  urine.  The  urinoi^  of 
forty  difierent  individuals,  all  of  whom  wei^  apparently  in  a  good;  qmo 
of  health,  yielded,  with  a  single  exception,  more  or  less  indigo  biut^ 
The  persons  in  question  wei'e  of  both  sexes,  and  their  sges  varied  frpzio^ 
seven  to  fifty-five  j  and  diet  seemed  to  produce  no  definite  effect  uppA 
the  quantity  of  indigo  blue  that  occurred.  The  urine  of  the  horse  ant 
cow  (especially  of  the  horse)  gave  comparatively  very  large  quaaLtitiqi 
of  this  substanca  It  does  not  seem  (from  the  recent  investigatioaa  cf 
Yirchow)  that  the  presence  of  this  substance  even  in  some  excefi^  ia 
indicative  of  any  peculiar  morbid  state ;  concentration  being  apparentTf  • 
the  main  condition  upon  which  its  detection  depends.  It  was  tormexly 
believed  to  be  specially  associated  with  albuminuria.  , 

The  chapter  on  ''  Oxalic  acid"  contains  many  original  obeervatioBii 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  physical  and  chenucal  charaqi^ 
of  the  difibrent  crystalline  forms  which  we  generally  coiudder  to  ueriain, 
to  oxalate  of  lime,  and  is  well  woi^thy  of  a  careful  perusaL  .         ,       ,'. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  full  consideration  of  what  ou,r  itatbor 
terma  unpkame  mdmtancea — ^those  substances,  namely,  wmch  pan. 
through  the  body  and  reappear  in  the  urine  without  underfloiqff^ 
decomposition..    We  shall  take  as  our  final  extract,  our  aufik)!^ 
remaika  on  the  pawage  of  strychnine  into  the  nrinei  and  tbe  miytfiod. 
to  be  empk>yed  for  its  detection. 

''Stiy^Biue  when  introdueed  into  the  animal  eoonomt  in  any,  niq^ibk) 
qmdit|-*lor  aampk^  in  the  ordinary  medical  doses  «i  firom  one-tenth  to  OM^' 
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IvcaluetU  of  a  gniii,  repeated  at  intervals,  reappears'  iu  the  urine.  ...  In 
oi-der  to  obtain  ati/cl^imefciom  uriue,  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  evaporate  tlic 
fluid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  sjrup,  to  make  it  strongly  alkaline  by  caustic 
potassa»  and  to  shake  it  with  large  and  repeated  quantities  of  ether.  The 
ethMil  solution,  which  is  only  obtained  after  some  standing,  and  sometimes 
oa\f  after  the  addition  of  some  alcohol,  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphunc  acid  on  the  water-bath.  After  several 
hotuB*  du^tioD^  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  fluid  is 
then  maae  alkaliM,  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  which  after  evaporaf  ion  wm 
leave  strjclinine,  to  be  tested  by  the  taste,  and  by  the  reaction  with  bicliromoie 
of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  reaction  is  best  effected  in  the 
followiiif^  manner.  The  solution  in  water  of  the  supposed  alkaloid  is  placed  in 
a  small  china  dish,  and  after  evaporation  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature^  is 
dissolred  in  a  drop  or  several  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  uo^ 
spread  over  the  space  of  about  a  fourpenny  piece.  A  small  granule  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  18  now  dropped  into  the  solution.  On  moving  the  fluid  by 
giving  the  china  dish  different  inclinations,  violet  streaks  arc  perceived  to  flo^ 
from  the  grannie  of  bichromate,  and  on  moving  the  crystals  to  and  fro  in  the 
fluid  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  the  entire  solution  soon  assumes  a  fine  purple 
colour  (Otto). 

"One  grain  of  a  solution  of  strychnine,  containing  one  fortv-thousandthnart 
of  a  grain  of  solid  stiychnine,  yielded  this  test  auite  clearly.  JFive  drops  oi  the 
lame  sohiiiota  brought  upon  the  tongue,  had  a  aecidedly  bitter  taste ;  on  some 
occasional  two  or  tnree  drops  would  permit  the  bitterness  to  be  recognised.*' 

We  oaght  to  mention  tbat  the  Tolainetric  method;}  of  testing  for  the 

'various  BUbstances  occurring  iu  the  urine,  are  very  fully  given  in  tUi$ 

iiolame :  tbey  are  as  yet  little  known  or  practiaod  in  this  country; 

although  in  many  cases  they  present  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary 

modes  of  analysis. 

When  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  which  we  doubt  not  will  soon  be 
the  case^  we  would  suggest  a  revision  of  the  references  ffiveu  in  the  footr 
notes.  Thus  in  pp.  15  and  77,  there  arc  notes  referring  to  previously 
quoted  works  of  Yogel  and  Gerhardt,  yet  where  these  works  are  pr6« 
tioualy  quoted  we  cannot  ascertain.  There  are  also  a  few  words  ooca* 
uonally'mot  with  which  have  as  yet  hardly  established  themselves  £q 
die  English  language,  as  for  instance  hydrothiony  in  p.  299,  a  substanOe 
fkmiliar  to  our  readers  under  the  term  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
!fheae  are,  however,  very  slight  drawbacks,  and  upon  the  whole  WB 
may  award  our  author  great  praise  for  his  very  painstaking  and 
eUborate  work.  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  urine. 

We  regret  that  wo  cannot  speak  in  equally  favourable  terms  of  the 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird*s  "  Urinary  Deposits,*'  edited  by  Dr. 
Birkeit.  While  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  in  this 
edition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  equally  important  matter  of  whioh  so 
notiee  is  taken,  while  a  good  deal  that  had  better  have  been  removed  is 
rvtaiued. 

A  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  arises  from  the- 
fiict  that  the  reader  has  no  means  of  deciding  to  whom  the  authorship 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  volume  is  due.  By  the  use  of  brackets  or 
imtiusi  Dr.  Biikett  might  easily  have  indicated  what  his  addiiion^reaU]!^ 
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are.  •  Let  us  turn,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  p.  47.  Who  is  the  "  old 
pupil "  who  bears  his  humble  testimony  to  the  el^ant  scholarship  of 
Dr.  Eeate  )  Is  it  Dr.  Bird  or  Dr.  Birkett  1  Is  it,  we  ask,  fair  to 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  on  so  interesting  and  important  a  question  ? 

In  pp.  94,  95 f  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  whose  views  are  being 
expressed.  We  seem  to  have  an  inexplicable  admixture  of  incon* 
giiious  views.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  series  of  analyses  of 
urinary  sediments  by  Dr.  Letheby.  These  analyses  are  succeeded  by 
the  natural  remark,  "  that  the  deposits  usually  considered  to  consist 
principally  of  urate  of  ammonia,  are  in  reality  made  up  of  urates  of 
lime,  potash,  and  soda.  ...  As  these  views  are  ingenious*'  [they  are 
better  than  iogenious;  they  have  just  been  proved  to  be  true  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs],  "  and  are  still  supported  by  some  chemists,  I 
have  hesitated  to  remove  them,  though  myself  persuaded  of  their 
fallacy.  I  believe  that  the  explanation  of  the  proximate  formation  of 
these  deposits  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  uric  acid  on  the  micro* 
cosmic  salt  or  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia."  If  our  readers 
can  extract  any  clear  ideas  as  to  who  is  persuaded  of  the  fallacy 
alluded  to  ia  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  why  any  one  should  hold 
views  directly  based  on  Dr.  Letheby's  analyses  to  be  fallacious,  they 
will  deserve  credit  for  their  ingenuity. 

Were  we  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  object  to  the 
editor's  allowing  Dr.  Bird's  remark  in  p.  105,  that  lactic  acid  exists  in 
the  sweat,  to  remain  uncorrected.  Schottin,  who  worked  under  Leh- 
man ns  direct  observation,  ascertained  that  no  lactic  acid  occurred  in 
that  excretion  either  in  health  or  in  disease.  And  why  is  Pelouze's 
fallacious  test  for  lactic  acid  still  given  ?  Ten  years  ago,  or  more, 
Pelouze  himself  showed  that  it  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  Again,  in 
p.  112,  we  find  Dr.  Kemp's  analysis  of  the  organic  material  of  human 
bile  quoted  and  contrasted  with  analyses  of  hippuric  acid  and  lu-inary 
colouring  matter.  Does  not  the  discovery  (and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
recent  discovery)  of  sulphur  in  the  bile  altogether  do  away  with  tlie 
value  of  such  comparisons  ? 

In  our  ]>eru8al  of  the  fourth  chapter.  On  the  Pathology  of  Uric  Acid, 
and  its  Combinations,  we  made  the  singular  discovery  that  the  great 
drainage-system  which  is  spreading  itself  so  widely  and  rapidly  over 
all  our  agricultural  districts,  is  making  marvellous  advances  in  the 
human  syHtem.  In  p.  144  of  the  fourth  edition  (published  in  1853), 
we  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Surely  such  an  amount  of  drainage  as  73  feet  in  every  square  inch  of  skin, 
assuming  this  to  be  the  average  of  the  whole  body,  is  something  wonderful, 
and  the  thought  naturally  intrudes  itself — what  if  this  drainage  were  obstructed? 
The  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk, 
is  about  2500 ;  the  number  of  pores,  therefore,  is  700,000,  and  tne  number  of 
inches  of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000 — that  is,  145,833  feet,  or  48,600  yards, 
or  nearly  28  miles." 

In  p.  154  of  the  present  edition  (published  in  1857),  we  find  that 
the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube  has  been  increased  to 
2,205,000  inches,  or  nearly  34  miles  j  so  that  if  the  above  data  are 
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tenstworthyy  about  six  miles  of  tubing  have  been  laid  down  in  **  a 
jnan  of  oirdinary  height  and  bulk''  in  the  course  of  four  years ! 

In  the  Kveuth  chapter,  On  the  Chemical  Pathology  of  Cystine,  Dr. 
Bird,  after  comparing  the  per-oentage  compositions  of  this  substance 
and  taurine,  obaerves,  that  '^  it  appears  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
axcretion  of  cystine  may  be  a  means  under  certain  circumstances  of 
oompensating  for  deficient  action  of  the  liver  quoad  the  excretion  of 
Bttlphar."  The  editor  might  have  appropriately  strengthened  this  view 
by  a  reference  to  the  recent  observations  of  Yirdiow  and  Cloetta, 
£n>m  which  it  appears  that  cystine  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
liver,  and  that  both  taurine  and  cystine  (sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
tiie  other)  may  be  detected  in  the  kidneys. 

la  minor  pwnts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  correction  of  the  press,  we 
find  a  similar  want  of  careful  editorial  superintendence.  We  have 
addom  aeen  proper  names  so  cruelly  maltreated.  Thus  we  find  Donne 
ftr  Donn6  (p.  376) ;  Erischen  for  Erichsen  (p.  431)  ;  GruUot  and 
LeUaooe  for  GuUlot  and  Leblanc  (p.  407)  ;  Kolliker  for  Kolliker 
(pb  373)  ;  Ejrahmer  lor  Kramer  (p.  451),  or  vioe^mrsd,  both  spellings 
being  given  on  the  same  page ;  Lallelard  for  Lallemand  (p.  378) ; 
Mulder  for  Mulder  (pp.  344,  350,  357,  dw.)  ;  Pellischer  for  Pillischer 
(p.  281)  ;  Stadder  for  Stadeler  (p.  17)  ;  and  Wohler  for  Wohler  (pp. 
123,  244,  dec.).  The  word  hyoscyamus  is  frequently  spelt  hyosciamus ; 
•everal  chemical  formulra  contain  serious  errors  (see  pp.  41,  201,  and 
332)  ;  we  read  of  urates  in  one  place,  while  in  another  the  same  salts 
are  termed  bi-urates ;  while  in  one  part  of  the  book  phosphoric  acid 
28  ff^bolically  designated  as  P,  O^,  in  another  page  we  find  the  same 
add  written  Ph.  O^  ;  and  finally,  in  p.  396,  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
<  Arcbiv  fur  Physiologysche  Chimie,'  the  first  word  of  this  title  being 
the  only  one  that  does  not  contain  a  gross  blunder. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  venture  to  recommend  that  if  another 
e^itioa  should  be  called  for,  Dr.  Birkett  will  best  discharge  his  editorial 
duties  by  removing  with  no  sparing  hand  those  "  passages  and  plates 
that  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  value  from  the  recent  progress  of  scien- 
tifio  inquiry"  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  preface ;  by  condensing  many 
poriiona  of  the  volume  which  belong  rather  to  physiology  generally 
than  to  the  special  object  to  which  the  work  is  nominally  devoted  (for 
inatanoe,  the  first  three  chapters  might  advantageously  be  condensed 
into  one)  ;  by  omitting  a  good  many  of  the  cases ;  and  finally,  by  only 
introducing  such  additions  as  have  a  practical  value  in  relation  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  '^  Urinary  Deposits." 


Review  XIV. 

Oujfs  ffospUal  Exports,  Edited  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  and 
Alfbed  Poland.  Third  Series.  VoL  IV. — London,  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  371. 

Wb  p«)oeed,  as  usual,  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  eminently  useful 
lariaL     Wh&n,  year  after  year,  we  behold  the  immense  number  of 


valuable  facts  which  by  these  /Keports'  are  added  to  the  stores  of 
medical  aciaaoe^  we  c^not  avoid  feeling  re^^t  that  the  example  of 
Guy's  is,&ot  followed  by  pthers  of  our  large  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial hospitals.  What  a  vast  amount  of  clinical  knowledge  is 
annually  lost  for  want  of  some  such  medinm  of  publicity !  While  we 
deprecate  the  modem  tendency  to  multiply  the  periodical  sources  of 
medical  literature,  we  believe  that  the  place  of  many  of  the  existing 
medical  journals  might  be  well  supplied  by  hospital  reports.  No  better 
model  could  be  selected  than  that  of  the  Beports  which  the  medical 
officers  of  Guy*s  Hospital  have  been  issuing  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  The  hospital  case-books  of  many  of  our  physicians  and  sur- 
geons»  if  carefully  analysed  after  a  series  of  years,  might  be  found  to 
contain  facts  which  could  have  no  small  influence  over  the  existing 
medical  practice,  and  in  many  instances  would  effect  a  complete  revo- 
lution. It  is  true  that  many  of  our  hospitals  have  not  the  means  and 
resources  possessed  by  Guy*s ;  but  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over' by 
two  or  more  joining  togeUier  for  the  object  in  question.  But  what- 
ever  the  plan  adopted,  we  are  convinced  that  a  more  extended  appli^ 
cation  of  the  materials  furnished  by  hospital  practice  would  do  far 
more  to  advance  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  than  any  amount 
of  speculative  writing  unsupported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  wellr 
observed  facta. 

The  present  number  of  the  *  Guy*s  Hospital  Keports*  contains  four* 
teen  original  communications,  which  are  illustrated  by  fourteen  litho^ 
graphic  plates  and  eight  woodcuts.  The  first  two  communications 
have  reference  to  the  same  case. 

I.  Case  of  EpUheUdl  C<mcer  qf  (Etophagtu,  in  which  Gaetrotomy 
was  performed.     By  S.  O.  Habersuon,  M.D. 

II.  Description  of  the  Operation  of  Gastrotomy.  By  J.  Cooper 
FoRSTEBi. — ^The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man,  aged  forty-seven,  who  was 
admitted  into  Guy  s  Hospital,  October  8th,  1857,  with  considerable 
dyspnoea  and  feeble  voice,  but  no  marked  physical  signs  of  miaohief  in 
the  chest.  After  he  had  been  in  hospital  for  some  time,  he  began  to 
sufier  from  severe  pain  in  the  throat  on  coughing,  and  subsequentljf^ 
on  swallowing.  Delutition  became  more  and  more  difficult  and 
painful,  and  towards  the  end  of  February,  1858,  the  commencement 
of  the  oesophagus  was  found  to  be  obstructed  by  a  rounded  tumour 
situated  below  the  epiglottis.  On  March  2nd,  the  dyspnosa  was  so 
extreme,  that  tracheotomy  was  performed,  but  without  much  benefit 
In  the  mean  time,  the  patient  had  become  emaciated  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  suffered  from  most  distressing  thirst,  and  a  fearful  sense  of 
starvation,  while  the  rectum  ejected  nutritious  enenuita  almost  at 
once.  It  was  obvious  that  the  patient  was  dying  from  pure  inanition, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  life  might  be  prolonged  for 
a  brief  period  if  any  means  could  be  devised  for  introducing  nutri- 
ment into  the  system.  Three  modes  of  relief  suggested  themselves : 
Ist,  the  forcible  introduction  of  an  .<fiSQphageal  tuboj.Snd^  oi>«iiDg 
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the  oesophagus  in  the  neck  ;  and,  3rd,  opening  the  stdn^h.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  rendered  the  first  of  theite  modes  a  very  hazardous 
on&  A  similar  case  is  alluded  to,  iti  which  an  eminent  surgeon  passed 
a  tube  through  the  diseased  mass,  and  injected  half  a  pint  of  beef-tea 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  situation  of  the  disease  would  have  ren- 
dered the  opening  of  the  ossophagus  formidable,  dangerous,  and  aseleso. 
Gastrotomy  alone  appeared  to  be  the  operation  which  could  possibly 
relieve  the  patient,  while  the  cases  recorded  and  collected  by  Dr. 
Murchison  diowed  that  wounds  of  the  stomach  might  become  con- 
verted into  permanent  fistulse,  and  life  be  prolonged  for  many  years.* 
After  due  deliberation,  therefore,  this  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  Forster  on  March  26th.  Chloroform  was  not  administered, 
as  the  patient  was  remarkably  cool  and  collected,  and  vomiting  above 
all  things  was  to  be  avoided.  The  external  incision  was  made  in  the 
left  Unea  Bemilunaris,  and  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was  that 
which  was  opened.  None  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaped  into 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  this  viscus,  which 
measured  about  an  inch,  were  carefully  attached  by  sutures  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  The  patient's  sufferings  were  evidently  mitigated^ 
and  the  horrors  of  a  death  from  thirst  and  starvation  averted  ;  while 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  had  the  relief  been  afRmled  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  might  have  been  more  permanent.  After  the  opera- 
tion, nutriment  and  stimulants  were  freely  introduced  into  the  stomach ; 
but  on  the  night  of  the  27th  &intness  came  on,  and  the  patient  gra- 
dually sank,  and  died  at  the  end  of  rather  more  than  forty-four  hours. 
After  death^  the  peritoneum  was  found  healthy;  no  inflammation^ 
effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  or  diminution  of  the  normal  smoothness 
of  this  membrane  could  be  detected  ;  while  the  opposed  serous  sur- 
fkces  round  the  margins  of  the  opening  were  found  slightly  adhering. 
The  growth  in  the  oesophagus  appeared  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
fKysterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  seat  of  greatest  con- 
fliriction  was  opposite  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum.  The  oeso^ 
pbagUB  above  this  was  much  ulcerated,  and  there  was  a  fistulous  oom- 
mutaication  with  the  trachea.  There  was  no  cancerous  disease  in  any 
other  oi^n  except  the  oesophagus.  The  two  papers  are  acoompani^ 
by  four  plates,  illustrating  the  operation  and  the  post-mortem 
fq>pearanoe& 

III.  PaUidogieal  Observations,  By  Samuel  WilkSt  M.D.-^1.  On 
Caneet  and  New  Growths, — We  here  meet  with  a  further  develop- 
ihtot  of  Dr.  Wilki's  views  of  the  pathology  of  morbid  growths,  to 
which  we  have  alreadyt  had  occasion  to  allude,  and  with  which  we  iii 
the -main  agree.   *  Dr.  Wilks  observes : — 

"We  will  state, at. the  outset  our  firm  conviction  that  cancer,  in  tnie  com- 
monly  received  acceptance  of  the  term,  has  no  peculiarities  which  can  always 
distinguish  it  from  other  morbid  growths,  or  even  from  many  healthy  structures. 

"■     ■         '  .  . 

.•  SejB  ICemoif'   on,,  QAftro-CntaneouB   Fistolje,  in   the    Forty-Fint  Volume  of  the 
McdU^'Cnufurgicit  'iTrftiifliietioiiB. 
'.  t  Mfe  afld  For.  ]fe4.<Mi^  »ev.,  Ai»n,  IS98,  p.  M». 
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Some  experience  in  testing  this  debateable  question  has  satisfactorily  proved 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  having  seen,  for  example,  well-marked  enccphaloid 
disease,  which  displayed  merely  small  nuclei  by  the  microscope,  ofifering  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  eye  of  those  well  versed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  known  healthy  cells  from  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  kidney,  from  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  &c.,  considered  as  can- 
cerous, when  this  idea  of  their  nature  was  suggested  to  the  observer."  (p.  19.) 

But  even  those  growths  which  are  "  homologous"  iu  their  structure, 
not  unfrequently  put  on  many  of  the  characters  which  for  long  were 
attributed  to  cancer  only — such  as  rapidity  of  growth,  tendency  to 
spread,  <kc. ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  arrange  tumours  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  so-called  "  malignancy,"  those  at  the  top  of  the  scale 
may  be  called  cancerous ;  but  we  can  draw  no  boundary  line  between 
the  last  on  the  scale,  which  we  would  style  cancer,  and  the  first,  wbich 
vte  would  designate  by.  some  other  name.  The  question,  then,  to  be 
asked  with  reference  to  a  new  growth  is  not  so  much — is  it  malignant 
or  not  ?  as — what  degree  of  malignancy  has  it  ?  Dr.  "Wilks  observes^ 
that  when  from  any  cause  a  blastema  is  thrown  out,  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  for  it  to  be  developed  into  tissues  similar  to  those  in  its 
vicinity  ;  but  if  there  is  any  "  vice  in  the  constitution,"  the  disposition 
in  the  new  formation  to  ally  itself  to  the  healthy  tissue  will  be  lessened. 
Thus  he  explains  the  origin  of  cancer,  and  we  are  therefore  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why,  at  another  place,  he  speaks  of  the  "  cachectic 
condition  spoken  of  in  cancer,"  as  only  a  result  of  the  local  disease, 
iinless  he  considers  a  vice  in  the  constitution,  and  a  cachexia,  as  two 
very  different  conditions,  the  distinction  between  which  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate.  The  author's  observations  are  accompanied  by  the  records 
of  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation  at  Guy's 
Hospital. 

In  reference  to  rtidanosisy  lie  holds  the  view  that  the  colouring  matter 
is  merely  adventitious,  and  may  occur  in  any  form  of  growth.  Hence 
he  accounts  for  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease.  "  A  simple  fibrous  tumour,  for  example,  near  the  eye,  may 
contain  pigment,  and  not  return.  A  cancer,  however,  in  the  same 
spot,  may  also  be  black,  and  that  shall  return."  (p.  33.)  Several  cases 
corroborative  of  this  opinion  are  alluded  to. 

2.  Acute  and  Chronic  Disease. — Dr.  Wilks  objects  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  chronic  diseases  are  very  frequently  the  sequela 
of  acute  j  and  endeavours  to  show  that  an  opposite  doctrine  is  much 
nearer  the  truth,  or  that  disease  is  mostly  chronic,  and  if  not  arrested 
will  become  acute.  One  remark  under  this  head  is  at  the  present 
moment  of  peculiar  interest : — 

''  Although  there  are  constantly  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in  the  hospital, 
post  mortem  inspection  has  not  revealed  a  single  idiopathic  case  for  more  than 
a  year  past ;  ana  the  same  may  be  said  of  pleurisy,  though  to  a  less  extent." 
(p.  52.) 

3.  On  tlie  Relative  Importance  of  Disease  of  the  Aortic  and  Mitral 
Valves  of  the  Heart. — If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  duration  of  illness 
or  loss  of  health  in  the  two  cases,  tlie  author  believes  that  the  general 
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opinion  is  correct  as  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  disease  wliich  has 
its  origin  in  the  mitral  valve ;  but  if  we  date  from  the  probable  time 
at  which  the  respective  maladies  commenced,  he  thinks  we  may  readily 
arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  fully 
corroborate  the  view,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  of  the  mitrsd 
on£ce  has  its  origin  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  ;  whereas  disease  of  the 
aortic  orifice  is  due  to  a  strain  on  the  vessel  or  valves,  occurring  for 
the  most  part  in  men  who  are  accustomed  to  use  strenuous  exertions 
with  their  arms. 

4.  Contre-Coup. — The  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  lend  no  support  to 
ike  prevalent  error,  that  when  a  blow  is  inflicted  at  one  point  of  the 
cranium,  a  fracture  and  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  base  may  certainly  be  fiuctured  from  a  fall 
on  the  vertex  ;  but  this  is  by  direct  continuance  of  the  force,  and  not  by 
contre-coup.  The  cerebral  substance  also  on  the  other  side  opposite  to 
the  fracture  may  become  torn,  and  extravasation  ensue.  Yet  in  such 
a  case  the  injury  to  the  brain  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  eflused 
bloody  and  could  not  be  benefited  by  any  surgical  interference. 
During  many  years,  the  author  has  never  seen  a  case  on  the  post- 
mortem table,  where  trephining  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  injured 
could  possibly  have  given  any  relief. 

5.  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis, — The  charactera  of  this  afi*ection 
iure  detailed  with  much  accuracy,  and  Dr.  Wilks  agrees  with  Dr. 
Adams  in  considering  it  as  distinct  from  both  rheumatism  and  gout. 

IV.  On  t/ie  Operation  of  Opening  the  Urethra  in  tlie  Perinceum. 
By  Thomas  Bryant. — Mr.  Bryant  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
moch-vexed  question  apart  from  all  }>ersonal  feeling.  His  remarks 
may  be  regarded  as  coming  from  one  entirely  unprejudiced,  and  merit 
the  attentive  perusal  of  the  surgeon.  He  justly  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  oi)ening  of  the  urethra  without  a  staff,  which  he  denomi- 
nates "  perineal  section,"  and  "  the  external  division,"  or  Syme's  Opera- 
tion. In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject, 
these  two  operations  have  too  frequently  been  confounded. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  the  histories  of  eighteen  cases  in  which 
one  or  other  of  these  operations  was  performed.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Bryant  speak  so  favourably  of  his  experience  of  Mr.  Syme's  ope- 
ration, and  that  he  has  failed  to  observe  those  frightful  consequences 
which  its  opponents  have  attributed  to  it.  His  opinion  regarding  the 
operation  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Cases  of  stricture  do  occur  occasionallj  which  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and  in  which  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  however  skilfully  performed,  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  severe  constitutional  and  local  disturbance  as  to  produce  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  others,  which  are  relieved  by  means  of  a  catheter,  and 
arc  even  ful^  dilated,  but  which  have  a  tendency  to  contract  again  immediately 
•pern  the  omission  of  the  treatment.  In  such  cases,  the  operation  of  *  external 
division '  is  most  valuable."  (p.  SO.) 

Such  are  the  only  cases,  and  only  such,  for  which  Mr.  Byrne  has  re- 
commended the  operation. 
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>  Y.  On  OpiMmcsiMU,  with  an  Account  of  em  Improved  Me^d  of 
Extractioii  of  the  Cataract.  By  John  F.  FrAkce. — Mr.  France  gives  an 
account  of  the  yaribtis  means  which  have  been  recommended  for  steadying 
the  globe  in  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract,  and  he  recommends 
the  oriiinary  artery  forceps  applied  immediately  beneath  the  inferior 
mi^rgin  'of  the  cornea,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  them  all.  The  his^'^ 
tories  are  given  of  twenty  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  manner  recommended. 

VI.  On  the  Existence  of  Copper  in  Organic  Tissues.  By  William 
Or)LiNG,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  August  Dupb^  Ph.D. — The  analyses  and 
observatiots  of  the  authors  show  that  copper  is  a  natural  and  constant 
conistitnent  of  living  organisms,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  a  very 
extensive  distribntion  in  the  organic  kingdom.  Of  twenty-five  samples 
of  bread,  seven  yielded  distinct  traces  of  copper ;  and  of  fifteen  other' 
specimens,  of  which  larger  quantities  of  mateiials  were  employed,  in 
one  only  could  no  trace  of  the  metal  be  detected.  Of  twenty  samples 
of  wheat-flour,  ti*aces  of  copper  were  discovered  in  every  specimen,  and 
it  was  likewise  found  in  every  one  of  twenty-nine  specimens  of  grain. 
Copper  also  was  found  in  several  other  vegetable  products,  and  in  many 
animal  tissues.  Dr.  Odling's  analyses  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  poisonous  eflects  which  have  frequently  followed  upon  eating 
mussels  and  other  shell-fish,  have  been  due  to  their  containmg  copper. 
The  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  usually  contained  copper  in  notable  quantity,  whereas 
the  blood  in  general  contained  but  very  minute  traces  of  it.  The 
authors  are  scarcely  prepared  to  maintain  that  copper  is  a  necessary 
and  invariable  constituent  of  living  organisms,  yet  they  agree  with  Dr. 
Christison  in  thinking  that  its  possible  presence  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  medico-legal  researches. 

VII.  A  Collection  of  Several  Cases  of  Contusions  of  the  Abdomen,  ac- 
companied tdth  Injury  to  the  Stomach  and  Intestines.  By  Alfbed 
Poland. — This  is  a  very  elaborate  paper,  containing  the  histories  of 
upwards  of  seventy  cases  in  which  accidents  of  divers  sorts  have  ensued 
upon  blows  over  the  abdomen.  These  have  been  arranged  under  the 
following  heads ; 

A.  Contusion  attended  with  injuiy  to  the  stomach  -. 

I.  Traumatic  gastritis. 

II.  Chronic  inSammation,  ending  in  abscess  and  external  fistulous 

openings. 

III.  Eupture  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

B.  Contusion  attended  \i^ith  injury  to  the  small  and  large  intestines : 

I.  Traumatic  enteritis. 

II.  Chronic  inflammation,  and  stricture. 

III.  Contusion  of  the  bowel,  with  subsequent  sloughing  and  ulceration. 

IV.  Ruptured  coats  of  intestine. 

1.  lluptured  duodenum. 

2.  Ruptured  jejunum. 

3.  Ruptured  ileum. 
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,4,\CaM8  of  .niptiived  bowel  occurring  in  persons  the  subject  of  hentia, 
;  i     .  but:  independent  of  any  hernial  mischief. 
: .  5^  •  Contusions  of  soiall  intestine  while  in  a  hernial  sac. 
6.  Rupture  of  the  large  intestines. 

The  iU^rati^e  cases  have  partly  been  under  observation  at  Guy^s 
Soapiti^  ^^  ^or  the  most  part  have  been  collected  from  the  pub* 
lished  archives  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  these  cases,  all  of  which 
are  of  much  rarity  and  interest.  We  would  only  mention  the  two  cases 
which  hare  been  cited  as  examples  of  chronic  inflammation  followed 
by  abscess  and  external  fistulous  openings.  Both  of  these  were  pro- 
bably examples  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  the  local  injuries  to  which  they  were  attributed  had  to  do  with 
their  origin.  The  abscess  in  the  young  woman  forming  the  subject  of 
Ettmiiller's  case,  did  not  appear  until  ten  years  after  she  had  received 
the  blow  in  the  epigastrium  from  the  carriage  pole.  The  other  case, 
quoted  from  Richerand's  *  Physiology,'  was  evidently  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Magdelaine  Gror6,  who  was  a  patient  in  La  Charit6  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  This  woman,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  received  a  blow  over  the  stomach  from  a  fall  on  a  door-step ; 
but  the  abscess,  which  ended  in  fistula,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  eighteen  years  afterwards.  This  abscess  opened  externally  on 
the  twenty-first  day  from  its  first  appearance,  and  the  resulting  fistula 
oontinued  until  death,  eight  and  a  half  years  later.* 

Mr.  Poland  makes  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  signs  and  symp- 
toma  which  indicate  that  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the  bowel  has 
taken,  place,  and  also  upon  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such 
cases.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  ruptured  bowel  must  always  be  very 
onfavourable :  out  of  sixty-six  collected  by  the  author,  sixty-four 
proved  fatal ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  it  was  questionable  if  any 
rupture  had  taken  place.  The  author,  however,  believes,  that  some 
cases  do  recover,  and  that  many  of  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  abdomen 
followed  by  peritonitis,  are  really  examples  of  ruptured  bowel,  of  which 
no  evidence  could  be  satisfactorily  offered. 

VIIL  Cases  of  Paraplegia,  Second  Series.  By  William  Gull^ 
M.D. — An  analysis  of  the  first  series  of  Dr.  Gull's  cases  of  paraplegia 
will  be  found  in  a  previous  number  of  this  *  Review. *t  The  present 
essay  contains  an  account  of  sixteen  additional  cases,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  very  beautiful  lithographic  drawings.  Several  of  the  cases 
are  of  exceeding  interest.  Case  XYII.  goes  far  to  establish  an  im- 
portant point,  namely,  that  the  spinal  centres  may  be  paralysed  without 
analomicaL  change  of  their  structure.  We  have  ourselves  observed 
one  or  two  cases  of  complete  hemiplegia  in  which  even  the  microscope 
failed  to  reveal  any  lesion  in  the  suspected  locality.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  we  extend  our  observations  as  to  other  means  of  investigating  tha 
changes  which  take  place  in  nervous  tissue. 

*  For  the  oiigiiial  description  of  this  case  see  Joom.  de  M^  et  Chir.     Far  Boox  et 
Conrisart,  tome  iii.  p.  407. 
t  Brit,  and  For.  Hed.-Chir.  Rer.,  Jal7,1857,  p.  189. 
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Case  XVIII.  presented  a  not  uncommon  histoiy  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory degeneration  of  the  columns  of  the  cord  almost  latent  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  accompanied  by  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms. 

Case  XIX.  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  limitation  of  the  disease  to 
the  posterior  columns  ("  chronic  inflammatory  degeneration*').  There 
was  no  paralysis,  but  a  want  of  controlling  power ;  sensation  was  but 
slightly  effected.  The  symptoms  confirmed  Dr.  Todd's  theory',  that 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
voluntary  movements  are  co-ordinated. 

Cases  XXII.,  XXIII.,  and  XXIY.,  show  that  the  substance  of  the 
cord  may  be  damaged  by  a  violent  exertion,  without  any  affection  of 
the  bones,  ligaments,  or  membranes  of  the  spine. 

Case  XXIX.  was  remarkable  for  the  obscurity  of  its  clinical 
history.  It  was  an  example  of  chronic  thickening  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes implicating  and  destroying  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  The  disease  was  for  some  time  so  limited  as  to 
produce  no  other  symptom  than  anasthsesia  of  the  left  arm.  Du- 
chenne's  galvanism  test  proved  entirely  fallacious.  All  the  conditions 
which  he  mentions  as  characteristic  of  hysterical  paralysis — viz.,  normal 
electro-muscular  contractility,  great  diminution  of  electro-sensibility, 
and  no  impairment  of  voluntary  motion — were  present,  and  yet  the  case 
was  one  of  serious  organic  lesion. 

IX.  A  Case  of  Pluir^ngotomy  foi*  tlie  Extraction  of  a  Foreign  Body  ; 
toith  some  Hemarks,  "By  Edward  Cock. — The  patient  was  a  gentle- 
man, whose  age  is  not  stated.  The  foreign  body  was  a  metallic  tooth 
plate,  which  had  been  swallowed,  and  retained  at  the  termination 
of  the  phaiynx.  The  operation  was  performed  on  January  21st, 
1856 ;  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  is  still  alive  and 
well. 

Mr.  Cock  has  collected  the  histories  of  seven  other  cases  in  which 
the  gullet  had  been  opened  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body.  All 
the  cases  recovered  save  two.  In  one  of  these  death  was  attributable 
to  pneumonia,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  and  in  the 
other,  the  fatal  result  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  operation,  but  by 
the  severe  and  somewhat  extraordinary  means  which  were  previously 
used  to  dislodge  the  foreign  body. 

X.  Contributions  to  tJte  Practical  Surgery  of  New  Orowtha  or 
Tumours,  Series  II.  Fibroblastic  OrowthjB.  By  John  Birkett. — In 
this  paper,  Mr.  Birkett  records  fourteen  examples  of  that  class  of 
tumours  to  which  Lebert  fii-st  applied  the  appellation  "  Fibro-plastic" 
Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  returning  repeatedly  after 
removal,  constituting  the  "Recurrent  Fibrous  Tumours"  of  some 
writers.  Case  X.,  for  example,  a  fibro-plastic  growth  in  the  leg,  was 
removed  three  times,  and  as  often  recurred.  Ultimately,  amputation 
through  the  femur  was  performed ;  but  the  growth  re-appeared  in  the 
stump,  and  the  patient  died.     The  following  are  some  of  the  con- 
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dnsions  wluch    the   author    arrives   at    concerning    ''  Fibro-plastic 
tomours** : — 

1 .  The  ^ementary  tissnes  comprising  them  differ  from  those  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  tumours  called  carcinoma. 

2.  Their  progress  is  slower. 

3.  They  may  recur  at  the  primary  site  of  the  new  growth,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

4.  Unlike  carcinoma,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  disposition  to 
their  production  in  any  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 
(Dr.  Wilks  in  his  paper  mentions  a  case  of  "  Eecurrent  fibroid  tumour 
of  the  lung.") 

5.  The  lymphatic  glands  do  not  become  secondarily  involved,  as  in 
carcinoma. 

6.  Excision  of  a  primary  fibro-plastic  growth  may  be  undertaken 
with  a  better  chance  of  the  eradication  of  the  disease,  than  in  the  case 
(^  carcinoma ;  yet  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  limb  will  not  in  every 
case  prevent  a  reproduction  of  the  disease,  even  although  a  joint 
intervene  between  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease  and  the  stump. 

XI.  ContrHmtions  to  Dental  Pathology.  By  S.  James  A.  Salter, 
M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c. — Mr.  Salter,  in  the  first  place,  makes  some  inte- 
resting remarks  upon  the  shedding  of  the  teeth  and  exfoliation  of  the 
alveolar  processes  consequent  upon  the  eruptive  fevers.  He  shows 
that  such  accidents  ai*e  by  no  means  unfrequent  sequelse  of  attacks  of 
Bcarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox.  He  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  by  the  well-known  fiict,  that  in  the  eruptive  fevers  the 
poison  of  the  disease  spreads  its  chief  force  upon  the  tegumentary 
system.  The  bone-necrcfeis  \x6  looks  upon  as  a  secondary  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  excited  by  the  blighted 
teeth. 

Some  observations  follow  upon  a  peculiar  affection,  which  the  author 
describes  under  the  name  of  "  Warty  Teeth,"  and  also  upon  "  Polypus 
(^  the  Tooth-pulp." 

XII.  On  the  alleged  Sugar-forming  Function  of  tiie  Liver.  "By 
F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  lx)nd. — As  the  author  observes,  the  title  of  his 
paper  appears  somewhat  discordant  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  his 
previous  papers  in  the  '  Guy's  Reports.*  In  a  former  number  of  thia 
Beview*  we  called  attention  to  Dr.  Pavy's  experiments,  by  which  he 
endeaToared  to  show  that  the  sugar  formed  in  the  liver  is  carried  by 
the  hepatic  veins  to  the  lungs  and  there  destroyed.  He  never  doubted 
at  that  time  the  truth  of  Bernard's  doctrine,  that  sugar  was  really 
fiMrmed  in  the  liver  during  lifa  The  object  of  the  present  communi- 
OBtioii  is  to  show,  that  the  sugar  which  is  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
i%ht  aide  of  a  heart  of  a  dead  animal  has  not  been  generated  in  the 
liver,  MB  hitherto  supposed,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  post-mortem 
diemioal  tcanaformatioin  of  a  substance  which  is  foi*med  in  the  liver, 
nd  whioli  happens,  to  be  with  extreme  fieicility,  by  a  process  allied  to 
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ferilieiatatibn,  convertible  into  sugar.  The  author'^  opmions  ai^ 
founded  upon  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  which  have  alread^ 
been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  On  upwards  of  siity  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  has  examined  the  blood  taken  from  thei 
right  side  of  the  heart  of  a  living  animal,  sugar  has  only  been  de- 
tected to  the  extent  of  the  merest  trace.  Several  other  interesting 
observations  corroborative  of  the  author's  views  are  also  mentioned,  for 
an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper.  Dr.  Pavy's 
facts  will  no  doubt  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  and  will 
call  forth  the  investigations  of  other  competent  observers.  If  the  fects 
are  true,  the  conclusions  carry  along  with  them  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability. 

XIII.  Tlie  Influence  of  Diet  on  the  Liver,  By  F.  W.  Paty,  M.D. 
Lond. — The  substance  which  is  generated  in  the  liver,  and  which,  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  author,  exhibits  such  a  remarkable  facility  for  becoming 
converted  into  sugar,  Dr.  Pavy  proposes  to  call  hepatine.  He  describes 
what  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  economical  and  easy  method  of 
obtaining  this  substance  from  the  liver  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity. 
The  quantity  of  hepatine  which  is  formed  in  the  liver  would  seem  to 
vary  very  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  diet  upon  which  an  animal  is 
fed,  being  greatest  when  the  diet  has  been  vegetable,  least,  when  the 
diet  has  been  purely  animal,  and  intermediate,  when  the  diet  has  been 
mixed.     Thus : 

The  average  per-centage  of  hepatine  yielded  by  the  Hvers  of 

eight  dogs  after  au  animal  diet  was 6*97 

Ditto,  m  three  cases  after  a  vegetable  diet 17*23 

Ditto,  in  four  cases  after  a  mured  diet 14*5 

The  absolute  size  of  the  liver  in  dogs  was  also  foimd  to  be  materially 
increased  after  a  vegetable  diet. 

XIV.  On  Poisoning  hy  Nicotina;  with  Remarks.  By  Alfred  8. 
Taylor,  MD.,  F.K.S. —  The  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
communication  is  the  second  on  record  in  which  nicotina  has  been 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  The  first  occurred  iu 
Belgium  in  1851.  The  Coimt  and  Countess  Bocarm6  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  the  Countess's  brother,  a  M.  Fougnies,  by  admin- 
istering to  him  nicotina,  while  dining  with  them  in  the  Ch&teau  of 
Bitremont.  The  deceased  did  not  survive  more  than  five  minutes. 
The  possession  of  the  poison,  as  well  as  its  detection  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  moral  evidence,  fixed  the  crime  on  the  count,  who 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  case,  the  poison  was  taken  with  suicidal  intent,  by  a 
gentleman  aged  thirty-six,  well  acquainted  with  chemistry,  who  had  for 
some  months  been  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression.  Five  months 
before  his  death,  he  had  casually  remarked  in  conversation  that  if  at 
any  time  he  took  poison,  he  would  select  nicotina,  because  it  was  cer- 
tain in  its  action,  and  would  kill  a  person  quickly.  The  quantity  of 
the  poison  which  he  swallowed  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  and  the 
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time  daring  wliich  he  surviTed  after  taking  it  was  a  matter  of  iaference. 
It  was  assumedy  however,  from  the  circumstancesy  that  he  was  insen- 
sible aod  powerless  within  a  few  seconds,  and  that  he  died  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  There  were  no  convulsions.  The  poison  appeared 
to  have  acted  as  a  pure  narcotic.  After  death,  nicotina  was  detected 
in  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantity.  The  chemical  tests  and 
manipulations  employed  are  carefully  detailed.  It  would  appear  that 
nicotina  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  causes  a  com- 
plete stagnation  of  the  idtered  blood  in  the  over-^ed  capillaries.  The 
appearance  of  the  various  organs,  as  a  result  of  capillary  congestion, 
was  such  as  Dr.  Taylor  had  never  before  seen.  They  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  dyed  of  a  deep  purple>black  colour,  a  condition  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison  during  only  a 
few  miuutesL  Dr.  Taylor  concludes  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  theoretical  view  of  Bernard,  that  nicotina  destroys  life  by 
arresting  the  circulation  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Tlie 
paper  terminates  with  some  remarks  on  the  properties  of  nicotina,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  lower  animals. 
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Abt.  I. — A  Dietiona/ry  of  Practical  Medicine,  comprising  General 
FatMogy,  the  Hahire  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  JHsarders  especially  inddenteU  to  CHmates,  to  the  Sex,  and  to 
ike  Different  Epodis  of  Life,  By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaos ;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sweden ;  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society ;  and  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Belgium ;  lately  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chimrgical 
Society  of  London,  &c.     Parts  XIX.  and  XX. — London,  1858. 

Our  readers,  in  fact  the  whole  medical  world,  will,  we  are  assured, 
with  us  congratulate  Dr.  Copland  upon  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  publication  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  numbers.  Whether  we  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  the  profound  research  which  it  displays,  or  the  vigour  and 
breadth  with  which  all  the  subjects  are  handled,  it  equally  claims  from 
us  the  homage  due  to  the  most  admirable  qualities  that  can  adorn 
the  scientific  physician.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  exactly  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  which  this  vast  work,  long  before  its  completion,  has 
exercised  upon  the  medical  mind  of  this  country.  Doubtless  much  of 
what  is  now  the  common  property  of  all  educated  practitioners  might 
be  traced  to  this  fountain,  and  if  Dr.  Copland  from  time  to  time  sees 
seed  that  he  has  sown,  bringing  fruit  in  various  ways,  it  will  be  to  him 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  hold  which  his  labours  have  acquired  ovet 
the  medical  public.  It  is  our  duty  to  thank  him  for  having  perseyered 
to  the  end,  and  it  is  equally  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  ofler  him  the 
cordial  good  wishes  that  he  may  long  be  able  to  wear  the  laurels  doe 
to  the  citizen  who  has  achieved  what  will  assuredly  be  cere  perennius. 

Of  the  two  numbers  which  bring  the  '  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine' to  a  close,  we  can  now  only  say  that  they  prove  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  the  author  continues  to  pay  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
day ;  it  may  suffice  to  point  to  the  complete  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  subjects  of  syphilisation,  the  most  recent  views  regarding 
the  parasites  infesting  the  human  body,  and  the  researches  into  the 
histology  and  pathology  of  the  supi'a-renal  capsules. 

A  very  complete  Index  is  appended,  which  materially  facilitatee 
reference,  and  which  the  more  deserves  acknowledgment,  because,  from 
the  contents  of  the  work  being  alphabetically  arranged^  some  authors 
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might  haye  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  save  themselves  the 
tedious  labour  of  compiliug  an  iudex  as  well  as  a  '^  Classified  Contents." 
The  latter  not  only  affords  a  very  useful  summary  of  the  subjects 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  serves  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
author's  views  on  the  classification  of  disease.  Indeed,  he  has  been 
true  to  himself  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  cotemporaries  and 
posterity  will  concede  that  his  "  attempt"  "  to  arrest  the  attention,  to 
engage  it  with  an  unflagging  interest,  to  infix  what  is  important  or 
undisputed  on  the  memory,  and  to  cany  on  the  mind,  by  an  enlightened 
induction  to  a  due  recognition  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  thera- 
peutical intentions  and  precepts,"  has  been  fully  realised.  Thirty 
jrears  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  by  the  author,  and  he 
has,  we  are  told,  laboured  on  it  alone  and  unassisted.  To  him  alone, 
therefore,  belongs  that  full  meed  of  praise  which  such  devotion,  such 
hboar,  such  energy  deserve. 


Abt.  TI. — On  Amputation  hy  a  Long  and  Short  Rectaiigvlar  Flap, 
By  Thomas  F.  Teale,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary. — London,  1858.     pp.  72. 

Fbox  tables  published  at  length  by  Mr.  Teale,  compiled  from  the 
leporte  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  ^  Medical  Times'  and  '  Gazette,'  it 
appears  that  out  of  640  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg  for  accident 
aad  disease,  nearly  one  in  every  three  proved  fatal.  In  cases  of 
impatation  of  the  leg  for  accident,  as  nearly  as  possible  one- half  died. 
When  we  add  to  this  statement  the  fact,  that  however  much  a  com- 
piler may  be  distinguished  for  carefulness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  yet 
that  the  fiuvourable  cases  find  their  way  into  his  lists  more  readily  than 
others^  it  most  be  allowed  that  a  safer  mode  of  performing  amputations 
k  A  great  denderaiwn.  In  the  corresponding  tables,  published  by 
Ur«  Teale,  where  the  amputations  were  performed  according  to  his 
new  method,  the  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  comparison 
Ufoa  all  points,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  must  arrest  and  command 
atteniioii. 

•*Thc  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  disease  present  3  deaths  in  17  cases,  or 
Mirly  in  toe  proportion  of  1  to  0.  In  the  London  hospitals  the  ordinary 
•nq^utations  of  the  thigh  for  disease  show  a  mortality  ot  1  in  44.  In  the 
Provincial  hospitals  the  mortality  is  1  in  4. 

"The  amputations  of  the  leg  for  disease  (by  Mr.  Teale's  method)  show  a 
mortalit;^  oil  in  27,  which  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  ordinary  modes  of 
ampntatmg.  In  the  London  hospitals  these  amputations  arc  attended  with  a 
mortality  of  1  in  3J,  and  in  the  Provincial  hospitals  of  1  in  4."  (p.  21.) 

The  risk  of  a  fatal  termination  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
evil  to  which  a  patient  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  limb  is 
subjected.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  artificial  limbs,  that  the  cicatrix 
has,  as  a  role,  been  adherent  to  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  that  it 
has  continued  for  years  in  an  irritable  condition.  Thus,  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  best  mechanicians  have  been  imwilHng 
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to  allow  any  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  rest  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  stump.  Moreover,  in  cases  where  no  weight  has  been  allowed  to 
rest  upon  the  extremity  of  the  divided  bone,  but  has  been  distributed 
by  means  of  a  bucket  over  the  surrounding  parts,  yet  has  there  been 
''  tenderness  and  pain  occasioned  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  in* 
teguments  pertaining  to  the  stump  are  forcibly  drawn  upward."  '^  The 
end  of  the  stump  is  easily  inflamed  and  abraded  by  friction."  (p.  6S.) 
In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Teale  proposes  his  new  plan  of 
operating. 

''  The  chief  advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  are : 
**  1st.  The  avoidance  of  tension. 
**  Sndly.  The  formation  of  a  soft  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone,  consisting  of 

parts  free  from  laree  nerves. 
''  Srdly.  The  non-disturbance  of  the  plastic  process,  and  consequent  placinjg  of 

toe  large  veins  of  the  limb,  as  well  as  the  smaller  veins  of  the  bone,  wx  a 

condition  the  least  likely  to  take  up  purulent  mattet,  and  putrid  blood  or 

serosity. 
"  Ithly.  Tlie  favourable  position  of  the  incisions  for  allowing  a  free  outlet  for 

purulent  and  other  discharges."  (p.  10.) 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  by  making  two  parallel 
longitudinal  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  limb.  These  extend 
through  the  skin  only,  and  are  to  be  of  the  length  of  half  the  circam- 
ference  of  the  limb.  They  are  joined  at  right  angles  by  two  other 
transverse  incisions  which  go  down  to  the  bone.  The  transverse  inci- 
sion for  the  upper  or  anterior  flap  is  at  the  lower  or  distal  extremity 
of  the  longitudinal  incisions ;  the  transverse  incision  for  the  lower  or 
posterior  flap  is  made  so  as  to  allow  the  flap  to  be  one-fourth  only  of 
the  length  of  the  upper  flap.  The  vessels  and  nerves  are  always  to  be 
left  in  the  short  flap.  The  flaps  are  dissected  from  below  upward,  and 
the  bone  is  sawn  through  on  a  line  corresponding  with  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  longitudinal  incisions.  The  long  anterior  flap  is  then 
folded  upon  itself  over  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reflected 
portion  is  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  long  flap,  and  dlso  with 
the  extremity  of  the  short  flap,  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the  stump 
laid  upon  a  pillow  without  dr^sing.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  tl^ 
stumps  formed  by  this  mode  of  operating  "  consists  in  their  having  a 
soft  mass  of  tissues,  devoid  of  large  nerves,  moveable  over  the  sawn 
end  of  the  bone,  which  enables  them  to  bear  pressure  on  their  extre- 
mity." (p.  27.) 

We  heartily  recommend  Mr.    Teale's  mode  of  operating  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  hospital  surgeon. 


Art.  III. — A  Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation,  Treating  of  th/B 
Practice  of  tfie  Art  and  its  various  Applications  to  Nature,  By 
Lake  Price. — London,  1808.    pp.  256. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and  useful  handbooks  which  have  yet 
been  published,  with  a  view  to  giving  students  of  the  photographic 
art    instruction   on  the   subject.     Mr.  Price   is  well   known  as  a 
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clever  manipulator,  and  has  probably  acquired  his  dexterity  at  the 
expense  of  mnch  time  and  in  spite  of  frequent  disappointments.  For 
these  all  beginners  must  be  prepared,  but  with  perseverance  they  may 
attain  to  success,  and  they  can  have  no  better  guide  than  Mr.  Price. 


Abt.  IV. — Demonstration  of  Diseases  in  tJie  Chesty  and  their  Physical 
Diagnosis.  By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  (fee. — London,  1858.     pp.  115. 

All  who  have  earnestly  sought  to  master  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  have  probably  experienced  the  diffiool- 
ttes  which  have  led  Dr.  Dobell  to  present  us  with  the  volume  before  us, 
which  is  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  correctly  the  signs 
offered  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  Although  no  explanations  or 
drawings  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  personal  study  at  the  bedside,  the 
labours  of  the  student  may  be  much  abridged  by  a  clear  enunciation 
of  the  acoustic  principles  involved,  and  by  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  structural  lesions  induce  deviations  from  the  phenomena  be-- 
longing  to  the  normal  state.  Dr.  Dobell  professes  to  meet  these  two 
requirements,  and  we  think  that  both  his  intentions  and  his  execution 
deserve  considerable  praise.  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  acoustics  so  fiu:  as  they  are 
tpplicable  to  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  student  should  explain  the  phenomena  he  meets 
with  by  reference  to  these  laws,  rather  than  by  regarding  the  former 
•8  indications  pathognomonic  of  certain  diseases.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  conditions  of  matter  necessary  to  the 
pfodnctiou  of  acoustic  phenomena,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  relation  that  may  be  established  between  certain  lesions  and 
those  purely  physical  effects.     To  employ  the  author*s  words — 

"Three  conditions  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  auscultation:  1.  To 
mderstandthe  acoustic  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  different  sounds. 
S.  To  know  these  sounds  when  heard,  and  to  connect  them  with  their  essential 
icousiic  conditions  so  intimately  that  they  shall  stand  to  the  mind  as  symbols 
of  such  conditions.  3.  To  associate  the  conditions  thus  symbolized  with  the 
processes  of  health  and  disease  necessary  to  their  existence  in  the  humaB 
organism.'^ 

In  order  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  of  these  conditions, 
Dr.  Dobell  has  adopted  a  plan  that  is  novel  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  of 
representing  in  a  series  of  well  executed  coloured  plates  the  actual 
lesions  which  ai*e  met  with  in  the  dead  body,  and  which  give  rise  to 
various  deviations  from  the  auscultatory  phenomena  recognisable  in 
health.  And  although  we  quite  agree  with  the  author's  remark,  that 
a  sound  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  or  remembered,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  student  who,  after  the  examination  of  a 
patient,  refers  to  this  book,  will  have  a  much  greater  fieunlity  in  \mder- 
slaading  the  rcUionaJe  of  the  phenomena  and  of  interpreting  them  cor- 
rectly, than  one  who  is  satisfied  with  comparing  what  he  hears  to 
the  descriptions  of  sounds  given  in  handbooks,  or  te  some  typical 
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sound  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  teacher.  The  training  of  the  under- 
standing is  as  important  in  this  department  of  medical  diagnosis  as  in 
any  other ;  and  however  valuable  a  powerful  memory,  it  cannot  be 
made  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  former. 

From  the  title  of  Dr.  DobeU's  book,  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
expect  a  treatise  upon  all  the  diseases  occumng  in  the  chest.  Only 
the  more  prominent  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  are  alluded  to; 
diseases  of  the  heai*t  are  not  even  touched  upon  ;  but  what  the  author 
gives  is  well  done  and  in  the  right  direction. 


Abt.  V.  —  Fraginefiitai'y  Remains,  Literary  and  Scie^itijic,  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Bart,  late  President  of  tli/e  Royal  Society,  tS^c.  ;  tciih 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. — Edited 
by  his  Brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — London,  1858.  pp.  330. 

It  is  well  now  and  then  to  be  reminded  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
great  men  of  the  past  by  such  memorials  as  the  one  which  Dr.  Davy 
presents  to  us  :  to  learn  the  marks  by  which  the  advancing  waves  of 
civilization  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  human  development,  is  an 
important  duty  which  may  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  care  for 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  present  century,  whose  name  belongs  not  to  the  annals 
of  chemistry  alone,  but  deserves  to  be  inscribed  among  the  benefactors 
of  humanity  of  all  time.  The  present  volume  is  a  monument  of  the 
fraternal  affection  which  bound  Sir  Humphry  to  his  younger  brother 
John,  a  physician  whose  independent  researches  have  given  him  a 
high  rank  among  the  physiologists  of  the  day.  The  editor  brings 
before  his  readers  a  large  number  of  letters,  which  possess  almost 
throughout  a  double  interest,  attachuig  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  the 
receiver.  Thus  few  will  take  up  the  book  without  being  rivetted  by  the 
romantic  sensibilities  displayed  in  Coleridge's  numerous  epistles; 
while  the  wide  scope  of  intellect,  the  depth  and  warmth  of  feeling,  the 
poetic  glow,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  that  emanates  from 
Sir  Humphry  himself,  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  man  which  his 
achievements  in  science  have  already  secured  for  him.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Humphry  to  Coleridge,  whose 
admiration  of  him  seems  to  have  savoured  of  idolatry,  will  at  once 
show  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  one  another,  and  the  estimate 
Davy  had  formed  of  his  friend.  The  epistle  was  written  before  Cole- 
ndge*s  departure  for  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  health  : 

"  Years  have  passed  since  we  first  met ;  and  your  presence  and  recollections 
in  regard  to  you,  have  afforded  inc  continued  sources  of  enjoyment.  Some  of 
the  Setter  feelings  of  my  nature  have  been  elevated  by  your  converse,  and 
thouglits  wliich  you  have  nursed  have  been  to  me  an  eternal  source  of  cons6> 
lation. 

"  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  are,  you  will  often  Uve  with  me,  not  as 
a  fleeting  idea,  but  as  a  recollection  possessed  of  creative  energy,  as  an  imagi- 
nation winged  with  fire,  inspiring  and  rejoicing." 

This  is  the  very  poetry  of  friendship  ;  and  what  encouragement  and 
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cheenng  comfort  is  contained  in  the  following  words,  written  on  the 
flame  occasion  : 

"May  you  soon  recover  perfect  health — the  health  of  strength  and  happi- 
ness !  May  you  soon  return  to  us,  coufimied  in  all  the  powers  essential  to  the 
exertion  of  genius.  You  were  born  for  your  country,  and  your  native  land 
must  be  the  scene  of  your  activity.  I  shall  expect  the  time  when  your  spirit, 
bursting  through  the  clouds  of  iu-health,  will  appear  to  all  men,  not  an  uncer- 
tain and  brilliant  flame,  but  as  a  fair  and  permanent  light,  fixed,  though  con- 
stantly in  motion, — as  a  sun  which  eives  its  fire,  not  only  to  its  attendant 
planets,  but  which  sends  beams  from  all  its  parts  to  all  worlds." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  former  niemoirs  of  Sir  Humphry, 
will  remember  the  various  pieces  of  poetry  by  his  pen,  indicating  no 
mean  talent  in  their  author ;  we  cannot  evince  our  appreciation  of 
Sir  Humphry's  poetic  vein  better,  or  place  before  our  readers  a  more 
oonvincing  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  praise  of  the  man,  than  by 
transferring  to  these,  it  may  be  too  unpoetic  pages,  the  following  lines  ; 
we  premise  merely  that  they  were  written  after  watching  the  eaglets 
at  Loch  Maree  taking  their  first  flight  under  the  guidance  of  the 
parent  birds  : — 

•*  The  mighty  birds  still  upward  rose 
In  slow  but  constant  and  most  steady  flight. 
The  young  ones  following;  and  they  would  pause 
As  if  to  teach  them  how  to  bear  the  light. 
And  keep  the  solar  glory  full  in  siglit. 
So  they  went  on  till,  from  excess  of  pain, 
I  coulJ  no  longer  bear  the  scorching  rays  ; 
And  when  I  looked  again  they  were  not  seen. 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  solar  blaze. 
Their  memory  left  a  type  and  a  desire ; 
So  would  I  wish  towards  the  light  to  rise, 
Listructiug  younger  spirits  to  aspire 
Where  I  could  never  reach  auiidst  the  skies. 
And  joy  below  to  see  them  lifted  higher, 
Seekmg  the  light  of  purest  glory's  prize : 
So  would  I  look  on  splendour's  brightest  day 
With  an  nndazzled  eye,  and  steadily 
Soar  upward  full  in  the  immortal  ray. 
Throng  the  blue  deptlis  of  the  unbounded  sky. 
Port  raying  wisdom's  matchless  pinity : 
Before  me  still  a  lingering  ray  appears. 
But  broken  and  prismatic,  seen  through  tears. 
The  light  of  joy  and  immortality." 

The  Fragmentary  Bemains  carry  their  recommendation  with  them  ; 
willingly  would  we  have  placed  more  numerous  extracts  before  onr 
leaders^  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  thanking  the  learned  editor 
&r  havixig  undertaken  the  labour,  doubtless  a  labour  of  love,  of 
weaving  them  into  the  connected  tissue  of  the  present  work. 


r 
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Ajut.  VI, — On  Dropsy  connected  with  Disease  of  tlie  Kidiieys  {Morbus 
BrigJitii)^  and  on  some  other  Diseases  of  those  Organs,  associated 
with  Albuminous  and  Purulent  Urine.  Illustrated  hj  numerous 
Drawings  from  the  Microscope.  By  W.  R,  Basham,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital. — London,  1858.    pp.  241. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  habitual  examinations  of  the  urine  by  the 
microscope.  Every  medical  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  this 
instrument  for  clinical  purposes  will  agree  with  Dr.  Basham's  obaerva- 
tione  on  this  point ;  the  microscope  is  as  essential  to  a  correct  dia- 
gnosis of  renal  disease  as  the  stethoscope  to  that  of  thoracic  disease ; 
nor  is  it  unimportant  to  study  microscopically  the  characters  of  the 
urine  in  other  diseases  than  those  manifestly  residing  in  the  kidneys, 
because  by  such  means  we  obtain  further  confirmation  of  our  diagnosis?, 
or  are  enabled  to  determine  changes  in  the  system  manifested  by  the 
secretion  of  the  most  important  depurating  organs  of  the  body.  In 
forcibly  dwelling  upon  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  Dr.  Basham  does 
not  overlook  the  necessity  of  chemical  analysis ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered in  detail,  and  is  not  within  the  author's  scope,  which  is  summed 
up  by  himself  in  these  words  :  he  wishes,  in  the  work  before  us, 

"  To  ascertain  if  the  products  thrown  off  from  the  tubuli  uriniferi  during  the 
progress  of  disease  possess  any  specific  characters  from  which  correct  deduc- 
tions might  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature,  degree,  duration,  or  stage  of  the  renal 
disorder/* 

We  coincide  with  the  author  as  to  the  importance  of  frequently 
repeated  examination  of  urinary  deposits  ;  changes  take  place  from  day 
to  day  which  cannot  otherwise  be  appreciated,  and  the  system  which 
he  adopts,  of  making  drawings  of  the  objects  seen,  is  the  surest  one  of 
preserving  a  tinistworthy  record,  provided  the  drawings  are  correct 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  microscopic  appearances  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Basham,  will  recognise  the  objects  represented  in  his  very  nume- 
rous illustrations  ;  we  fear  that  the  very  globular  appearance  which  the 
cells  receive  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  shading  will  tend  to  mislead 
the  junior  practitioner,  as  he  would  fail  to  find  the  same  features  under 
the  microscope,  which  exhibits  to  us  the  epithelial  corpuscle  as  essen- 
tially a  flat  surface.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  great  multiplication 
of  illustrations  of  the  same  things  with  which  the  author  furnishes  his 
book,  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  student's  comprehension  of  these  matters ; 
he  ia  more  likely  to  be  bewildered  than  enlightened  when  he  seeks  to 
make  out  the  essential  differences  between  many  of  the  drawiugs. 

Dr.  Basham's  industry  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine 
of  hia  patients  daserves  great  praise,  and  the  number  of  important 
and  interesting  cases  which  he  brings  forward  cannot  fail  to  meet  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  up  his  book  with  the  view  to  obtaining 
information  on  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  disease  in  the  whole 
arange  of  pathology. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  in  which,  after  a  minute 
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account  of  the  microscopic  objects  to  be  found  in  albuminous  urine,  the 
various  diseases  associated  with  this  symptom  are  successively  d«Eh 
cussed.  The  author's  views  as  to  the  uniformly  inflammatory  origin 
of  the  forms  of  renal  disease  which  are  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  Bright's  Disease  would  be  liable  to  objections  ;  but  his  teach- 
ing as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  affections  should  be  treated  seems 
to  us  to  be  beyond  cavil,  and  to  show  that  the  author  is  a  sound  and 
far-seeiug  practitioner. 

Art.  VIT. — The  VeterinariarCs  Vade  Jfectim.  By  Jony  Gahgbe, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College,  Member  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,  &c.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. — Ediribwrgk^ 
1858.     pp  337. 

This  useful  manual  opens  with  an  introduction,  in  which  the  forms 
of  medicines  and  the  various  methods  of  their  admiuistration  to  do- 
mestic animalt)  are  discussed,  intelligence  of  the  latter  point  being 
materially  facilitated  by  some  very  speaking  illustrations.  A  Phar^ 
macopcaia  Veterinaria  follows,  in  which  the  remedies  are  arranged 
according  to  their  therapeutic  action ;  the  diflerent  preparations  in 
common  use,  the  most  suitable  form  of  exhibition,  and  the  doses,  are 
given,  and  a  series  of  prescriptions,  partly  taken  from,  other  authorise 
partly  derived  from  Mr.  Gamgee's  personal  experience,  add  to  the 
practical  character  of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  next  section  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  organic  and  inorganic 
poisons  by  which  the  life  and  the  health  of  domestic  animals  are 
threatened ;  the  substances  are  described,  the  symptoms  which  they 
produce  are  detailed,  and  the  most  approved  treatment  appended  in 
'each  cane. 

The  book  concludes  with  '  Memoranda  Therapeutica ;'  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  various  affections  to  which  animals  are  liable,  with 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  each.  The  whole  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  judiciously  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  to  present  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  amateur  veterinarian  with  a  largo  amount  of  useM 
and  easily  available  knowledge. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Microscope  in  its  Application  to  Practical  Medicine, 
By  Lionel  Bjsal£,  M.B.,  F.E.S.,  Physician  to  King's  College 
Hospital;  Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  King^s 
College.  Second  Edition,  with  270  Woodcuts  and  a  Colourod 
Plate.— Xomfon,  1858.     pp.  390. 

.The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  first  edition  of  this  excellent  work 
h^  been  ratified  by  the  favourable  reception  which  it  has  met  wiUi 
firom  the  public,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  testimony  will 
'be  as  readily  and  as  palpably  accorded  to  the  present  edition,  which 
•oontaaui  a  large  amoimt  of  new  matter.  Dr.  Beale's  endeavours  to 
jneet  the  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  clinical  microscopy  duriog 
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tbe  last  few  years  deserve  especial  recognition,  for  they  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  and 
enable  us  again  to  recommend  it  most  strongly. 


Abt.  IX. — SyUahua  of  tlie  Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Logic, 
ddivered  in  Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen,  By 
Francis  Ogston,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Logic  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. — Edinburgh,  1858.     pp.  44. 

Ik  the  "  Summary  of  New  Publications"  in  the  April  number  of  last 
year,  we  adverted  to  a  syllabus  of  lectures  on  medical  logic,  purporting 
to  have  been  delivered  in  Aberdeen,  to  which,  however,  the  lecturer's 
name  was  not  appended.  Another  copy  has  lately  come  to  hand,  with 
the  title  as  given  above,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  Dr. 
Ogston's  name  will  in  itself  be  regarded  by  our  readers  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  subject  is  well  handled.  Of  the  syllabus,  we  would  only  say, 
after  a  careful  perusal,  that  it  indicates  a  masterly  grasp,  and  that  it 
awakens  in  us  a  most  lively  wish  to  receive  from  the  learned  author 
the  filled  up  outline,  in  the  shape  of  the  lectures  themselves.  "We 
want  a  work  of  the  kind  to  tell  us  the  present  position  of  medicine 
among  the  sciences;  we  require  a  standpoint  from  which  we  may 
justly  estimate  the  relation  of  the  synthetical  and  the  analytical 
methods,  and  their  bearing  upon  our  profession.  Will  Dr.  Ogston 
afford  us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  fuller  accoimt 
of  the  views  which  he  appears  to  have  elaborated  with  much  care  and 
acumen? 


Abt  X. — An  Introduction  to  Clinical  Surgery,  By  Furneaux  Job- 
dan,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Queen's  College,  and  Patho- 
logist to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. — London,  1858. 
pp.  155. 

This  is  simply  intended  as  a  handy-book  for  the  student,  to  aid  him 
in  investigating  and  reporting  surgical  cases.  The  first  twelve  pages 
are  occupied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  surgical 
investigation.  Here,  the  author  deplores  the  incomplete  and  uncertain 
state  of  the  science,  and  suggests  various  remedies.  He  considers  that 
too  exclusive  attention  is  paid  to  the  local  lesion,  and  not  enough  to 
the  organic  and  functional  condition  of  the  general  system.  He  incul- 
cates the  importance  of  statistics,  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
cancer,  and  to  such  operations  as  resection  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
amputation  of  the  thigh.  Thus,  as  concerns  resection  of  the  knee- 
joint,  he  says  (p.  9.),  "  from  its  recency,  as  well  as  several  other  causes, 
its  statistics  are  unsatisfactory,  the  principal  cause  of  those  alluded 
to  being  the  absence  of  sufficiently  numerous,  sufficiently  compr©- 
hen.sive,  and  sufficiently  honest  reports."  We  object  to  the  anthoi^s 
style  in  several  places,  and  recommend  him  in  future  to  adopt  plainer 
modes  of  expression.  Thus,  at  p.  3,  we  read  of  "  chorographic  mis- 
chief;"  at  page  8,  of  gKding  "into  higher  regions  of  decision  utd 
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otholicity ;"  and  at  p.  9  the  following  sentence  occurs,  "of  inane 
speciosities,  the  surgical  literature  of  cancer  is  already  too  uncom- 
fortably redundant." 

The  second  chapter  contains  observations  on  the  investigation  and 
registration  of  surgical  cases,  and  these  are  amplified  in  the  two 
labeequeut  chapters.  In  Chapter  V.  the  author  refers  briefly  to  the 
instraments  and  agents  used  for  obtaining  surgical  information,  such 
as  the  microscope,  stethoscope,  speculum,  bougies,  probes,  &c.  The 
remaining  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  occupied  with  details  of 
the  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  surgical  diseases  and  injuries,  derived 
from  modeiTi  works  on  the  subject,  and  carefully  arranged.  We 
notice  one  or  two  typographical  errors  which  ought  to  have  boon 
oorrected,  as  at  p.  53  we  read  ancylobletharon  and  symbletharon,  fur 
anchyloblepharon  and  sjmblepharon.  The  medical  student  must  be 
guarded  against  every  chance  of  misspelling. 


Abt.  XL — 1.  Handbook  of  CJiemistry^  Tlieoretical,  Practical^  and  Tecit' 
nicaL  By  F.  A.  Abel,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Establishment  of  the 
War  Department,  and  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  King's  College,  London  ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Second  Edition. — London,  1858. 
pp.  785. 

2.  A  ManucU  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  TJieoretical  and  Practical, 
By  Geoboe  Fownes,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  University  College,  London.  Seventh  Edition. — London,  1858. 
pp.  726. 

The  authors  of  the  *  Handbook'  inform  us,  that  without  material  alte- 
ration in  the  general  scheme  of  the  work,  they  have  contributed  the 
results  of  four  years'  additional  experience  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  science.  The  intixxluction  is  occupied  with  the  defini- 
tions of  chemical  terms,  chemical  combinations,  decomposition,  nomen- 
dature,  notation,  and  the  phenomena  relating  to  the  physical  condition 
of  bodies.  All  these  subjects  are  clearly  discussed.  In  the  next 
diviaiou  of  the  work,  extending  over  some  eighty  pages,  chemical  mani- 
pulation is  amply  treated,  the  instructions  supplied  under  this  head 
being  plain  and  explicit.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  to  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 
Non-metallic  bodies  come  first  in  order.  Under  the  head  of  oxygen, 
"we  find  an  excellent  account  of  that  remarkable  body  first  discovered 
by  Schbnbein,  called  ozone,  and  which  hus  been  supposed  to  have 
some  connexion  with  unhealthy  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  authors 
deacribe  its  preparation  as  follows  : — 

*'  Upon  passing  dry  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  over  a  pair  of  platinum  wires 
between  which  a  succession  of  electric  siMirks  is  allowed  to  pass,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxygen  will  become  couvcrted  into  ozone,  which  may  be  reco- 
gnised by  its  peculiar  odour.  Ozone  is  best  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of 
reoently-scrapea  phosphorus,  about  half  an  incli  iu  length,  into  a  clean  bottle 
(of  about  two  quarts'  capacity),  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  as  much  water  as  will 
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half  cover  the  phosphoras ;  the  mouth  should  then  he  closed  slightly  (to  pre- 
vent any  mischief  ensuing  if  inflammation  of  the  phophorus  should  tate  place), 
and  the  bottle  set  aside.  Ozone  is  almost  instantly  produced,  its  formation 
beiug  indicated  by  tlic  ascent  of  a  column  of  vapour  from  the  piece  of  phosphorus, 
and  tne  luminosity  of  the  latter  in  the  darL  Ozone  may  be  detected  m  the  bottle 
within  a  minute  after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus ;  if  allowed  to  stand 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  the  air  in  the  bottle  will  be  abundantly  charffed  with  it. 
The  phosphorus  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  air  freed  from  phosphorous 
acid  by  agitating  some  water  in  the  bottle.  If  the  phosphorus  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  longer  period  in  contact  with  the  ozone,  the  latter  combines  mth 
it,  being  after  a  time  oompletely  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  bottle." 
Q>.  109!) 

Air,  they  say,  powerfully  charged  with  ozone,  can  be  inspired  with 
difficulty ;  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  mucous  membranes,  producing 
very  disagreeable  sensations ;  small  animals  immersed  in  it  soon  cease 
to  exist.  The  most  delicate  test  for  its  presence  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

"  One  part  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  ten  parts  of  starch  are  boiled 
together  for  a  few  moments,  with  two  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  white 
filtering  paper  is  saturated  with  the  liquid  thus  obtained.  Such  paper  is 
immediately  turned  blue  when  introduced  moist  into  ozonized  air.  If  intro- 
duced dry,  it  will  remain  colourless,  but  becomes  blue  immediately  upon 
beinff  moistened. 

"  Paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  is  also  a  good 
test  for  ozone,  becoming  rapidly  brown  from  formation  of  binoxide  when 
introduced  into  ozonized  air."     (p.  110.) 

The  authors  have  been  at  pains  to  consult  the  highly  interesting  and 
important  researches  of  Deville  and  Wohler,  ujDon  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  boron,  silicon,  and  aluminum,  in  the  revision  of  the 
sections  relating  to  those  elements.  In  treating  of  the  metals,  they 
have  appended  much  useful  information  i^espectiug  metallurgy.  The 
instructions  given  under  the  head  of  analysis  are  well  arranged ;  and  in 
quantitative  analysis  some  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  volumetric 
system  of  examination.  In  the  remarks  on  coal  we  expected  to  have 
found  some  notice  of  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson's  ingenious  appai*atus  for 
ascertaining  its  heating  power. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  as  a  useful 
piuctical  compendium  of  chemistry. 

The  manual  of  Professor  Fownes  has  been  before  the  public  for 
eleven  years,  and  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  as  a  text-book  for 
students.  The  later  editions  have  been  brought  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and  Dr.  Hoffmann.  In  reference  to  the 
present  edition,  we  learn  from  the  advertisement  that  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry  has  rendered  many  changes  requisite ;  accordingly, 
throughout  all  this  department,  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
many  subjects  re-arranged.  The  most  important  addition  will  be 
found  in  the  theory  of  the  polyacid  alcohols.* 

*  At  p.  98»  under  the  head  of  Electricity,  a  statement  ocean  which  is  erroneous,  and 
which  has  been  overloolced  in  the  preTious  editious  as  well,  and  to  ^hich  we  draw  atten- 
tion, beeaose  it  is  pariicularlj  pnzzUng  to  the  student :  "  When  two  solid  oonductiBg 
iNMiies  are  plonged  into  a  liquid  which  acts  upon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equUibrinm 
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In  our  opinion  the  work  will  still  be  fouiid  a  useful  text-book,        ! 
We  may  observe,   that   both  these   books    are  illustrated   with 
numerous  appropriate  well-executed  engravings  on  wood. 


Art.  XII.  —  Lfkrhuch  der  Physiologie.     Von  Dr.  SchipF;  Professor 

in  Berr.     Heft  1  &  2.—Lahr,  1 858. 
Compendvum  of  Physiology,     Bj  Dr.  Schiff. 

Dr.  Schiff's  *  Compendium  of  Physiology'  forms  part  of  the  extensive 
series  of  treatises  on  medical  sciences,  edited  by  Dr.  Schauenburg. 
According  to  this  plan,  which  seems  to  become  more  and  more, the 
fashion  amongst  contineufcal  authoi's.  Dr.  SchiiTs  work  does  not  appear 
as  a  whole,  but  in  single  numbers,  two  of  which  only  have  reached  us 
hitherto.  We  cannot  refrain  on  this  occasion  from  expressing  pur 
disapproval  of  this  system  of  publishing.  An  inducement  is  held  out 
to  purchase  works  which  our  sad  experience  tells  us  are  frequently  not 
completed,  or  if  finished,  the  concluding  portions  appear  after  so  long 
a  lapse  of  time  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  work  do  not  match. 
Detinit  in  piacem  mulierjormoaa  supeime.  These  remarks  will  at 
once  serve  as  an  apology  to  our  reader  for  our  not  always  bestowing 
that  attention  upon  the  initiatory  numbera  of  new  productions  sent  to 
us  which  they  might  otherwise  appear  to  deserve.  Having  premised 
this  much,  we  have  much  pleasiure  in  stating  that  the  commencement 
of  Dr.  SchiflTs  Compendium  promises  well ;  the  two  first  numbers  ar^ 
in  a  high  degree  instructive,  and  tend  to  increase  the  author's  reputa- 
tion as  an  original  thinker  and  observer. 

After  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he  promises  to  abstain  from 
hypothetical  abstractions,  and  to  base  his  researches  on  observation  and 
experiment,  following  in  the  steps  of  Valentin  and  the  Webers,  the 
author  discusses  the  various  phenomena  of  motion.  In  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subjects,  we  will  mention 
the  beads  under  which  he  considers  the  phenomena  of  "  ciliaiy  move- 
ment." He  commences  by  naming  the  situations  in  which  it  is  met 
with;  he  then  describes  the  different  forms  of  ciliary  motion  (the 
modus  uncincUus  of  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  and  modus  undidatus  of 
Valentin);  then  the  direction  of  the  movement,  viz.,  from  the  orifice 
to  the  interior ;  then  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  it,  viz., 
the  movement  of  particles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  cilia ;  then  the  use,  viz.,  the  propulsion  of  the  excretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  author  dwells  on  the  independence  of 
ciliary  motion  from  nervous  action,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
infliienoed  by  chemical  agents.  The  chapter  on  muscular  motion  ia 
more  elaborate  than  the  one  just  advei*ted  to.  Dr.  Schiff  maintains 
the  existence  of  muscular  imtability  independent   of  the  nervous 

if  alio  cUstnrbed,  the  one  acquiring  the  positive  condition  and  the  other  the  negative. 
That  pieeea  of  zinc  and  platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  arrange^ 
■MBt  eaiMble  of  generating  electrical  force :  the  zinc,  being  the  metal  attacked,  becomea 
BCfttire,  and  the  fdatinom  remaining  unaltered,  assumes  the  positive  condition.**  Now,  the 
■^al  moat  attacked  is  positive  with  respect  to  the  otlicr ;  iu  other  words,  the  zinc  Is  pod- 
tire  and  the  platimim  negative. 
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system ;  and  the  chapter  comprising  the  physiology  of  the  nervoos 
system,  which  is  the  author's  favourite  subject,  also  presents  features 
of  much  interest.  If  the  other  sections  of  the  work  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  now  before  us,  Dr.  SchifTs  CompeDdium 
will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  stock  of  works  on  Physiology. 


Art.  Xm. — On  some  of  the  more  Obscure  Forms  of  Nervom 
Affections,  their  Pathology  and  Treatment ;  with  an  Introduction  on 
tlie  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation,  and  the  GenercUian 
and  Distribution  of  Nerve  Force :  based  upon  Original  Aficroscopuxd 
Observations,  By  Henry  William  Lobb,  L.S.A.,  M.RC.S.JS, 
Illustrated  with  Original  Engravings,  drawn  on  Wood  by  the 
Author. — London,  1858.     pp.  312. 

The  first  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages  of  Mr.  Lobb's  work  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  his  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
blood,  with  reference  to  the  waste  and  repair  of  the  tissues,  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  physiology  of  digestion,  of  se-  and  excretion,  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  We  find  here  the  proof  that  the 
author  has  read  much  of  the  classical  medical  literature  of  the  day  ; 
that  he  is  fond  of  the  microscope,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  apply  this 
Taluable  instrument  both  to  physiological  and  clinical  research.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  second  divisioii, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  obscure 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  we  meet  with  an  amount  of  dogma- 
tism which  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  field  of  inquiry  selected  by 
the  author.  The  affections  themselves  upon  which  he  brings  his 
microscopical  examinations  and  his  hypotheses  to  bear,  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  albuminuria^ 
diabetes,  spermatorrhoea,  and  the  like,  which  are  classed  together  as 
certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  '^  symptoms  of  which  are 
obscure,  and  which,  if  not  alleviated,  would  develop  themselves  into  or- 
ganic degeneration,  fatal  diseases,  or  insanity."  Stammering,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  also  receive  their  share  of  the  author's  attention.  Of 
the  whole,  we  would  say  that  we  regard  this  production  as  an  indica- 
tion that  Mr.  Lobb  is  capable  of  accomplishing  something  that  may 
advance  science,  aud  establish  his  own  reputation  as  a  medical  author. 
In  the  work  before  us  he  has  gi^asped  at  too  much.  Let  him  confine 
his  iiiquiries  to  one  or  a  few  of  the  many  points  touched  upon  in  liis 
work,  and,  with  the  talents  which  he  evidently  possesses,  we  believe 
that  perseverance  in  the  path  of  strict  inductive  science,  and  the 
avoidance  of  vague  theorizing,  will  lead  him  to  more  definite  and  tan- 
gible results  than  he  has  yet  attained,  or  than  our  readers  would,  on 
perusing  his  volume,  be  ready  to  accord  to  his  researches. 
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Abt.  XIV. — Tnmsctctions  of  tJie  Pathclogiccd  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  IX.  Including  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Session 
1857-8.— Zorkiwi,  1858.    pp.  483. 

The  present  volume  of  'Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society/  while 
it  presents  us  with  a  larger  amount  of  matter  than  any  of  its  prede- 
oesBorSy  does  not  yield  to  any  of  them  in  the  value  of  the  information 
which  it  imparts.  The  arrangement  continues  the  same,  and  the 
Society  still  pursues  the  excellent  system  of  submitting  specimens  of 
special  interc^  to  the  scrutiny  of  members,  who  are  required  to  report 
thereon.  We  have  so  lately  devoted  much  labour  and  considerable 
space  to  the  Reports  of  the  Pathological  Society,  that  we  are  now 
mable  to  do  more  than  to  advert  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  present 
volume,  and  to  state  that  the  profession  manifest  no  lack  of  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  Pathological  Science,  if  we  may  take  the  doings  of  this 
Society  as  a  test. 


Art.  XV. — Summary  of  New  PvMwations. 

Amokq  the  works  which  we  reserve  for  a  fuller  consideration,  we 
would  first  mention  the  *  Hone  Subsecivte '  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  it  is  a  volume  that 
we  have  already  peioised  with  much  gratification,  and  which  we  recom- 
mend without  hesitation.  Dr.  M'Cormac,  of  Belfast,  reiterates  his 
views  regarding  Consumption  in  a  letter  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Medicine  ;  views  with  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
our  general  concurrence.  IIy8teri<;al  Affections  find  an  exponent  in 
Mr.  Tate,  whose  main  treatment  of  these  disorders  consists  in  rubbing 
tartar  emetic  ointment  over  the  spine.  The  Urinary  Organs,  and  the 
Deraogements  of  the  Urine,  are  respectively  treated  by  Dr.  Morland,  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Dr.  Ha^sall,  of  London ;  to  both  we  shall 
probably  shortly  revert.  From  North  America,  we  have  also  received 
ao  essay  by  Dr.  Dunglison,  on  the  '  Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  '  Illustrations 
of  Typhus  Fever  in  Great  Britain,'  by  Dr.  Upham.  Both  these  trea- 
tises contain  proof  of  independent  research,  and  deserve  attention.  Dr. 
Graily  Hewitt  presents  us  with  a  paper  on  the  *  Nature  and  Causes  of 
Ve»cular  Emphysema  in  Early  Childhood.'  The  description  of  a  new 
dialybeate  comes  to  us  from  Wales,  where,  it  appears  from  Dr.  A. 
Wynn  Williams'  account,  that  King  Arthurs  Well,  near  Carnarvon, 
is  rivalling  the  German  Spas. 

In  Surgery,  we  would  first  mention  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Maclise's 
important  work  on  *  Dislocations.'  A  much  enlarged  second  edition 
has  appeared  of  Mr.  Henry  Thompson's  *  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Strictura  of  the  Urethra,'  and  a  second  edition  has  also  been  published 
of  Mr.  Skey's  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Surgery.'  The 
'  Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  by  the  Modem  Operations  of  Wutzer' 
(not  Wiitzer)  and  Wood,  is  sti'ongly  urged  by  Mr.  Holthouse,  in  a 
well  written  pamphlet,  in  which  the  whole  subject  receives  full  atten- 
tion, and  which  well  merits  perusal.     The  '  Lettsomian  Lectures  on 
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Syphilis/  which  were  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
during  the  year  that  has  just  elapsed,  by  Mr.  De  M6ric,  and  which  at 
the  time  were  publislied  in  the  *  Lancet,'  have  been  reprinted  sepa- 
rately. We  reserve  their  consideration  until  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
De  Marie's  larger  work  on  Venereal  Diseases,  wliich  he  tells  us  he  ia 
now  completing.  Three  numbers  of  a  Grerman  Odontological  Journal, 
Der  Zahnarzt,'  may  be  mentioned  j  together  with  a  continuation  of 
Ur.  Schauen burg's  Series  of  Medical  Manuals,  in  the  shape  of  a  work 
by  himself  on  *  Eye  Surgery.'  Ophthalmic  Surgery  also  receives  a  large 
contribution  from  Mr.  Nunueley.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  advert  to  the 
continuance  of  the  '  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Keports,'  of  which  the  fourth 
number  is  before  us,  and  which  does  not  yield  in  interest  to  its  prede- 
cessors. Doctors  Sinclair  and  Johnston  present  us  with  a  work 
entitled  *  Practical  Midwifery,  comprising  an  Account  of  13,748 
Deliveries  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  a 
period  of  Seven  Years,  commencing  November,  1847.' 

Passing  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Departments  to  Physiology, 
we  introduce  to  our  readers  the  Outlines  of  that  science  by  Dn  Joha 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the  *  Functions  of  the 
Ultimate  Tissues  and  Organs  of  the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease.^ 
Mr.  Bainey  has  published  a  little  illustrated  work  on  the  '  Foi^nrntion 
of  the  Shells  and  Bone  of  Animals,'  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
appeared  in  this  Review,  and  in  the  *  Microscopical  JoumaL*  We 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  October  number  for  1857,  for  the  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Bainey's  observations  and  arguments.  Froth  France 
We  have  received  Dr.  Lucien  Corvisart's  essay  on  the  *  Digestion  kd 
Nitmgenized  Food  by  the  Pancreatic  Fluid,  based  npon  original 
Experiments.' 

In  Chemical  Science,  a  new  well  got-up  manual  has  reaobed  us,  ihe 
authorship  of  which  is  shared  by  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church,  and 
which  aims  to  be  a  complete  and  systematic  '  Guide  to  Qualitative  Aiil»- 
lysis.'  A  volume  by  Dr.  Watson,  on  the  '  Food  Grains  of  India^'  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value,  is  heralded  by  ihe  appear- 
ance of  an  introductory  Chapter  on  the  *  Development  of  the  Re- 
sources of  India,*  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  followed  by  the  body  of 
the  work. 

A  Beport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army,  by  a  non-Oom- 
missioner,  examines  into  the  Beport  of  the  late  Boyal  CommiBsioii  «n 
the  same  subject,  and  professes  to  point  out  various  errors  into  whiob 
the  Commissioners  have  fallen.  We  have  to  advert  to  a  laboriovB 
**  Report  Km  the  Health  and  Mortality  of  the  Navy,  in  the  yearl8M»* 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Bryson.  It  is  drawn  up  from,  the  Beturns  lodged 
with  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Ka^i 
aikl  forms  a  Blue-book,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  C6miiu>Dt. 
Finally^  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  appearaneeof  the 
sixth  number  of  Dr.  Ma3me*8  valuable  'Expository  Diotioaary 'of 
Terms  belonging  to  Medicine  and  General  Science/  which  bring!}  Us 
to  the  beginning  of  letter  B, 
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Art.  I. 
Tfie  Laws  of  Organic  Form.     By  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  last  number  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Review'  adds  another  to 
the  frequent  illustrations  of  community  of  thought  independently 
arisfaig  in  different  observers.  Those  who  read  both,  must  have  per- 
ceived between  Mr.  Hintou's  interesting  paper  on  "  Physical  Morpho- 
logy," and  the  last  two  pages  of  the  critique  on  Owen's  "  HomologieB 
of  die  Vertebrate  Skeleton,"  a  manifest  kinship  ;  not  only  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  ideal  tyi)es,  but  in  the  ascription  of  organic 
forms  to  the  action  of  incident  forces.  This  kinship  would  have  been 
jet  clearer  had  not  the  limits  confined  me  to  the  most  general  state- 
ment. The  theory  of  vertebral  modification  briefly  indicated  in  the 
above  mentioned  critique,  forms  part  of  a  much  wider  theory  of 
animal  and  vegetable  structure  which  I  have  for  some  years  been  de- 
veloping— partly  stated  in  already  published  writings,  partly  only 
lemotely  implied  in  them.  In  two  essays  on  "  Transcendental  Physio- 
logy," and  **  Progress  :  its  Law  and  Cause,"*  I  have  aimed  to  show 
that  the  changes  undergone  in  the  evolution  of  a  homogeneous  germ 
into  a  heterogeneous  organism,  are  intcrpretable  as  consequences  of  two 
universal  dynamic  laws  : — l.That  every  homogeneoas  aggregation  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  because  its  different  parts  are  differently  exposed 
to  incident  forces ;  and  2.  That  eveiy  force  produces  more  than  one 
change.  In  these  papers  I  have  dealt  with  the  phenomena  under 
their  most  abstract  form  ;  and  have  not  therefore  referred  to  any  of 
the  more  special  laws  of  force  that  are  involved.  Nor  indeed,  though 
aware  that  for  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  facts  the  more  special 
laws  of  force  have  to  be  consulted,  and  among  them  the  law  of  the 
Kne  of  least  resistance,  have  I  been  conscious  that  the  morphological 
pbenomena  which  Mr.  Hinton  cites  were  capable  of  the  interpretation 
he  gives  them.  But  while  the  ideas  he  has  emmciated  arc  quite  new 
to  me,  I  have  long  been  &miliar  with  the  application  of  the  law  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  a  different  class  of  organic  phenomena — those 
of  nenrons  action.  At  page  544  of  *  The  Principles  of  Psychology^'  I 
have  iutrodaced  a  note  respecting  the  probable  origin  of  nervous  con- 
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ncxioDs,as  resulting  from  the  repetition  of  the  actions  to  be  co-ordinated  : 
closing  it  with  the  remark,  that  "  on  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  say 
something  in  justification  of  this  hypothesis."  While,  for  the  puqiose 
of  reference,  I  have  there  intentionally  embodied  the  idea,  that  between 
any  two  parts  of  an  organism  habitually  excited  in  succession,  there 
must  habitually  take  place  a  I'estoi'ation  of  equilibrium  by  the  passage 
of  some  force  (uervo-electric,  or  whatever  else  we  may  name  it),  I 
have  intentionally  avoided  directly  using  the  phrase  "line  of  least 
resistance"  to  describe  the  route  through  which  the  equilibration  must 
take  place  ;  not  wishing  to  give  so  complete  a  key  to  the  theory  here- 
after to  be  set  forth.  I  must  now,  however,  explain  that  the  unwritten 
fifth  division  of  the  *  Principles  of  Psychology,*  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
face as  being  withheld  for  the  present,  lest  "  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines  developed 
in  the  others,"  has  for  its  object  to  work  out  the  idea  which  this  note 
vaguely  indicates.  It  will  be  its  aim  to  show  that  the  various  grades 
of  psychical  changes,  from  those  of  reflex  action  up  to  those  of  the 
most  casual  association  of  ideas,  are  explicable  (physically  considered) 
as  consequences  of  the  law  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  in  any 
part  of  the  organism  impressed  from  without  there  i^  some  force 
generated  or  liberated  ;  that  this  force  must  discharge  itself  through 
the  organism  in  some  direction ;  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion 
of  external  phenomena,  there  is  some  other  part  of  the  organism  aflfected 
about  the  same  time  in  such  way  as  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  force 
(as  the  contraction  of  a  muscle),  the  discharge  will  take  place  between 
these  through  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  the  discharge  will  on 
subsequent  occasions  follow  this  line  with  greater  facility,  and  that 
the  more  frequent  the  repetition  of  these  associated  actions  the  less 
will  become  the  resistance  to  the  discharge  ;  that  hence  there  will 
arise  all  degrees  of  cohesion  among  nervous  states  ansirering  to  the 
degree  of  fiequency  of  these  associated  actions ;  and  that  thus  there 
will  result  a  general  correspondence  between  the  cohesions  of  xiervona 
states  and  those  of  external  phenomena.  I  regret  to  have  to  forestall 
myself  by  now  indicating  these  views ;  but  it  seems  the  only  way  of 
hereafter  avoiding  untrue  suppositions  respecting  the  derivation  of 
the  doctrine. 

.My  chief  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  set  down  certain  morpholo^ 
col  ideas  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Mr.  Hinton,  but  quite  in  harmony 
with  them.  As  already  said,  the  speculations  respecting  internal 
morphology  appended  to  the  criticism  on  Professor  Owen's  archetypal 
theory,  are  corollai'ies  of  certain  wider  speculations  on  external  morpho- 
logy which  I  have  been  long  pursuing.  It  will,  however,  be  some 
years  before  I  can  write  out  in  detail  the  chapters  which  I  purpose 
devoting  to  them ;  and  as  Mr.  Hinton  is  studying  the  facta  from  a 
iteighboaring  point  of  view,  and  will  probably  incite  others  to  do  the 
same,  it  seems  desirable  at  once  to  publish  in  a  brief  form  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at.  I  cannot  better  introduce  them  than  by  nar* 
rating  how  they  were  first  suggested. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1851,  during  a  country  ramble  with  a  friend,*  I 
happened  to  pick  up  the  leaf  of  a  buttercup,  and  drawing  it  by  its 
foot-stalk  through  my  fingei-s  ao  as  to  thrust  together  its  deeply-cleft 
divisions,  observed  that  its  palmate  and  almost  radial  form  was  changed 
into  a  bilateral  one  ;  and  that  were  the  divisions  to  grow  together  in 
this  new  position,  an  ordinary  bilateral  leaf  would  result.  Joining 
this  observation  with  the  familiar  fact  that  leaves,  in  common  with 
the  larger  members  of  plants,  habitually  turn  themselves  to  the  light, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  natural  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
leaf  might  readily  cause  such  a  modification  of  fonn  as  that  which  I 
had  produced  artificially.  If,  as  they  often  do  with  plants,  soil  and 
climate  were  greatly  to  change  the  habit  of  the  buttercup,  making  it 
branched  and  shrub-like  ;  and  if  these  palmate  leaves  were  thus  much 
overshadowed  by  each  other ;  would  not  the  inner  segments  of  the 
leaves  grow  towards  the  periphery  of  the  plant  where  the  light  was 
greatest,  and  so  change  the  palmate  form  into  a  more  decidedly 
bilateral  form  ?  Immediately  I  began  to  look  round  for  evidence  of 
the  relation  between  the  forms  of  leaves  and  general  characters  of  the 
plants  they  belonged  to ;  and  soon  found  some  signs  of  connexion. 
Certain  anomalies,  or  seemiug  anomalies,  however,  prevented  me  from 
then  pursuing  the  inquiry  much  further.  But  after-consideration 
cleared  up  these  difficulties ;  and  the  idea  has  since  widened  into  a 
general  doctrine  of  morphology  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
illnstrate. 

Let  us  set  out  with  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one — the  modifica* 
tion  produced  in  the  general  outline  of  an  individual  plant  by  its 
special  circumstances.  We  know  that  a  tree  which,  if  standing  alone, 
sends  oat  horizontal  branches  and  acquires  a  bulky  form,  will,  if  it 
grows  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  have  a  tall  taper  stem,  branches  confined 
to  itfi  upper  part,  and  almost  vertically  directed  ;  or  if  it  grows  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  williiave  its  outer  branches  well  developed,  and  its 
inner  branches  scarcely  at  all  developed  ;  and  wo  know  that  when  one 
side  of  a  tree  or  plant  is  much  shaded,  its  stem  will  lean  to  the  oppo« 
ate  side.  That  is,  the  direction  and  length  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  the 
direotions,  lengths,  and  distribution  of  the  branches,  are  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  surrounding  conditions. 

Pass  now  to  the  closely  allied  but  apparently  unnoticed  class  of  facts 
which  the  forms  of  branches  exhibit.  If  we  examine  a  common  fir- 
tree — and  I  choose  a  fir-tree  because  the  regularity  in  its  mode  of 
giowth  makes  the  law  more  than  usually  manifest — we  shall  find  that 
the  uppermost  branches  which  gi*ew  out  of  the  leading  shoot,  have 
ndially-arranged  braDchlets  :  each  of  them  repeats  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  type  of  the  tree  itself.  But  if  we  examine  branches  lower  and 
lower  down  the  tree,  we  find  the  vertically -growing  branchlets  bear  a 
less  and  Iom  ratio  to  the  horizontally-growing  ones ;  until,  when  we 
approach  the  bottom  branches,  we  find  the  radial  arrangement  has 
wbc41y  merged  into  the  bilateral  one.     Shaded  and  confined  by  those 
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above  thorn,  these  eldest  branches  develop  their  offilioots  in  those 
direotions  where  there  is  most  space  and  light ;  becoming  finallj  quite 
flattened  and  £M>shaped.  And  when  we  remember  that  eaek  of  inete 
^est  branches,  when  first  it  diverged  from  the  maiji  stem,  was  vmdial, 
we  see  that  not  only  between  the  upper  and  lower  branches  does  this 
contrast  in  stmcture  hold,  but  also  that  each  branch  is  transformed  itom 
the  radial  to  the  bilateral  bv  the  progrressive  change  in  its  environment. 
The  like  general  truth  is  readily  traceable  in  other  trees ;  though  it  is 
less  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  the  form  is  more  heterogeneous,  and 
the  contrast  of  conditions  therefore  less  constant. 

In  the  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  a  branchlet  we  see  the  same  law  as 
in  the  arrangement  of  branchlets  upon  a  branch.  The  leading  shoot,  and 
all  the  upper  twigsof  a  fir-tree,  have  their  pin-shaped  leaves  evenly  dis- 
tributed all  round,  or  placed  radially;*  but  as  we  descend,  we  find 
them  beginning  to  assume  a  bilateral  distribution,  and  on  the  lower 
hmizontally-grpwing  branches  the  leaves  are  confined  to  the  two  sides. 
The  contrast  between  the  Irish  and  English  species  of  yew,  saj^lies 
us  with  an  equally  marked  illustration.  The  branches  of  the  one, 
shooting  up  as  they  do  almost  vertically,  are  clothed  with  leaves  all 
round ;  while  those  of  the  other,  which  spread  horizontally,  have 
their  leaves  bilaterally  inserted.  In  trees  with  better  developed 
leaves,  the  same  principle  is  more  or  less  manifest  in  proportion  as  the 
leaves  are  more  or  less  enabled  by  their  structure  to  maintain  fixed 
positions.  When  the  foot-stalks  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  when, 
consequently,  each  leaf,  according  to  its  weight,  the  flexibility  and 
twist  of  its  foot -stalk,  and  the  direction  of  the  branch  it  grows  from, 
falls  into  some  indefinite  attitude,  the  law  is  obscured.  Bat  when 
the  foot-stalks  are  stiff,  as  for  instance  in  the  laurel,  it  will  be  foond, 
as  before,  that  fi*om  the  topmost  and  upward-growing  branches  the  leaves 
diverge  on  all  sides;  while  the  undermost  branches,  growing  oot  from 
the  shade  of  those  above,  have  their  leaves  so  turned  as  to  bring  them 
into  a  horizontal  row  on  each  side  of  the  branch.  To  whidi  firsts  add 
thuf,  that  single-stemmed  vertical  plants,  as  the  palms^  the  aloes,  the 
sempervivura,  d:a,  have  radially-aiTauged  leaves. 

The  distribution  of  the  leaflets  in  a  compound  leaf  comes  next  in 
order,  and  equally  illustrates  the  principle.  When  the  foot-stalk  grows 
np  vertically  out  of  the  ground,  quite  sepamte  from  other  foot-stalks, 
the  leaflets  it  bears  are  aiTangcd  in  radial  symmetiy — witness  those 
of  the  common  wood-sorrel  and  the  ManUea.  When  the  compound 
ground  leaves  with  upright  foot-stalks  diverge  in  considerable  nnmber 
firom  a  common  centre,  as  in  some  kinds  of  lupin,  the  leatflets^  while 
still  arranged  radially,  show  a  slight  bilateral  leaning,  in  cu^foruiity 
with  the  difference  4n  their  conditions  on  the  sides  next  the  nxis  o£ 
the  plant,  and  next  its  periphery ;  and  in  the  leaves  that  crow  ont  o£ 
the  flowering-stem,  the  tendency  to  a  transition  froai  nmd  to  hil^ 
teral  symmetry  is  clearly  marked.    In  various  iqpesies  id  clover  whidi 

•  It  thouM  be  remarked,  that  here  and  throoghoot,  the  word  radid  it  applied  eqqallj 
to  the  spiral  and  the  wtaorlcd  strocturet.  These,  aa  being  altke  oa  all  sides,  sra  skiSlarlj 
diitiBSUlshed  fr«iii  am  DfemcDU  that  art  aUlBt  on  twv  tides  tnljr. 
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fjQfNAtCi^^piog.tOt  procumbeDt  steina  send  oub  nearly  upright  leaf-- 
'^tiJJfft  vW^.ae^  a  ntdial  diatribution  of  the  leaflets  paasing  into  a 
hjl^tfipral  .diabribtttiou— the  leaflets  next  to  the  stem  tending  outwardu  j) 
a|^  .tJbi»{)0caUarity  will  be  found  marked  iu  proportion  as,  from  the 
haji^it  Qf.the  speoieSi  the  relations  of  positions  are  constant.  Similarly* 
iir^tb-^be-potentillas.  Here,  in  each  compound  leaf^  the  leaflets  next  to 
the  4aw  of  the  plant  are  less  developed  than  the  others,  and  are  to  a 
QC^naderable  extent  turned  outwards :  add  to  which,  that  in  those 
kii|ds  4>f  potcmtilla  that  have  short  leaf-stalks,  this  outward  bending' 
of  the  inner  leaflets  is  most  decided.  And  when,  as  in  most  compouud- 
le^ved,  plants^  the  average  direction  of  the  petiole  approaches  to  the 
hprizQotaji,  the  distribution  of  the  leaflets  is  entirely  bilateral.  Among 
tcQfe,  ■  Uke  illustrations  are  to  be  found.  The  horse-cheanut  lea^ 
tiipqgix  composed  of  leaflets  that  have  a  proximately  radial  arrange- 
n^at,  yet  shows,  by  the  much  greater  size  of  the  outer  leaflets,  the  in- 
fliM»(ee  of  ocmtrasted  conditions  in  producing  the  two-sided  form.  In 
the  JBombax  these  relations  are  equally  visible ;  while  the  gi'eati 
xiMy  ority  of  compound-leaved  trees,  having  petioles  that  on  the  average 
are  mase  horizontal  than  vertical  in  direction,  have  leaves  of  a  com- 
pletely bilateral  structure. 

:  Noting  aa  wo  pass  that  leaves  that  are  transitional  between  the 
conpoand  and  simple,  either  from  the  coalescence  of  the  leaflets  or 
I4on-development  of  lobes  into  leaflets,  furnish  further  instances,  often 
of  aa '  instructive  kind,  as  in  Ceeropiaf  we  come  now  to  tlie  forms  of 
simple  TkavQB.  Here,  as  before,  when  the  conditions  are  alike  on  all 
8i|les»  the  deivelopment  is  alike  on  all  sides.  Water-plants  that  have 
%t,>  .floating  l^es,  supported  upon  long  independent  foot-stalks 
gtowiogfirom  the  bottom,  have  their  leaves  S3rmmetrically  peltate.  In 
the  ViaioriaJUs^  the  foot-stalks  of  which,  though  radiating  almost 
iHMrisontally  from  a  centre,  are  so  long  as  to  keep  the  leaves  quite 
rnmolej&rona  each  other,  the  leaf  is  almost  symmetrically  peltate,  with 
ai  fteam-.-over  the  line  of  the  foot-stalk,  giving  a  trace  of  bilaterul- 
Qfkls.  The  leavei  of  the  Nymphcea,  much  more  closely  clustered, 
and  having  less  room  transversely  than  longitudinally,  exhibit  a 
marktd  Advance  to  the  two-sided  form ;  not  only  in  the  excess  of  the 
leng^'OVBTthe  breadth,  but  in  the  existence  of  a  cleft  over  the  foot- 
stdtk^fwheM  in  the  Victoria  Regia  there  is  only  a  seam.  Among  land* 
pknte  aimikr-  forms  are  found  under  analogous  conditions.  The 
Mptin€Oigley  which  sends  up  direct  from  its  roots  a  few  almost  upright 
kMfHtelka,  has  theee  surmounted  by  peltate  leaves ;  which  leaves^ 
htrwevevv'  ttfr' un^mmetrically  peltate,  in  correspondence  with  th^ 
slighli  oovtrmafe  of  orrounstances  which  their  grouping  involves.  In  the 
O/jyUmr  UfMUeua  we  have  a  striking  illustration.  The  two  or 
thveen>ot4Qatias' that  grow  up  on  vertical  petioles  before  the  flower- 
stalk'  imkm  ite  iqypearance,  are  symmetrically  peltate ;  while  tho9^ 
tdridiHMihieyieitttly"  grow  out  of  the  flower-stalk  are  first  transitionally 
bilateral,  and  higher  up  completely  bilateral  Another  case  is  sup- 
pliei  bjr  the  iTMfMriium,  which  combines  the  characters — a  creeping 
8tem«  long  leaf- stalks  growing  up  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  imsymme-' 
45-xxin.  13 
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trieallj  peltate  leaves,  of  which  the  least  dimension  is,  on  the  areiage, 
in  the  direction  of  the  stem.  The  great  majority  of  leaves,  however, 
possess  not  a  radial,  but  a  bilateral  symmetry ;  in  conformity  with  the 
fiict  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  circumstances  of  the 
leaf  are  decidedly  different  in  the  direction  of  the  plant's  axis 
from  what  they  are  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  transversely 
the  circumstances  are  as  decidedly  alike.  How  completely  the  two- 
aided  symmetry  is  thus  determined  is  still  more  clearly  shown  by 
the  fiict,  that  in  plants  whose  bilateral  leaves  habitually  grow  in  such 
positions  that  their  opposite  sides  are  exposed  to  conditions  that  are 
more  or  less  dissimilar,  their  opposite  sides  are  more  or  less  ^iiawimilai' : 
the  form  becomes  unsymmetrically  bilateral  The  leaves  of  the  elm, 
which  grow  out  horizontally  from  each  side  of  the  branch,  have  their 
two  halves  tinlike,  in  corres}>ondence  with  the  fact  that  the  inner  hal^ 
Iprowing  next  to  the  branch,  is  more  restricted  in  its  space  than  the 
oater  half  Many  pinnate  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Hertudewn,  or  com- 
mon cow-^rsnip,  illustrate  the  same  truth  under  another  form.  Hero 
the  successive  pairs  of  pinnee,  growing  from  the  leaf-stalk  at  decreasing 
distances,  severally  have  their  remote  sides  more  confined  than  their 
near  sides;  and  their  near  sides  are  hence  the  larger.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  case  is  that  furnished  by  the  genus  Bigonia.  Here  the 
leaves  grow  out  in  pairs  in  such  way  that  while  their  inner  edges 
greatly  interfere  with  each  other,  their  outer  edges  have  abundance  of 
room  ;  and  the  result  is  a  form  that  is  extremely  uusymmetrical,  or 
indeed  asymmetrical*  To  which  let  me  add  the  farther  instructive 
§u^,  that  while  in  those  species  of  this  genus  where  the  mutual  inter- 
ference is  great,  the  leaf-stalk  is  laterally,  or  almost  laterally,  inserted^ 
in  Bigonia  auri/ormis,  which  has  very  long  leaf-stalks,  and  so  gives 
aroom  to  its  leaves  on  all  sides,  they  have  become  unsymmetrically 
peltate. 

Another  extensive  class  of  evidences  is  offered  in  the  forms  of  flowers. 
These  are  radial  in  structure  in  those  cases  where  the  parts  are 
similarly  conditioned  on  all  sides,  and  also  in  those  cases  where  the 
parts  cure  similarly  conditioned  on  the  average,  though  not  in  each 
-fleparate  flower ;  while  they  are  bilateral  in  those  cases  where  through- 
out the  plant,  the  conditions  of  the  flower  in  one  direction  are  habitu- 
ally different  from  those  in  another.  Note,  as  the  first  &ct,  that  all 
flowers  which  grow  out  terminally  with  their  faces  upwards,  have  a 
ladial  symmetry ;  as  witness  the  genera  Crocua,  Iris,  Primula,  G^ntiana, 
JAmum,  Tvlipa,  Sa>xifraga,  DiarUhus,  SuUcmay  OxaUs,  Lychnis^  Rosa, 
PotentilUi,  GlatAcinum,  Fapaver,  Anemone,  Banunculua.  In  the  second 
place,  observe  that  flowers  which,  growing  from  whatever  point,  have 
peduncles  that  are  so  flexible  as  to  permit  the  mout^  to  hang  directly 
downwards,  are  also  radial ;  as  in  Fudisia,  Cydamen^  ffyadntk.  There 
it,  I  believe,  no  case  in  which  a  flower  having  an  axis  habitually 
"rertical,  presents  a  bilateral  form.     Badial  symmetry,  however,  is  not 

•  Th«K  words  are  often  osed  as  eqalTalents ;  bat  it  woald  be  well  to  coallne  the  one 
to  tmperfeot  ■/mmetry,  and  the  other  to  total  absenee  of  sjrmmetiy. 
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confined  to  flowers  whicb  open  out  their  petals  into  a  horizontal  plane  i 
and  though  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  in  conformitj  with  the 
general  principle  these  alone  should  be  radial,  yet  further  considera> 
tion  shows  that  there  are  sundry  conditions  under  which  this  character 
may  exist  in  flowers  otherwise  placed.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
xmdial  form  is  the  primitive  form — ^that,  morphologically  speaking,  it 
results  from  the  contraction  into  a  whorl,  of  parts  that  are  originally 
■Ranged  in  the  same  spiral  succession  as  the  leaves — it  is  manifest 
that  we  must  expect  the  radial  form  to  continue  wherever  there  are  no 
fiiroeB  tending  to  change  it.  What  now  must  be  the  forces  tending  to 
diange  it  f  They  must  be  forces  which  do  not  simply  aflect  diflerently 
the  different  parts  of  an  individual  flower ;  but  they  must  be  forces 
whidi  aflfect  in  a  like  contrasted  manner  the  homologous  parts 
of  other  individual  flowers,  not  only  on  the  same  plant,  but  on  sur-- 
rounding  plants  of  the  same  species.  A  permanent  modification  of 
tiie  radial  into  the  bilateral  form  can  be  expected  only  in  those  cases 
where  by  hereditary  transmission  the  effect  of  the  modifying  causes 
•ecnmulates.  That  it  may  accumulate  it  is  needful,  not  that  the  seeds 
of  one  or  a  few  flowers  only  should  carry  the  impress  of  the  modifying 
causes,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  seeds  should  do  so.  And  that  the 
majority  of  the  seeds  should  do  so,  implies  that  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  have  had  their  homologous  parts  subjected  to  like  difieren- 
tiating  fbroes.  Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  flowers  of  a  plant  grow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  no  constancy  in  the  relations  of  their 
parts  to  surrounding  influences,  the  radial  form  will  continue.  Now 
tliere  are,  as  we  i^all  see,  various  special  causes  which  entail  this 
Ysr lability  of  position.  If  a  plant  bears  flowers  on  a  number  of 
branches  which  have  all  inclinations,  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizon- 
tal— as  do  the  apple,  plum,  hawthorn — it  is  clear  that  the  individual 
flowers  are  placed  in  countless  diflerent  attitudes  ;  and  hence  that  a 
slight  modification  produced  in  any  one  by  its  particular  circum- 
stances^  being  neutralized  by  some  opposite  modification  produced  in 
another,  the  structure  remains  radial.  When,  again,  the  flowers  grow 
in  upright  panicles,  it  is  clear  that  though  very  few  of  them  open 
horizontally,  yet  that  if  their  positions  were  averaged,  the  plane  of 
the  mouth  would  be  horizontal,  and  there  is  therefore  no  bilateralness. 
Or  when,  as  in  the  genus  GaUwm^  the  panicles,  growing  out  laterally, 
do  not  give  an  average  horizontaUty  to  the  faces  of  their  flowers,  we 
see  that  the  great  flexibility,  alike  of  the  plant  itself  aud  of  the 
panicles,  involves  an  inconstancy  of  position  which  prevents  the  radial 
symmetry  from  being  changed.  This  inconstancy  of  relative  position 
is  produced  in  various  other  ways — by  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
peouncle^  as  in  the  Blue-bell ;  by  the  tendency  of  the  peduncle  to  curl 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  directions,  as  in  Pyrda;  by  a 
wpml  twist  of  the  peduncle  differing  in  degree  in  different  individuals, 
as  in  ConvciUndui ;  by  a  spiral  twist  in  the  unfolding  petals,  similarly 
varioos  in  degree,  as  in  the  Malvacece  ;  or  by  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
petals,  as  in  Lyihrum,  Add  to  which,  that  in  other  cases  the  like 
general  result  arises  from  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude  of  each 
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fi^^er,  as  in  MyosoUsy  where  the  unfolding  of  the  stem'entails  a  ti-ansi- 
Uo|^  from  an  upward  position  of  the  mouth  to  a  lateral  position  ;  or  as 
IQ^  the  CrudfercB,  where  the  like  effect  follows  from  a  changed  direc- 
tion of  the  peduucie.  But  when,  having  examined  all  the  various  case;^ 
in  which  laterally-growing  flowers  remain  radial,  and   having  found 
tbat  inconstancy  in  the  relatire  position  of  parts  characterizes  them, 
"W^  turn  to  cases  in  which  the  relative  position  of  parts  is  more  or 
Idm  the  same  in  all  the  flowers,  we  find  a  two-sided  form.    In  illustra- 
^n  of  this  I  may  name  the  genera — Orchis,  Utricularia,  Salvia,  Salix, 
JieipJmmmy  MenUia,  Teucrium,  Ajiiga,    BaJUota,  Galeopsisy  Lamium, 
SkLch^j^,    Glechojna,  Marrvhium,    Calamint/ta,  Clinopodium,  Mdittis, 
JPxuneUa,  Scutellaria,  Bartsia,  Euphrasia,  RhinarUJius,  Melampyrum, 
fttdiculouris,  Linaria,  Digitalis,  Orobanche,  Fwmaria,  dec, ;    to  which 
OMfty  he  addedi  all  the  Grasses,  and  all  the  PapilionacesB.     In  the  most 
ttiarked  of  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flowers  are  sessile 
Upon  the  side  of  an  upright  stem,  and  so  are  kept   in  quite  fixed 
Attitudes ;  and  in  the  other  cases  the  peduncles  are  very  short,  or  else 
^  such  character  as  to  secure  a  general  uniformity  in  the  positions. 
Where  bilateral  flowers  grow  terminally  on  an  almost  upright  stalk, 
aa  in  Finguicula,  and  in  the  violet  tribe,  we  see  that  the  mode  of 
growth  is  such  that  the  flower  always  unfolds  its  parts  sideways  in  the 
CMUne  relative  positions.     Whei-e,  as  in  the  Verbena  and  Azalea,  we 
bave  a  terminal  cluster  of  flowers  which  exhibit  a  certain  modification 
of  the  radial  into  the  bilateral  form,  we  perceive  the  change  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  contrasted  conditions  to  which  the  diflerent 
pides  of  the  flowers  are  subject.  Some  terminal  clusters,  indeed,  furnish 
us   with   very   significant   evidence.      In    our   wild  geraniums,   for 
example,  we  find  the  singly-placed  flowers  symmetrically  radial ;  but 
the  cultivated  species,  in  which  the  single  flowers  are  replaced  by 
!  qlusters,  display  manifest  bilateralness.     And  there  are  also  cultivated 
ATarieties  of  primit>se,  in  which  the  single  flower  being  similarly  de- 
Teloped  into  a  group,  there  has  similarly  arisen  in  the  flowers  a  de- 
oided  two-sidedness  in  conformity  with  the  two-sidedness  of  the  new 
conditions.      Allied   species,    growing    wild,   in   some  cases  supply 
analogous  illustrations.      Thus,  in  ScaMosa  siiccisa,  which  bears  its 
juunerous  small  flowers  in  a  hemispherical  knob,  the  component  flowers, 
flimUarly  circumstanced,  are  all  equal  and  all  radial ;    but  in  Scabiosa 
&tvensis,  in  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  form  a  flattened  disk, 
only  the  much-conflned  central  ones  are  radial,  while  at  the  edge  we 
find  them  very  much  larger,  and  conspicuously  bilateral     From  these 
blustered  flowers  we  pass  naturally  to  the  class  Syngenesia,  which 
famishes  us  abundant  and  striking  evidence.      When,  as  in  some 
genera,  the  calyx  is  largely  developed,  and  overtops  all  the  florets, 
these  are  equal  and  radial.     But  mostly  it  happens  either  that  all  the 
florets  have  become  bilateral  by  the  development  of  a  strap-shaped 
corolla,  the  outer  ones  being  the  largest,  or  else  the  closely-wedged 
oentnd  florets  are  equal  and  radial,,  while  th«  peripheral  ones  are 
difierent— >-commonly  two-sided  and  strap-shapedi  •   One  of  the  most 
*  iuteiesting. examples  iS'  that  of  the  Ganfourfa^;  the  inner  florets  of 
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which  are  small  and  vertical  in  direction,  while  the  outer  florets  itre 
large  and  lateral  in  direction.  And  here  may  be  remarked,  in  passing-^  af 
clear  indication  of  the  effect  which  great  flexibility  of  the  petals  has 
in  preventing  a  flower  from  having  its  original  radiate  form  modified  j 
for  while  in  Cetitaurea  cyanua  the  large  outward-growing  florets 
having  short  stiff  petals  are  decidedly  bilateral,  in  Centavirea  soahioMi 
where  they  have  long  flexible  petals,  the  radial  form  is  scarcely  at  aH 
modified.  Of  evidence,  however,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  stmotmre 
of  flowers,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  conclusive  is  supplied  by 
the  UmheUiferce.  In  some  cases,  as  when  the  component  flowers  hai^ 
all  plenty  of  room,  or  when  the  surface  of  the  umbel  is  more  or  Idft 
globular,  the  modifications  are  not  conspicuous  ;  but  where,  as  ik 
Vibemum,  ChcerophyUumyAntfiriecus,  TonliSj  Caucalis,  Daucus,  Tord^ 
lium,  Heracleum,  <fec.,  we  have  the  flowers  closely  clustered  into  a  flat 
surface,  we  perceive  a  number  of  remarkable  modifications.  In  an  umbel 
of  lleracUumy  for  instance,  note — first,  that  the  external  umbelhtlM 
are  larger  than  the  internal  ones ;  second,  that  in  each  umbellule  tlf6 
central  flowers  are  less  developed  than  the  peripheral  ones;  thii^^ 
that  this  greater  development  of  the  peripheral  flowers  is  most  markott 
in  the  outer  umbellules ;  fourth,  that  it  is  most  marked  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  outer  umbellules  ;  fifth,  that  while  the  interior  flowers  "^ 
each  umbellule  are  radial,  the  exterior  ones  are  bilateral ;  sixth,  that 
this  bilateralness  is  most  marked  in  the  peripheral  flowers  of  tke 
peripheral  umbellules;  seventh,  that  the  flowers  on  the  outer  side  of 
these  peripheral  umbellules  are  those  in  which  the  bilateralness  reaches 
a  maximum;  and  eighth,  that  where  the  outer  umbellules  toudi 
each  other,  the  flowers,  being  unsymmetrically  placed,  are  unsymme- 
trically  bilateral. 


/  > 


Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  same  general  principles  h<M 
good;  and  are,  indeed,  still  more  readily  traceable.  Here,  as  before,  those 
parts  of  the  organism  are  similar  which  are  similarly  acted  upon  ;  and 
there  results  a  form  that  is  spherical,  or  radial,  or  bilateral,  that  is  tud- 
symmetrical  or  asymmetrical,  according  as  the  conditions  determine/ 

In  a  class  of  gelatinous  bodies,  the  TficUassicoUoe,  which  float  pas- 
sively in  the  sea,  and  present  in  turn  all  their  sides  to  the  satne 
influences,  we  have  a  globular  form  ;  being  in  every  direction  equally 
aflfected,  the  surface  is  in  every  direction  of  the  same  outline.  13be 
common  Gregarina,  immersed  in  nutrient  fluids  which  it  absorbs 
through  all  pai'ts  of  its  limiting  membrane,  is  spheroidal;  while^in 
those  species  of  Gregarina  which  ai'e  hooked  to  the  surface  of  theiin- 
testine,  and  so  have  their  parts  somewhat  differently  exposed  to  fthe 
surrounding  matters,  we  find  an  ovate  or  pyriform  outline,  showing  the 
sjjherical  symmetry  merging  into  the  radial.  -  n 

Wherever  creatures  are  so  circumstanced  that  on  all  sides  of  soiie 
one  axis  the  conditions  are,  on  the  average  of  cases,  equal,  we  flxicl  a 
symmetrical  distribution  of  pai*t8  round  that  axis — a  radial  symmeity. 
The  Ccdenterata  furnish  viirious  illustrations  of  this.  The  soUtorf 
polypes-— hydroid  ot  helianthoid — mostly  stationary,  and  when  tbey 
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move,  moving  with  any  side  foremost,  do  not,  by  locomotion,  subject 
their  bodies  to  any  habitual  contrast  of  conditions.  Mostly  fixed, 
with  their  mouths  upwards  or  downwards,  or  if  laterally,  then  at  all 
varieties  of  inclination,  the  individuals  of  a  species  taken  together  ai'e 
subject  to  no  gravitative  action  affecting  some  part  of  the  disk  more 
than  others :  nor  indeed  would  gravitation  be  likely  to  influence 
bodies  so  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  their  medium.  And  in  respect 
of  their  relations  to  prey,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  these 
animals  involving  that  any  one  side  of  the  disk  will  be  differently 
acted  on  from  any  other.  Similarly  with  the  compound  Uydroida 
and  ITdianthoida.  Averaging  the  conditions  of  the  individuals  united 
iu  a  group,  there  is  no  force  tending  to  produce  any  other  than  the 
radial  form.  Again,  among  the  Monostome  and  Binzostome  Medusas, 
we  find  under  another  set  of  conditions  the  same  general  truth.  Ad- 
Tancing  through  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  a  disk,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  locomotive  action  of  these  animals  which  reacts  more 
upon  some  sides  than  others ;  and  as,  from  accidental  causes,  all  points 
on.  the  edge  of  the  disk  come  upward  in  their  turns,  there  is  no  side 
permanently  affected  in  a  different  way  from  the  rest,  and  no  side 
becomes  unlike  the  rest.  But  among  other  groups  of  the  AcalepIuB — 
aa  the  DiphydoB,  which  move  through  the  water  in  a  more  or  less 
constant  attitude — there  is  decided  bilaterahiess.  And  here  I  may 
fitly  notice  the  objection  which  some  may  feel  to  this  and  other  such 
illustrations,  that  they  amoimt  very  much  to  physical  truisms.  It 
nuKy  be  said,  that  if  the  parts  of  a  medusa  are  disposed  in  radial 
symmetry  around  the  axis  of  its  motion  through  the  water,  there  will 
of  course  be  no  means  of  maintaining  a  constant  attitude,  and  the 
equality  of  conditions  may  be  ascribed  to  the  radiateness  as  much  as  the 
radiateness  to  the  equality  of  conditions ;  while  conversely,  where  the 
parts  are  not  radially  arranged  round  the  axis  of  motion  they  will 
necessarily  gravitate  towards  some  one  position,  implying  a  balance  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane— a  bilateralness ;  and  that  the  main- 
tttumce  of  the  two-sided  conditions  may  be  as  much  ascribed  to  the 
biUteralness,  as  the  bilateralness  to  the  two-sided  conditions.  Here 
seems  an  awkward  criticism.  The  form  and  the  conditions  are  to  this 
extent  necessary  correlates  ;  and  in  so  fiur  as  it  asserts  this,  the  objec- 
tion harmonizes  with  the  argument.  But  to  the  implied  question — 
Why  make  the  form  the  result  of  the  conditions^  rather  than  the  con- 
ditions the  result  of  the  form  ?  the  reply  is,  that  as  in  all  the  various 
ilhistrations  that  have  been  cited  firom  the  vegetable  kingdom  the 
conditions  are  manifestly  the  antecedent,  and  the  form  the  consequent, 
it  may  be  fiurly  presumed  that  the  like  relation  holds  throughout  the 
animal  kingd<»a. 

Returning  now  to  the  facts,  we  have  to  note  that  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  JSchinodermata  fumiah  other  evidence.  The  ancient 
Cy^tddea  and  Crinoidea,  with  rooted  upright  stems,  had  a  radial  dis- 
tr^ution  of  parts.  In  the  Aateriada  and  OjMuridc^  which  move  over 
rooks  and  weeds  with  now  one  and  now  another  of  their  rays  fore- 
moBt,  the  average  of  the  actions  is  alike  on  all  sides,  and  the  radial 
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form  continues.  In  the  Uchinicke,  however,  while  some  genera — as  the 
common  Sea-urchins — show  no  manifest  divergence  from  this  type,  othflti 
— as  EchinocyamuB,  SpcUangua,  Amphidotua — ^have  a  marked  bilatecdU 
ness ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  difference  corresponds  with  tke 
fact,  that  whereas  in  the  one  group  the  movement  is  indiscri m \  nattly 
in  any  direction,  in  the  other  it  is  habitually  in  one  direction. 

Among  Annulose  animals  the  relation  between  the  kind  of  ^m- 
metry  and  the  nature  of  the  conditions  is  still  more  marked.  In  tlit 
first  place,  we  see  that  the  lowest  forms,  which  habitually  move  througk 
a  homogeneous  medium  pressing  equally  on  all  sides — as  those  ifaiil 
wriggle  through  the  water  by  undulations,  that  are  not  in  one  pkuMi 
or  through  the  earth  by  means  of  contractions — have  their  substance 
symmetrically  disposed  on  all  sides  of  the  axis  of  motion — the  trane- 
verse  section  is  circular  :  whatever  may  be  the  distribution  of  the 
internal  organs,  the  external  outline  is  radial  And  in  the  seooiMl 
place,  we  see  that  where  the  motion  is  habitually  over  a  surface,  or 
through  a  medium  specifically  lighter  than  the  body — ^that  is,  where 
the  conditions  are  alike  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  movement,  but 
unlike  above  and  below  it — then  we  have  a  conspicuous  bilateral 
symmetry:  as  witness  the  Artictdata,  Ineecta^  Arcuhnida. 

Throughout  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom,  the  relation  between  shape 
and  conditions  is  so  uniform  and  simple  as  to  need  no  special  examplefi. 
We  all  know  that  every  vertebrate  animal  habitually  moves  with  one 
end  foremost,  and  that  it  keeps  its  flanks  habitually  balanced  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  we  all  know  that  in  correspondenee 
with  these  conditions  the  form  is  bilaterally  symmetrical :  the  onljr 
exceptions  being  the  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  sole,  the  lateral  surfiioee 
are  not  habitually  balanced  on  the  two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane,  ani 
in  which,  consequently,  the  bilateralness  is  unsymmetncaL 

Among  the  MoHusoa  the  evidence  is  varied  and  instructive.  On^ 
the  leading  facts,  however,  can  here  be  noticed.  "  In  all  MoUusbi 
the  axis  of  the  body  is  at  first  straight,  and  its  parts  are  ammged 
^rmmetrically,  with  regard  to  a  longitudinal  vertical  plane,  just  as  in 
a  vertebrate  or  an  articulate  embryo."*  This  bilateral  symmetiy 
is  more  or  less  retained  in  the  Pteropods,  the  Cephalopods,  the 
naked  Gbateropods,  which  severally  preserve  an  habitual  attitude 
during  their  motions  either  through  the  water  or  over  the  Bur&oei 
they  frequent.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  too,  that  among  the  Lamellibranehi^ ' 
those  which  are  habitually  locomotive,  as  the  fresh-water  mussel,  and 
those  which  are  habitually  fixed  in  such  way  that  the  opening  of  the 
valves  is  in  all  varieties  of  direction,  as  the  marine  muissel,  preserve 
their  Inlaterai  symmetry  ;  while  those  which  are  rooted  in  such  way 
that  one  of  the  originally  similar  halves  is  constantly  downwards^  ae 
the  oyster,  lose  their  bilateral  symmetry  ]  But  the  fact  of  most  sig- 
nificance ifl,  that  among  the  cepbalous  Molluaca,  when  by  over» 
devdopmeDt  of  some  parts  the  symmetry  of  the  body  at  large  hat 
been  destroyed,  ''this  aaymmetrical  over-devdk^ment  never  afieeli 

•  ProtoMor  Haxley  on  tha  Mogphology  of  tiw  Ccphatoas  MnUaies, 
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the  head  or  foot  of  the  mollusk :"  only  those  parts  which  by  enclosure 
Iti  a  shell  are  protected  fh)m  environing  actions,  lose  their  bilateral- 
iess ;  while  those  external  parts  which,  through  the  movements  of 
the  creature,  remain  subject  to  bilateral  conditions,  remain  bilateral. 
Indeed,  whoever  refers  to  the  anatomy  of  the  common  whelk,  and 
After  observing  how  not  only  the  outline  of  the  head  and  foot  are 
two-sided,  but  also  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  in  the  external 
part  of  the  body,  then  notes  how  the  two-sidedness  of  form  and 
drganization  merges  into  an  asymmetrical  structure  where  the  body 
feiecomes  covered  by  the  shell,  will  see  how  striking  an  illustration  is 
thus  afibrded  of  the  alleged  general  law. 

And  this  case  fitly  introduces  the  remaining  class  of  evidences  de- 
rlvible  from  the  animal  kingdom — that  exhibited  in  the  contrasts 
between  internal  and  external  forms.  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  among 
animals  in  general,  while  the  organs  of  animal  life  are  disposed  sym- 
metrically, the  organs  of  vegetative  life  are  disposed  asymmetrically. 
That  is  to  say,  while  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  conversant  with 
environing  actions  that  are  similar  in  certain  directions,  display  simi- 
larity in  corresponding  directions,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
not  in  immediate  relation  to  environing  actions  display  no  correspond- 
ence with  them  in  distribution. 

Having  to  pass  rapidly  over  so  wide  a  field,  I  have  of  course  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  set  down  the  most  salient  &cts ;  and  have 
necessarily  been  obliged  both  to  pass  over  a  great  mass  of  evidence  by 
which  the  argument  might  be  enforced,  and  to  say  nothing  of  objec- 
tions which  explanation  would  readily  meet.  I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  the  proofs  assigned  go  a  considerable  way  towards  esta- 
blishing the  position,  that  the  forms  of  all  organisms  are  dependent  on 
their  relations  to  incident  forces :  including  under  this  title  both  those 
forces  to  which  they  are  passively  subject,  and  those  which  they  expe- 
rience as  the  reactions  of  their  own  actions.     We  find — 

-  1.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  in  all  directions — either  con- 
stantly, as  in  the  Grega/rina,  or  on  the  average  of  successive  instants^ 
and  in  the  Yolvox  and  the  ThcUassicolke,  or  on  the  average  of  many 
individuals,  as  in  the  Frotooocci — there  we  have  symmetry  of  three 
dimensions,  or  spherical  symmetry. 

2.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  on  all  sides  of  one  axis,  but 
difl^rent  in  line  of  this  axis — either  constantly,  as  in  the  mushroom, 
and  in  vertically-growing  plants  and  trees,  in  peltate  leaves  and 
terminal  flowers;  or  on  the  average  of  successive  instants,  as  in  many 
echinoderms ;  or  on  the  average  of  many  individuals,  as  in  irregularly- 
placed  flowers  and  in  zoophytes — there  we  have  symmetry  of  two 
dimensions,  radial  or  circular  symmetry. 

3.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  only  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  one  axis,  while  they  are  unlike  in  all  other  directions — as  in  the 
majority  of  leaves,  in  many  flowers,  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
AnniUosa,  and  throughout  the  VertebrcUa — there  we  have  synunetry  of 
one  dimension,  bilateral  or  linear  symmetry. 
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4.  That  where  the  conditions,  widely  unlike  in  all  other  directioDfl, 
are  only  partially  alike  on  the  opposite  sides  of  one  axis — as  in  a  few 
flowers,  in  many  leaves,  in  the  Sole  and  the  Hermit-crab-^there  we 
have  unsymmetrical  bilateralness. 

5.  And  that  where  the  conditions  are  indeterminate  as  with  ike 
A  nweha,  or  have  no  similarity  in  any  directions,  as  with  the  viscera  of 
the  higher  animals,  there  the  structure  is  asymmetricaL 

Of  course  the  general  principle  expressed  in  these  several  proposi- 
tions cannot,  taken  alone,  explain  all  the  facts  of  morphology  :  other- 
wise it  would  tell  us  why  two  different  seeds,  though  similarly  circooi- 
stanced,  unfold  into  different  plants,  which  it  does  not.  But  it  .is 
quite  possible  that,  if  joined  with  the  law  of  hereditary  tiunsmission, 
understood  in  its  most  transcendental  sense,  it  may  be  the  general 
principle  underlying  all  morphological  phenomena.  For  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  form  we  have  to  take  into  account — ^first,  the  hereditary 
ty\ye'y  second,  the  action  of  the  general  external  forces  of  gravity, 
light,  heat,  <S^c. ;  third,  the  action  of  more  special  external  forces,  as 
those  of  local  currents  when  the  organism  is  stationary,  or  those  of 
resistance  when  it  is  locomotive  ;  fourth,  the  action  on  the  whole 
organism  and  its  separate  parts,  of  those  forces  dependent  on  increase 
of  size  ;  and  fifth,  the  actions  produced  by  the  parts  on  each  other  by 
change  of  relative  development.  Of  these  factors,  the  first  is  mani- 
festly by  far  the  most  important ;  and  indeed  appears  to  dwarf  all 
the  rest  into  insignificance.  But,  as  just  hinted,  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  first  is  but  the  cumulative  result  of  all  the  rest.  It  may  be 
that  each  hereditary  type  has  arisen  by  the  repeated  superposing  of 
modifications  upon  modifications — each  new  set  of  modifications  being 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  relations  to  incident  forces.  And  the 
universal  harmony  which,  as  we  have  seen,  exists  between  the  forms 
and  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  this  sup- 
position. It  is  indeed  tnie  that  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  this 
harmony  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  teleological 
adaptations  :  though  even  here  there  are  numerous  phenomena  not 
thus  explicable.  But  such  an  hypothesis  affords  no  explanation 
whatever  of  the  mori>hology  of  plants.  Designed  fitness  of  form  to 
function  docs  not  in  the  least  account  for  the  different  outlines  of 
leaves ;  nor  does  it  show  us  why  one  flower  should  be  radial  and 
another  bilateral.  Here,  however,  whei'e  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
fails  utterly,  we  find  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  dependence  of 
form  on  conditions — alike  in  individual  plants  and  in  races  of  plants. 
The  cases,  awhile  since  noted,  in  which  from  increase  of  nutrition  a 
single  terminal  radial  flower  is  transformed  into  a  group  of  flowers, 
which  take  on  a  bilateral  form  in  consequence  with  their  new  posi- 
tions, and  transmit  this  bilateralness  to  their  descendants,  gives  us  the 
key  to  vegetable  morphology  in  general.  And  those  who  are  duly 
impressed  with  the  unity  which  pervades  the  organic  creation,  will  see 
it  to  be  highly  probable  that  animal  morphology  conforms  to  the 
same  laws. 
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I  will  only  add,  that  the  foregoing  generalizations  alike  confirm, 
and  are  confirmed  by,  the  argument  respecting  the  origin  of  vertebral 
forms.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  an 
ideal  type,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  facts  adinit  of  no  con- 
ceivable explanation  save  one  based  on  the  general  principles  briefly 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pagea 
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On  the  Supposed  Antagonism  oj  Cona^miption  aiid  Ague.  By  Thomas 
B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Victoria  Park.  Read  before  the  Hunterian  Medical  Society, 
Nov.  3,  1858. 

Ik  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Harrison,*  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  an 
address  delivered  to  a  local  medical  society,  remarked  upon  the  infre- 
qoency  of  pulmonary  aflections,  and  especially  of  consumption,  in  the 
fens,  as  compared  with  other  districts,  not  marshy,  within  the  limits 
of  his  practice. 

In  1811,  Dr.  Wells  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Kuowledge,t  in 
which  he  contended  that  consumption  and  intermittent  fever  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  quoted,  in  support  of  his  views,  the  obser- 
Tations  of  medical  writers  in  diflerent  countries,  to  the  effect  that  in 
looaUties  where  aguish  aflections  were  common,  consumption  was  rare, 
and  that  with  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  former  disease,  the 
latter  became  more  frequent. 

In  1841,  M.  Boudin,j;  who  was  medical  officer  to  the  French  Con- 
tingent in  the  Morea,  and  while  serving  at  Marseilles  saw  much  of 
the  diseases  of  the  troops  in  Algeria,  strongly  contended  for  the  anta- 
gonism of  phthisis  and  ague.  Shortly  after,  the  question  was  discussed 
at  the  Acad6mie  de  M^decine,§  and  much  correspondence  ensued  in 
the  medical  journals.  M.  Boudin*s  views  were,  however,  by  no  means 
generally  received ;  and  some  observers  maintained  that,  so  far  from 
the  two  diseases  being  opposed  to  each  other,  Laennec  was  probably 
more  correct  in  regarding  the  pernicious  or  malignant  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  as  conducing  to  the  development  of  phthisis. 
More  recently,  M.  Boudin||  has  maintained  his  opinion,  but  the  ques* 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  still  8%ib  judicey  and  the  following  contribu- 
tion towards  its  illustration  may  therefore  not  be  without  its  value. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  M.  Boudin  are  :— 

*  Med.  and  Fhys.  Joomal,  vol.  viii.  1802,  p.  231. 
t  TransaotioiM,  vol.  iiL  1813,  p.  471. 
X  Traits  det  Tiiffres  intennHtentes,  p.  108.    Paris,  1842  ;  and  Etudes  de  Geographic 
MMloale.    Paris,  1845  and  1846. 

%  The  disoosdons  wlU  be  found  reported  in  different  numbers  of  the  Gazette  H^cale 
de  Paris,  ann^  184S,  deuxi^e  s^rie,  torn.  xi. 

I  Traits  de  Q^ographie  et  de  BtatisUqne  M4dioales»  torn.  U.  p.  684.    Paris,  1867. 
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First,  that  wherever  endemic  fevers  are  prevalent;  consamptiva 
diseases  are  rare,  and  that  the  frequency  of  the  one  clans  of  cases  ii 
inversely  proportionate  to  that  of  the  other. 

Secondly,  that  a  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  malarious  affectiona 
in  different  districts  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  consumptive  cases ;  and 

Thirdly,  that  phthisis  is  more  curable  in  aguish  districts  than  in 
other  situations. 

First.  In  reference  to  the  less  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  aguish 
localities,  M.  Boudin  has  published  statements  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  two  affections  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  esii^ 
mated  from  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  hospitals  and  the  mortality 
among  the  general  population,  and  he  has  also  availed  himself  of  tbe 
similar  information  afforded  for  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  reports.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  shown  by 
M.  Genest'*'  that  they  do  not  bear  out  the  inference  they  have  been 
advanced  to  support ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  calculations  of  this 
kind  are  open  to  two  fallacies — first,  that  the  small  proportion  of  caaei 
of  phthisis  may  be  relative  and  not  absolute,  depending  on  the  great 
prevalence  of  other  forms  of  disease ;  and  secondly,  that  a  chronie 
affection,  like  phthisis,  may  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  conse- 
quence of  many  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen  victias 
to  it  being  carried  off  by  the  more  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  malady. 

Secondly.  In  support  of  the  assertion  that  in  districts  formeily 
subject  to  malarious  diseases,  the  decline  in  their  prevalence  is  fol- 
lowed by  increase  in  the  number  of  phthisical  patients,  both  Dr.  WeUt 
and  M.  Boudin  instance  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the  saai- 
tary  condition  of  London  in  the  last  century.  During  the  seventeenik 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent fevers  were  both  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  metropolis,  while  ii 
the  end  of  the  last  century  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  ike 
cases  which  occurred  in  practice  being  generally  imported  from  the 
adjacent  marshy  districts,  or  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Canibricbra- 
shire.t  While  this  change  was  proceeding,  we  are  informed  by  Dx: 
Welb  that  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  increased ;  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  century  the  cases  of  consumption  entered  in  the  bills  of  mortaHiy 
constitutiDg  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  while  i^ 
the  end  they  amounted  to  fully  one-fourth.  Reference  to  the  bilk 
shows,  however,  that  these  statements  are  in  no  degree  to  be  regarded 
as  exact.  In  1700,  the  cases  of  consumption  are  included  wiA 
asthma  and  bronchitis  under  the  head  of  tissick,  and  we  cannot  thet#- 
fore  estimate  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  other  forms  of 
pulmonary  affection;  but  in  1750  the  consumptive  cases  aloBS 
am6unt  to  4543,  and  all  the  other  pulmonary  diseases,  including 
tissick  and  hooping-cough,  to  558.  These  numbers  are,  however,  very 
different  from  those  which  we  now  know  to  represent  the  relatifo 
prevalence  of  these  differ^it  affections.     Thus  in  the  Registrar-Gwis 

•  Cktf.  ULAdL  dc  Psris,  deazi^aw  a^e,  tomfl  xi.  pp.  673  tnd  660. 
t  Sir  GUbert  Blane,  H«L  Chir.  Truu.,  roL  ir.  ISIS ;  and  StfeeiDiMerUtioiu,  p.  116. 18St. 
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taI's  Report  for  1855,  the  cases  of  cod  sumption  entered  among  the 
deaths  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  7656,  and  those  from  all  other 
pulmonary  affections,  including  hooping-cough,  croup,  and  influenza, 
to  14,403,  or  nearly  douhle  the  number.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
inferred  that  in  the  bills  of  mortality  at  the  former  period  many 
deaths  were  entered  as  from  consumption  which  were  really  due  to 
other  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Dr.  Fothergill,*  indeed,  states  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  consumption  returned  in  the  bills  was  excessive ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  before  his  time  the  frequency  of  the  disease  had 
given  it  among  foreigners  the  reputation  of  being  the  peculiar  endemic 
of  the  island. 

Were,  however,  the  bills  of  mortality  at  that  period  entirely  to  be 
depended  upon,  they  would  not  warrant  the  inferences  which  have 
been  drawn  from  them;  for  in  the  year  1750,  when  the  different  forms 
oiP  aguish  affection  were  still  both  prevalent  and  fatal,  and  when  the 
drainage  of  London  and  its  environs  was  very  defective,  the  deaths 
firom  consumption  constituted  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
mortality  than  at  present,  when  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis is  so  greatly  improved.  Thus,  in  that  year,  the  deaths  from  con- 
fltitnption  were  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  registered,  whereas  in 
1855  they  constituted  only  one-eighth  of  the  mortality  from  all  speci- 
fied causes,  or  more  exactly,  13  per  cent,  in  males,  and  11*7  per  cent. 
in  females.  For  the  investigation,  by  statistical  data,  of  the  effects  of 
improved  drainage  in  the  metropolitan  districts  upon  the  relative  pre- 
▼aknce  of  ague  and  phthisis,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  accuiatc 
observations  extending  over  a  sufficiently  prolonged  period;  and 
though  medical  men  practising  in  this  and  other  countries  have  re- 
ported, that  in  their  districts  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  aguish 
aflections  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  fatality  &om  phthisis, 
observations  of  this  kind  do  not  possess  the  exactitude  of  numerical 
statements. 

Thirdly.  It  has  long  been,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  a  popular 
notion,  that  phthisis  is  prevented  or  rendered  more  curable  by  resi- 
dence in  malarious  districts ;  and  Dr.  HaiTison  informs  us  that  con- 
sumptive patients  were  in  his  time  sent  to  the  fens  in  the  hope  that 
the  disease  would  be  arrested.  He  also  instances  the  case  of  a  deli- 
cate female  who,  having  removed  from  a  marshy  district,  presented 
symptoms  of  consumption,  and  which  subsided  on  her  return  into 
the  fens.  Dr.  Wells  reconmiends  tliat  consumptive  patients  should 
be  sent  to  reside  in  marshy  districts  ;  and  M.  Boudin  has  published  a 
memoirt  by  M.  de  Grozant,  in  which  the  particulars  are  given  of  four 
oases  of  consumption  which  were  cured  in  an  aguisli  locality.  Two 
of  these  had  been  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Grozant,  and  the  others 
oociurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Lizon,  of  the  town  of  Donzy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ni^vre.  This  town,  which  contains  between  two 
and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Noain, 
» tributary  of  the  Loire,  and  is  surrounded  by  marshes^  and  ague  is 

•  Works  by  Letttom,  1784, 4to,  p.  89.    On  Wemtbcr  mad  DiMMes,  1751. 
t  Etudes  de  G^ognphi«H4dlc«le,p.  18.  1846. 
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prevalent  in  the  district,  while  consumption  is  very  rare ;  so  rare,  in*? 
deed,  that  M.  Lizon,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  only  seoi^ 
seven  cases,  of  which  the  two  before  referred  to  were  cured.  On  th^ 
other  hand,  a  neighbouring  practitioner,  M.  Gambon,  reported  that  m 
adjacent  districts  which  were  not  mai*shy,  as  at  Cosne,  and  where  9,gQ0 
did  not  prevail,  consumption  was  a  common  complaint.  Similar  ob- 
servations have  been  recorded  by  M.  BSrenguier  of  the* district  of 
Babastens,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,*  and  by  other  writers.  Faotv 
of  this  kind,  however,  do  not  prove  the  opposition  of  consumption  and 
ague,  or  that  the  malarious  poison  is  capable  of  preventing  the  occai9r 
rence  of  phthisis.  For,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  consumptiY^ 
affections  are  less  prevalent  and  more  curable  in  marshy  districts,  it 
may  be,  as  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Harrison,  the  "  soft  and  moist*'  cha- 
racter of  the  air  which  exercises  the  beneficial  influence. 

1.  The  question  of  the  antagonism  of  consumption  and  ague  would 
appear  to  admit  of  ready  solution  by  comparing  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  different  districts  of  a  similar  character,  except  that^  in. 
some,  aguish  affections  should  be  prevalent,  and,  in  others,  that  they 
should  be  absent  or  only  rarely  seen.  Dr.  Gi-eenhow,  in  his  able  and 
elaborate  report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  of  England,t  has 
inserted  a  table  giving  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  males  and  females, 
calculated  on  the  respective  numbers  living,  from  ague,  phthisis,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  deduced  from  the  returns  to 
the  Eegistrar-General  for  the  nine  years  1846  to  1854  inclusive,  in 
the  Wisbeach,  Spalding,  Whittlesey,  North  Witchford  and  Stroud  dis- 
tricts, in  which  ague  prevails ;  and  in  Bichmond  in  Yorkshire, 
Leominster,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Wycombe  and  Liskeard,  in  which  no 
deaths  from  ague  were  reported.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  non-malarious  districts  is  less  than  in  the 
similar  aguish  districts ;  thus,  he  remarks  that  Liskeard  contrasts 
favourably  with  Wisbeach,  Wycombe,  with  North  Witchford, 
Leominster  with  Whittlesey,  and  Bichmond  with  Spalding,  and  Dr. 
Greenhow  concludes,  that  while  "it  would  be  a  too  hasty  inference 
to  affirm  from  data  of  so  limited  a  character,  that  the  opinion  that 
malarious  influence  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  n 
altogether  unfounded.  The  present  facts,  at  least,  afford  it  no  sup- 
port." 

The  districts  compared  by  Dr.  Greenhow  correspond  closely  as  to 
the  amount  and  density  of  the  population,  and  the  proportion  of 
persons  residing  in  towns  and  in  country  situations  ;  but  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  relative  number  of  persons  at  different  ages,  nor  of  the 
influence  of  climate,  though  these  are  most  important  considerations  in 
estimating  the  relative  prevalence  of  consumption  in  different  loca- 
lities. 

To  effect  a  satisfactory  comparison,  the  districts  compared  must  not 
only  contrast  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  ague,  but  they  must  possess 
similar  climates,  and  must  oorrei^ond  in  the  density  of  the  popa- 

•  Annates  d'Rygikn»  Pabliqne,  tome  88,  p.  2iU    1817, 

t  Page  109. 
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lation,  the  proportion  of  persons  at  the  ages  most  prone  to  oonsamp- 
tion,  and  in  the  social  position  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  must  be  but  little  affected  by  immigration,  and  the 
mortality  must  not  be  modified  by  the  existence  of  large  public 
hospitals  or  institutions  in  which  persons  are  received  £rom  other 
localities. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  not  easy  to  select  districts  which 
combine  all  these  requirementa  Similarity  of  climate  will  best  be 
obtained  by  adopting  adjacent  districts,  but  districts  which  are  adja- 
cent are  seldom  decidedly  opposed  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  ague. 
Thus  the  Dartford  and  Bromley  registration  districts  might  at  first 
light  appear  very  suitable  for  comparison,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Dartford*  district,  though  generally  malarious,  emlnraces  por- 
tions which  are  healthy,  while  that  of  Bromley ^f  though  generally 
healthy,  is  in  some  parts  malarious,  and  thus  the  death-rate  from  ague 
is  high  in  both  districts,  j: 

Of  the  metropolitan  registration  division,  the  Greenwich  and 
Lewisham  districts  have  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  ague  and 
remittent  fever,§  while  there  are  other  districts  in  which  these 
a£Eections  very  rarely  occur,  ||  yet  these  different  localities  do  not  admit 
of  satisfiu;tory  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  influence 
of  malaria  on  the  prevalence  of  phthisis.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the 
metropolitan  population  from  immigration,  the  excess  of  persona 
at  certain  ages,  the  differences  in  their  social  position,  and  the 
various  hospitals,  workhouses,  barracks,  <fec.,  vitiate  all  calcula- 
tions of  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  and  ague  in  different 
districts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  selection  of  the  localities  to  be 
compared  requires  careful  consideration.  For  comparison,  I  have 
collected  fix>m  the  manuscript  tables  contained  in  the  Hegistrar- 
General's  Office,  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from  certain  causes  in 
some  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  Wash,  and  have  compared 
them  with  similar  facts  relative  to  other  districts  immediately  ad- 
jacent. For  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  returns,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Hammack,  of  the  Registrar-Crene- 
ral*s  Office.  The  period  over  which  the  comparison  extends  is  the 
years  1851-52-53-54  and  55,  and   the  districts   selected  are   those 

*  Including  the  sub-districts  of  Bexley,  Dartford,  and  Farningham. 
t  Including  the  sulMlistricts  of  Bromley  and  Chislehurst. 

X  The  rate  of  mortality  from  ague,  estimated  on  the  supposition  of  the  population  con- 
liating  of  100,000  persons,  was  respectively  8*8  and  6*8  annually  for  the  f  years  1851  to 
1866. 

9  Or  9*4  firom  ague  only,  and  704  from  remittent  ferer  in  Greenwich,  and  1'7  firom 
•gne,  and  10*8  fVom  remittent  fever  in  Lewisham. 

I  In  all  the  Southern  and  Eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  largest  pro- 
pwtion  of  the  working  population  reside,  aguish  affections  are  reported  as  causing  death, 
yet  in  none  of  the  districts,  except  the  two  named  above,  do  such  diseases  originate  at  all 
frequently.  I  have  for  long  been  in  Uie  praotioe  of  inquiring  among  the  persons  who 
apply  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  labouring  nnder  ague,  where  the  disease  has  been  oon- 
traeted,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  it  turns  out  that  the  patients  have  either  had  ague 
in  some  well-known  marshy  district,  or  have  come  from  tnch  locality  i&ry  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. 
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of  "Wisbeach,  Whittlesey,  North  Witchford  (including  March  and 
Chatteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely),  Caxton  and  Chesterton  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  Oundle  and  Tbrapston  in  Northamptonshire ;  Himtingdon,  St. 
Ives  and  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire ;  and  Biggleswade  in  Bedford- 
shire.* These  districts  are  most  of  them  but  dightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  must  correspond  closely  in  climate.  Geologi- 
cally they  are  either  fenny,  or  are  situated  upon  the  lower  greensand 
formation  and  upon  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  oolites.  They  lie 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Wash,  and  between  and  on  either  side 
of  the  rivers  Nene  and  Ouse.  The  population  Ls  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  only  manu£sictures  of  any  importance  carried  on  in 
any  of  the  districts  being  the  straw-plait,  which  prevails  in  Biggles- 
wade and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Caxton ;  lace-malong,  which  is  some- 
what extensively  followed  in  Bt.  Neots  and  Thrapston,  and  slightly  in 
Oundle  and  Caxton ;  and  shoemaking,  which  is  carried  on  in  Thrap- 
ston.  The  density  of  the  population  in  the  different  districts  is  veiy 
similar,  the  towns  are  all  of  small  size,t  the  proportion  of  persons  at 
the  ages  most  prone  to  consumption  docs  not  difier  materially,  and 
the  population  is  a  moderately  stationary  one.}  The  districts  also 
afford  the  required  contrast  in  the  prevalence  of  aguish  affections. 
In  Caxton  no  death  from  these  causes  was  registered  during  the 
five  years  selected  for  comparison ;  in  Chesterton,  St.  Ives,  and 
Biggleswade,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  was  small;  and  in  St. 
Neots,  Whittlesey,  Oundle,  Thrapston,  Wisbeach,  North  Witchford 
and  Himtingdon,  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  occurred. 

In  the  annexed  table  will  be  found  the  population  of  these  several 
districts,  as  ascertained  in  the  census  of  1851,  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  proportion  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  each,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  pei-sons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five 
inclusive  ;  together  with  the  annual  propoi'tion  of  deaths  fix)m  ague 
and  remittent  fever  combined,  from  ague  only,  and  from  phthisis,  oth^r 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  all  causes,  estimated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  population  of  each  district  amounts  to  100,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  each  sex  separately.  The  districts  are 
arranged  according  to  the  relative  mortality  from  aguish  affections, 

*  The  a^acent  Bedford  district  cannot  be  included  in  the  calculation,  for  the  town 
population  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  districts,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  unhealthy  occupation  of  lacc-making,  and  thus 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  disproportionately  high,  being  in  the  two  sexes  286  for 
100,000  persons  living,  or  207*7  in  males,  and  859*3  in  females. 

t  The  Census  Report  for  1851  does  not  give  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population 
residing  in  urban  and  rural  situations,  and  this  is  only  approximatively  obtained  by  com- 
paring tlie  population  of  tlic  towns  with  that  of  the  general  district.  But  in  the  whole  of 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  the  respective  proportions  are  for  the  toMms  25,  and  for  the 
country  75.  In  Cambridge,  81  and  69.  In  Northampton,  28  and  72.  In  Bedford,  80  and 
70. 

X  The  proportion  of  persons  resident  out  of  the  population,  estimated  at  10,000,  who 
were  bom  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  waa  6994  ;  ia 
Iforthampton,  7586  ;  in  Cambridge,  7155  ;  and  in  Bedford,  7577.  In  the  London  district! 
the  proportion  is  6167.  In  Cornwall,  where  the  least  change  takes  place,  the  proportioiii  it 
8322.  In  the  extra  metropolitan  parts  of  Middlesex,  where  the  greatest  change  occofs, 
the  proportion  was  4604. 
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and  this  is  inferred  from  the  number  of  recorded  deaths  from  both 
ague  and  remittent  fever,  as  the  former  disease  very  rarely  proves 
fatal  but  rather  terminate  in  the  form  of  remittent  fever.  As  how- 
over  the  correctness  of  the  returns  of  deaths  under  the  latter  head 
may  be  open  to  question,  a  column  is  added,  giving  the  proportion  <tf 
deaths  from  ague  only,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  their  number 
corresponds  generally  with  the  results  deduced  from  the  two  diseases 
combined. 

The  comparison  here  instituted  is  open  to  objections,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose.  From  an 
inspection  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  prevalence  of 
malarious  affections  as  indicated  by  the  deaths  in  both  males  and 
females,  the  places  in  which  aguish  affections  were  least  fatal  are  those 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  were  registered,- 
and  vice  versi.  Thus  in  Caxton,  where  no  death  from  malarioos 
causes  was  registered,  and  Chesterton  and  St.  Ives,  where  the  deaths  only 
amounted  to  1*5  and  1*9  annually  per  100,000  persons  living,  the  propor-^ 
tion  of  deaths  from  phthisis  was  251  -2,  309*8,  and  287*4;  while  at  Hun- 
tingdon and  North  Witchford,  with  the  deaths  from  malarious  causes 
amounting  to  37*3  and  11,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis  was* 
225*8  and  21 7*9.  But  on  looking  more  closely  at  the  table  it  will  bo 
found  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  throughout.  Thus  Biggleswade* 
and  Whittlesey,  where  malarious  affections  prevail  to  the  extent  ot 
4-2  and  7*8,  lo.se  245*5  and  2431  from  phthisis.  While  Oundle,  with 
a  large  prevalence  of  ague,  8*9,  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  phthisis,  or 
200*5. 

If  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  several  districts  in  males  and 
females  separately,   be  compared  with  the  prevalence   of  malarious, 
affections,  similar  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.     Thus  among 
males  the  fatality  of  phthisis  is  seen  to  be  almost  identical  in  Caxtozv 
(181)  without  any  death  from  malaria;   in  Oundle  (180*4),  where 
the  deaths  were  8*3  ;  in  Thrapston  (180  5),  where  they  were  9*3 ;  and 
iu  North  Witchford  (180*2),  where  they  were  11.     So  also  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  Biggleswade  (196*2),  where  the  malarious 
deaths    were  4*2;  St.  Neots  (191*2),   where  they    were  7*4;    and 
Huntingdon  (202),  where  they  were  37*3 ;  and  between  Chesterton, 
St.  Ives,  and  Whittlesey,  where  the  malarious  deaths  are  1*5,  1*9,  and 
7*8,  and  the  phthisical  deaths  were  256,  240*2,  and  248*5. 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  females  exceeded  those  in  males  in  all 
the  districts  except  Whittlesey;  but  the  relative  mortality  varies 
equally  in  difiSsrent  districts,  and  bears  no  regular  relation  to  the  pre- 
'vaknoe  of  aguish  affections.  The  rate  is  highest  in  Chesterton, 
Oaxton,  Biggleswade,  St.  Ives,  Thrapston,  St.  Neots,  and  Hunting- 
don, and  lowest  in  Whittlesey,  Oundle,  North  Witchford,  and 
Wisbeach.  While  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  districts  com- 
pared>  a  large  prevalence  of  aguish  affections  coincided  with  a  low 
rale  of  mortality  from  oonsunuption,  and  a  small  prevalence  of  ague 
wkh  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption,  this  rule  is  liable  tQ. 
SQeh  marked  ezoqpti^ns.that  we  are  not  warranted  in  inferring  that 
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ibe  suaceptibility  to  phthisis  is  in  any  great  degree  influenced  bj  the 
aaases  which  give  rise  to  ague. 

The  differences  in  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, as  shown  in  the  table,  are  doubtless  referable  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion  at  the  periods  of  life  at  which  phthisis  most  generally  occurs^  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  especially 
of  the  cottages,  in  which  they  reside.  To  investigate  the  extent  to 
iHiich  these  several  causes  are  influential  would  require  more  leisure 
amd  greater  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  country  than  I  possess.  Had 
the  period  over  which  the  calculation  extends  been  a  longer  one,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  diflerences  would  have  been  less  marked ;  but  this 
exception  rather  applies  to  calculations  of  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of 
the  epidemic  class,  and  so  chiefly  influences  the  statement  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
ocgans  and  from  all  causes. 

II.  The  information  elicited  by  statistical  investigation  being  thus 
only  negative,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  clinical  observation  be 
capable  of  yielding  more  positive  results. 

Dr.  WeUs  states  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  a  person  afiected 
with  pulmonary  consumption  is  more  capable  of  resisting  ague  or 
not;  but  that  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Philadelphia,  had  observed  such  to  be 
tibe  case.  My  own  experience  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  American 
author.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  met  with  Ave  cases  of  the 
co-existence  of  consumption  and  ague  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  a 
sixth  at  the  Victoria  Fark  Hospital.  The  particulars  of  these  cases 
I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  narrate. 

Case  1. — Ague  occurring  in  a  person  labouring  under  phthisis,  and 
the  combined  diseases  proving  fatal  : — 

Susan  Eoberts,  aged  34,  a  married  woman,  residing  at  Woolwich,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  my  care,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1856.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  suffering  for  five  months  from  symptoms 
of  irregular  agiie,  and  had  gradually  got  worse  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
had  medical  aavice.  The  attacks  came  on  generally  every  forenoon :  she  had  not 
decided  rigors,  but  felt  chilly  for  about  three  hours^  and  then  became  hot  and 
perspired  profusely.  She  had  a  malarious  aspect;  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
feeble ;  the  tonffue  slightly  fiured ;  and  the  bowels  conmied.  She  also  com- 
plained of  cou^n,  and  was  very  thin.  She  was  directed  to  take  two  grains  of 
quinine  three  tunes  daily. 

Up  to  the  20th  she  had  an  attack  each  day,  and  the  last  seizure  was  the 
most  severe ;  the  quinine  was  increased  to  three  grains,  and  wine  was  ordered. 
Okk  the  4th  of  October,  four  grains  of  quinine  were  given,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
was  increased.  On  the  8th,  tiie  foUowing  notes  were  taken—^^  has  continu«d 
to  have  attacks  every  other  day ;  they  come  on  at  8  a.m.,  but  are  slighter  than 
before,  and  the  last  two  have  not  been  followed  by  perspiration.  Her  face  is 
paUid  and  thin,  her  eyes  glassy,  and  her  general  aspect  malarious ;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble ;  she  takes  her  food  well ;  and  the  boweb  are  acted  upon 
or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    She  states  that  she  has  always  been 


delicate,  and,  two  years  ago,  she  had  inflaiiim«lio&  of  the  chest,  with  pain  in 
thaiij^  sidfl^  dimcaoiity  e£  hwathing  and  eon^  but  ao  expoctoration;  she^ 
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however,  once  spat  what  looked  like  blood ;  bat  her  medical  attendant  told  her  Hk 
did  not  come  from  the  chest.  She  took  much  cod-liver  oil  at  that  time.  She  WM 
then  living  on  the  sea-coast  of  Lincolnshire,  but  never  had  ague  till  she  came 
to  live  at  Woolwich.  Her  father  and  mother  are  living,  but  she  has  lost  one 
brother  and  three  sisters,  of  whom  a  brother  and  sister  died  of  consumption: 
Her  husband  has  had  three  attacks  of  ague  since  he  resided  at  Woolwich,  and 
had  been  each  time  under  treatment  by  myself.  At  the  present  time  she  has 
a  cough,  and  much  expectoration,  'niere  is  some  deficiency  of  resonance  on 
percussion  at  each  apex,  and  falling  in,  especially  on  the  right  side.  Bronchial 
respiration  is  also  there  heard,  and  with  a  mil  inspiration  there  is  some 
subcrepitation.  At  the  left  apex  the  signs  are  less  marked.  There  is  some 
deficiency  of  the  resonance  on  percussion,  low  down  on  the  right  side,  both 
before  and  bcliind,  and  subcrepitation  is  there  audible.  To  continue  the 
quinine,  and  take  the  cod-liver  oil;  5ij-  bis  quotidie;  3  glasses  of  wine.  On 
the  10th,  the  dose  of  oil  was  increased  to  3  drachms.  She  died  suddenly, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and  apparently  syncopic,  when  up  in  the  ward,  on 
the  15th. 

Post-mortem  exaoiination. — ^The  pericardium  was  healthy;  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  right  pleura  were  so  firmly  attached  by  old  adhesions  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  remove  the  lung  entire ;  the  left  lung  was  adherent  at  the 
upi)er  lobe ;  both  luugs  were  studded  with  tubercle,  but  the  right  especiallr. 
The  right  upper  lobe  was  excavated  into  an  irregukr  cavity,  and  the  midole 
lobe  and  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  were  solid ;  the  anterior  portion 
was  crepitant,  and  free  from  tubercle ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  solid 
from  tuDcrculous  deposit,  with  intercurrent  inflammatory  exudation;  the  lower 
lobe  also  contained  interspersed  miliary  tubercles,  but  was  still,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  crepitant ;  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  liver* 
which  was  large  and  waxy-looking ;  and  the  kidneys,  which  were  abo  larger 
and  had  their  capsules  adherent,  but  were  not  apparently  otherwise  diseased. 

In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  patient  was  phthisical  before  she 
took  a^ue,  but  the  disease  had  advanced  rapidly  during  the  time  that  she 
suffered  from  that  disease,  and  its  fatal  termination  had  certainly  been  accele- 
rated by  the  complication. 

Case  2. — Ague  occarnng  in  a  person  labouring  under  incipient 
consumption  j  the  former  disease  cured,  the  latter  still  progressing : 

Mary  Tomer,  aged  31,  a  married  woman,  residing  in  Gravel-lane,  in  the 
Borongh,  applied  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  an  out-patient,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1853.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  ailing  tor  two  years,  sufferings 
from  cough,  and  that  she  had  spat  a  little  blood  occasionally,  and  had  looft 
much  flesh.  She  had  been  more  seriously  ill  for  two  months.  She  oooh 
plained  of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  had  had  agniah 
symptoms,  consisting  ot  rigors,  which  commenced  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
every  other  day,  followed,  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  heat,  and  then  by 
nrofase  sweating.  She  also  had  perspirations,  which  came  on  at  nights, 
ohe  had  not,  for  several  years,  been  out  at  service,  and  had  never  prerions^ 
had  ague.  She  was  pole  and  malarious-looking;  the  pulse  100,  and  feeble; 
the  lx>wels  reffolar.  On  eiuunining  the  chest,  the  res(»ianoe,  on  percussiett, 
was  foand  to  be  impaired  at  each  apex,  more  espeoially  on  the  1^  side^  ana 
bronchial  respiration  and  loud  cou^h  resonance  were  there  heard,  and  there 
was  some  rhonchus,  with  a  forced  mspiration.  She  was  directed  to  take  the 
cinchona  and  acid  mixture,  with  5  grains  of  the  disulphate  of  quina,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  the  compound  tmcture  of  camphor,  three  times  daily,  and  the 
hyoscyamus,  and  Dover's  powder  pilb,  at  night. 

Ontiie  i7Ut  of  Oelober  she  stated  tiiat  she  had  had  i^Mmiag^mj 
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otber  day,  though  less  severely  than  before.     She  had  gained  strengtli,  and 
her  cough  had  been  less  troublesome. 

On  the  21st,  she  said  that  she  had  been  too  ill  to  attend  on  the  Idth.  During 
the  week  in  which  she  continued  to  take  the  medicine  she  had  only  one 
attack ;  but  during  the  last  week,  being  without  medicine,  she  had  two 
attacks,  but  they  were  less  severe  than  before. 

Case  3. — Ague  occun-ing  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis ;  the 
former  disease  cured,  the  latter  still  progressing  : 

James  Tayler,  ac^cd  25,  a  painter,  residing  at  Rochester,  was  admitted  an 
out-patient  of  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  August  1858.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  declininff  m  health  and  subject  to  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, and  occasionally  of  blood,  for  the  last  three  years.  About  two 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and  oue  year  before  he  applied  at 
the  hospital,  he  had  an  attack  of  ague,  which  disease  he  contracted  while 
working  at  Cliff  in  the  marshes  between  the  Thames  and  Medway.  The  aguish 
attacks  were  decided  and  recurred  every  other  day  for  four  or  nve  times,  and 
slightly  for  a  longer  period,  but  they  were  ultmiately  stopped  by  medicine. 
He  has  not  had  any  symptoms  of  ague  since,  but  his  health  had  rapidly  given 
way.  When  he  applied  at  the  hospital  he  complained  of  a  severe  cough, 
which  was  attended  by  copious  expectoration,  especially  in  the  morning ;  lie 
was  pale  and  thin.  The  tongue  coated  at  each  side,  ana  the  pulse  quick.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  expanded  very  imperfectly,  and  there  was 
a  distinct  bruit  de  pot-fele  heard  on  percussion  beneath  the  left  clavicle,  with 
loud  cavernous  sounds  and  gurgling  m  that  situation.  He  was  directed  to  take 
the  cinchona  and  acid  mixture,  with  cod  liver  oil  three  times  daily,  and  a  soap 
and  opium  pill  every  night.  He  was  last  seen  on  the  16th  of  Dec,  and  the 
phthisical  symptoms  were  then  advancing. 

Case  4. — Signs  of  commencing  consumption  and  aguish  symptoms 
coincident ;  result  not  known  : 

Hannah  Jones,  a^ed  42,  a  married  woman,  residing  in  Blackfriars  T?oad, 
applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  November 
1857.  She  statea  that  she  had  been  ailing  for  nine  months,  suffering  from 
cough  and  expectoration,  and  that  four  months  before  she  had  spat  blood. 
She  had  a  very  malarious  aspect  and  complained  of  suffering  from  cnills,  com- 
mencing about  10  o'clock  every  forenoon,  and  followed  by  heat,  but  without 
sweating.  On  examining  the  chest  tlie  resonance  on  percussion  was  found  to 
be  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  but  there  were  no  other  marked  signs 
of  tuberculous  deposit.  She  was  directed  to  take  quinine,  and  was  relieved 
from  the  aguish  symptoms,  and  ceased  attending  on  the  27th  of  November. 
Her  subsequent  history  is  not  known. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  I  have  now  related,  and  two  to 
be  reported  hereafter,  I  have  met  with  three  other  instances  of  the 
coexistence  of  consumptive  symptoms  and  ague.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  a  lady  residing  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  who  with  slight  evi- 
dences of  consumption  had  decided  ague,  which  was  removed  by  treat- 
fnent.  Another  was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  from  Bochester,  an  out- 
patient at  8t.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  advanced  consumption  and 
decided  ague,  and  died  shortly  after  she  was  brought  to  me.  The 
ibfrd  was  an  out-patient  at  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  residing  in 
Stepney,  a  middle  aged  man,  who  presented  the  usual  signs  and 
igrpiptoma  of  phthisis  intlie  second  stsge^  and  bad  irregular  aguish 
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symptoms,  which  were  relieved  by  treatment.  Of  the  subsequent 
history  of  three  of  these  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  affection  was  la 
an  early  stage,  I  have  no  knowledge ;  but  leaving  them  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  others  which  I  have  reported  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  phthisical  patients  may  take  ague,  and  that  when  that  complica- 
tion occurs  the  symptoms  of  consumption  are  greatly  aggravated  and 
its  fatal  result  hastened. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  that  though  consumption  may  not 
grant  immunity  from  attacks  of  ague,  yet  the  occurrence  of  ague  may 
prevent  the  subsequent  development  of  consumption.  My  attention 
has  only  recently  been  directed  to  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  a  large 
number  of  phthisical  patients  from  aguish  districts  which  come  under 
my  notice,  but  I  have  at  present  two  patients,  who  inform  me  that 
they  have  had  attacks  of  ague  before  their  phthisical  symptoms 
occuri-ed,  and  that  they  have  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  districts  in  which  they  conti*acted  the  disease.  The 
following  cases,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  "crucial  instances,"  in 
deciding  the  question  of  the  antagonism  of  phthisis  and  ague,  inas- 
much as  they  not  only  afford  examples  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
affections,  but  show  that  phthisis  may  develope  itself  in  persons  who 
liave  had  previous  attacks  of  ague,  and  who  have  continued  constantly 
exposed  to  the  malarious  influence. 

Case  5. — Ague  occurring  in  a  phthisical  patient,  who  had  pre- 
viously had  several  attacks  of  ague.  The  former  disease  cured  ;  the 
latter  still  in  progress  : 

M.  A.  Heard,  aged  30,  a  married  woman,  residing  at  Aveley,  near  Piirfleet, 
in  Essex,  applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1858.  She  stated  that  she  Lad  been  ill  for  five  months,  suffering 
from  cough  and  expectoration,  and  had  occasionally  spat  small  quantities  oi 
blood ;  her  voice  had  been  for  some  time  hoarse,  and  she  had  lost  much  flesh, 
and  was  pale  and  thin.  She  also  suffered  from  attacks  of  asrue,  which 
came  on  every  other  day  at  11  a.m.,  with  shivering,  after  which  she  becamo 
hot  and  sweated  profusely.  She  said  that  she  had  had  an  attack  of  ague  when 
ten  jears  old,  and  while  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kochford,  which 
contmucd  at  intervals  for  fifteen  months,  and  ^e  had  since  had  two  or  three 
other  attacks,  and  she  had  resided  all  the  time  in  different  parts  of  Essex 
bordering  on  the  marshes.  On  examining  her  chest  the  resonance  on  per- 
cussion was  found  to  be  impaired,  and  there  was  loud  cough  resonance  at  each 
apex.  She  had  been  taking  quinine  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  same  remedies 
were  continued  ;  on  the  21st  of  October  the  aguish  attacks  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  she  was  otherwise  improved.  Since  this  time  she  has  been  admitted  into 
the  Victona  Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  She  has  had  some 
recurrence  of  the  aguish  symptoms  in  the  form  of  chills,  coming  on  at  a  regular 
period.  There  is  marked  dulness  on  percussion  with  broncliial  respiration,  and 
undue  cough  resonance  at  the  right  anex,  and  the  resonance  on  percussion  ii 
impaired;  and  the  respiration  harsh,  anu  the  resonance  with  the  cough  increaseil 
sX  the  left  apex. 

,j,  Ca,se  6. — Phthisis  and  ague  in  a  person  who  had  previously  had 
4^e.  ,  The  latter  disease  relieved,  the  former  progressing  : 

'- '  WQliani  Caxi  ^%^  ^>  a  laboorelr  who  had  resided  at  Woolwich  £ot  tho <lBst 
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tirdve  years,  and  had  had  ague  six  years  before,  applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St. 
Ttiomas's  Hospital  in  August  last,  and  was  admitted  into  Jacob's  Ward,  under 
my  care,  on  tne  2nd  of  September  1858.  He  stated  that  he  had  spat  blood 
seven  or  eight  years  before,  out  had  only  been  seriously  ill  for  a  year,  and  had 
been  suffenng  from  symptoms  of  irregular  ague  for  nine  weeks.  When 
admitted,  he  complainea  or  difficulty  of  oreathinj?,  cough,  and  ex[)ectoration; 
1m  was  emaciated;  the  pulse  was  weak,  and  he  nad  a  very  malarious  aspect. 
Every  other  morning  he  oecame  very  chilly,  and  had  violent  retching,  followed 
hr  heat  and  sweatizig,  but  he  had  no  distinct  rigors ;  on  examining  his  chest 
toe  resonance  on  percussion  was  found  to  be  generally  deficient  at  the  upper 
parts,  where  also  the  cough  resonance  was  very  loud,  and  sonorous  and 
mucous  rhonchus  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  and  were  especially 
marked  in  those  situations.  He  was  directed  to  take  three  grains  of  quinine 
and  5i  o^  compound  tincture  of  camphor  in  Jiss  of  the  cinchona  and  acid 
mixture  three  times  daily,  and  wine  and  a  nourishmg  diet  were  allowed.  On  the 
11th  a  blister  was  applied  between  the  scapulae,  and  an  ipecacuan  and  squill  pill 
was  ordered  to  be  given  at  night.  On  the  16th  he  was  much  better,  the  aguish 
aymptoms  had  enturely  disappeared,  and  he  looked  much  less  malarious,  but 
he  still  had  a  severe  cough  and  copious  mucopurulent  expectoration.  There 
was  some  deficiency  of  the  resonance  on  percussion  at  eacn  apex,  with  falling 
in  of  the  parietes  there,  and  bronchial  respiration  and  loud  cough  resonance, 
and  these  signs  were  the  most  marked  on  the  right  side.  There  was  also  some 
anbcrepitant  rhonchus  heard  low  down  in  each  dorsal  region,  but  the  respira- 
tion was  gpenerally  free.  The  cod-liver  oil  was  directed,  in  doses  of  two 
drachms,  with  the  tonic  and  cough  mixture,  to  be  taken  twice  daily. 

On  the  22nd  he  was  not  improving ;  he  continued  to  lose  flesn,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  taken  fresn  cold,  and  wished  to  be  made  an  out-patient ; 
tlus  was  done,  but  be  baa  not  sinoe  returned  to  the  hospital. 

The  facts  which  I  have  now  detailed,  conclusively  show  thai  neither 
does  the  existence  of  consumption  prevent  the  oconrrence  of  ague, 
nor  the  occnrrenoe  of  ague  preclude  the  subsequent  development  of 
consomption ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the  supposed  antagonism 
may  not,  in  some  degree,  exist.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  phthisical 
patients,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  may  take  ague  in  less 
proportion  than  healthy  persons  similarly  exposed  ;  and  on  the  other 
Land,  persons  who  have  had  ague  may  be  less  liable  to  oonsumptiou 
tlian  those  who  have  not  had  the  disease.  These  objections  I  have 
no  means  of  meeting,  bat  when  it  is  considered  that,  within  a  period 
of  two  years,  five  cases  of  the  co-existence  of  the  two  diseases  have  fallen 
nnder  my  own  notice,  at  one  public  institution,  where  the  majority  of 
phthisical  patients  do  not  come  from  malarious  districts,  the  coinci- 
dmce  cannot  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or  rare.*  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  oondude,  that  it  is  not  probable  any  material  antagonism 
exists  between  phthisis  and  intermittent  fever.  The  facts  do  not, 
however,  warrant  the  denial  of  the  supposition  altogether,  and  there 
are  probably  few  popular  ideas  which  have  not  some  foundation  in 
tmth. 

•  During  the  two  years  in  which  these  fire  cases  occurred,  I  treated  at  St.  Thomas*» 
HotpitaU  among  the  in  and  out  patients,  236  cases  of  ague,  and  at  least  262  oases  of 
idithisis.  The  precise  number  of  cases  of  the  latter  disease  I  cannot  give,  as  some 
dases  of  phthisis  are  entered  in  the  oot-patientVi  book  as  **  aftotions  of  tbe  obest."  I  hare 
also  met  with  several  other  cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  tenden<ty  to  phthisis  in 
agvish  pattonts. 
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The  correct  inference  would  appear  to  be  that  the  influence,  if  any, 
exerted  on  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  by  a  malarious  atmo- 
sphere or  by  ague,  is  far  less  important  than  that  of  various  other 
causes  which  afl^t  the  development  of  that  disease.  The  practical  ' 
conclusion  also  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  as  phthisical  patients  may  take 
ague,  and  as  such  complication  materially  aggravates  the  original 
disease  we  should,  in  selecting  residences  for  consumptive  patients, 
avoid  those  situations  which  are  marshy,  or  in  which  aguish  tuflfections 
are  known  to  prevail. 


Art.  III. 

An  EosperimerUal  Inquiry  on  EndocardUiBf  hy  ifie  Synthetical  Method, 
By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  L.RC.P.  Physician  to  the 
Boyal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Phy- 
siology at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine. 

As  the  eye  of  the  reader  falls  on  the  first  lines  of  this  paper,  I  beg 
him  to  receive  the  assurance  that  the  paper  is  not  written  to  repra- 
sent  any  special  theory  in  Pathology ;  but  to  record  certain  experi- 
mental results,  and  to  indicate  a  new  way  to  the  discovery  of  &cts  as 
yet  hidden  in  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Farther,  I  would  pray  that 
any  reasonings  which  may  be  offered  on  the  experimental  evidence, 
may  be  considered  as  apart  from  the  evidence.  For  the  evidence 
belongs  to  the  present— •<  u ;  the  aigument  belongs  to  the  potential — 
it  may  he. 

The  method  of  studying  disease  which  this  paper  is  intended  to 
illustrate,  belongs  exclusively  to  modern  science,  in  so  far  as  medicine 
is  concerned.  It  has  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  labours  of  a  few 
enquirers,  and  has  received,  I  believe,  no  systematic  exposition  as  a 
general  plan,  from  any  one  in  medicine,  except  myself.  The  method 
consists  in  inducing,  by  experimental  means,  the  phenomena  of  special 
diseases.  The  method  may  be  called  the  ''synthetical  method''  of 
Btadying  disease. 

It  is  renutrkable  as  an  historical  fact,  that  no  science,  save  medicine, 
has  been  content  to  rest  on  analysis  as  its  only  foundation ;  yet  is 
there  no  &ct  more  obvious.  If  the  question  be  asked,  Why  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  disease  positive  in  its  character  like  other  scientific 
knowledge  ? — ^there  is  a  ready  answer  ;  that,  as  compared  with  other 
sciences,  the  science  of  medicine  proper,  has  always  stood  on  one  leg, 
while  the  other  sciences  have  walked  on  two ;  I  mean  on  analysis 
and  synthesis. 

As  a  philosophical  process,  I  would  accord  to  analysis  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  gives  finality  to  fact ;  but  in  the  first  stages  of  an 
enquiry  into  a  series  of  unknown  phenomena,  I  look  on  synthesis  as 
the  co-equal  with  analysis,  in  the  progress  of  disoovery.  Synthesis 
suggests  and  produces  facts,  which  at  once  suggest  and  produoe  new 
modes  of  analysis,  and  which  later  in  the  day,  support  analytical 
resnlte.     Synthesis  is  essentiaUy  inventiye  as  a  process^  and  if  it  never 
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bordering  on  the  demonstrative,  that  analysis  has  little  left  to  perform 
in  the  way  of  completion.      All  disease  is  natural  synthesis. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  place,  to  what  a  grand  extent  the  syntbd- 
tical  process  might  be  applied  in  the  study  of  various  clasees  of 
diseases.*  I  shall  not  open  this  abstract  question  now,  for  it  were  out 
of  place  such  proceeding  ;  but  I  beg  the  reader,  while  observing  the 
second  and  immediate  intention  of  this  paper,  to  receive  the  paper 
altogether  bs  a  representation  of  a  general  scheme  of  research. 

The  special  subject  of  this  paper  is,  the  disease  Endocarditis,  and  its 
artificial  production.  Let  us  observe  first,  the  simple  facts  of  an 
induced  endocarditis. 

It  is  the  fact  then,  that  endocarditis  can  be  experimentally  produced 
in  an  inferior  animal :  the  fact  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
further  on. 

The  mode  of  producing  this  condition  consists  in  the  introduction 
into  the  circulation  of  an  acid. 

The  only  acid  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  so  far  as  present 
researches  teach,  is  the  lactic  acid. 

The  acid  is  best  introduced  by  the  peritoneum  into  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  subjected  to  experiment.  This  mode  of  introduction  has 
the  following  advantages  : — 

1 .  The  operation  is  easy  to  perform  and  almost  painless. 

2.  The  acid  solution,  if  the  animal  is  deprived  of  fluids  for  some 
hours  before  and  after  the  operation,  is  absorbed  readily  from  the 
peritoneum. 

3.  The  fluid  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  with  the  acid  largely 
diluted,  the  effects  produced  are  comparatively  slow,  and  are  so  defined, 
that  the  symptoms  set  up  can  be  watched  from  day  to  day. 

4.  The  operation  is  attended  with  no  immediate  danger  as  an 
operation,  and  it  can  be  repeated  many  times  on  the  same  subject. 

In  my  experience,  extending  now  to  sixteen  experiments,  the  pro- 
duction of  endocarditis  has  failed  in  no  one  instance. 

The  effect  of  the  acid  in  producing  endocardial  inflammation  is  well 
marked  in  carnivorous  animals,  as  dogs  and  cats,  and  I  have  recently 
tried  it  on  a  rabbit  with  the  same  result. 

As  I  have  already  publishedt  the  details  of  the  first  experiments  for 
the  production  of  endocarditis,  I  need  not  repeat  those  details  here  :  it 
will  be  better  to  give  the  summary  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments. 

When  an  ounce  of  solution  of  lactic  acid,  containing  ten  per  cent, 
of  tlie  acid  itself,  is  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  animal, 
I  refer  more  especially  to  the  dog,  no  symptom  is  peculiarly  manifested 
for  the  first  six  or  eight  hours,  except  one,  viz.,  rapid  action  of  the 
heart.  Tnie,  the  animal  if  he  has  recently  been  fed  may  vomit  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  suppressing 
food  and  drink  for  a  few  hours  beforehand. 

After  six  hours^  symptoms  of  a  general  kind  occur ;  the  acid  having 

P  On  the  Imvestic«tion  of  EpidemiM  1)7  Jfj^peviment,    Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review, 
ToL  i.  No.  I^.,  1868. 

t  Eisay  on  the  Coagnlalion  of  the  Blood.    Appendix.    London ,  1846. 
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ordinarily  difiappeared  from  the  poritoneam  4ang  before  that  period,; 
the  auiinal  is  now  feverish^  tho  skm  is  hot,  and  there  is  thirst ;  he  hc^ 
occasional  shiverings^  alight  in  degree,  and  he  seems  languid  and  croscL 
If  the  muscles  are  grasped,  there  is  often  evident  and  angry  expression 
of  pain. 

The  prominent  signs  of  heart  affection  usually  appear  about  twelve 
hours  after  the  injection;  the  breathing  is  hurried;  there  is  also  a 
short  dry  cough,  and  decided  uneasiness  in  the  chest ;  the  action  of 
the  heart  continues  to  be  rapid,  and  is  now  irregular  and  bounding. 
If  the  animal  is  at  this  point  of  the  experiment  freely  purged,  or  if  he 
passes  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  the  symptoms  all  subside,  and  renewal 
of  the  injection  is  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  effect  The  effects 
continuing,  either  from  the  first,  or  after  the  repetition  of  the  operation, 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  become  modified,  and  the  modifications  run  as 
follow  : — 

Ist.  The  abnormal  condition  is  confined  in  the  primary  stage  to  the 
rigJU  side,  gradually  it  extends  to  the  left,  but  the  right  catches  it 
first ;  a  result  which,  from  the  conformation  of  the  chest,  is  easily 
traced  out  in  the  dog. 

The  kind  of  modification  of  sounds  is  invariably  the  same  ;  it  con- 
sists in  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  first  sound,  and  in  the  production 
of  a  peculiar  sharp  or  accented  second  sound.  I  have  obsierved  this 
state  extending  over  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  one  instance,  over  two 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  could  only  be  distin- 
guished one  sound,  and  that  the  second.  In  time,  however,  this  pecu* 
liarity  passes  away,  and  in  place  of  a  first  normal  sound,  a  gentle  and 
musical  purr  obtains,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  loud  and  peculiarly 
well-marked  systolic  bruit.  This  sound  established,  it  is  comparatively 
permanent.  If  the  animal  does  not  die  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
attack,  the  murmur  remains  for  weeks.  In  one  instance,  it  was  well- 
marked  in  a  dog  for  five  weeks,  the  animal  in  the  mean  time  having 
recovered  his  health,  as  it  seemed,  completely. 

In  one  instance,  these  endocardial  symptoms  were  accompanied  with 
well-marked  pain  in  the  joints  and  limbs  ;  this  pain  crippled  the 
animal,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  the  pain  was  rarely  for  a 
day  at  a  time  in  the  same  limb.  Sometimes  the  animal  limped  with 
one  hinder  limb  ;  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  using  that  limb  freely, 
but  would  not  trust  a  fore  limb  to  the  ground,  and  so  on,  but  this  case 
was  exceptional.  The  joints  in  this  instance  were  found  normal  after 
death,  but  the  death  was  not  produced  until  many  weeks  after  the 
acute  symptoms  had  passed  away. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  the  acid  poison.  I 
would  now  beg  special  attention  to  the  pathology  which  attends  these 
symptoms  in  their  several  stages.  For  the  sake  of  connecting  patho- 
logy with  symptom,  I  would  divide  the  symptom,  keeping  purely  to 
those  which  are  endocardial,  into  four  stages. 

(a.)  The  stage  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  simply  excited,  the 
sounds  being  normal. 

[6.)  The  stage  when  the  first  sound  is  lost,  and  the  second  accented. 
The  stage  when  the  first  sound  is  replaced  by  the  faint  purr. 
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.  {d.)  The  stage  wbm  tlieie  k  masked  and  sustained  systolic  bruit. 

If  the  animal  be  killed,  or  if  it  die  daring  the  first  of  ^ese  stages  (a), 
iba  valves,  whether  anricalo-ventricular  or  semilunar,  are  free  and  not 
thickened,  but  the  endocardial  surface  throughout  is  of  a  brilliant 
▼ermilion  colour.  Even  the  pale  margins  or  flaps  of  the  valves  have 
a  pinkish  hue;  there  is  also  over  the  membrane  throughout,  a  villous 
•r  velvety  appearanoe,  and  beads  are  abundant.  The  pathological 
signs  of  this  stage  often  come  on  in  an  extraordinary  brief  period  after 
the  injection;  as  soon,  in  &ct,  as  the  injected  fluid  flndsits  way  through 
tile  heart,  the  injection  of  the  endocardial  surface  is  developed.  In 
the  flrst  well-marked  illustration  of  this  stage,  the  pathological  indica- 
tions were  brought  out  in  a  period  of  six  hours.  But  I  have  since 
pecformed  three  experiments,  in  one  of  which  the  fluid  injected  into 
the  peritoneum  was  absorbed  within  an  hoxur,  and  the  injection  of  the 
endocardial  surface  was  well  pourtrayed.  In  the  other  experiments,  one 
on  a  rabbit,  the  other  on  a  cat,  the  same  events  occurred  in  two  hours. 

In  the  second  stage  (6),  when  the  first  sound  is  lost,  tlie  mischief,  on 
whichever  side  it  may  be,  is  confined  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  valve  is  thickened  and  *  oedematous.*  I 
have  seen  the  segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve  fixed  in  this  swollen 
condition,  resembling  each  an  injected  uvula,  and  lying  so  close  to 
each  other,  that  when  the  heart  ¥ras  contracting,  they  must  have 
cushioned  against  each  other,  thus  fulfilling  their  ofBoe  of  pre- 
venting regurgitation,  passively,  i  e.,  without  tension  or  movement. 
In  this  <Bdematous  stage,  if  the  valve  be  pricked  witii  a  needle,  a  clear 
white  lymphy  fluid  exudes,  and  by  frequent  pricking,  the  valve 
structure  emptied  of  its  effusion,  ooUapses  and  assumes  a  flaccid 
condition. 

In  the  third  stage  (c),  the  valves  remained  thickened,  but  the  red 
colour  and  codematous  state  were  both  reduced.  Beneath  the  endo- 
cardial surface  of  the  valve,  there  is  a  paleness  as  from  coagulated 
efiused  lymph.  If  the  needle  is  applied  now,  there  is  no  exudation  ; 
the  valve  has  some  limited  play,  unless  it  is  bound  down  by  adhesion, 
•and  its  structure  is  firm.  Beads  which  generally  fringe  the  margin  of 
tiie  valves  all  round,  from  being  (edematous  prominences  in  the  earlier 
iKkngeSf  are  pearly  looking  and  are  moderately  firm. 

In  the  fourth  stage  (d),  when  the  systolic  murmur  is  pmely  marked, 
ihe  valves  have  shrunken,  and  have  regained  imperfect  play,  but  are 
still  thickened  and  unyielding.  Beads  which  may  be  present  are 
extraordinarily  firm,  their  presence  adding  not  a  little  to  the  loud- 
ness and  musical  character  of  the  systolic  murmur. 

I  have  confined  my  description  so  £Eir  to  the  changes  which  are 
fvoduoed  in  the  tricuspid  or  mitral  valves.  The  disease,  in  a  word,  is 
jnainlj  ocnfiiied  to  one  or  both  of  tiiese  structures.  A.  very  slight 
thickening  not  sufficient  at  any  time  to  interfere  seriously  with  their 
duties,  is  all  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  either 
side. 

The  simple  facts  connected  with  the  production  of  artificial  endo- 
hafiiig  been  thus  demcnstrated,  we  may  turn  with  advantage 
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to  the  consideration  of  certain  qnestions  SQgtgestod  hj  the  facts  tbem- 
selyes — questions  which  all  may  reason  npon  from  the  fftots,  and  by 
the  discussion  of  which  the  ultimate  practical  meaning  of  the  experi* 
mental  results  may  be  elicited. 

The  experiments  have  a  bearing  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the 
physiology  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart, — In  every  instance  where  thb 
first  sound  was  lost,  and  inspection  of  the  heart  was  made  during  thst 
stage,  four  instances,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  were  80  modified 
that  their  tension  was  clearly  impossible. 

In  every  instance  where  the  systolic  murmur  was  established,  the 
same  valves  were  implicated,  but  in  a  different  way,  ie.,  they  weine 
found  restored  partly  to  their  action,  but  indurated  in  structure. 

In  evety  case  throughout  the  whole  series  the  second  sound  was 
always  distinct ;  in  no  case,  at  any  stage,  were  the  semilunar  valves 
so  implicated  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  their  action  was  im- 
paired. 

Better  than  any  physiological  physical  inquiry,  these  results  prove 
to  my  mind  that  the  systolic  sound  is  due  to  tension  of  the  aunoular 
ventricular  valves,  and  the  second  sound  to  tension  of  the  semilunars. 
What  can  be  more  conclusive?  Two  animals  are  well — ^they  have 
two  sounds  to  their  hearts,  and  two  sets  of  valves  in  alternate  play ; 
the  animtds  are  made  ill  by  experiment,  and  the  first  of  these  sounds 
is  entirely  lost ;  yon  listen  to  the  heart  for  hours,  and  there  is  the  one 
solitary  tick :  it  is  listening  to  a  clock  ;  you  destroy,  and  cut  down 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  these  animals  in  this  stage,  and  you  find  the 
ventricular  valves  inactive ;  you  let  the  seoond  animal  have  longer 
respite,  and  the  first  and  lost  sound  returns,  but  modified  as  a  murmmr. 
You  kill  and  cut  down  to  the  heart  of  the  seoond  animal,  and  you  find 
the  ventricular  valve  in  a  position  to  act,  it  is  true,  but  devoid  of 
flexibility,  incapable  of  tenfdon,  and  as  it  were  fitted  up  for  the  pro- 
duction of  murmur  by  the  blood  stream. 

2%e  production  of  symptoms  so  specific  by  the  simple  act  of  intto^ 
ducing  an  acid  i/nto  tfie  circuJUUion  is  another  point  of  interest,^- 
In  commenting  on  this  fact  of  production,  I  have  carefully  avoided 
on  all  occasions  from  connecting  it  too  closely  with  any  theory  of 
disease  occurring  spontaneously  in  the  human  subject.  That  the 
fact  is  fuU  of  meaning  in  relation  to  the  disease,  eikiocarditis,  in  the 
human  subject,  is  undeniable;  and  I  feel  safe  (while  &intly  tracing  out 
such  relationship),  in  offering  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  lactic  acid  present  in  the  blood,  will  produce  endocarditis. 

2.  That  lactic  acid  could  not  exist  in  the  \Aood  without  producmg 
endocarditic  mischief. 

A  question  has  been  asked  me  many  times,  viz.,  whether  other  acids 
than  lactic  introduced  into  the  ciroulatioii  in  the  same  way  woukl  sot 
produoe  the  same  effects?  From  the  eomposition  «nd  frofBi  '^bb 
infloenoe  exerted  on  blood  by  oertam  other  acids,  viz.,  aoetic,  fbrmie, 
and  citric,  I  inferred  that  a  similar  infiuence  on  the  heart  to  that  pio- 
duced  by  the  lactic  was  at  least  probable ;  and  I  shall  n^iioe  {n^esently 
something  positive  on  this  point.     But  before  so  doha^,  I  would  i\ 
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pf988  strongly  the  argument  that,  although  half  a  dozen  analogous 
QuhisUnoes  having  the  properties  of  acids,  should  produce  the  analogous 
^j^ptoms  and  pathology  when  introduced  into  the  body  (by  virtue  of 
the  same  law  as  makes  them  exert  analogous  chemical  results  out  of 
t^  body),  such  occurrence  would  not,  as  has  been  superficially  assumed, 
raduce  the  value  of  the  experimental  evidence  already  collected  in  its 
bearings  on  disease. 

.  .I4et  the  reasoner,  for  the  moment,  forget  all  old  analytical  specula- 
tions regarding  the  origin  of  diseases  in  which  endocarditis  is  a 
symptom.  Let  him  then  take  up  as  a  new  and  simple  proposition, 
aay  day  proveable  by  experiment,  that  endocarditis  may  l^e  ai-tificially 
produced  by  introduction  into  the  body  of  one  of  a  limited  series  of 
analogous  compounds.  Let  him  afler  this  return  to  his  analytical 
mode  of  research,  and  if  in  that  manner  he  should  find  present  in  the 
human  body,  in  a  case  of  endocarditis  which  did  not  produce  disease, 
cue  of  the  very  agents  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
elicit  the  sauK)  disease  by  synthesis,  then  I  contend  that  such  observer 
has  arrived  as  near  to  a  specific  cause  as  he  can  arrive  by  any  experi* 
Dl^nt  whatever. 

The  connexion  then  of  an  acid  poison  in  the  body,  with  endocarditis  as 
a  result,  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocaixiitis,  seems  to  stand  as  follows  : 

Synthesis  entirely  and  as  completely  as  synthesis  is  capable,  supports 
tbe  connexion.  The  synthesis  is  positive  and  demonstrative. 
^  The  analysis  is  corroborative,  but  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
theory.  In  acute  rheumatism  analysis  has  only  found  an  acid  poison  of 
the  producing  series  in  the  excreta.  It  is  absurd  certainly  to  assume 
that  ounces  of  an  acid  of  the  producing  series,  thrown  off  from  the 
skU)  of  a  sick  man,  should  not  be  derived  from  his  blood ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  one  reason  of  such  acid  poison  not  having  been 
fimjad  in  the  blood  of  the  rheumatic  man  is,  that  it  has  never  been 
sought  after  in  the  right  place.  But  I  will  not  wait  to  support  theory  ; 
il  is  most  sound  to  state  the  pure  fact  that  anal3rtical  demonstration 
of  a  producing  poison  in  the  blood  is  not  yet  supplied. 

»  But  what  of  the  other  acids;  on.  this  point  I  have  one  valuable 
experiment.  As  acetic  is  nearest  in  its  approach  to  lactic  acid,  I  have 
performed  with  every  possible  care  the  experiment  of  introducing  this 
aeid  into  the  circulation.  The  acid  so  introduced,  produces  many 
of  the  general  symptoms  caused  by  the  lactic,  and  some  disturbance 
of  the  heart.     But  the  specific  cardiac  symptoms  are  wanting. 

B>eiturning  to  the  simple  teachings  of  the  experiments,  there  are 
certain  local  peculiarities  of  great  importance  to  which  alluaion  must 
be  made. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  is  afBacted 
by  the  acid  poison,  the  mischief  is  mainly  confined  to  the  auricuk)- 
ventrioular  iValves,  The  semilunar  yalves  escape  as  a  general  rule. 
In  like  manner,  the  lining  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  do  not  seem  to 
suiisi;  any  more  thso  in  rheumatic  endocarditis.  From  this,  one  can 
biii  inJefy  ^hat  some  certain  histologieal  peculiarity,  as  yet  not  under^ 
atood|iaqtS'in  uniaon  «with  the  psGuHar.poiaoa.te  produce. the  ksioDiof' 
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the  yentricular  valves  ;  and  that  some  certain  hisfcological  pcculiarit^^i 
not  as  yet  understood,  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  aortic  valves  and 
lining  coat  of  the  vessels.  This  oh«ervation,  small  enough  indeed  in 
its  individual  meaning,  assumes  a  much  wider  form,  when  it  is  con^ 
sidered  with  the  local  origin  of  diseases  generally.  It  bases  m 
fact  this  proposition,  long  previously  theoretically  conceived  and  ad-» 
mitted,  but  not  so  definitely  proved.  T^iat  a  special  poison,  present 
in  the  blood  cmd  bathing  aU  tissues,  may  have  its  iriflfience,  as  a  disease^ 
producing  agent,  localized  in  one  structure  or  organ. 

In    the   course   of   my   description   of   the   symptoms   and    mor- 
bid  anatomy  in   the  cases   of  endocarditis  induced   by  experiment, 
I  dwelt  specially  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  these    instances  thei 
disease  was  primarily  manifested  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     Air- 
first  sight,  this  occurrence  is  an  anomaly,  when  compared  with  ordinary 
endocarditis,    and   hastily    glanced    at,    would   serve    to   break    th& 
idea  of  relationship   between   induced  and   spontaneous   endocardial 
inflammation.     But  a  little  reflection  dispels  these  hasty  inferences,- 
and  oflers  not  merely  a  proof  of  relationship,  but  an  explanation  abso^: 
lutely  of  the  known  fact,  that  in  spontaneous  endocarditis,  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  the  common  seat  of  the  disorder. 

The  cause  of  the  diflerence  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  I  mean  the 
induced  and  the  spontaneous,  seems  then  to  be  simply  this.  In  the 
cases  of  induced  endocarditis,  the  poison  introduced  into  the  body  by 
an  absorbing  surface  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation  by  the  venous 
blood.  It  follows,  that  as  the  poison  traverses  the  circulatoiy  canals^ ' 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  first :  in  the  pulmonic  circuit  it  undergoes  some  loss,  and  so  entei^ 
ing  the  left  cavity  is  less  active  in  its  effects.  In  other  words,  the 
poison  in  these  instances,  in  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  is  derived 
from  the  systemic  circuit,  and  is  lost  in  part  in  the  pulmonio- 
circuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  the  evidence  all 
points  to  the  supposition  that  the  poison  is  a  product  of  respiration. 
Hence,  as  the  poison  traverses  the  circulatory  canals,  it  comes  in 
contact,  first,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart : 
while,  in  the  systemic  circuit,  it  undergoes  loss  or  combination,  sot 
that  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins  is  not  poisoned,  and  the  right* 
side  of  the  heart  escapes. 

Reversing  the  previous  proposition,  the  poison  in  these  cases,  in  se 
far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  has  a  pulmonic  origin,  and  a  systemie 
destruction. 

The  further  inference  from  this  argument  also  is,  that  the  action  of 
the  producing  poison,  both  in  the  artificial  and  the  spontaneous  endo- 
carditis, is  directly  on  the  part  aflected ;  i.e.,  by  contact  with  the 
endocardial  surfisuse.  Lot  us  examine  this  question  from  another 
point  of  view.  ^ 

Seeing  that  a  certain  series  of  changes  are  produced  in  the  end<o^' 
cardial  membrane  when  the  necessary  oonditioD,  viz.,  a  producing: 
poison,  is  jHresent :  onr  reason  admits  of  bat  two  modes  by  whiob  thi? 
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ohaDges  induced  could  originate.  Either  the  poison  has  been  carried 
into  the  affected  part  through  the  nutritive  vessel  or  vessels  of  the 
party  and  thus  has  produced  its  effect,  a  tergo,  by  interference  with 
nutrition  ;  or  it  has  been  applied  to  the  free  surface  of  the  part,  and 
has  produced  its  effect  by  direct  contact,  like  a  blister  applied  to  the 
akin.  Many  poisons  have  the  privilege  of  producing  their  effects  by 
both  methods  ;  but  in  reference  to  lactic  acid  and  endocarditis,  and 
in  reference  to  an  assumed  rheumatic  poison  and  endocarditis,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  by 
direct  contact  with  the  free  surface. 

For  the  position  of  the  question  is  this  :  that  in  the  artificial  endo- 
carditis the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  first  affected  ;  in  the  rheumatic 
endocarditis  the  left  side  is  primarily,  and  by  a  general  rule  which  has 
but  rare  exceptions,  singly  affected.  Now,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 
eBkct  of  the  poison  in  these  cases,  one  or  other,  were  a  tergo,  ie.,  by 
introduction  to  the  endocardial  surface  through  the  nutritive  vessel, 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  would  share  equally  in  the  catastrophe,  inas- 
much as  they  are  both  fed  from  a  common  source  and  the  same  blood. 
But  if  the  action  of  the  poison  is  by  direct  contact  of  the  poison  with 
the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  the 
induced  cases  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  spontaneous  cases  on  the 
left  side,  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  observations  here  made  lead  me  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  a 
remark  already  offered  relative  to  the  methods  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  those  chemists  who  have  searched  for  an  acid  condition  of 
blood  in  rheumatic  cases.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  every  inquiry  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  on  venous  blood.  But  it  is  obvious,  if 
t^e  foregoing  arguments  are  correct,  that  the  venous  blood  is  never 
charged  with  the  free  poison.  The  poison  being  disposed  of  in  the 
systemic  circuit  by  elimination  and  combination  can  only  be  present 
in  arterial  blood,  whither  the  chemist  should  turn  for  evidence. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  institute, 
for  the  production  of  endocardial  inflammation,  have  enabled  me  in  a 
measure  to  trace  out  some  of  the  changes  which  result  in  the  founda- 
tion of  organic  cardiac  disease.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me 
while  I  briefly  offer  a  note  on  this  subject. 

In  artificial  endocarditis  the  first  morbid  sign  is  simple  vascularity 
of  surface ;  the  second,  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  subserous  tissue ; 
the  third,  coagulation  of  the  effused  fluid  ;  and  the  fourth,  either 
absorption  of  the  effused  matter,  or  the  nutrition  of  this  matter  and  its 
transformation  into  new  and  abnormal  structure.  Thus  the  ordinary 
sequences  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  the  same  in  endocarditis  as 
in  other  inflammatory  types. 

On  the  pathology  of  ordinary  endocarditis  much  discussion  has 
at  various  times  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  bead  formations  so 
often  met  with,  after  fatid  cases^  fringing  the  margins  of  the  valves. 
Some  have  argued  that  these  beads  are  the  result  of  exudation,  others 
that  they  are  simple  deposits  from  the  blood.    Some  years  ago  I  was 
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inclined  to  the  deposition  theory.  I  take  the  present  opportnnity, 
from  positive  knowledge,  of  retracting  this  view.  TVacing  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  bead  step  by  step  in  these  later  inquiries,  I  have  demonstra- 
tive proof  that  the  bead  originates  in  an  exudation  beneath  the  endo- 
cai'dial  surface. 

But,  although  the  bead  has  this  unquestionable  origin,  it  is,  I 
believe,  often  the  basis  of  a  secondary  deposit  from  the  blood.  I  have 
explained  that  in  the  oedematous  stage  of  endocardial  inflammation, 
the  swollen  surface  gives  out  on  puncture  or  slight  pressure  a  plastic 
fluid.  In  endocardial  inflammation  the  exuded  matter  sometimes  finds 
its  way  to  the  free  sur&ce ;  and  once  exuded  in  this  manner,  it  may, 
and  probably  does,  form  a  favouring  point  for  the  direct  deposition  of 
fibrine  from  the  blood.  The  advocates  of  the  exudation  theory  and 
those  of  the  deposition  theory  may  therefore,  in  the  main,  be  both 
right ;  but  the  former  have  the  priority  in  the  argument. 

The  last  point  on  which  I  would  rest,  relates  to  the  connexions 
which  may  be  presumed  to  exist  between  a  free  acid  in  the  blood  and 
the  fl brine  of  the  blood.  As  the  blood  is  always  alkaline  in  health,  as 
the  solution  of  fibrine  is  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  alkali,  and  as  the 
fibrinous  deposition  is  common  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  theory  has 
been  most  ingeniously  and  ably  propounded  by  Dr.  Fuller,  that  the 
deposition  in  rheumatic  fever  is  due  to  neutralization  of  the  alkaline 
solvent  of  the  blood.  Consonant  with  this  view,  I  had  expected  to 
find  that  in  my  experiments  of  introducing  lactic  acid  into  the  blood, 
I  should  ensure  free  fibrinous  deposition.  Remarkably  enough,  in  every 
instance,  the  reverse  obtained ;  the  blood  in  these  cases  was  only 
feebly  coagulated  and  rarely  showed  sign  of  free  separation  of  fibrine. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  could  only  be  sought 
for  by  experiment,  with  the  acid,  on  blood  itself.  So  going  to  the 
experiment,  I  found  at  once,  that  lactic  acid,  although  it  will  but 
feebly  dissolve  condensed  fibrine,  has  the  same  eflect  as  a  fixed  alkali 
when  added  to  blood  newly  drawn.  The  same  power  of  holding 
blood  fluid  is  possessed  by  the  acetic  and  citric  acids. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  in  observing  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  depo- 
sition, retain  the  impression  that  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  deposition 
in  rheumatism  is  due  to  neutralization  of  the  true  blood  solvent, 
seeing  that  the  assumed  neutralizing  agent  is  itself  a  fixed  solvent  of 
the  l)lood ;  but  we  must  take,  rather,  the  two  occurrences  of  an  acid 
poison  and  an  increase  of  fibrine  as  connected  with  a  common  cause 
and  as  coincidental  phenomena. 

In  a  few  concluding  sentences,  I  will  put  forward  what  seems 
nearest  to  the  truth  in  reference  to  spontaneous  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis and  its  cause. 

1.  The  evidence,  both  analjrtical  and  synthetical,  goes  to  prove 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  poison  having  the 
properties  of  lactic  acid;  but  the  evidence  stops  short,  as  yet,  of 
absolute  demonstration  in  the  analytical  part. 

2.  The  synthetical  evidence  brings  to  the  verge  of  demonstration  the 
supposition  that  the  action  of  the  poison  which  produced  the  disease 
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is  direct  on  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardial  membrane  ;  that  the 
poison  acts,  in  a  word^  after  the  manner  of  a  local  irritant. 

3.  The  evidence,  analytical  as  well  as  synthetical,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  producing  poison  of  spontaneous  endocarditis  is  formed 
in  the  pulmonic  circuit,  and  is  destroyed  in  the  systemic. 

4.  The  results  of  endocardial  inflammation  are  the  same  in  order  as 
in  inflammation  of  6that  siructar^';  and  that  the  bead  formation  is 
due  to  exudation. 

5.  A  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  and  bathing  all  the  tissues,  may 
elect  one  tissue  for  its  specific  manifestation  of  eflects  as  a  poison. 

6.  While  the  presence  of  a  specific  acid  poison  in  the  blood  will 
account  for  the  specific  disorder  endocarditis,  the  other  and  at- 
tendant events  in  the  rheumatic  attack  are  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
more  general  originating  cause.  Further  back,  toward  such  origin,  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  penetrate  on  this  occasion.  In  such  direction, 
new  and  laborious  experimental  research  is  required,  bearing  on  the 
one  fundamental  question,  the  oxygenation  of  animal  bodiee  in  health 
and  disease. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  H£Kiiann  Webek,  M.D. 

Licentuite  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phjsidftns,  Physician  to  the  0«rmAnflfOBpii»l. 

I.  GENERiLL  Physiology.  '' 

1.  Von  BBEOiD :  On  the  Dhtnbution  of  Watery  Organic  Subifance,  and  SaUt 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  (Vcrhandl.  d.  Med.  Ges.  zu  Wurzburg,  Vol.  viiil, 
p.  251;  and  Canstatt*s  Jahresbericlit  der  Physiol.  Wisseiischafteii.  iu  Jahr. 
1S57,  p.  139.) 

2.  ScuEREB :  On  the  Proportion  of  Water  and  Mineral  Substances  in  the  whole 

Organism.     (Verhandl.  d.  Wurzburg,  Gesellschaft.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  2C6.) 

3.  Bauer  :  On  the  Per-cetitage  of  Water  in  the  Organism.  (Dissert.  Inaugur., 
Wiirzburg,  1856;  and  Caustatt,  I.  c,  p.  141.) 

4.  ScHLOSSBBRGEB :  Contributions  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Foetal  Life: 
Second  Article.  (Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  ciii.,  p.  193 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.j^ 
p.  141.) 

Scherer's  and  Von  Bezold's  analyses,  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  former, 
lead  to  the  following  inferences : — 1.  Every  animal  possesses  a  certain  uropor- 
tion  of  water,  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  substances,  which  proportion  aepends 
on  the  age  of  the  animal  and  on  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  the 
average  Tor  adult  mammalia  is — water,  from  68  to  71  per  cent.,  organic  sub- 
stance from  24  to  28  per  cent.,  inorganic  substance,  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Birds  contain  less  water,  slightly  more  organic,  and  considerably  more  inor- 
ganic, substance  than  mammalia.  In  the  class  of  reptiles,  the  per-centage 
of  water  is  still  smaller,  that  of  organic  substance  slightly,  but  tmit  of  inor- 
ganic substance  ^eatly,  augmented ;  while  the  batrachians,  compared  with  the 
mammalia,  exhibit  a  larger  amount  of  water,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
inorganic,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  organic,  constituents.  2.  The 
analogy  of  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  oody  of  different  species  of 
animals  implies  analogy  in  the  chemical  composition  with  regard  to  tne  three- 
scries  of  substances  (water,  organic  and  inorganic  substances).  3.  The  deve- 
k>pment  of  every  animal  is  connected  with  certain  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
the  three  series  of  substances.  These  changes  appear  to  be  analogous  in  every 
one  of  the  three  first  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  consist — af  in  the  de- 
crease of  water  from  the  foetal  state  to  that  of  complete  development  (from 
87  per  cent,  to  71  per  cent.),  which  decrease  is  most  rapid  during  the  first 
eight  days  after  birth ;  b,  in  the  increase  of  the  solid  organic  constituents  (from 
11  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.),  which  increase  is  greatest  in  the  first  eight  days 
after  birth ;  e,  in  steady  increase  of  the  inorganic  solid  constituents,  wnich  in- 
crease is  slowest  daring  the  first  period  of  lite. 

Similar  researches  have  been  made  Vy  Bauer,  likewise  under  Scherer's  super- 
intendence.   Bauer  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  four  mice.    The  amount 
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of  water  varied  between  68*012  and  71*054  per  cent.,  that  of  solid  organic 
substance  between  24*35  and  28*49  per  cent.,  that  of  solid  inorganic  substance 
heiween  3*36  and  3*99  per  cent. 

Schlossberger  communicates  a  scries  of  similar  examinations,  exhibiting  the 
proportion  of  water,  solid  constituents,  salt,  and  fat  contained  in  the  foetus, 
ana  in  various  of  its  organs.  The  foetuses  analysed  belonged  to  the  bovine 
species.  The  proportion  of  water  of  these  foetuses,  between  three  and  eight 
weeks  old,  vaned  from  9177  to  92*76  per  cent.,  that  of  fat  from  0*53  to  0*60 
per  cent.,  that  of  ashes  from  1*07  to  127  per  cent.,  that  of  organic  tissue- 
forming  substance  from  6*27  to  643  per  cent.  Of  the  single  organs,  the  blood 
contains  least  water,  81*90  to  8228  per  cent. ;  then  follow  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  thymus,  organs  which  appear  very  active  in  the  foetus,  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  blooa;  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the  brain  and 
lungs,  viz.,  89'24  to  92*59  per  cent. 


n.  Food  and  Digestion. 

1.  Denis  :  New  Researches,  Chemical,  Physiological,  and  Medical,  on  (he  Al' 
buminous  Substances.     (Paris,  1856;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  149.) 

3.  Fresenius  :  Chemical  Examination  of  the  most  Imporkmi  Kinds  of  Fruit, 
(Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  ci.,  p.  219 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  137.) 

3.  RiNSB  Cnoop  Koopmans  ;  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Digestion  of 

Vegetable  Albuminous  Substances.   (Moleschott's  Untersuch.,  voL  ii.,  p.  158 ; 
and  Donder's  Onderzockingen,  p.  71.) 

4.  Webbb,  6. :   Nonnulla  de  Digestibilitaie  Carnis.    (Gryphios,  1857 ;   and 

Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  63.) 

5.  BuscH:  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Digestive  Organs,    (Virchow*s 

Archiv,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  140, 1858.) 

6.  Valentin  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hybernation  of  Marmots, 

(Moleschott's  Untersuchungen,  vol.  iii.,  p.  195.) 

7.  Heidbniiain  :  On  the  Absorption  of  Fat,  see  Sub.  iv. 

Denis  admits  only  five  representatives  of  the  albuminous  substances  in  the 
TCgetable  and  animal  organism— viz.,  in  plants,  glutin  (gluten),  in  animals, 
aUumin  (of  eggs),  and  serin  (albumin  of  serum),  casein,  fibrin,  and  globulin.  All 
these  suDstances,  the  author  assumes,  are  insoluble  in  their  pure  state ;  where- 
ever  they  are  found  dissolved,  they  owe  this  condition  to  a  combination  with 
acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral  salts.  The  coagulation  does  probably  not  cause  any 
alteration  in  the  chemical  composition.  Denis  never  met  in  plants  with  sub- 
stances analogous  to  the  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein  of  animals ;  the  common 
gluten  and  the  vegetable  fibrin  are,  according  to  him,  only  modified  glutin,  the 
Tegetable  albumin  only  a  combination  of  glutin  with  salts,  and  IJbe  vegetable 
casein,  the  amandin  (emulsin),  and  legumin,  only  products  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  tliis  substance. 

Ercsenius  communicates  the  results  of  a  series  of  examinations  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit.  We  can  extract  only  the  figures  belonging  to  some  of  the 
most  common  species  of  fruit. 

L  According  to  the  per-centage  of  Sugar, 
percent. 

Peaches 1  57 

Apricots 1*80 


Plums 2-12 

Grecnga^s  .......  3*12 

Raspberries 4*00 

Stravbenies 5*73 

Cnnanta 6*10 


per  cent. 

Gooseberries     .    .    ,    ,    ,  7*15 

Pears 7*45 

Apples 8-37 

Mulberries 9*  J  9 

Cherries  (sweet)    ....  10*79 

Grapes 14*93 
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n.  According  to  the  per-ceniage  of  Free  Aeid  (expressed  as  tie  EydraU 

of  Malic  Acid.) 


per  cent. 

Pears 0-07 

Cherries  (sweet)    ....  0*62 

Peaches 067 

Grapes 0-74 

Apiues 0'76 

Greengages 0*91 

Apricots 109 


percent, 

Plams     ...,,.,  1*30 

Strawberries 1*31 

Grooseberries 1*45 

Raspberries  ......  1*48 

Muloerries   ,....,  1*86 

Currants 2*04 


HL  Shotcing  the  Proportion  between  the  Acid,  the  Sugar,  and 

the  Protein  and  Ottm,  ^. 

Acid.  Sagar.  Protein,  gun,  fte. 


Plums  .     . 
Apricots    . 
Peaches     . 
Baspberries 
Gorrauts  (red) 
Greengages 
Strawberries 
Gooseberries 
Mulberries 
Apples  .    . 
Cnernes  (sweet) 
Grapes  .    . 
Pears    •    . 


1     1-63     314 

1     1-65     6-35 

1     2-34     11-94 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2-70 

300 

3-43 

4-37 

4-93 

4*94 

1116 

17-29 

2018 

94-60 


0-96 
007 

11-83 
008 
0-76 
110 
5-60 
2-76 
2-03 

44-40 


rV.  Showing  the  Proportion  between  Water,  Soluble  Solid  Substances, 

and  Insoluble  Solid  Substances, 


Water. 

Saspberries     .    .  100 

Strawberries    .    .  100 

Plums    ....  100 

Currants  (red)      .  100 

Gooseberries    .    .  100 

Apricots     .    .    .  100 

Pears     ....  100 

Peaches      ...  100 

Mulberries      .    .  100 

Apples  ....  100 

Greengages      .    •  100 

Chernes  (sweet)  .  100 

Grapes  ....  100 


Soluble  snbetances. 

912       .. 

9-39       .. 

9-74      .. 

iroo     .. 

1218 

13-31 

14-25 

14-64 

16-57 

16-89 

18-62 

18-61 

22-81 


>•• 
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InBoInble  snbetances. 
6-88 

615 

0-87 

6-62 

3-67 

207 

5-54 

210 

1-47 

3-16 

1-22 

1-53 

5-81 


The  proportion  of  albumen  is  in  all  fruits  so  small,  that  we  refer  for  the 
figures  relating  to  it  to  the  original,  as  also  for  the  table  showing  the  per- 
centage of  ashes.  In  comparing  the  proportion  of  acids,  sugar,  protein  and 
gum,  water,  &c.,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Fresenius  probably 
examined  German  fruit,  and  tnat  the  proportion  of  the  various  constituents 
varies  greatly  in  different  years,  even  in  the  same  country. 

JEUnae  Cnoop  Koopmans'  observations  and  experiments  on  the  digestion  of 
vegetable  albuminous  substances  lead  the  author  to  the  inference  that  gluten 
IB  not  completely  dissolved  by  diluted  acid,  but  that  the  addition  of  pepsin  to 
the  acid  produces  a  perfect  solution,  which  is  effected  likewise  by  acidulated 
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artificial  gastric  jiiice.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  peptones  from  vege- 
table albuminous  substances,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  gluten  is,  by  means 
oC  the  gastric  digestion,  transformed  in  a  gluten-peptone.  Comparative  ex* 
periment^  made  with  gluten  and  boiled  albumen  show  that  the  acia  best  suited 
tor  the  digestion  of  the  former  is  much  more  diluted  (r^^th  to  T^th)  than 
that  for  the  digestion  of  the  latter  (yfyth  to  ^th).* 

G.  Wei)er  perfo^roed,  under  Budge's  guidance,  experiments  on  the  diges- 
tibility o(  various  ^LUids  of  meat  and  fish,  partly  on  dogs,  partly  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  for  a{tifici4  digestion.  The  authors  observed  tlic  breaking-down 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  transverse  direction  as  in  general  preceding  that 
in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Eaw  meat  was  more  slowly  digested  than  cooked 
meat.  The  difference  between  meat  boiled  tender  and  baked  was  small ;  that 
of  youn^  animals  appeared  in  general  more  digestible.  The  less  rich  fishes,  as 
pike^ plaice,  sole,  &c.,  are  more  quickly  digestca  than  the  richer  kinds,  as  salmon. 

Busch  furnishes  valuable  information  on  the  physiology  of  the  digestion  imd 
nutrition  in  general,  derived  from  observations  and  experiments  made  on  a 
female  patient,  a^ed  thirty-one,  in  whom,  throu^  external  violence,  the  intes- 
tinal tract  was  dinded  into  two  separate  portions-^the  superior  consisting  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  a  small  part  of  the  iejnnum — the  inferior  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  jejunum  and  the  whole  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  author 
had  tlierefore  the  rare  opportimity  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  a  fistula  of 
a  jejunum  in  an  otherwise  healthy  human  suoject.  The  accident  liad  taken 
place  six  weeks  before  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  University 
Hospital  at  Bonn ;  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  walls  was  healed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fistulous  opening.  The  woman  had  a  voracious  appetite,  and 
devoured  large  cjuantities  of  food ;  the  greatest  part  of  this,  mixed  with  the 
gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions  and  bile,  passed  away  from  the 
nstulous  opening  in  the  jejunum ;  no  particle  of  it  entered  the  contracted  and 
too  distant  aperture  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube.  Extreme 
emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  tendency  to  sleep,  and  hoarseness,  were  amongst 
the  principal  constitutional  phenomena. 

Tne  plan  pursued  bv  Busch,  in  order  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
consisted  in  the  introauction  of  strong  broths  with  eggs  beaten  up  in  them, 
occasionally  alsO'Of  pieces  of  boiled  eggs  and  meat»  into  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  digestive  tube*  The  strength  of  the  patient  increased  rapidly  under  this 
treatment,  and  slie  gained  also  considerably  in  weight.  This  fact  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  corroborates  the  view,  that  nutrition  can  take  place— for  sonic 
time,  at  all  events — without  the  admixture  of  the  gastric,  pancreatic,  duodenal, 
and  hepatic  secretions  to  the  food.  One  might  feel  inclined  to  draw  the 
further  inference,  that  a  complete  fistula  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines  renders  the  nutrition  of  the  body  through  the  stomach  im- 
possible ;  but  this  inference  is  made  improbable  b}[  the  circumstance  that  the 
ingestion  of  food  through  the  mouth  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  strength  of  the  fxatient  after  the  recovery  had  reached  a  certain  stage  under 
the  plan  above  described. 

.  Altliough  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  of  the 
principal  observations  made  by  the  author,  referring  for  the  details  to  the  essay 
itself.  1.  There  are  two  distinct  sensations  of  hunger;  the  one  is  caused  by 
the  nervous  system  in  cencral  perceiving  the  want  of  fresh  supply  for  the 
exhausted  tissues;  the  otlrcr  is  produced  by  the  nerves  of  the  di^tive  organs 
alone.  The  former  of  these  may  continue,  even  when  the  di^stive  organs  are 
filled  with  food.  2.  Tlie  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  not  continuens, 
but  shows  periods  of  rest  and  of  increased  acti6h ;  there  is,  however,  no  regu- 
larity in  the  alternation  of  rest  and  action.    The  foiee  of  the  peristaltic  motion 

*  For  a  fbrther  aceoimt  of  Dr.  Koopmans*  researohes,  see  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xz.  p.  918.  ' 
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.  ooold  not  be  ascertained  with  precision,  but  it  was  ^iffioient  to  o^ercomeluk 
cx)lumn  of  water  two  feet  high.  In  the  k)wer  portion  of  the  digestive  tube, 
distinct  antiperistaltic  motion  was  frequently  manifested.  3.  The  quantity  of 
the  intestinal  juice  (succus  entericus)  is  very  small  and  constantly  alkdine.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  observation  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ererichs, 
but  in  corroboration  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  results.  The  per-centage  .of 
solids  varied  between  38  7  and  7 '4  per  cent.,  which  is  oonsicferably  greater 
than  that  stated  by  the  authors  just  mentioned.  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intestinal  juice  exercises  a  digestive  influence  on  protemaceous  sub- 
stances. This  process,  however,  is  accompanied  by  that  ot  putrefaction.  5. 
The  intestinal  juice  transforms  starch  into  grape-sugar.  6.  It  does  not  trans- 
form cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar.  7.  The  cane-sugar,  absorbed  as  such,  does 
not  reappear  in  the  urine.  8.  Without  the  influence  of  bile  or  pancreatic 
juice,  there  is  either  no  absorption  of  fat  or  at  all  events  it  takes  place  only  to 
a  very  limited  amount.  9.  The  reaction  of  the  mixture  of  digestive  secretions 
passing  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  during  the  state  of  fasting  was 
almost  always  neutral,  only  in  rare  instances  slightly  add  or  alkaline.  10. 
Thi^  mixture  of  fluids  did  never  exhibit  the  reaction  di  saliva.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  saliva  is  absorbed  before  the  mixture  reaches  the 
jejunum.  11.  The  average  per-ceutage  contained  in  these  fluids  was  248. 
Ix.  The  flrst  portions  of  the  lood  introduced  into  the  stomach  appeared  in  the 
jejunum  from  between  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of 
eating.  13.  Solutions  of  cane-sugar  disappear  to  the  greater  part  already  in 
the  beginning  of  the  digestive  caim;  what  reaches  the  jejunum  is  transformed 
into  grape-sugar.  14.  Raw  albumen  of  eggs  is  likewise  partly  absorbed 
alreaoy  in  the  stomach  and  adjacent  part  of  the  digestive  tuoe ;  the  portion 
which  enters  the  jejunum  is  unchanged.  15.  Gum  passes  unchanged  into  the 
small  intestines.  16.  Gelatine  becomes  dissolved,  and  does  not  coagulate 
again ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed.  17.  Part  of  the  casein  contained  in 
the  milk  reaches  the  jejunum  in  the  uncoagulated  state.  IS.  The  mixture  of 
the  digestive  fluids  contained  in  the  duodenum  emulsifies  fatty  substances 
completely,  if  its  reaction  is  alkaline,  but  less  completely  if  it  is  acid.  19. 
This  mixture  of  fluids  exercises  likewise  a  digestive  influence  on  proteinaceous 
substances.  20.  The  lowest  quantity  of  digestive  fluids  entering  the  jejunum 
within  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  more  than  one- seventeenth  oi  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

Valentin's  researches  show  that  marmots,  during  the  state  of  hybernation, 
continue  forming  ftccal  masses,  which  are  from  time  to  time  excreted,  in  general 
together  with  the  urine.  Tliese  fsecal  substances  do  not  consist  of  the  remains 
of  Tood,  but  of  excretive  products  of  the  body  (mucus,  epithelium,  biliary  con- 
stituents). The  stomach  of  hybcmating  marmots  always  contains  some  almost 
transparent  acid  fluid,  in  which  are  floating  white  flakes,  composed  of  epithe- 
lium. The  fluid  contains  1*40  to  2*21  per  cent,  sohds,  and  is  considered  by 
Valentin  as  the  result  of  desquamation  and  dissolution  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrauc  of  the  stomach. 


III.  Blood,  CiRcriATioy,  Respiration. 

1.  5cHL06SB£RG£B :    Contribution  to  ike  Chemical  KnotoUdge  of  Fosial  Ufe. 

(Annalen  d.  Ghcmie,  1.  c. ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  169.) 

2.  'VVjLLCKJSR,  H. :  On  the  Quantity  of  Blood  and  its  Colouring  Fotoer,  SfC. 
(Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  Ser.  III.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  145.     1868.) 

3.  ViERORDT :  The  Phenomejut  and  Laics  if  the  Velocity  of  tkfi  Circulatiou  of 
the  Bloody  according  to  Kcjieriments.  (Frankfurt,  1S5G;  and  Heule.  and 
Meissner's  Bcricht  ilber  Anat.  und  Phys.  im  Jahre  lS57j  p.  '4S1.) 
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4.  Milne  Edwabds:    Lectures    on    Comparative    Phyiiology  and   Anatomy. 

(VoL  L,  Paris,  1857;  and  Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  c,  p.  242.) 
6.  Nbi£OK  Pi  :  On  the  Movements  of  the  Heart,  the  Sounds  produced,  the  Pulse, 

and  the  Movement  of  the  Blood.     (American  Med.  Monthly,  vol.  x.,  p.  81, 

Aug.  1858.) 

6.  Calliburces  :  On  the  Influence  of  Warmth  on  the  Activity  of  the  Heart. 

(Gaz.  Hebd.,  No.  VI.,  p.  468 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  69.) 

7.  V  A.LENTIN :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hybernation.     (Moleschott's 
Untersuchungcn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  285.     1857.) 

8.  ScHNEPP:  On  the  Fital  Capacity  of  the  Lungs.     (Paris,  1858;  Virchow*s 
Ai-chiv,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  213.     1858.') 

Schlossbergcr  found  the  blood  of  several  foetuses  of  cows  either  neutral  or 
only  slightly  alkaline,  coagulating  by  heat,  without  the  previous  addition  of 
Acetic  acid.    The  blood  of  a  foetus,  thirty  weeks  old,  contained,  per  1000  :— 

Coagulable  substance 159*6 

Pat 0  5 

Ashes 9-6 

Water 8190 

The  ashes  were  composed  of  6*1  soluble  and  3*5  insoluble  constituents ; 
they  yielded  1*3  per  millemetre  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  per-centage  of  fibrin  was  very  small ;  an  incomplete  coagulation  took 
place  after  between  two  and  four  days ;  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart  and 
targe  vessels  was  quite  fluid. 

Welcker  has  continued  his  researches  on  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  various 
animals,  according  to  his  own  method.*  The  author  considers  the  number  of 
observations  hitherto  made  still  too  small  to  allow  of  the  drawing  of  certain 
inferences,  yet  it  appears  to  him  very  probable  that  the  cold-blooded  animals 
have  much  less  blood  than  the  warm-blooded ;  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  blood  from  the  fishes  to  the  naked,  and  from  these  to  the  scaly, 
Amphibia ;  that  the  birds  contain  the  largest  amount,  while  the  mammalia  keep 
an  mtermediate  place  between  the  scaly  amphibia  and  the  birds.  The  average 
proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  body  was  found  to  be,  for  fishes,  1  :  49 ; 
lor  naked  amphibia,  1  :  20'5  ;  for  scaly  amphibia,  1  :  17*2 ;  for  birds,  1  :  12*1 ; 
for  mammalia  and  man,  1  :  14*7.  With  regard  to  the  differences  observed 
between  various  species  of  the  same  family  of  animals,  Welcker  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  size  is  of  influence ;  but,  contrary  to  Valentin,  he  has  observed 
that  the  smaller  animals  contain  a  larger  proportion.  Within  the  same  species 
the  younger  animals  seem  to  possess  a  larger  relative  amount  of  blood,  and  the 
males  a  larger  than  the  females. 

Concermng  the  colouring  power  of  the  blood,  Welcker's  experiments  tend  to 
prove  that  in  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  it  nearly  exhibits  the  pro- 
portion of  5,  4,  3,  and  2 ;  but  the  author  himself  is  of  opinion  that  more  nume- 
rous experiments  are  necessary  to  establish  this  observation  as  a  law. 

Vierordt  calculates  the  total  amount  of  blood  by  means  of  multiplying  the 
figure  expressiiiff  the  mean  duration  of  the  circulation  (T)  with  that  for  the 
amount  of  blood  (V)  passing  from  the  heart  in  evenr  unit  of  time,  the  total 
amount  of  blood  being,  according  to  Vierordt  =.  VT.  For  man  the  author  found 
V  to  be  207  cubic  centimetres ;  T  23,  1  seconds ;  therefore  the  total  amount  of 
blood,  4782  cubic  centimetres=5'06kilogrammes  =  -|:^  of  the  weight  of  body 

(63  6  kilogiarames).  Prom  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the  duration  of 
circulation  and  on  the  average  amount  of  blood,  Vierordt  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing inferences : — 

*  Conf.  the  Physiological  Reports  in  Kof.  38  &  48  of  this  Joumtl. 
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I.  The  mean  duration  of  circulation  of  a  species  of  mammalia  is  equal  to  the 
average  time  in  which  the  heart  completes  26-28  pulsations.  2.  The  mean 
proportion  of  the  blood  expelled  by  one  yentricular  contraction  to  the  total 
amount  of  blood  is  nearly  constant  in  the  various  families  of  mammalia.  Every 
systole  throws  about  ^^  to  ^  of  the  total  amount  of  blood  into  the  aorta. 
8.  The  average  duration  of  circulation  is  in  proportion  to  the  average  duration 
of  a  complete  ventricular  movement  (systole  and  diastole),  or  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  mean  frequency  of  pulsation  of  the  species  of  animal. 

Daratioo  of  Circulation.       DimUion  of  *  Puliation  <^  tiiA  Hetrt* 
Seconds.  BeUtiTC.  Seooadi.  SeUtiTO* 

Rabbit   ....  ZIO  1  0*286  1 

Young  goat     .     .  U'U  1*89     0545  1-90 

Dog 167  2-22     0-625  219 

Man 231  309     0833  291 

Horse    ....  31*5  4*22     r091  3-82 

4.  The  uican  durations  of  circulation  of  two  species  of  animals  are  nearly  in  aa 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  blood  with  which  equal  portions  of  the 
animal  are  supplied  iu  an  equal  space  of  time.  In  one  minute,  one  kilogramme 
of  body  receives  the  following  quantity  of  blood  : — Rabbits,  592  grammes ; 
young  goat,  311  g^rms.;  dog,  272  grms.;  man,  207  grms.;  horse,  152  grma, 

5.  The  mean  duration  of  circulation  is  shorter  in  smaller  than  in  larger  animals. 

6.  The  mean  arterial  pressure  of  blopd  in  two  species  of  mammalia  bears  a 
nearly  inverse  proportion  to  the  mean  quantity  of  blood  flowing  within  an  equal 
space  of  time  through  a  portion  of  body  of  the  same  weight : 

'^MUiS.Hjd?^"  Qn«xtity  of  Blood- 

Horse    ....  280  162 

Dog 150  272 

Goat 135  311 

Rabbit  ....  80  692 

According  to  this  theory,  the  pressure  of  blood  for  man  would  be  200 
'  jniUim.  hvdrg.  7.  The  mean  arterial  pressures  bear  nearljr  the  same  propor- 
tion as  tne  mean  durations  of  circulation.  8.  The  velocity  of  blood  within 
the  c^illaries  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  within 
the  same  time  through  portions  of  body  of  the  same  weight.  The  capillary 
circulation  ib  therefore  more  rapid  iu  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  species  of 
mammalia. 

Milne- Edwards  mves  the  diameter  of  the  blood-globules  of  many  species  of 
animals.  The  author  draws,  from  the  comparison  of  the  blood-glooules  of 
animals  belonging  to  various  classes  of  vertebrata,  the  inference  that  there 
exists  a  certain  relation  between  the  size  of  the  blood -globules  and  the 
physiological  activity,  especially  the  respiratory  want  of  the  animal — viz., 
that  the  respiratory  want  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
globules,  or  that  the  greater  the  respiratory  want,  the  smaller  the  diameter 
of  the  gbbules.  This  relation  is  evidently  much  in  harmony  vrith  the  view 
that  the  blood-globules  are  the  bearers  of  oxygen,  as  the  same  weight  of 
smaller  globules  offers  a  larger  surface  than  the  same  weight  of  larger 
globules. 

Nelson  oonsiders  the  diastole  of  the  heart  as  the  effect  of  an  active  move- 
ment. He  assumes  that  the  heart-muscles,  unlike  voluntary  muscles,  are  pos- 
aeased  of  a  double  power,  that  of  expansion  as  wdl  as  of  contraction  (p.  82). 
The  distension  of  the  ventricles,  the  author  says  in  another  place,  **  is  an 
active  and  inherent  force."    The  mechanical  forces  acting  on  the  movement 
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of -the  blQod  io.  the  Teins  are : — 1.  That  furnished  bj  the  heart  and  arieiies; 
2.  That  by  the  pleural  vacuum  of  the  thorax ;  and  3.  The  expansive  power 
ot  the  auricle.  A  fourth,  "possiblj  physiological,"  power  the  author  is 
i^lined  to  assmne,  from  toe  fact  tliat  soon  sJtcr  death  the  body  becomes 
mottled,  even  in  tlie  elevated  parts  of  the  body,  while  these  parts  are  left  Com» 
pletely  white  at  a  later  period.  Nelson  himself  does  not  enaeavour  to  e^ain 
Jhe  nature  of  this  assumed  fourth  force.  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  and 
their  flattening  after  death  is  "  due  to  two  forces, — a  vacuum  and  au  inter- 
stitial circulation  or  movement;  and  because  the  pleural  vacuum  can  with 
difficulty  reaeh  iliroujgh  ihe  hepatic  svstem  to  the  mesenteric  arteries,  they  are 
never  found  so  completely  empty  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  extra  digestive 
system." 

CalUburces  has  made  experiments  on  the  influence  of  warmth  on  the  action 
of  the  heart.  He  found  that  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  frog 
is  considerably  Increased  bv  immersing  his  hind  legs  into  warm  water ;  the 
same  result  was  obtained  alter  section  of  the  crural  nerves,  and  after  poisoning 
bj  curare,  showing,  to  the  author's  mind,  that  the  nerves  are  not  coimected 
With  this  increased  frequencv  of  pulsation.  The  immersion  of  a  cut  out  frog's 
heart  into  water  of  40°  Cent.  (140*^  F.)  raised  the  number  of  contractions 
from  18  to  94  per  minute  ;  in  a  second  case  from  38  to  80.  Water  of  25°  C. 
(77^  F.)  caused  an  increase  from  30  to  62 ;  water  of  50°  (122°  F.)  from  36  to 
72.  Water  of  1 0"  (50*  F.)  stopped  the  action  of  the  same  heart,  while  soon 
afterwards  the  immersion  into  water  of  50°  (122°  F.)  produced  82  pulsations. 

Valentin  found  that  the  waking  marmot  excreted  in  the  average  75  times 
more  carbonic  acid,  and  inhaled  41  times  more  oxygen  than  the  same  animal  in 
the  most  complete  state  of  hvbemation.  The  stages  between  waking  and  most 
profound  hybernation  yielded  intermediate  figures.  A  waking  hedgehog  yielded 
about  20*5  times  more  carbonic  acid,  and  consumed  18  4  times  more  oxygen 
than  oue  in  the  state  of  hybernation.  The  author's  observations  further  snow, 
that  the  profounder  the  stage  of  hybernation  the  more  is  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  in  excess  to  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  (proportion  of  carbonic 
acicT excreted  to  the  oxygen  consumed  was,  in  the  waking  state,  1  :  090 ;  in 
the  half-sleeping  condition,  1  ;  101;  in  the  quiet  sleep,  1  : 1'39;  in  the  pro- 
found sleep,  1  :  1*65. 

Schnepf  s  observations  on  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  are  made  by  Ber- 
nard's spirometer.  Regarding  the  influence  or  age,  he  found  that  the  capaeity 
is  highest  in  the  age  of  twenty.  The  greatest  increase  takes  place  between 
the  years  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  The  average  increase  for  every  year 
below  the  age  of  ten  is  about  140  cubic  centimetres ;  the  average  capacity  at 
the  age  of  ten  vears  being  1400  cubic  centimetres ;  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  year  trie  annual  increase  is  more  considerable,  amounting  in  the  average 
to  2 GO  cubic  centimetres.  For  the  period  of  decrease  after  the  age  of  twenty 
no  certain  figure,  expressing  the  annual  diminution,  can  be  fixed  as  yet.  The 
capacity  of  women  is  smaller  than  that  of  men.  With  regard  to  lieight  of 
boay,  persons  of  the  same  height  may  exhibit  a  diff'erence  of  1200  or  1300 
cubic  centimetres.  Although  the  vital  capacity  in  general  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height,  yet  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  the  age  is,  accoroing  to 
the  author,  of  greater  importance.  'There  docs  not  exist  a  certain  relation, 
between  the  circumference  of  the  chest  and  the  vital  capacity. 


rv.  Absorption,  Nutrition,  and  Metamorphosis  op  Matter; 

Secretion  and  Excretion. 

1.  H^lDENHATN :    Tke   Ways  of  Absorption  of  Fai,    (Molcschott's  Unter- 
suehungen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  251,  1S58.) 

2.  Bfi&NARD :    0«  th0  Mfchaaism  of  the  Formation  of  Su^ar  in  the  Liver. 

(Compt.  Bend.iToL  xliv.,  p.  578, 1857;  and  Gas.  M6d.,  No.  13, 1867.) 
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3.  Pelouze:  Oh  the  Glycogenic  Matter.     (Compt.  "Rend.,  vol.  xliv.,  1857; 

and  Henle  and  Meissner  8, 1.  c,  p.  247.) 

4.  Sanson  :  On  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Eeonomv,  (Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  xliv.,  pp.  1159  and  1323,  and  vol.  xlv.,  p.  343,  1857;  and 
Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  c.,  p.  2i7.) 

5.  B^KARD :  On  the  Fhvsiolopical  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economv, 

(Bnll.  de  PAcad.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  17 4t,  1857 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  voL  xcvii., 
p.  1,  1858.) 

6.  Chativeau  :  The  Substance  which  in  the  Blood  of  Starving  Animals  reduces 
the  Oxide  of  Copper,  is  Fermentable  Sugar,  (L'Union,  1857,  No.  89, 
p.  366;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1.) 

7.  FiGUiER :  New  Facts  and  Considerations  against  the  Existence  of  the  Sugar- 

forming  Function  of  the  Liver.     (Qaz.  Hebd.,  vol.  iv.,  pp,  577  and  608, 
1857;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1.) 

8.  ScHiPF :  On  the  Glt/cogenic  Substaftce  in  the  Liver  of  Frogs.  (Archiv  f. 
Phjs.  Heilk.,  1857,  p.  263;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  I.e.,  p.  1.) 

9.  Lehmann  :  On  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver,    (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol. 

xcvii.,  p.  1,  1858.) 

10.  Moos :  On  the  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver,  especially  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Nervous  System.  (Archiv  d.  Vereins  f.  wiss.  HeiuL.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  38, 
1858.) 

11.  Nasse,  H.  :  On  same  Differences  in  the  Condition  of  the  Liver  of  Starving 

and  of  Fed  Animals.     (Archiv  d.  Vereins  f.  wiss.  Heilk.,  1.  c,  p.  77.) 

12.  Pavy  :  1.  On  the  alleged  Sugarforming  Function  of  the  Liver.  2.  The 
Influence  of  Diet  on  the  Liver.  (Guy's  Hosp.  E>ep.,  third  series,  vol.  iv., 
p.  291,  1858.) 

13.  VALENTIN:  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hybernation.  (Moleschott's 
Untersuchungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  196, 1857;  and  voL  iv.,  p.  58, 
1868.) 

14.  StIdelee  :  On  the  Oxidation  of  Albumin  by  Hypermanganate  of  Potash. 

^rdmann's  Joum.,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  251 ;  and  Canstatt,  L  c.,  p.  159.) 

15.  Weismann  :  On  the  Formation  ofHippuric  Acid  in  Man.  (Zeitsch.  f.  rat. 
Med.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331,  1856.) 

16.  Hecker:  Remarks  on  the  so-called  Lithic-acid  Infarct  of  Children.  (Yireh. 
Archiv,  vol.  xi.,  p.  217;  and  Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  c,  p.  339.) 

17.  Krabbe  :  On  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  (Kopenhagen,  1857 ;  and 
Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  181.) 

Heidenhain  continued  the  researches  commenced  by  Briicke,  Funke,  Kol- 
licker,  and  others,  on  the  construction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially 
the  epithelium  of  the  small  intestines.  Briicke's  statement,  that  the  broad  surface 
of  the  epithelial  cells,  pointing  to  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  is  open,  is  supported* 
After  having  injected  oil  into  the  stomach  of  frogs,  the  author  was  enabled  to 
recognise  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  prepared  by  means  of  a  weak 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  that  the  epithelial  cells  and  their  continuations  are  ]>ro- 
vided  with  continuous  hollow  channels.  From  this  observation,  and  similar 
ones  made  on  fishes,  and  also,  though  with  more  difficulty,  on  mammalia, 
Heidenhain  concludes : — "That  the  epithelial  cells  combined  with  the  cells  of 
the  sub-epithelial  tissue,  which  are  in  an  open  connexion  with  the  former,  offer 
a  system  of  hollow  channels  provided  with  complete  walls,  which  channels  serve 
as  pre-existing  passages  for  the  fat  from  the  intestinal  tube  to  the  chyliferous 
vessels."  The  author  is  inclined  to  consider  his  observation  as  a  proof  of  the 
-tx>rrectness  of  the  view  of  some  histologists,  that  the  areolar-tissue  corpuscles 
are  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (Virchow,  Ley  dig,  Frieareich). 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  has  occupied,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  some  of  the  most  able  physiologists  and  physiological  chemists. 
Opposite  statements  havlB  b«en  made  by  various  observers,  and  have  been  re- 
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peated  within  the  last  two  jears.  The  same  facts  are  qnotcd  in  support  of 
the  upi)osite  views.  We  purpose  giving  a  short  digest  of  the  principal  essays 
on  the  subject,  and  commence  with  the  description  of  the  substance  discoTered 
bj  Bernard  and  Hensen,*  as  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  sugar.  Wlieu 
pure  this  glycogenic  sul»tancc  is  a  whitish,  tasteless,  inodorous,  neutral,  U)- 
pareutly  not  crystalline  powder ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  presenting,  when  the 
solution  is  mocleratcly  concentrated,  a  milky  appearance ;  it  is  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol ;  with  iodine  it  yields  a  rcactiou  which  resembles  that  of  dextrine — viz., 
it  mves  rise  sometimes  to  a  bluish,  sometimes  to  a  violet,  a  reddish-brown,  or 
a  dark  blood-red  colour ;  it  does  not  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  from  an  alka- 
line solution,  but  it  is  easily  transformed  into  sugar  by  ferments,  saliva,  pan- 
creatic juice,  blood,  &c.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that,  althougjb 
the  contact  with  the  saliva  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°,  leads  to  an  al- 
most iustantaneous  productiou  of  su^ar,  uhcn  the  solution  of  the  substance  is 
neutral,  a  small  addition  of  either  acid  or  alkali  can  interfere  with  sudi  a  result. 
By  Hciisen  this  bodv  has  been  called  sugar-forming  substance,  hf  Bernard 
glycogenic  matter,  ravy  proposes  the  terra  hepatine,  Nasse  calls  it  amylum 
(Stiirkcmehl),  SchifT  is  likewise  inclined  to  consider  it  as  animal  amylum,  and 
Pelouze's  researches  show,  at  all  events,  the  {greatest  analogy  between  this  sub- 
stance  of  the  liver  and  ve^table  amylum,  quite  independently  of  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  transformation  into  sugar  common  to  both.  By  means  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  Pelouze  succeeded  in  transforming  the  substance  in  question  into 
a-^/oidw,  and  found  for  it  the  formula  C,,H|,0,2,  that  for  vegetable  amylum 
bicing  C^jHioOjo.  Schiff  describes  also  the  microscopical  aM)earanoe  of  tiie 
livcr-amylum,  and  his  statement  is  corroborated  by  Nasse.  They  oonsider  the 
minute  granules  found  within  the  liver-cells,  besides  the  nucleus  and  fat- 
globules,  as  representing  the  sugar-forming  substance;  they  find  that  the 
number  of  gianules  is  largest  in  the  livers  yielding  most  sugar,  smallest  in 
those  from  sickly  animals  yielding  a  small  amount  of  sugar;  they  find  the 
granules  alto^ther  wanting  in  livers  of  animals  perished  by  starvation,  as  also 
in  nieces  of  Lver  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  saliva. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  glycogenic  substance  in  the 
liver,  Bernard  found  that  febrile  diseases  and  other  disturbances  in  the  nutri- 
tion caused  diminution  or  total  disappearance  of  the  substance.  Nasse  per- 
formed a  large  number  of  experiments  (most  of  them  on  rabbits,  some  on  do^), 
respecting  the  influence  of  food  or  abstinence,  as  well  on  the  liver  in  general  as 
also  ou  the  quantitv  of  liver-sugar  and  sugar-forming  substance  contained  in 
it.  The  livers  of  all  the  fed  animals,  their  food  having  consisted  in  carrots,  or 
in  potatoes  and  hay,  yielded  much  sugar  (2  1  per  cent.),  that  of  most  of  the 
raboits  deprived  of  food  during  forty-two  to  sixty-six  hours  before  death, 
yielded  a  very  small  quantity,  but  always  some ;  that  of  those  i)erished  from 
starvation  yielded  none  whatever.  The  glycogenic  substance,  too,  was  wanting 
in  animab  subjected  to  starvation ;  while  amongst  the  fed  animals,  the  amount 
was  larger  in  those  which  had  received  veeetames  rich  in  sugar  mixed  with 
proteiuaceous  substance,  than  in  those  fed  on  amylaceous  food  and  potatoes. 
Pavy's  experiments  on  the  same  subject  lead  to  furtlier  results.  This  author's 
articles  will  be  reviewed  in  another  section  of  this  Journal ;  we  can,  however, 
Bot  refrain  from  shortly  mentioning  the  results  obtained  by  him  regarding  the 
influence  of  the  quality  of  food  on  the  amount  of  glycogenic  substance  (Pavy's 
iepaiine).  The  average  per-centage  of  hepatine  in  the  liver  of  eight  dogs  kept 
on  animal  food  was  697,  in  the  livers  of  three  dogs  kept  on  vegetable  food  it 
was  17*23,  in  those  of  four  dogs  kept  on  tripe  ana  sugar  14*5.  We  may  rea- 
sonably infer,  that  from  sugar  and  allied  substaaees  the  extra  amount  of  hepa- 
tine was  derived  in  these  instances. 

Moos,  in  his  researches  ou  the  influence  of  section  of  the  pneumogastric 
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nerves  on  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  liver,  found  that  on  an  avera^ 
(from  6  cases)  500  grammes  of  rabbit,  after  the  section  of  the  pneumogastnc 
nerves,  yielded  0*1  gramme  of  liver-sugar;  while  500  grammes  of  healthy 
rabbit  yielded  0*7  grammes  of  sugar — ^i.e.,  seven  times  more.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  performed  on  dogs  was  a  similar  one.  The  author,  however,  is  not 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  section  of  the  pneum(^astric  nerves  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  sugar-forming  substance ;  but  he  explains  the  diminution  or  dis- 
appearance of  sugar  by  the  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  increased  metamor- 
pilosis  of  matter  after  the  section  of  the  nerves ;  a  view  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Nasse  in  liis  experiments  on  the  section  of  the 
pneumogastric  ner\'es,*  and  on  the  influence  of  starvation  on  the  liver. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  the  sugar- 
forming  function  of  tlie  liver.  Moos  observed  that  galvanic  irritation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  causes  diabetes  in  a  shorter  time  even  than  the  well-known 
puncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  while  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  causes 
the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  sugar,  even  if  the  i  nation  of  food  continued. 
As  the  vagi  do  not  exercise  a  direct  influence,  and  tne  spinal  marrow  has  no 
other  communication  with  the  liver  than  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the 
author  considers  these  as  the  regulators  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  hybernation  and  similar  conditions,  Valentin 
found  that  even  after  Ave  months'  torpidity,  the  liver  of  marmots  still  contained 
sugar-forming  substance ;  but  that  the  liver  of  animals  perished  from  exhaustion, 
during  or  after  hybernation,  contained  no  trace  of  it.  Schiff  found,  that  the 
liver  of  frogs  contains  no  sugar  in  Febnuu^,  that  already  in  January  artificial 
diabetes  cannot  be  effected  in  them. 

Figuicr  maintains  the  assertions  mentioned  in  our  former  reports ;  his  me- 
moirs continue  to  exhibit,  according  to  Lehmann,  the  same  proofs  of  chemical 
inaccuracy  as  they  did  before. 

Sanson  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that  all  the  sugar  met  with  in  the  system, 
both  of  herbivora  and  carnivora,  is  derived  from  the  food;  that  meat,  too,  eon- 
tains  a  large  amount  of  dextrine,  that  the  glycogene  or  sugar-forming  sub- 
stance is  only  dextrine  in  an  altered  condition.  Janson  finds,  as  well  m  the 
venous  as  in  the  arterial  blood,  a  substance  analogous  to  dextrine ;  he  con- 
siders that  the  liver  only  abstracts  it  from  the  blood,  and  stores  it  up  within 
its  tissue.  That  the  blood  may  contain  sugar,  the  analyses  of  Bernard  himself 
and  of  Lehmann  eufficieutly  prove.  Nasse,  in  his  last  memoir,  again  commu- 
nicates observations  on  the  subject ;  he  found  sugar  in  the  blood  of  dogs  after 
amylaceous  diet,  but  did  not  find  it  after  animal  food.  The  -quantity  of  sugar 
found  by  these  observers  is  too  small  to  sustain  Sanson's  view. 

The  results  of  Chauveau's  experiments  have  been  mentioned  in  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  Journal  by  Harley  ;f  we  may,  therefore,  refer  to  that  memoir. 

Bdrard  found  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  ox,  fed  with  animal  food  through  a 
fistula  made  in  the  first  stomach,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  On  this  and  other 
similar  experiments  he  bases  the  view,  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  all 
pjarts  of  the  animal  organism,  which  sugar,  by  means  of  the  absorbents,  is  car- 
ried to  the  centre  of  the  circulation ;  that,  however,  the  digestion  adds  to  this 
pennanent  formation  of  sugar,  another,  intermittent  but  more  active  one.  The 
author  thinks  that  not  in  tubes  and  hollow  channels,  but  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tiss^ies  the  formation  of  the  sugar  takes  ^Aace.  We  need  scarcely 
mention,  that  Bernard  would  explain  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  thoracic 
duct  as  derived  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  food  or  of  abstinence  on  the  size  and  phy^ 
sical  condition  of  the  liver,  Nasse  found,  as  the  moan  weight  of  the  liver  of 
fourteen  rabbits  fed-  on  potatoes,  hay,  and  carrots,  43*53  p.  m.,  the  maximum 
•         •     .     •     '     •  .... 
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bcdo^  56*47  p.  m./  ihe  minimum  32*6  p.  m. ;  that  of  sixteen  rabbits  killed 
after,  in  general,  forty-two  to  forty -three  hours'  starvation,  35 'IS  p.  m.,  the, 
maximum  oeiug  43*38  p.  m.,  the  minimum  24.8  p.  m. ;  that  of  six  rabbits 
perished  of  themselves,  after  a  shorter  abstinence,  34*8  p.  m^  the  maximum 
being  87'8  p.  m.,  the  minimum  300  p.  m.  If  we  compare  these  fi^es  with 
those  found  by  Valentin,  for  t^e  liver  of  the  marmot  in  the  beginning  and  at 
tiie  end  of  hybernation,  we  find  for  the  former  condition  33'3  p.  m.,  for  the 
latter 225  p.  m. 

Of  Pavy's  researches  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food,  we  will  only 
mention,  that  the  mean  weight  of  the  liver  of  eleven  dogs,  under  the  influence 
of  animal  food,  amounted  to  ^^gth  part  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal  j  that 
of  five  dogs  kept  on  vegetable  diet  to  ^^th ;  that  of  four  dogs  kept  on  animal 
fdod  mixed  witn  sugar  to  yl^*^  ^^  *^®  entire  weight. 

The  liver  of  starved  animals  is,  according  to  Nasse's  observations,  of  a 
brownish  red  or  dirty  violet  colour,  and  is  always  dark-coloured ;  that  of  fed 
animals  of  a  greyish  red,  and  lighter  colour,  as  well  on  the  surface  as  in  the 
interior ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  urmer,  more  tenaceous ;  in  the  latter  softer. 

The  gall-bladder  of  the  starved  animals,  in  Nasse's  experiments,  was  always 
quite  fiucd,  the  bile  was  thick  and  of  green  colour ;  the  gall-bladder  of  the  fed 
animals  was  almost  empty,  the  bile  had  the  appearance  of  coloured  mucus. 
Valentin's  researches  on  the  hybernation  of  marmots  give  for  the  gall-bladder 
in  the  commencement  of  hybernation  a  condition  analogous  to  that  found  in 
fed  animals ;  at  the  completion  of  hybernation,  to  that  found  in  starved  animals. 

The  just-mentioned  essays  of  Valentin  are  replete  in  interest  for  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  metamorphosis  of  matter  in  general.  The 
avertu^e  loss  of  1  kilogramme  marmot  after  about  163  days  of  hybematioa  is 
statea  as  351*45  grm.  The  following  table  shows  how  thu  loss  is  distributed 
between  the  different  organs. 


A.  Commencement  of  Hybernation. 

Per  cent. 
OrgaoB.  ofweiffht 

of  body. 

Musdes  of  ti'unk  and  limbs   .  26*  19 

Skeleton 17'34 

Eat  • 17-05 

Skin 16*39 

liver 3*33 

StooKich 1*91 

Colon 109 

Small  intestines 1*49 

Gland  of  hybemating  mammals    1  '33 

Brain ,    .    .    1*08 

Larynx  and  lungs    ....    103 

Tongue 062 

Heart   * 061 

Diaphragm 060 

Kidneys     . 0'51 

Eyes 0*34 

Spinal  marrow 0*26 

Salivary  glands  of  mouth  .    .    0*17 

(Goophagus 013 

Penis 0098 

Spleen  .    .    .     .    .    ...    .    009.6 

Urinary  bladder  .  .  .  ^  .  0091 
Suprarenal  capsules  •  .  .  0  048 
Harder's  glands 0*048 


B.  Termination  0/ Hybernation, 

Per  ceni. 

OrgMM.  of  wc^efat 

of  bo^. 

Muscles  of  trunk  and  limbs  .  29*73 

Skeleton 24-86 

Skin 17*13 

Colon 3*31 

Small  intestines 2*26 

Liver 2-25 

Brain 2*03 

Stomach 1'6S 

Tongue 0*99 

Larynx  and  lungs    ....  0*95 

Kidneys 0-93 

Heart .  0*7^ 

Gland  of  hybernating  mammals    0*68 

Eyes 0-63 

Diaphragm 0*54 

Spinal  marrow    .    .     .    *    .  0'4d 

CBsopha^    .......  0*26 

Urinkry  Bladder 0*25 

Salrmry  glands  of  month  •    .  0-23 

Spleen 0*14 

Haider's  glands OOa 

Penis    ........  007 
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We  find  at  once  that  tlic  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  eyes,  the  oosophagus^ 
the  colon,  and  other  organs,  have  a  mnch  larger  per-centage  at  the  temunatioiL 
than  at  the  beginning  of  hybernation — i.e.,  that  their  proportionate  loss  is 
smaller  than  that  of  other  ore;ans ;  while  the  fat  (not  introduced  by  the  autixH: 
mto  the  series  B),  which  in  tue  beginning  of  hybernation  amounted  to  17  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  had  decreased  to  less  than  4th  per  cent.  The  gland 
peculiar  to  the  hibernating  mammals  exhibits,  after  the  fat,  the  greatest  pro* 
portionatc  loss,  sinking  from  1*33  per  cent,  in  A,  to  0*68  per  cent,  in  B;  tl>o 
liver,  too,  loses  much  in  proportion,  maintaining  in  B  only  2*25  per  cent., 
while  it  occupies  in  A  3*33  pec  cent. 

If  we  compare  the  results  of  hybernation  with  those  of  starvation,  as  de- 
scribed by  Cnossat,*  we  find  that  the  starving  pigeon  daily  consumes  in  the 
average  40  times  more  muscular  subatance  than  the  marn^ot  in  the  state  of 
torpor,  and  only  11  times  more  fat,  33  times  more  of  the  tfssue  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  18*3  times  more  liver,  15  times  more  lung,  5  times  more  skin. 
'The  starving  pigeon  consumes,  tlmreforc,  cpmpar^d  ,witn  the  torpid  marmot,  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of. noble.  oi^aos,|is  ;nuscle,  than  of  the  more 
easily  recoverable  fat.  The  starving  animal,  having  lost  in  weight  the  same 
proportion  as  the  hybemating  animal  after  the  state  of  torpor,  will  be  leff  much 
weaker  than  the  latter.  The  mean  daily  loss  from  starvation  in  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  bears  to  that  from  hybernation  the  proportion  of  18*3  :  1. 

The  phenomena  of  excretion  of  two  marmots  in  the  state  of  torpor  are  given 
in  the  following  figures. 

Average  amoant  of  daily  excretion  during  the  whole  daratioa 

of  the  hybernation. 


Mean  weight 

Sam  of  per- 
ceptible 

-> 

Ifarmot. 

of  body 

Faeoefl. 

Urine. 

Perspiration. 

in  grammes. 

excretion. 

No.  1 

.     .     802-6     ... 

0-019     .. 

,.    0-807 

...    0-826 

...     MOO 

No.  3 

.    .  1383-4     ... 

0  024     . 

..     1-283 

...     1-307 

...     2198 

The  larger  figures  belonging  to  No.  3  are  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
animal  having  been  repeateoly  awake,  and  having,  on  the  whole,  slept  less  pro- 
foundly. Another  table  given  by  the  author  demonstrates,  that  tue  relative 
loss  of  weight  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  profoundness  of  the  state  of 
hybernation. 

Stadeler  has  repeated  Bechamp'sf  experiments  on  the  formation  of  urea 
from  albumen;  he  aid  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  any  urea;  but  in  making 
the  experiment,  as  much  as  possible  according  toBecliamp*s  description,  he  found 
that  he  had  formed  benzoic  acid.  The  view  that  benzoic  acid  may  be  formed 
within  the  organism  from  proteinaceous  substances  is,  therefore,  rendered  more 
probable  by  experimental  proof. 

Weismann's  researches  on  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  in  man  corrobo- 
rate likewise  the  just-mentioned  view.  This  author  finds,  that  hippuric  acid 
is  excreted  with  the  urine,  even  after  during  several  days  no  other  but  animal 
food  had  been  taken.  As  however  hippuric  acid  appears  to  be  always  formed  by  the 
union  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycin,|  it  seems  correct  to  infer  that  benzoic  acid  b 
a  constant  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Weismann  found  that  his 
urine,  when  he  lived  on  mixed  diet,  contained  on  an  average  014  per  cent,  of 
hippuric  acid,  or  2*17  grammes  daily.  When  he  took,  during  three  days,  oidj 
meai  and  eggs,  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid  varied  from  0*72  grammes  to  0*79  ' 
grammes.  The  quality  of  food  exercises,  therefore,  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  the  aeid  excreted.    The  urine  of  several  patients  affected  with' 

■  Recherches  Exp^rlmentales  BUT  nnanition.    Paris,  1843. 
t  COBf.  this  JoarmlrNo.  41,  p.  289.  1858. 
'  t  Oonf.  Ktthne  and  Hallwachs  oa  the  Voitnatiem  of  Hippurio  Acid  after  the  Ingestioa 
of  Benzoic  Add,  in  this  Journal,  No.  43,  p.  329.  186$. 
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ijpkoid  feter,  who  had  for  between  two  and  four  weeks  taken  nothing  but 
Bmk  and  broth,  contained  likewise  about  0*05  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid. 

Hecker  examined  the  urine  of  children  within  the  first  days  after  birth.  The 
specific  gravity  was  always  yery  low,  the  quantity  of  solid  ingredients  amadl. 
The  urine  of  still-bom  children  was  always  sligotly  acid ;  in  one  case  it  was 
eomposed»  according  to  Hoppe's  analysis,  of  3*26  p.  m.  organic,  2*71  inorganic 
sdlia  constituents,  and  994*03  water.  The  urine  of  a  heaUhy  child,  eight  days 
ef  age,  was  pale  straw-colour^  acid,  of  100233  specific  gravity,  and  con- 
tained (Hoppe) : 

Urea  ...» 0*41  p.  m. 

Lithic  acid 0*11     „ 

Other  organic  constituents  .    .      6  14    „ 

Salts  i  S°^^^^® 1-60    « 

^^^*  I  Insoluble 001     „ 

Solids.    .    • 8-27    „ 

Water     ........  991*73    „ 

Until  to  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  amount  of  urine  is  inconsiderable ;  daring 
the  following  days  it  is  about  three  ounces;  the  composition  remains  up 
to  the  twenty-fifth  day  similar  to  that  of  the  still-bom  child.  The  proj^r- 
iion  of  lithic  acid  was  always  small ;  Hecker  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  tne  yiew 
that  the  formation  of  a  lithic-acid  deposit  in  the  kidneys  of  cnildren  is  a  physio- 
logical phenomenon. 

Krabbe  found,  as  the  average  of  phosphoric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  3*429 
grammes,  of  which  Quantity  OCOO  grammes  were  combined  with  earthy  bases, 
with  regard  to  the  cloudiness  and  tne  sediment  formed  in  some  urines  hr  the 
process  of  boiling,  the  author  states  that  the  sediment  contains,  besides  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  matter ;  sometimes  also  magnesia. 
Kraobc  found  such  urine  always  sScaline,  neutral,  or  only  slightly  acid. 
Schercr  adds  to  the  abstract  from  Krabbe's  essay,  that  he  has  lou^  ago  re- 
marked that  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates  by  boiling  is  caused 
by  the  presence  ofthe  so-called  neutral  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  that, 
however,  also  the  sesquicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  give  rise  to  this 
phenomenon  during  boiling. 

V»  Niavoxjs  System. 

1.  KussMAUL  and  Tenitsb  :  Oh  ike  Origin  and  Nature  of  £piiepii/orm  Con- 
pulsion*  from  Loss  of  Blood,  and  on  Epilepsy  in  General,  (Moleschott's 
Untersuchungen,  iiL,  p.  1, 1857.) 

9.  Stich  :  Ckmtrikution  io  the  Knowledge  of  the  Chorda  Tfmpani,  (Annalen 
d.  Charity,  Jahrgang  viii.,  p.  59 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  114.) 

d,  Speegelbebg  :  Un  the  Nervous  Centres  of  the  Movements  of  the  Uterus. 

JS^itsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1, 1857 ;  and  Schmidt's 
ahrb.,  vol.  icvii,,  p.  277.) 
4b  Spieqelbebg  :  On  the  Movement  of  the  Intestines.    (ZeitscL  f.  rat.  Med., 
1.  c.t  p.  44;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  279.) 

5.  KvPTPEBandLuDWiG:  On  the  Itelaiion  of  the  Fneumogastric  and  Splanchnic 
Nerves  to  the  Motion  ofthe  Intestines.  (Zeitsch.  f.  r^.  Med.,  third  series, 
yol.  ii.,  p.  357, 1858.) 

6.  Budge  :  On  the  Sensitiveness  ofthe  Abdominal  Ganglia.    (Deutsche  ELlinik, 

No.  20, 1858.) 

7.  Czekmak  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ii^uence  of  Nerves  on  the 
Seeretiom  of  Saliva.  (Sitxuiigsbericht  0.  Wieii.  Acadcm^  yoL  JUV.j 
Heft  3,  p.  3 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  q,,  p.  119.) 
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8.  Harless  :    Oa  t/i^  Iffiporiance  of  the  Neurilemma.     (Zeitsch.  f.  rafc.  Med., 

third  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  168,  1858.) 
0.  Moos :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Glycogenic  Function  of 

the  Liver,     (Conf.  sub.  iv.) 

Kussmaul  and  Tenner  produced,  by  compressiou  and  ligature  of  the  arteries 
of  the  neck  in  healthy  rabbits,  the  same  epileptiform  convulsions  which  are 
Been  in  animals  bleeding  rapidly  to  death.  In  very  debilitated  or  etherized 
animals  neither  loss  of  blooa  nor  compression  of  the  arteries  caused  the  con- 
Tulsions.  The  closure  of  both  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  the  convulsions ;  if  circulation  was  allowed  to  continue  in 
any  one  of  the  four  vessels,  convulsions  never  ensued,  but  only  weakness  and 
paralysis.  The  general  convulsions  usually  commenced  about  eight  to  eighteen 
seconds  after  the  interruption  of  the  arterial  circulation.  For  the  description 
of  the  convulsions  we  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself.  Epileptiform  they  are, 
according  to  the  authors,  because  the  animals  liefore  the  oommenoement  of  the 
general  convulsions  fall  down,  deprived  of  voluntary  motion,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  loss  of  consciousness,  never  screaming  before  or  during  the  attack  ; 
further,  because  the  pupils  are,  during  the  attacks,  dilated  and  motionless,  and 
the  eyeballs  likewise  fixed;  tliat  the  attacks  begin  with  contraction  of  the 
cervical  muscles,  that  the  respiration  is  suspended,  although  the  heart's  action 
is  uninterrupted ;  and  that  the  atonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs  end  in  tonio 
convulsions,  are  additional  causes  for  the  authors'  view  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  attacks.  As  soon  as  the  interruption  of  the  circulation  ceases,  the  con- 
vulsions leave  off.  The  sudden  return  of  the  blood  to  the  head  never  causes 
convulsions.  By  means  of  holes  made  in  the  cranium,  the  authors  observed 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  was  followed  by  capillary  ansemia  and 
venous  oligemia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  that  tne  venous  oligemia 
became  diminished  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions, 
but  that  the  paleness  of  the  brain  continued.  As  the  essential  cause  of  the 
convulsions,  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  considered.  The  diminished 
Biechanical  pressure  is  regarded  as  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  attacks 
took  place  even  when  a  great  part  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata  was  laid  open.  Anaemia  of  the  spinal  marrow  caused  only  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  respiration,  never  real  convulsions  ; 
when  the  privation  of  blood  was  sudden  and  complete,  slight  trembling  motions 
of  the  limbs  preceded  the  paralysis.  A  series  ot  experiments,  made  by  taking 
off  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  proved  that  the  epileptiform  convulsions  did  not 
depend  on  the  cerebrum,  but  on  the  suddenly  interrupted  nutrition  of  the 
motor  centres  situated  behind  the  optic  thalami.  From  tnese  results,  and  tlio 
authors'  experience  on  man,  they  infer  that  epileptic  convulsions  in  roan  occur 
only  when,  Desides  the  cerebrum,  some  of  the  parts,  or  all  parts  of  the  brain 
situated  behind  the  optic  thalami,  become  suddenly  deprived  of  the  sufficient 
amount  of  blood ;  that,  however,  the  fall  preceding  tne  convulsions,  the  loss 
of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  depend  on  the  tmection  of  the  cerebrum. 
Congestion  of  the  brain,  either  active  or  passive,  appears  to  them  a  very  im- 
|vrobable  cause  of  epileptiform  convulsions.  The  sphagiasmus  and  traohelismus 
of  M.  Hall,  the  authors  say,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  source  of  epileptic 
naroxysms,  but  the  laryngismus  is  such  a  source.  It  seems  further  probaole, 
from  some  experiments,  that  sOme  forms  of  epilepsy  are  connected  with  a 
spasm  of  the  contractile  elements  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  The  medulla 
Colongata,  therefore,  as  the  origin  of  the  contraction  of  the  elottis  and  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fre(juent  cause  of  epileptic  paroxysms. 

Stich  observed  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  the  corre- 
sponding margin  of  the  tongue  exhibits  a  diminution  of  taste,  which  phenomenon 
ooes,  however,  not  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.    The  diminu^on  of  taste 
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does  not  take  place  if  the  cause  of  naralysis  lies  ou  the  base  of  the  craiiium ; 
but  if  tiie  cause  lies  at  the  origin  oi  tiie  chorda  tympani,  or  has  a  nM)rc  peri- 
pheric situation,  the  disturbance  of  taste  occui^.  Schiff  remarked  this 
phenomenon  in  a  man  whose  facial  nerve  had  been  cut  through  close  to  its 
emersion  from  the  stylo-niastoid  foramen.  It  appears,  tlicrcforc,  that  this 
disturbance  is  attributable  not  to  the  facial  nerves,  but  to  the  fibres  derived 
from  the  fifth  pair. 

Spiegelbcrg  concludes,  from  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits,  cats,  and 
guinca-piffs,  reading  the  movements  of  the  uterus,  1.  That  the  stoppage  of 
the  circuktion  is  the  cause  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  uterus.  The 
utenis  resembles  in  this  respect  the  intestinal  tract.  Compression  of  the 
aorta  immediately  below  the  diaphragm  causes  always  movements  of  the  tubes 
of  the  uterus  and  intestinal  tract,  which  continue  as  long  as  the  compression 
lasts,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the  interruption  of  the  circulation  is  suspended. 
2.  Tlie  pneumogastrio  nerves  exercise  no  immediate  influence  on  the  uterui ; 
but  if  tuey  stop  the  action  of  the  heai't,  this  circumstance  acts  like  the  com- 
pression  of  the  aorta.  S.  Irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  excites  con- 
tractions of  the  utenis,  which  phenomenon  is  not  influenced  by  section  of  the 
pneumogastrio  nerves.  4.  The  cerebellum  is  the  principal  centre  for  the 
movements  in  question.  Irritation  of  any  part  of  it  excited  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  that  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  was  likewise 
often  successful,  that  of  the  cerebrum  never.  5.  The  movements  mi^  be 
excited  from  every  portion  of  the  spmal  marrow,  but  especially  from  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  portion.  The  movemcui  of  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be 
stopped  by  means  ot  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  this,  however,  the  author 
attrioutcs  to  over-excitation.  G.  The  sympathetic  and  sacral  nerves  form  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  nervous  centres  and  the  uterus.  7.  The 
impulse  to  the  parturient  action  of  the  uterus  is  not  given  by  the  nervous 
system,  but  prooably  by  loc«l  changes  of  the  circulation  in  the  uterus,  occurring 
at  the  termination  of  pregnaucv. 

The  same  author  confirms  the  dependence  of  the  intestinal  movements  ou 
the  spinal  marrow  and  brain.  From  all  places  which  excite  the  movement  of 
the  uterus,  that  of  the  intestines  may  be  likewise  excited.  Interruption  of 
the  circulation  effects  likewise  very  active  movement  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
compression  of  tlie  aorta  does  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  compression  of  tlie 
vena  cava  or  vena  ports.  This  would  dc  opposite  to  Brown-Sequard's  viow, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  in  tlie  blood  is  tlie  cause  of  the  peristaltic  movements. 
It  would  also  appear  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  inteetines 
exposed  to  the  air  immediately  after  tlie  death  of  the  animal  merely  to  the 
excitation  by  the  air. 

Ffliiger's  assertion,  that  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  stops  the  peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  repeatedly  contradicted. 
Kupifer  and  Ludwig  found  that  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  question  may  as 
well  excite  the  action  of  the  intestine  as  also  stop  it,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  latter.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  there  are  now  various  observ^iona 
extant,  that  the  same  nerve  may  cause  movement  and  may  arrest  movement. 
SohifT's  view,  that  the  arresting  of  movement  is  not  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
nerve,  but  the  product  of  over-irritation — i.e.,  exhaustion,  appears  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  experimenters.  We  need  only  mention  that  Erkhard  observed 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  contractions  by  modertUe  irritation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve. 

Budge  found,  in  his  experiments  on  yarious  animals,  contrary  to  the  view 
expressed  by  Romberg,*  that  the  ganglion  semilunare  and  the  ganglion 
mcsaraicum  are  in  a  considerable  degree  sensitive;  at  all  events,  as  sensitive  as 
the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  the  splanchnic  nerve,  the  ramus  commuuic^uifl^  and 

•  Ldirtmoh  der  Kenrenkrankheiteii,  third  edition,  toL  i.  p.  151. 
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the  cervical  gaDglion  of  the  great  sympathetic ;  bat  much  less  so  than  the  fifth 
pdr  or  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Czennak  confirms  Ludwig's  observation,  that  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
branch  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  or  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  may  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva  just  as  much  as  Irritation  of  the 
dandular  oraneh  of  the  lingualis.  Tlie  autiior  remarks,  however,  in  addition, 
Sat  electric  irritation  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  may 
diminish  and  even  suspend  tlie  secretion  of  saliva.  Sometimes  the  irritation 
of  the  glandular  branch  of  the  lingualis  does  not  influence  the  secretion  of 
saliva  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  had  been  previously  irritated.  If  both 
nerves  are  stimulated  simultaneously  the  secretion  rapidly  reaclu^s  its  maximum, 
bat  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it  becomes  diminished  an4  frequently  ceases 
altogether.  We  have  therefore  another  proof  of  the  arresting  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  if  we  do  not  prefer  to  explain  the  phenomenon  just  described 
as  the  product  of  over-irritation. 

The  experiments  of  Harless,  made  on  the  nerves  of  frogs,  prove  that  the 
sheaths  ot  the  nerves  are  of  great  importance  in  regulatins  the  irritabilitv  of 
the  nerves.  The  author  consmcrs  himself  entitled  to  infer  Siat  the  irritability 
and  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve  are  in  close  connexion  with  the  pro- 
portion of  water  contained  in  the  nerve — viz.,  that  they  become  much  increased 
Dy  any  loss  of  water  sustained  bv  the  nerve.  He  further  maintains,  that  the 
degree  of  irritability  and  conducting  power  varies  with  the  degree  of  pressure 
exercised  by  the  sheath;  that  this  pressure  becomes  increased  bv  the  process 
of  exudation  of  the  sheath ;  that,  therefore,  the  irritability  and  conducting 
power  of  the  nerve  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  percentage  of  water 
contained  in  the  sheath. 

HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 
By  Robert  Hdmter  Semple,  M.D. 

of  tha  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dispensary. 


1.  On  the  Benefieial  Effects  of  the  Employment  of  Belladonna  in  iHconiinence  of 
FtBcal  Matters,  existing  alone,  or  accompanied  with  Enuresis  in  Childrett. 
By  Dr.  A.  Ricuabd.     (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Aug.  15, 1858.) 

Dr.  Richard^  bein^  in  attendance  on  a  boy  suffering  under  incontinence  of 
fttcal  matters,  which  nad  resisted  all  the  metliods  of  treatment  usually  recom- 
mended, was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  belladonna,  which  succeeds  so  often 
in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine.  He  prescribed  the  syrup  of  belladonna  in- 
ternally, and  placed  a  suppository  coated  with  belhuionna  pommade  in  the 
rectum.  Two  days  after  tne  commencement  of  this  treatment,  the  child  hiid 
no  more  involuntary  stools,  and  was  cured  of  his  infirmity.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  afterwards  employed  upon  four  patients  suffering  from  the  same 
inconvenience,  and  in  three  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  M.  Bcrcionx, 
who  conducted  the  treatment  of  the  four  patients,  considers  that  belladonna  may 
probablv  act  more  rapidly  on  the  fuuctions  of  the  rectum  th«i  on  those  of 
the  bladder,  and  that  instead  of  being  classed  among  the  stupefying  agents,  it 
Ofught  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  an  exciting  medicine  hke  strychnia  and 
ergot  of  rye,  inasmuch  as  it  cures  an  affection  which  M.  Bcrcionx  conaidcrs  to 
be  due  to  muscular  atony.  The  editors  of  the  •  Bulletin,'  however,  do  not 
assent  to  this  view  of  the  action  of  belladonna,  but  they  regard  the  incontineiiee 
aa  being  due  to  a  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  existing  between  the  two 
antagonistic  muscular  powers  of  the  rectum  or  the  bladder,  and  that  the  bella- 
donna,  ^  its  special  properties,  restores  the  eqoilibrinm,  and  tlraa  brings  back 
the  fonenonfl  to  their  normal  condition. 
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II.  On  Glyeerole  of  Tar  and  Oil  of  Cade  (Jvnipenu  Oaycedrus)  as  Local  Appli' 
cations  in  Eczematous  and  Impetiginous  Eruptions.  (BaUetin  G^^ral  dc 
Th^rapeutique,  Aug.  15, 1868.) 

Modem  observation  has  proved  that  resinons  and  cmpyrenmatic  products 
are  among  the  most  powerful  local  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Purified  tar,  mixed  with  lard,  is  in  constant  use  at  the  H6pital 
St.  Louis  in  Paris,  but  since  the  introduction  of  glycerine  into  pharmacy, 
M.  Gibcrt  employs  it  in  place  of  lard.  In  order  to  facilitate  its  use,  tte 
mixture  is  thicKcned  by  the  addition  of  starcli.  ITiis  preparation  possesses  the 
advantage  over  ordinary  greasy  applications,  of  being  removed  by  water.  This 
glycerole  is  prepared  by  mixing  toother  thirty  grammes  of  glycerine  with  two 
grammes  of  purified  tar,  and  adding  while  Hot  fifteen  grammes  of  powdered 
starch.  By  this  means  a  pommade  is  obtained  which  is  not  very  thick,  and  is 
easily  spread.  This  topical  application  relieves  itching,  dries  up  excoriations, 
absorbs  exhalation,  and  dissipates  redness — in  fact,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and 
resolvent  without  producing  irritation.  Tlius  eczema  rubrum,  impetigo, 
prurigo  of  the  scrotum  and  anus,  acne  rosacea,  and  sub-inflammatory  mentagra, 
are  modified  in  a  very  advantageous  manner  under  its  use.  Another  proouct 
frequently  emi)16yed  Tby  M.  Gibert  is  the  oil  of  cade  {junipertts  oxycedrm\  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  oil  possesses  empyrcumatic  properties  in  a 
much  higher  dcffree  than  tar,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or 
ood-liver  oil.  A  combiuatiou  with  the  latter  oil  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  huile  cadh  at  the  Hopital  St.  Louis.  It  is  particularly  in  pruriginous, 
papular,  and  obstinate  eczematous  eruptions  about  the  anus  and  the  generative 
organs,  that  M.  Gibcrt  lias  found  this  oil  efficacious.  In  certain  cases,  he 
combines  with  the  use  of  this  ointment  the  internal  employment  of  the  liquor 
arsenic^lis. 


III.  On  the  Opiate  Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  By  R.  TV.  O'Donovan, 
Bclturbct.   (The  Dublin  Qua^rly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1S58.) 

The  opiate  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  though  not  new  in  medical  practice, 
is  shown  by  Mr.  O'Donovau  to  have  been  very  successful  in  seven  cases  which 
he  records.  The  opium  was  the  chief  remedy  employed  in  all  the  cases,  a  little 
castor-oil  being  sometimes  given  to  obviate  constipation,  and  in  some  instances 
soothing  liniments  were  applied  to  the  joints,  ana  quina  was  administered  in- 
ternally. Mr.  0*Donovan  commenced  with  a  full  dose  of  opium — ^namely, 
two  grains  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  the  pain  was  relieved  and  the  patient 
dept,  or  at  least  until  he  felt  easy  and  composed;  and  headache  was  never 
observed.  The  opium  treatment  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease,  as  was 
proved  by  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  for  thirteen  weeks 
without  mitigation,  but  in  which,  under  the  use  of  opium,  relief  was  obtained 
in  two  days.  In  another  case,  the  opium  was  commenced  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  illness,  and  convalescence  was  estiablished  in  four  days  afterwards.  Another 
case  was  convalescent  in  four  days,  and  a  fourth  was  relieved  in  seven  days. 
Mr.  O'Donovan  also  found  that  tne  excessive  sweating,  characteristic  of  tlie 
disease,  yielded  to  opium. 

rV.  On  the  Fharmacology  and  Toxicology  of  the  Ranunculaeem,  By  Pbofessob 
Clakus,  of  Leipzig.  (Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien, 
Aug.  16,  1858.) 

Most  of  the  ranunculacese  indigenoms  to  Germany  are  distinguished  by  aa 
acrid  burning  taste,  and  on  this  acoount,  and  from  their  injurious  effects  upoa 
cattle  when  fresh,  they  are  considered  to  be  poisonous.     The  ranunciunft 
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sceleratus,  R.  flammula,  aud  R.  acris,  and  the  Pulsatilla  pratensis  aud  P.  vul- 
var m,  may  be  regarded  as  being  endowed  with  the  most  acrid  properties.  The 
fact  that  the  true  ranunculi  lose  their  acrid  taste  by  drying,  while  the  Pulsa- 
tillas retain  their  active  principles,  leads  to  the  belief  that  while  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  former  are  uue  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  principle,  dissi- 
pated by  drying,  those  of  pulsatilla  depend  upon  tlie  presence  of  the  same 
volatile  principle,  together  with  another  acrid  and  narcotic  substance.  Dr. 
Clams  has  ascertained  that  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  pulsatiUas  is  anemo7iin^ 
and  the  acrid  principle  is  a  resin  with  an  acid  reaction,  while  the  acrid  prin- 
ciple common  to  the  ranunculus  sceleratus  and  pulsatilla  pratensis  is  a 
volatile  oil. 

From  chemical  experiments  on  the  ranunculacese  and  the  administration  of 
the  products  to  the  lower  aniiniils,  Dr.  CLirus  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
diisions : — 1.  Tlie  ranunculus  sceleratus,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the  ranunculi, 
belong  to  tlie  class  of  narcotico-acrids,  inasmuch  as  they  induce  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  irritation  of  the  kidneys,  and  they  diminish  the 
number  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations.  2.  Tnc  acrid  principle  of  the 
ranunculus  sceleratus  is  a  volatile  oil,  soluble  in  ether,  of  a  very  pungent  taste 
and  smell,  whicli  probably  becomes  decomposed,  by  keeping  in  close  vessels, 
into  inert  aneraonic  acid  and  the  narcotic  prmciple,  anemonin.  3.  The  narcotic 
principle  of  ranunculus  sceleratus  is  anemonin ;  it  exists  in  this  plant  in  muck 
smaller  proportion  than  in  pulsatilla  pratensis,  and  hence  the  narcotic  effects, 
such  as  diminution  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations,  and  palsy  of  the  extre- 
mities, are  less  marked  than  in  pulsatilla,  wliile  the  acrid  clTects,  such  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  hyperoemia  of  the  kidneys,  preponderate. 
4.  The  resin  from  the  ranuucidus  sceleratus  is  almost  inert,  and  produces 
only  a  slight  increase  of  diuresis.  5.  Pulsatilla  pratensis  probably  belongs  to 
the  class  of  narcotico-acrids,  since  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  tne  skin,  the  gastro- 
intestinal tube,  and  the  kidneys,  aud  paralyzes  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  sympathetic  system.  6.  The  narcotic  operation  (stupor, 
palsy  of  the  extremities,  slow  pulse  and  breathing,)  depends  upon  the  anemonin, 
and  the  irritant  effects  on  the  skin,  intestinal  canal,  and  kidneys,  depend  upon 
two  acrid  principles,  one  of  which  is  an  acid,  fixed  resin,  and  the  other  is  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  in  every  respect  to  oil  of  ranunculus.  7.  Like  the  oil 
of  ranunculus,  the  oil  of  pulsatilla  is  decomposed  in  close  vessels  into  anemonic 
acid  and  anemonin.  Tlic  plant  loses  by  drying  that  part  of  its  efficacy  which 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  volatile  oil,  but  it  retains  its  narcotic  powers, 
which  depend  upon  anemonin,  and  a  part  of  its  acridity  due  to  the  acia  resin. 
8.  The  freshly -pressed  juice  of  the  pulsatilla  and  of  the  ranunculus  sceleratus 
combines  all  tne  narcotic  and  acrid  powers  of  both  plants.  9.  Tiie  two  plants  now 
examined  arc  very  analogous  to  one  another  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their 
active  principles,  since  they  both  contain  anemonin,  volatile  oil  and  a  resin. 
In  the  ranunculus  sceleratus,  the  irritant  principle  prevails  over  the  narcotic 
principle,  but  in  pulsatilla  pratensis,  the  narcotic  prevails  over  the  irritant, 
and  this  difference  is  due  to  the  varying  proportion  of  anemonin  in  the  two 
plants. 

V.  On  the  Uses  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  in  Medicine.     By  Dr.  Pleischl. 
(Zeit^chrift  dcr  Gcsellschaft  der  Aertajc  «tt  WicB,  Jidy  10, 1858.) 

Dr.  Pleischl  points  out  the  use  of  the  sesqnicUoride  of  iron  in  some  cases  in 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  prescribed.  There  are  two  prepiara- 
titms  of  this  salt  in  the  Austrian  Pharmaoopceia— namely,  the  crystalline  ses- 
quichloride,  and  the  solution  called  oleum  maitis.  The  therapeutical  operatbn 
of 't^&9&  preparations  is  astringent  and  styptic,  and  they  are  therefore  ap]^cal)ie 
in  cases  of  hemorrhage  and  profuse  secretions  in  the  different  passages,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  intestiaal  canal.  Dr.  Pleisclil  relates  several  cases  in  support  of 
the  efficacy  of  sesqiiichloride  of  iron  in  these  affections. 

Li  a  case  of  Hwmoptysis  ia  a  young  man,  the  attacks  had  been  treated  by 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ice,  without  effect ;  but  the  hsemorrhage  was  speedily 
arrested  by  the  administration  of  a  mixture  containing  sesqui chloride  of  iron. 
A  second  case  was  one  of  Ha^matcmesis,  in  which  the  patient  had  lost  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  blood  in  three  days.  In  this  instance  acetate  of  lead, 
laudanum,  alum,  and  the  internal  and  extenial  use  of  ice,  had  been  tried  in 
Tain ;  but  on  employing  the  mixture  of  sesquichloridc  of  iron  the  bleeding 
ceased,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  cause  of  the  bleeding  in  this  case  was 
subsequently  ascertained  to  be  a  granular  liver.  A  third  case  was  one  of 
chronic  diarrhoea  in  a  young  girl,  to  whom  calumba,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
had  been  administered  without  success ;  but  after  the  employment  of  sesqui- 
chloridc of  iron  the  evacuations  soon  became  more  consistent,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  patient  was  completely  restored  to  health.  Another  case  was  one  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  intestinal  canal,  occurring  after  an  attack  of  fever.  There 
were  fcec^  accumulations  in  the  lower  bowel,  and  when  these  were  removed 
with  difficulty,  a  profuse  haemorrhage  followed,  and  threatened  to  carry  off  the 
patient.  The  sesquichloridc  of  iron  was  employed  both  internally  and  in  the 
form  of  injection  into  the  rectum,  and  under  this  treatment  the  bleeding  ceased, 
and  a  cure  resulted.  As  an  injection,  the  sesquichloridc  has  also  been  employed 
with  much  success  in  cases  of  uterine  hsemorrhage  from  cancer  and  nbrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  in  one  case  of  leucorrlioea,  after  solutions  of  alum 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  had  been  injected  without  effect,  the  employment  of  ses- 
quichloride  of  iron  as  an  injection  was  attended  with  a  notable  diminution  of 
tne  secretion. 

The  sesquichloridc  of  iron  has  the  property  of  being  easily  absorbed  and  assi- 
milated in  the  system,  and  its  use  is  not  attended,  as  often  haopens  in  the  case  of 
lead,  with  symptoms  of  poisoning ;  and  moreover,  in  the  scquelse  of  hemorrhages, 
the  use  of  iron  is  attenaed  with  the  best  results  in  the  removal  of  anemia. 


VI.  On  the  Therapeutical  Action  of  Perehloride  of  Iron  in  the  Treatment  of 
Acute  and  Chronic  Urethritis.  By  M.  Barudel.  (Bulletin  G^ndral  de 
Therapeutique,  May  15,  1858.) 

Br.  Barudel,  in  his  investigations  upon  the  therapeutical  employment  of  the 
perehloride  of  iron,  found  that  this  agent  exercised  a  special  nifliience  on  the 
genito-urinary  mucous  membranes,  for,  from  the  period  when  it  was  administered 
internally,  the  inflamed  membranes  were  rapidly  affected,  and  no  longer  secreted 
the  abundant  puriform  fluids  which  accompanythe  inflammations  of  the  genito- 
nrinary  tract.  The  perehloride  appears  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  a  double  action,  for 
it  possesses  a  hcemostatic  power  which  retains  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  opposes  its  escape,  and  also  a  sedative  power  which  rapidly  restores  the 
functions  of  the  capillary  circulation  to  a  regular  mode  of  action.  When  the 
perehloride  of  iron  was  administered  internally,  Dr.  Barudel  found  thtt  it 
lowered  the  pulse  from  seventy  to  sixty,  and  even  to  fifty,  in  the  minute,  and  he 
therefore  was  induced  to  employ  it  in  many  cases  where  it  was  essential  to  reduce 
vascular  excitement.  The  duration  of  urethritis  was  certainly  shortened  by  this 
medicine,  and  cases  which  ordinarily  reouircd  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  days  for 
their  cure  were  successfully  terminateci  in  eight  or  twelve  under  the  use  of 
the  perehloride,  which  was  administered  internally  in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
blennorrhagia,  and  was  also  employed  in  the  form  of  a  styptic  injection  to  the 
affected  membrane.  The  employment  of  this  treatment  has  never  been  at- 
tended, in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Barudel,  with  anv  unfavourable  results,  so  as  to 
induce  him  to  discontinue  it,  although,  as  is  well  known,  a  multitude  of  serioDS 
complications  often  spring  up  in  the  course  of  blennorrhagia. 
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Bi  all  the  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Barudel,  the  treatment  was  identical,  except 
in  some  rare  instances.  In  acute  urethritis,  an  injection  of  iodide  of  lead  wa8 
employed,  this  salt  being  almost  insoluble  and  exciting  no  pain  in  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane ;  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  injections  was  re- 
served for  chronic  blennorrhagia,  the  constriction  which  it  exercises  upon 
the  urethral  canal  rendering  it  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  than  the  acute 
affections.  The  internal  treatment  of  all  the  cases  consisted  exclusively  in  the 
administration  of  a  mixture  containing  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  taken  every  two  hours.  In  general,  at  the  end  of  three  days  a  certain 
improvement  was  effected ;  but  no  aggravation  of  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  parts  was  ever  produced  by  this  internal  and  external  treatment,  either 
in  the  acute  or  the  chronic  cases.  The  cure  was  almost  always  completed  in 
fifteen  days.  In  chronic  urethritis,  the  only  modification  consisted  in  the  use 
of  an  injection  made  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  distilled  water ;  this 
injection  was  repeated  three  times  a-day,  taking  care  that  the  fluid  should 
remain  at  least  ten  minutes  in  the  urethra.  The  general  treatment  was  of  a 
strengthening  nature,  wine  being  allowed  to  the  patients.  Dr.  Barudel  quotes 
two  cases,  successfully  treated  in  the  military  hospital  at  Lyons  by  the  means 
just  described,  and  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  researches : 
1.  That  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  used  successfully,  both  externally  and 
Tntcmally,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  blennorrhagia ;  2.  That  this 
agent  is  endowed  with  well-ascertained  haemostatic  properties,  and  possesses 
also  a  sedative  action  on  the  general  circulation ;  3.  That  several  venereal 
affections,  which  resist  ordinary  remedies,  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  pwr- 
diloride  of  iron ;  4.  That  the  perchloride,  given  both  m  acute  and  chronic 
cases,  appears  to  act,  in  the  great  majority,  as  a  specific ;  5.  That  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  is  sufficient  in  the  treatment  of  simple  urethritis ;  but  that 
when  the  syphilitic  element  is  associated  with  this  disease,  mercurials  must 
likewise  be  employed ;  and  G.  That  the  most  important  auxiliary  to  the  internal 
use  of  iron  is  tne  employment  of  an  injection,  the  iodide  of  lead  being  applicable 
to  acute,  and  the  perchloride  of  iron  to  chronic,  urethritis. 


VII.  On  the  Inhalatio7i  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Granular  Tharynaiiis.     By  Dr. 
WiLLEMiN,  of  Vichy.     (L*Union  M^dicale,  July  15, 1858.) 

The  therapeutical  application  of  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  has  been 
made  onlv  in  late  years  and  principally  in  Germany.  Bischoff  and  Ennemoser 
have  mac{e  some  experiments  >K'ith  carbonic  acid,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
tusion, that  when  tne  gas  is  not  breathed  pure,  nor  for  too  long  a  time,  it 
produces  no  unpleasant  effects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  respiration  of 
ihc  patients  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  expectoration  more  abundant.  Germany 
■possesses,  in  the  present  day,  a  great  number  of  establishments  where  the 
mlialation  of  carbonic  acid,  more  or  less  mixed  with  air  or  steam,  is  metho- 
dically practised.  The  gas  is  collected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to  which  a 
caoutchouc  tube  is  adapted,  permitting  the  gas  to  be  directed  into  the  interior 
-of  the  mouth,  on  the  neck,  or  on  any  other  part.  At  Pynnont,  a  bell-glass 
•has  been  placed  over  the  spring  from  which  the  gas  is  disengaged,  and  three 
tubes  carry  away  the  carbonic  acid.  At  Franzensoad  a  largo  basin  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  patients  descend  into  it  by  several  steps,  at  the  bottom  of 
whioh  the  gas  is  disengaged.  The  superior  stratum  of  air  contains  fifteen  per 
tent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  patients  are  accustomed  to 
?ihi»  atmosi^re,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  orifice  from  which  the  eas  escapes. 
<  The  principal  effect  of  the  use  of  this  gas,  according  to  the  German 
physicians^  is  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  to  depress  the 
functions  of  the  nenroua. system.    The  indications  for  this  mode  of  treatment 
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are  thus  drawn  up  by  Lersch :  it  is  especially  serviceable  iu  cases  of  dyspnoea 
dependent  on  the  accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 
or  on  emphysema  of  the  lung.  Helfft  considers  that  this  gas  exercises  a 
stimulant  action  upon  the  respiratory  tract,  and  he  recommends  its  use  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  pharynx,  in  bronchial  catarrh, 
9nd  humid  asthma.  M.  Goin  recommends  its  use  in  nervous  affections  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  as  in  asthma,  and  also  in  intermittent  fever.  The  contra- 
indications  of  this  inhalation  are  said  to  exist  whenever  an^  aiTection  of  the 
respiratory  passagjes  is  accompanied  by  excitement  of  the  circulating  system, 
Ihe  German  physicians  unanimously  forbid  this  treatment  iu  phthisical  cases. 
According  to  Grafe,  it  is  absolutely  injurious  when  cavities  are  formed,  these 
being  often  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammation.  Under  the  infljience  of 
tiie  carbonic  acid  inhalations  the  expectoration  is  diminished,  and  the  fetor 
q£  the  secretions  is  corrected,  but  the  inflammation  of  the  pulmouary  paren- 
obyma  is  augmented.    Its  use  must  also  be  avoided  in  haemoptysis. 

l)r.  Willemin  draws  the  following  conclusions  upon  the  inhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid — namely,  that  when  mi^ea  with  air,  this  gas  produces  a  more  oc 
less  active  excitement  of  the  respiratory  passages,  the  action  being  analogous 
to  that  of  the  same  gas  upon  the  skin,  tne  eye,  &c.,  and  this  effect  ought  to 
contra-indicate  its  use  whenever  there  exists  a  dispositisn  to  acute  inflammation. 

That  the  excitement  id  folic  «rcu  by  a  sedative  effect,  which  appears  to  depend. 
on  a  special  action  of  this  gas  on  the  nervous  system,  the  respiration  betimes 
Ssdsr,  tho  COUgfi  is  allayed,  ihe  circulation  is  ret>arded,  and  the  redness  of  chronic 
iiuflammation  diminishes. 

That  continued  for  a  longer  time,  or  made  with  a  larger  proportion  of  gas^ 
these  inhalations  cause  vertigo,  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  and  anaesthesia. 

That,  in  addition  to  this  general  action,  the  gas  possesses  an  aneesthetic 
power  over  wounds  and  parts  denuded  of  epidermis. 

That  these  inhalations  are  especially  emcacious  in  chronic  inflammations 
with  atony  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  exaggerated  secretion,  and  in  nervous 
affections  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  avoided  mt 
phthisical  cases. 

Vlll.  On  ihe  Catatic  Charcoal  and  its  Chief  JpplicalioHS,  especially  in  Diseases 
of  (he  Uterus.    (Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Th^'rapeutique,  May  15,  1858.) 

M.  £onnafond  has  given  directions  for  making  a  kind  of  stick  of  caustic^ 
eharcoal,  calculated  to  replace  red-hot  iron  in  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  superficial  cauterization.  This  physician  has 
obtained  some  very  favourable  results  from  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
shallow  ulcers,  such  as  simple  or  phagedenic  chancres,  and  in  making  punctated 
eanterization  in  cervical  adenitis.  Ijiis  caustic  charcoal  can  be  applied  only  on 
parts  which  are  dry  and  well  wiped;  but  ou  moist  tissues,  or  those  which 
require  the  disengagement  of  mucn  heat,  the  chaicoal  is  inferior  iu  its  appli- 
cation to  red-hot  iron.  Applied  upon  the  skin,  and  left  in  contact  with  it  for 
fr  variable  time,  according  to  the  depth  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the 
eschar,  a  slight  crackling  sound  indicates  the  combustion  of  the  epidermis,  and 
there  remains  an  eschar  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  M.  Bonnafond's  caustic 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  ^m  dragon,  powdered  vegetable  charcoal,  and  nitrate 
of  potash ;  these  materials  arc  dissolved  into  a  paste,  which  is  rolled  into 
cylinders,  and  afterwards  dried  for  use.  These  caustic  crayons  are  used  by 
lighting  them  with  a  match  until  the  charcoal  is  partially  inflamed,  and  a 
crayon  of  greater  or  less  diameter  is  employed,  in  proportion  aa  a  shallow  or 
vtry  saperficial  cauterization  is  required.  The  most  useful  application  of 
these  caustic  crayons  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  engorgement  and  granular 
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uloeratkm  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  '  The  crayon  possesses  this  advantage  over 
red-hot  iron,  that  it  spares  women  the  sight  of  the  preparations  for  the  actual 
cautery,  while  its  effects  arc  equally  powerful  with  those  obtained  by  the  metaL 


IX.  Oh  a  Nervous  Cough,  probably  caused  by  Chorea  of  the  Diaphragm,  cured 
by  Tartarized  Aniimony  in  Large  Doses.  By  l>r.  Notta.  (L' Union 
M6dicale,  July  15,  1858.) 

The  patient  was  a  ^irl,  aged  seventeen,  who  had  suffered  for  three  years 
from  a  short,  dry,  and  almost  continual  cough.  She  had  been  bled  without 
relief.  The  chest  was  perfectly  free  from  disease,  as  was  ascertained  by  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  and  the  uvula  was  well  formed.  Belladonna  was 
given  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  patient,  but  the  cough  returned 
without  luppreciablc  cause.  When  she  was  examined  in  June,  1858,  she  was 
suffering  trom  constant  cough  in  the  da3rtime,  but  she  slept  well  at  night ;  the 
throat,  tonsils,  and  uvula  were  all  healthv :  there  was  no  fever ;  she  was  well 
developed  and  stout ;  the  chest  was  healthy,  menstruation  regular^  appetite 
good.  Belladonna  was  again  prescribed,  but  without  any  good  effect.  A 
mixture  was  then  ordered,  containing  25  centigrammes  (about  5  grains)  of 
tartarized  antimony  in  115  grammes  (about  3^  ounces)  of  water,  a  taJ>le- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour.  The  mixture  caused  vomiting,  but  the  cough 
ceased  entirely.  The  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic  was  subsequently  increased  to 
40  and  50  centigrammes  (8  or  10  grains)  in  the  same  mixture,  and  under  this 
treatment  the  patient  completely  recovered. 

Dr.  Notta  considers  that  the  cough  was  produced,  in  this  case,  by  a  spasm 
of  the  diaphragm,  resembling  chorea  in  its  nature.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  exact  cause  of  the  cough,  he  considers  that  the  case  proves  the  anti- 
spasmodic power  of  the  tartarized  antimony  in  lar^e  doses,  and  he  recommends 
physicians  to  make  experiments  with  this  drag  in  other  nervous  affections, 
besides  chorea,  in  whicli  it  has  succeeded  so  remarkably. 


X.  On  the  Anesthesia  produced  by  the  Passage  of  an  Electric  Current  during  the 
Extraction  of  Teeth,     (L'Union  Medicale,  October  14,  1858.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  Imperialc  de  M^ecine  M.  Robert 
related  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  reference 
to  the  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  during  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  One  ot  the  poles  of  the  battery  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  patient,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  instrument  which 
was  to  seize  the  tooth,  and  the  instrument  itself  was  isolated  from  the  hand  of 
the  operator  by  a  wrapper  of  silk.  Of  ten  cases,  two  were  completely  negative, 
for  there  was  as  much  pain,  if  not  more,  than  if  the  electrical  apparatus  bad 
not  been  employed.  Pour  cases  were  favourable,  and  the  patients  did  not 
complain  of  any  painful  sensation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  true 
aniesthesia  in  these  cases,  or  whether  the  action  of  the  electricity  merely  masked 
the  pain.  It  is  certain  that  a  sudden  surprise  may  prevent  the  pain  oi  a  slight 
operation  from  being  felt.  A  box  on  the  ear,  for  instance,  given  to  a  patient 
at  the  moment  of  opening  an  abscess  will  mask  the  pain  of  the  knife.  Of  the 
whole  ten  cases,  two  were  negative  in  their  results,  four  were  favourable,  two 
were  doubtful,  and  the  remaining  two  were  inconclusive,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  changed.  "  Allow  me  to  add,"  continued  M.  Kobcrt, 
"  that  I  have  tried  the  electrical  current  in  other  small  operations.  Having 
occasion  to  open  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  I  applied  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  battery  along  the  courbc  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  other 
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in  contact  wUh  the  bistoury ;  the  pain  was  more  acute  than  it  would  bave 
been  in  ordinary  circumstances,  ana  the  painful  shock  felt  all  along  the  nerve 
was  superaddea  to  the  pain  of  the  puncture."  M.  Moreau  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  ana?sthetic  operation  of  electricity  in  tooth-drawing,  but  M.  Velpeau  stated 
his  opinion  as  follows.  Many  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  that  surgeon 
were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an  elecfrical  current  during  the  performance 
of  some  minor  surgical  o])crations.  One  of  these  patients,  who  had  previously 
had  an  abscess  opened,  and  who  said  nothing,  not  oecause  he  felt  nothing,  but 
because  he  was  courageous,  complained  of  a  second  opening  made  under  the 
influence  of  electricity,  and  declared  that  he  not  only  felt  the  pain  of  the 
bistoury,  but  also  the  pain  of  the  electric  current,  in  his  hand.  A  second 
patient  was  operated  upon  for  a  cancroid  ^wth  on  his  nose,  and  felt  nothing. 
A  third  suffered  luuch  during  the  operation  for  an  ingrowing  toe-nail,  whicn 
was  performed  for  the  second  time  ;  ne  declared  that  he  suffered  more  than  on 
the  nrst  occasion  without  electricity.  A  fourth  complained  of  j)ain  during  the 
Opening  of  an  abscess,  and  said  that  he  suffered  at  least  quite  as  much  as 
without  electricity.  A  fifth,  on  whom  a  hydrocele  was  punctured,  complained 
more  than  patients  generally  do  under  that  operation ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  a  sixth,  wno  had  an  abscess  opened.  "  I  conclude  from  these  facts," 
says  M.  Velpeau,  "  and  from  others  observed  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  the  H6pital 
Neckar,  and  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  aiijesthesia  produced,  and  that  there  is 
some  peculiarity  in  the  American  teeth  in  which  thev  differ  from  the  French 
teeth." 


XI.  Notes  on  some  qf  the  Principal  Indigenous  Tonics  of  India.  By  Edwakd 
J.  Wabing,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service.  (Indian  Annals  of 
Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 

In  a  very  able  paper,  Mr.  Waring  points  out  a  number  of  the  indigenous 
productions  of  India  which  are  endowed  with  tonic  properties,  and  which 
might  advantageously  be  substituted  for  imported  medicmes  of  the  same  class. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  products  can  be  procured  for  the  mere  ex- 
pense of  collection,  as  for  example,  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  Hemidesmus 
mdicus,  the  Hvdrocotyle  asiatica,  the  Cocculus  cordifolius,  &c.,  which  grow 
wild  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  other  medicinal  herbs 
mav  be  procured  in  most  of  the  bazaars. 

Mr.  Wariug  divides  the  tonics  into  three  classes — the  alterative,  the  bitter, 
and  the  astringent  tonics. 

Alterative  Tonics. — Of  all  the  alterative  tonics,  sarsaparilla  has  long  held  the 
highest  position,  and  no  better  proof  of  its  popularity  can  be  adduced  than  the 
fact  that  above  100,000  lbs.  weight  of  the  article  are  supposed  to  be  annually 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone.  The  chief  supply  is  derived  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere ;  Jamaica,  Honduras,  the  Brazils,  and  Vera  Cruz,  being 
the  principal  localities  from  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  species  which  yield  it 
beiii^  principally  Smilax  officinalis,  S.  medica,  and  S.  papyracea.  But  several 
species  of  smilax  are  indigenous  in  India,  the  plants  being  found  all  alone  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  along  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  one  species  being 
found  in  Ceylon,  namely,  the  8.  JSeylanica.  The  number  of  Indian  species  of 
smilax  is  large,  the  principal  being  the  S.  ovalifolia,  S.  prolifera,  8.  lancifolia, 
S.  glabra,  S.  roxburghiana,  8.  oxyphylla,  S.  rigida,  8.  ferox,  and  others.  The 
Indians  generally  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  the 
roots  of  the  smilax,  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
bitterness  and  odour,  to  which  the  natives  attribute  the  chiet  activity  of 
vegetable  products.  Some  exceptions,  however,  are  found,  and  the  roots  of 
acme  species  of  smilax  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  some  part  of  India  in 
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the  cure  of  sores  and  syphilitic  complaints.  Mr.  Waring  has  found  the  roots 
of  the  S.  prolifera  highly  valuable  as  an  alterative,  mild  tonic,  and  diaphoretic ; 
it  was  very  advantageously  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  when 
connected  with  a  syphilitic  taint,  in  general  cachexia,  in  the  coughs  of  old  age, 
and  in  some  obstmate  cutaneous  aflfections.  Under  its  use  the  patient  ra- 
pidly gains  strength  and  flesh,  the  appetite  increases,  the  health  improves,  old 
cutaneous  affections  heal,  aud  rheumatic  affections  disappear.  It  was  triven 
in  some  cases  in  combination  with  nitric  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  in  others, 
it  was  given  warm  in  decoction,  with  milk  and  sugar,  wlien  it  can  be  distin- 
guished with  difficulty  from  ordinary  tea.  It  should  be  used  fresh,  and  it  can 
always  be  had  for  the  expense  of  collecting.  The  Smilax  china  was  introduced 
into  European  practice  in  1535,  and  is  indigenous  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and 
Japan.  It  was  especially  lauded  as  a  remedy  in  syphilitic  affections,  but  it 
afterwards  fell  into  disrepute.  It  appears  that  this  root  really  possesses  some 
valuable  properties,  but  it  should  be  used  when  fresh  and  sound,  and  not  in  the 
old,  worm-eaten  state  in  which  it  is  mostly  fouud  in  the  present  day  in  the 
Indian  bazaars. 

As  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  the  natives  of  India  employ  the  roots  of 
several  plants,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ichnocarpus  frutescens  and  the  Spermacoce 
hispida,  the  first  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Apocynacese,  and  the  second 
to  the  Rubiacese.  Both  these  roots  appear  to  possess  alterative  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. The  fragrant  roots,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  "country 
sarsaparilla,"  are  obtained  from  a  small  twining  or  climbing  milky  plant,  the 
Hemidesmus  indicus,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Asclcpiadaceae,  being  the 
same  as  the  Periploca  indica  and  the  Asclepias  pseudosarsa  of  former  botanists. 
Mr.  Waring  considers  this  root  as  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  tonics  and 
alteratives  in  India,  and  generally  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  sarsaparilla  im- 
ported from  Europe.  In  all  cachectic  affections,  constitutional  syphilis,  and 
some  of  the  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  in  debility  after  fevers,  this  re- 
medy may  be  advantageously  employed,  and  in  the  words  of  the  *  Bengal  Phar- 
macopoeia,'— "it  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  substitute  for  sarsaparilla." 
The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  appears  to  depend  upon  a  crystallizable  principle 
called  hemidesmine.  In  the  same  natural  order  is  another  plant,  or  rather 
family  of  plants,  which  possess  alterative  properties — namely,  the  Calotropis 
gigantea,  C.  procera,  ana  C.  Hamiltonii.  The  parts  of  these  plants  which  are 
used,  are  the  root,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated  milky  juice.  Two 
other  plants,  indigenous  to  India,  have  also  attracted  considerable  attention  as 
remedies  in  leprosy,  scrofula,  and  secondary  syphilis — viz.,  the  Ilydnocarpus 
odoratus  or  Chaulmoogra,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Pangiaceae,  and 
the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica,  of  the  natural  order  of  Umbelliferae.  The  former,  or 
Chaulmoogra,  is  a  tree  indigenous  in  Sylhet,  Assam,  Upper  Bengal,  and  in 
China;  the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica  is  a  small,  low-growing  plant,  common  in 
moist  localities  throughout  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  extending  to  Assam, 
Japan,  Hong-Kong,  Java,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Both  these  plants  are  undistinguished  by  any  uniform,  well-marked,  or  sen- 
sible effect  on  any  of  the  functions,  and  the  evidence  of  their  operation  consists 
in  producing  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  health,  tone,  and  vigour  of  the  system 
generally ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  both  act  by  correcting  an  ab- 
normal or  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  perhaps  acting  primarily  on  the  digestive 
organs.  Mr.  Waring's  experience  warrants  him  in  stating,  that  the  Hydro- 
cotyle asiatica  is  surpassed  by  few  remedies,  not  even  excepting  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  and  constitutional  syphilis,  and  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Among  other  alterative  tonics  indigenous  to 
India,  and  deserving  of  notice,  are  the  sassafras  of  Nepal,  the  Camphora  glan- 
dulifera,  together  with  the  wood  of  the  Camphora  parthenoxylon ;  the  Caca- 
lia  kleinia,  the  fresh  leaves  of  which  are  given  in  aecoction  in  the  class  of 
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cases  for  which  sarsapariila  is  usnallx  employed ;  the  Biyonia  epig»L  the 
roots  of  which  are  used  hj  the  natives  as  alterative ;  the  Cheuopodium  allmm, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  alterative ;  the  Dalbergia  aissoo, 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  in  leprosy,  constitutionsd  syphilis,  and  many 
blood  diseases;  the  Euphorbia  tirucjuli,  the  dried  inspissated  juice  of 
which  is  given  in  syphilis;  and  the  Plumbago  rosea,  the  dried  root  of  which 
ia  administered  in  secondary  syphilis. 

JBitier  Tonics, — The  two  natural  orders,  GentianacesB  and  Memspermaoes, 
comprise  the  larecst  number  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  bitter  tonics 
employed  iu  medicine ;  of  the  natural  order  of  Gentianaceae  it  is  computed  that 
about  sixty-eight  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Ophelia  chiretta,  which  yields  the  well-known  chiretta 
of  commerce.    It  is  a  valuable  bitter  and  tonic,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for 

Smtiau,  and  may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  in  almost  all  the  bazaars  of  India, 
r.  Wallich  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  which  the  materia 
medica  of  India  possesses.  According  to  Professor  Royle,  another  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  Gentianacese  yields  a  variety  of  chiretta — namel;^,  the 
Exacum  tetragonum ;  and  bitter  tome  properties  are  also  said  to  exist  m  the 
Exacum  bioolor,  Ophelia  elegans,  and  Adcnema  hyssopifolia,  all  belonging  to 
the  gentian  family.  Another  Indian  species  of  gentian  deserving  of  notice  is 
the  Gentiana  kurroo,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  common 
gentian,  and  another  plant  of  the  same  order,  the  Chironia  centaurioides.  As 
a  substitute  for  gentian,  the  natives  &eouently  employ  the  bitter  root  of 
Picrorrhiza  kurroo,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Scrofulariaceae.  Of  the 
Meuispermaceous  plants  gp-owin^  in  India,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
Cocculus  cordifolius,  a  twining  slirub,  common  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
The  root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  this  pknt  abound  in  bitterness,  and  hold  a  high 
place  amon^  the  indigenous  tonics  of  the  East.  It  also  acts  mildly  as  a 
diuretic,  and  is  deemed  febrifuge  by  the  natives.  Another  twining  shrub  of  the 
order  of  Menispermaceie,  deserving  attention  as  a  bitter  tonic,  is  the  Coscinum 
fenestratum,  indigenous  in  Ceylon  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  this  plant  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  berberine.  Two  other  plants  of  tiiis  order,  possessing 
bitter  and  tonic  properties,  are  the  Clvpeea  henumdifolia  and  the  C.  burmami. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Meuispermaceie,  both  in  a  botanical  and  therapeutic  sense, 
is  the  natural  order  of  Beroeraceie,  the  Indian  species  of  which  have  latterly 
attracted  considerable  attention  for  their  tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties.  Of 
these  the  Berberis  asiatica,  B.  lycium,  and  B.  aristata,  are  considered  the  most 
active.  The  parts  employed  are  the  wood,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  an  extract 
prepared  from  these.  The  natural  order  of  Simarubace®  contains  but  few 
species  indigenous  to  India,  the  most  important  beinff  the  Nima  quassioides. 
Among  other  plants  belonging  to  other  natural  oraers,  are  the  Guilandina 
bonducella,  which  is  a  prickly  shrub,  yielding  a  bitter  fruit ;  the  Androffraphis 
paniciilata,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  quassia,  gentian,  and  other  im* 
ported  bitters,  and  is  a  pure  tonic ;  the  Coptis  tecta,  the  roots  of  which  are 
employed  as  a  bitter  and  tonic  remedy;  the  Thalictrum  foliosum,  the  root  of 
which  is  tonic  and  febrifuge ;  the  Aconitum  hetcrophyllum,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  as  a  general  tonic ;  the  Aristolochia  indica,  the  root  of  which  is  bitter 
and  tonic ;  and  the  Azadarichta  indica,  the  margosa  or  neem  tree,  which  is 
inferior  to  none  of  the  preceding  plants  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  antiperiodic. 

AitrittgeMt  Tonics, — Without  even  attempting  to  describe  the  indigenous 
astringents  of  India,  Mr.  Waring  directs  attention  to  a  few  indigenous  plants, 
wliich,  while  they  possess  more  or  less  astriugency,  are  classed  among  the 
general  or  constitutional  tonics.  The  natural  order  of  Cedrelaceai  contains  two 
trees  belonjg;mg  to  this  class — namely,  the  Soymida  febrifuga  and  the  Ccdrela 
toona,  the  barks  of  both  of  which  are  astringent  and  tonic.    The  natural  ocder 
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of  Apocynacee  contains  some  trees,  the  barks  of  whick  rank  high  among  the 
astringent  tonics  of  India.  Among  these  is  the  Wrightia  antidjsenterica,  the 
bark  and  seeds  of  which  possess  tne  same  properties ;  the  Alstonea  scholaria, 
the  bark  of  which  has  for  a  long  period  been  esteemed  for  its  astrinG;ent  and 
tonic  properties  by  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India»  and  has  suso  been 
reported  to  act  as  an  antheloiintic ;  and  lastly,  the  Hymenodictyon  excelsum,  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  cinchonaceee,  which,  from  t]ie  physical 
properties  of  its  bark,  may  be  con£dently  expected  to  prove  a  valuable  astrin- 
gent, tonic  and  autiperiodic. 

XII.  On  the  Employment  of  Instillations  of  a  Tepid  and  rather  Concentrated 
Solution  of  Chlorate  of  Soda  into  the  Trachea  of  Children  affected  teith  Croup, 
By  M.  Bartitez,  Physician  to  the  Hopital  Ste.  Eugenie.  (Bulletin  General 
de  Th^rapeutique,  May  30,  1858.) 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  above  journal,  M.  Barthez  calls  attention  to  some 
cases  in  which  he  has  employed  local  applications  to  the  false  membranes  pro- 
duced in  croup.  For  about  two  montns,  an  epidemic  of  croup  had  prevsoled 
near  the  Hopital  Ste.  Eugenie,  and  had  assumed  some  peculiar  charaeters,  being 
attended  witn  the  production  of  a  false  membrane  in  the  bronchi,  trachea^  ai^ 
larynx,  seldom  in  tne  pharynx,  and  liardly  ever  in  the  nasal  fosse.  The  general 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  were  generally  absent,  and  after  tracheotomy,  the 
children  died  with  tlie  symptoms  of  slow  asphyxia ;  they  all  died,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  the  trachea  and  tne  bronchi  were  filled  with  false 
membranes. 

M.  Barthez  had  previously  made  some  experiments  on  the  comparative  effects 
of  chlorate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potash,  when  these  salts  are  applied  to  the 
false  membranes.  Two  portions  of  false  membrane,  of  neany  equal  di- 
mensions^ were  placed  in  contact  respectively  with  a  concentrated  solutioa 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorate  of  sodtL 
The  false  membranes  were  gradually  altered  in  character :  they  softened  and 
lost  their  opacity ;  their  tissue  became  less  oomjpact,  more  transparent,  and 
afterwards  diffluent,  and  their  membranous  form  ouappeared  without  losing  all 
its  cohesiveness.  The  only  difference  observable  in  tne  two  solutions  was  that 
the  changes  began  later  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  than  in  the  chlorate  of  soda> 
and  required  a  much  longer  time  for  their  completion.  The  same  membrane 
immersed  in  water  only,  preserved  its  natural  appearance  for  many  days. 

Guided  by  these  experiments,  M.  Barthez  instilled  through  the  canula  a 
tepid  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  in  some  cases  of  tracheotomy,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  thus  effect  the  softening  of  the  false  membranes,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  easy  destruction  of  their  adhesions,  and  their  more  rapid  and 
complete  expulsion.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  very  encouraging, 
for  all  the  patients  previously  treated  had  died,  but  when  the  new  system  had 
been  introduced,  three  out  of  seven  patients  recovered.  Judging  from  this 
result,  M.  Barthez  is  convinced  that  the  instillation  is  innocuous,  and  that  it  is 
even  useful  In  order  to  ascertain  the  different  effects  produced  by  solution 
of  chlorate  of  soda  and  by  pure  water,  a  patient  was  treated  by  instillations  of 
water  only,  but  ^though  the  instillation  was  very  frequently  repeated  and 
cough  was  excited,  yet  no  other  liquid  but  water  was  thrown  out.  At  last,,  sola- 
tion  of  chlorate  of  potash  was  substituted  for  the  water,  and  it  was  instillftd  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  a  remnant  of  false  mem- 
brane was  evacuated,  and  then  otlier  portions  in  succession  until  the  next  day. 
The  suffocation  diminislied  in  proportion,  and  the  patient  recovered  complete^. 

M.  Barthez  relates  five  cases  in  which  the  chlorate  of  soda  was  employed  m 
instillations  in  the  trachea;  and  although  he  admits  that  the  cases  are  not  sufEL* 
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ieient  to  establisk  incontestably  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  yet  he  thinks 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  the  soda-salt  is  very  probable.  TracneotoDiy  ought 
not  to  be  performed  unless  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  false  membraoe 
exists  in  the  trachea ;  even  when  the  false  membrane  exists,  it  is  useless  to 
icmploy  instillations  when  there  are  symptoms  of  diphtheric  poisoning,  or  vheu 
the  expectoration  of  false  membranes  is  abundant ;  but  when  tracheotomy  has 
been  performed,  and  it  is  determined  to  use  instillations,  then  the  chlorate  of 
Boda  appears  to  assist  the  child  in  discharging  the  false  membranes  which 
oppose  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 


XIII.  On  the  Employment  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Opium  in  Large  Doset  in 
the  Ti-eatment  of  Severe  Puerperal  Diseases.  By  Dr.  E.  Bonfils.  (Bulletin 
General  de  Therapeutiquc,  May  30,  1858.) 

M.  Trousseau  has  lately  employed,  with  considerable  success,  a  method  of 
treatment,  proposed  originally  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  puerperal  diseases.  Tliis 
treatmeut  consists  in  giving  opium  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  lar^  doses  to 
women  in  child-bed  w'ho  are  attacked  with  metro-ovaritis,  peritonitis,  uterine 
phlebitis,  &c.  Among  other  cases,  M.  Trousseau  has  treated  in  this  manner, 
aad  with  success,  a  woman  attacked  with  peritonitis  and  double  pleuro-pneii- 
monia.  He  also  employed  this  plan  in  anotuer  case  of  a  woman  attacked  with 
general  and  very  severe  peritonitis,  which  was  very  rapidly  checked  and  after- 
warcb  cured ;  but  although  the  cure  appeared  to  be  permanent,  the  patient  was 
mifortunately  seized  with  hectic  symptoms  of  an  insidious  character,  and  sunk 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  putrid  infection.  In  the  first  case  the  opium  was 
prescribed  in  pills  and  the  turpentine  in  injections.  At  first  five  centigrammes 
6ibout  one  grain)  of  opium  were  ^iven  in  five  pills,  to  be  taken  daily :  then  the 
dose  was  gradually  augmented  till  it  reached  about  two  grains  a-oay.  'the 
•opium  was  continued,  for  thirteen  davs.  The  turpentine  was  administered  at 
first  in  the  dose  of  ten  grammes  (about  two  drachms  and  a  half)  in  two 
glysters,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening ;  then  the  quantity 
was  progressively  augmented  to  thirty  grammes  (about  seven  drachms  and  a 
half.)  In  the  second  case  the  opium  was  also  given  in  pills,  in  the  dose  of  five 
centigrammes  (about  one  grain)  for  three  days.  The  oil  of  turpentine  was 
administered  by  the  mouth  in  capsules,  each  containing  one  gramme  (about  the 
fourth  of  a  drachm)  of  turpentine ;  six  of  these  capsules  were  taken  every  day, 
and  they  were  continued  for  six  days. 


XIV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation  by  Digital  Compression,  By  M. 
Vanzetti,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Fadaa. 
(Giomale  Veneto  di  Scicnze  Mediche,  April,  1858.) 

-'  From  the  success  which  has  attended  the  treatment  of  aueufisms  by  manual 
compression  of  the  arterial  trunk,  M.  Vanzetti  was  induced  to  apply,  tlie  same 
•Hietnod  to  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  in  those  cases  where  the  artery 
leading  to  an  inflamed  Hmb  b  accessible  to  the  finger.  He  has  several  times 
^had  recourse  to  digital  compression  of  the  femoral,  brachial,  or  sub-olavjian 
artery  in  cases  of  phlepmen,  arthritis,  and  inflammation  of  Uie  flngers,  and  he 
has  obtained  such  decided  effects  by  this  treatmeut,  that  he  has  adopted  it  in 
all  cases  where  it  could  be  practised.  Although  this  method  is  of  course  only 
apnlioable  in  oertam  cases,  yet  it  ia  found  t^t  oompressiou  will  not  only 
quickly  eure  incipient  inflammations,  but  even  i  when  the  inflammatory  pi^QCiess 
u»  made  some  progress,  it  may  be  arrested  by  a  patient  and  persevering  use  of 
tiie  same  lueans;    Thb  plan  of :  digital  eompresaion  had  Joeen  4lrea4jrtpi1^?iQ9cd 
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theoretically  bj  some  authors,  but  it  was  never  employed  by  any  of  them,  and 
it  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  have  also  proposed  tne  use  of  instruments  for 
the  purpose  of  compressing  the  artery,  without  at  the  same  time  interrupting 
the  venous  circulation,  but  M.  Vaiizetti  recommends  that  manual  compression 
should  alone  be  used,  as  being  preferable  to  all  others.  Although  this  method 
of  compression  presents  some  diificulties  in  its  performance,  it  is  oidy  because 
one  or  two  persons  are  sometimes  required  to  apply  it  exactly ;  tlie  surgeoa 
ought,  in  urgent  cases,  to  make  compression  himself  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
this  period  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  diminish  sensibly  the  acuteness  <^ 
the  inflammation,  and  thus  to  save  a  seriously  diseased  limb.  Most  frequently 
the  patient  can  himself  perform  the  compression  of  the  femoral,  or  the  humend^ 
or  even  of  the  sub-clavian  artery  in  cases  of  very  considerable  swelling  of  the 
arm ;  he  will  be  able  very  easily  to  continue  the  compression  for  eight  or  ten. 
minutes,  then  to  leave  off  and  re-commence  after  he  has  rested.  These  short 
intervals  present  no  obstacle  to  the  desired  effect. 

M.  Vanzetti  records  two  cases  treated  bv  digital  compression  in  the  hospital 
at  Padua.  The  first  was  a  severe  case  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  left 
arm,  and  the  second  was  one  of  acute  arthritis  of  the  right  wrist.  In  the  first 
case  the  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  and  a  thread  was  placed  around  it  to 
measure  any  change  in  its  dimensions ;  digital  compression  was  exercised  on 
the  sub-clavian  artery  for  fifteen  continuous  hours,  after  which,  there  was  decided 
relief  of  the  disease  and  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  although  there  was 
subsequently  extensive  suppuration,  yet  the  patient  recovered  completely. 
M.  Vanzetti  thinks  that  suppuration  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  patient 
had  come  earlier  under  treatment,  as  he  was  advised  to  do.  The  second  case 
was  one  of  arthritis,  and  was  treated  by  compression  of  the  brachial  artery, 
which  was  performed  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the  hospital,  and  sometimes 
by  convalescent  patients,  properly  instructed.  The  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
joint  were  distinctly  relieved,  and  the  patient  entirely  recovered  without  the 
adoption  of  any  other  treatment  whaterer.  In  this  case,  the  patient  was  able 
to  oistinguish  whether  the  compression  was  properly  or  improperly  practised 
by  the  amount  of  relief  which  he  experienced. 


XV.  Veratrum  Viride  as  an  Arterial  Sedative :  a  Mutual  Paper  made  up  of 
Contributions  from  the  Members  of  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical 
Society,  Massachusetts.  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
October,  1858.) 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  notice  as  a  medicine  in  the  year  1835,  and  in 
1856  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts  had  its 
attention  invited  to  its  properties.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  constantly  in 
use,  with  results  which  are  believed  to  be  very  important,  its  chief  employment 
being  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  most  inflammatory  affections.  This  species  of 
veratrom  grows  rather  abundantly  in  swamps,  moist  meadows,  oj^en  woods, 
and  along  the  banks  of  mountain  streamlets  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  putting 
forth  its  leaves  in  April  and  beginning  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
officinal  part  is  the  root,  which  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  and  produces  a 
boming  sensation  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces  and  throat, 
together  with  a  sensation  of  dryness  and  heat.  When  dried  and  powdered  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  sternutatory,  and  applied  locally  it  causes  irritation,  rube- 
faction,  and  even  vesication  of  the  skm.  In  relation  to  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, it  is  found  to  contain  gum,  starch,  sugar,  bitter  extractive,  fixed  oily 
matter,  colouring  matter,  gallic  acid,  an  alkaloid  substance  identical  with  ve- 
ratria,  lignin,  and  the  salts  of  lime  and  potassa.  The  alkaloid  principle  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  entirely  soliLole  in  abso- 
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lute  alcohol.  The  tiucture  is  the  preparation  employed  iu  practice.  It  is 
made  by  slicing  the  root,  and  drying  the  pieces  over  a  lumacc,  and  then  tritu- 
rating them,  after  which  the  powder  is  macerated  with  strong  spirit  of  wine. 
The  proportions  employed  arc  about  four  ounces  of  the  powdered  root  to  a 
pint  of  spirit.  This  tincture  has  been  employed  successfully  as  an  arterial 
sedative ;  the  dose  is  one-half  to  two  drops  for  infants,  two  to  five  drops  for 
children,  and  three  to  ten  drops  for  adults.  The  first  indication  of  a  sumcient 
ouantity  having  been  given  ib  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  du^horesis,  and 
tnen  the  dose  must  be  diminished,  or  the  use  of  the  medicine  suspended  for  a 
time.  Although  the  veratmm  albvm  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  experience  has 
akownthat  the  teratnm  viride  very  seldom,  if  ever,  purges.  The  evidence 
Inwught  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  shows  that  the  tincture  of 
Tcratrum  viride  possesses  great  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  attended 
with  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  as,  for  instance,  in  inflammatory 
affections  and  palpitation  of  the  neart.  It  has  been  used  in  pneumonia, 
pleorisjr,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina,  and  its  use  is  always  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  trequency  of  the  pulse.  In  acute  rheumatism  it  is  reported  as 
being  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  Thirty-four  cases  arc  recorded  as  having 
been  treated  by  this  medicine,  "including  cases  of  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  puerperal  fever,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis, 
acute  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever,  and  scarlatina,  and  in  all  the  cases  its 
employment  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Dr.  John  Bell,  in  a  Report  on  Materia  Medica  for  the  year  1857,  published 
in  the  *  North- American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review*  for  September,  1858, 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  upon  the  effects  of  the  veratrum  viride :  "  After  this 
survey  of  tne  different  uses  to  which  veratrum  viride  has  been  put  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  tnown  con- 
cerning its  therapeutical  capabilities.  So  far,  its  use  would  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  febnie  and  inflammatory  diseases ;  but,  if  we  can  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  analogy  which  this  substance  bears  to  the  class  of  sedatives 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  must  Ijclieve  that  its  greater  ran^ 
and  variety  of  application  will  be  found  iu  subacute  and  chronic  affections,  in 
which  the  nervous  system  and  nutrition  are  implicated, — as  in  the  neuroses, 
and  in  scrofula  and  the  secondary  stages  of  syphilis,  as  well  as  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout.  May  it  not  deserve,  in  vanous  cardiac  affections,  espe- 
cially in  hypertrophy,  the  epithet  applied  to  digitalis,  of  its  being  the  opium  of 
tiie  neart  ?  Beyond  the  sedative  action  of  veratrum  viride,  we  have  very  little 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  action  on  the  organism.  Experiments,  both  physio- 
logical and  clinical,  are  wanting  to  show  to  what  extent  it  acts  as  a  diq^ho- 
rctio  or  expectorant,  although  these  properties  are  claimed  for  it  by  its 
eulogists.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  febrile  paroxysm  to  end  in  sweating,  and 
of  pneumonia  to  relieve  itself,  after  a  few  days,  by  copious  expectoration, 
should  make  us  slow  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  an  agent  as  a  diaphoretic  or  an 
expectorant  in  these  diseases,  merely  because  diaphoresis  and  expectoration 
follow  its  use.  The  operation  of  veratrum  viride  m  either  of  these  ways  has 
yet  to  be  tested  by  its  trial  iu  a  much  wider  circle  of  disease,  and  with  more 
guards  against  fallacies  than  have  yet  been  had  recourse  to.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  its  action  on  the  kidneys ;  and  iu  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from 
digitalis.  As  an  adjuvant  and  corrigendum  to  purgatives,  especially  to  those 
of  the  resinous  and  drastic  order,  much  good  might  be  expected  from  veratrum 
viride,  which  in  tins,  as  well  as  in  some  other  particulars,  will  be  found  to 
resemble  hyoscyamine." 
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L  Clinical  Illusirations  of  the  Tatholoay  and  Treatment  of  Delirium  Trement. 
By  T.  La-YCOCK,  M.D.,  &c.     (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1858.) 

Tins  paper  illustrates  by  precept  and  example  the  error  of  the  system  very 
commonly,  though  not  universally,  pursued  of  treating  delirium  tremens  by 
the  administration  of  spirits  and  opium.     Dr.  Lay  cock  ar^es  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  accustomed  stimulus  in  habitual  drunkards  is  not  the  ordinary 
cause  of  an  attack,  but  that  it  is  commonly  brought  on  by  a  prolonged  debauch, 
giving  rise  to  an  intensely  alcoholized  state  of  the  blooa.    His  own  cases 
certainly  bear  out  this  view ;  in  only  one  of  twenty-two  cases  treated  by  the 
author  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  during  the  past  summer  was  there  any 
shadow  of  evidence  of  tlic  delirium  having  been  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
alcohol;  in  all  the  othei-s  the  patients,  when  admitted,  were  under  its  im- 
mediate influence.    If  tlie  disease  be  due  to  the  blood  being  ovcrcbai^ed  with 
alcohol,  Dr.  Lay  cock  argues  that  it  would  be  illogical  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  disease  by  multiplying  the  cause,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  brings 
forward  statistics,  furnished  by  his  own  experience  and  that  of  other  ol)scrvcrs, 
to  prove  positively  the  advantage  of  the  entire  absence  of  alcoholic  stimuli  in 
dehrium  tremens,  and,  negatively,  the  pernicious  effect  that  results  from  their 
administration.    Of  403  cases  treated  in  8^  years  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
according  to  the  routine  system,  with  spirits  and  opium,  101,  or  25  per  cent., 
died ;  of  Dr.  Laycock's  24  cases,  treated  in  the  Infirmary,  none  died,  and  he 
quotes  Dr.  Pcddie's  method  of  treatment  without  opium  as  equally  successful, 
80  patients  who  were  under  that  gentleman's  care  hkving  all  recovered.    With 
reference  to  the  usual  argument  in  favour  of  narcotics  in  delirium  tremens, 
drawn  from  the  patient's  sleeplessness.  Dr.  Laycock  states  that  experience 
abundantly  shows  that  sleep,  and  "  therewith  return  to  health,  will  come  on 
naturally  in  delirium  tremens  without  the  use  of  any  narcotics,  or  even  any 
drugs  whatsoever."    In  addition  to  his  own  cases,  he  refers  to  the  experience 
of  Rnhn,  Esquirol,  Calmeil,  and  Ware.    The  latter  "  treated  29  cases  on  the^ 
expectant  method,  1  died  ;  12  by  emetics,  1  died;  8  with  opium,  4  died." 

The  state  of  the  patient  being  one  of  ffreat  excitement,  he  should  be  placed 
in  circumstances  favouring  repose,  and  the  elimination  of  the  alcoholic  poison 
by  the  natural  emunctories  be  promoted;  food  is  necessary,  because  in  almost 
all  cases  the  absence  of  proper  food  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  super- 
vention of  the  seizure,  and  the  complications,  which  mainly  consist  in  sub- 
inflammatory  states  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  or  kidneys,  should  be 
attacked  by  mild  sedatives  and  depurants.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  so  commonly  associated  with  delirium  tremens,  is  treated 
by' Dr.  Laycock  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  morphia^ 
combined  in  the  form  of  pill ;  but  where  no  such  disorder  exists,  he  finds  the 
hygienic  treatment  sufficient  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulating  and  nervons 
systems,  and  sleep  ensues  without  the  administration  of  medicinal  narcotics. 


IL  /i  tie  Chorea  of  AbyssiMia,  or  Tiaretier,  a  Distinct  Form  of  Disease  f    By 
Dr.  Le  Eot  de  M^ricoukt.  (Archives  Centrales  de  M^decine,  Aout,  1868.) 

Those  who  have  read  Keeker's  *  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  A^es'  will  remember 
that  he  classes  Tigrctier  vith  the  dancing  mania,  and  gives  the  sanction  of 
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authority  to  the  description  of  an  affection  under  that  name  by  Nathaniel 
Pearcc,  an  Englishman,  out  not  a  medical  man,  who  lived  in  Abyssinia  from' 
1810  to  1S19.  Dr.  Dc  Mericourt  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  phenomena  under  discussion,  nor  to  have  been  in 
Abyssinia ;  but,  aft«r  analysing  the  detuls  given  by  Pearce,  who  was  not  a 
medical  man,  and  examining  tne  accounts  of  more  recent  travellers  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  especially  of  Lefebvre,  Petit,  and  Dillon  (two  of  whom  were 
medical  men),  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: — 1.  There  is  not  in 
Abyssinia,  nor  in  the  Tigr6  country,  a  special  endemic  disease  which  desenres 
a  separate  place  in  nosology  under  the  name  of  Tigrctier.  2.  The  desoriptiom 
of  Mr.  Pearce  does  not  prove  that  he  was  witness  of  a  species  of  mania 
analogous  to  the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages.  3.  Uis  description 
presents  no  symptom  characteristic  of  the  neurosis  known  as  chorea.  4.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  more  or  less  faithful  account  of  the  superstitious  praotioes 
employed  in  Abyssinia  for  the  cure  of  diseases  generally,  and  often  aoobtkss 
used  as  means  of  fraud. 


III.  Memorandum  of  New  Facts  relating  to  Epilepsy  consecutive  upon  Lenmt  of 
the  Spinal  Cord,  By  Dr.  E.  Brown-Sequabd.  (Journal  ae  la  Plqn»o> 
logic,  Numero  iii.,  Juillet,  1858.) 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  demonstrated  the 
occuiTcucc  of  epileptiform  seizures  in  animals  in  wnom  a  horizontal  section  of 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  made ;  section  of  the  portion 
intervening  between  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal  and  third  luuibar  vertelva 
being  particularly  liable  to  induce  the  phenomenon.  Tiie  author  now  adds^ 
that  iiaving  been  doubtful  whether  in  these  cases  there  was  a  complete  loss  o£ 
consciousness,  he  has  since  found  that  in  certain  cases  no  signs  of  pain  or  reflex 
action  can  be  elicited  during  the  attacks— viz.,  when  the  transverse  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  made  on  a  level  with  the  last  dorsal  vertebrse ;  he  therefore 
concludes  that  the  convulsive  disease  thus  produced  is  genuine  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Brown-S^^quard  next  discusses  whether  there  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  whicii 
deserves  the  name  of  spinal  epilepsy,  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  epilepsy  which  deserves  this  name,  but  which  is  distinct  from  that  desoiibed 
under  tne  term  by  some  authors.  He  supports  thb  statement  by  reference  to 
experiments  and  to  cases  observed  by  himself  and  others  in  man.  He  observes 
that  when  the  spinal  cord  has  been  nearly  or  entireljr  divided  in  the  dorsal  or 
upper  lumbar  region,  the  reflex  movements  that  occur  in  the  posterior  paralysed 
portion  of  the  body  put  on  an  alternately  tetanic  and  epileptiform  diaracter. 
lie  two  posterior  extremities  will  become  perfectly  stiff,  and  subsequentlv  be 
affected  with  violent,  irregular  clonic  convulsions.  These  attacks  last  uom 
two  to  eight  minutes,  llie  tetanic  stiffness  is  sometimes  so  great  tliat  in 
attempts  to  overcome  it  forcibly.  Dr.  Brown-Sdquard  has  broken  the  bone. 
Tlie  two  posterior  extremities  are  not  affected  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time ;  one  may  be  in  a  state  of  rigid  extension,  while  the  other  is  violently 
agitated  by  clonic  convulsions.  If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  attacked 
with  epileptiform  convulsions,  the  posterior  extremities  are  also  involved  in 
the  convulsions. 

Dr.  Browii-S^quard,  in  the  same  paper,  adverts  to  a  third  point  of  importance 
connected  with  the  production  of  epilepsy,  the  occurrence  of  a  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  circulation  of  bkok  Uqq4 
after  this  contraction  has  ceased.  He  intends  shortly  to  publish  new  resaarphel 
on  these  and  allied  points,  bui  makes  the  preliminary  announcement  that  He 
has  seen  the  contraotion  of  the  oerebrtl  vessels  in  epileptic  animals  at  life 
commencement  of  a  sdzare^  and  that  this  ooateiOlion  lias  been  nbaent  when 
the  cervical  sympathetic  has  been  divided. 
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Vf.  Om  ike  Praciieal  TJte  of  a  Larwtgeal  Speculum  in  the  DiagHom  and  Treahmi 
0/  Dueaset  of  the  Tongue,  By  Dr.  Semeledeb.  (Zeitschrift  der  k.  k. 
GesellBschaft.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien^  July  12, 1858.) 

Ghurcia*,  Czermak,f  and  others,  have  employed  a  specalam  for  the  exami- 
wntion  of  the  fauces  and  the  neighbouring  parts ;  a  starong  light  is  necessary, 
which,  whether  it  be  sunlight  or  artificial  ulumination,  must  &  thrown  on  to 
tlie  speculum,  while  the  observer  protects  his  own  eye  from  the  glare  by  a 
Aade,  similar  to  that  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  speculum  is  to  be  warmed, 
to  prevent  its  being  dimmed  by  the  patient's  breath,  and  its  temperature  may 
be  tested  by  being  applied  to  the  observer's  cheek.  In  patients  whose  velum 
Ipakti  is  not  adherent,  the  soft  palate  should  be  pressed  firmly  upwards  with 
tiie  mirror,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down  behind  the  speculum,  and 
also  because  by  this  means  the  fauces  will  not  be  irritated  and  reflex  action 
excited.  The  patient's  tongue  offers  numerous  impediments,  and  some 
management  and  experience  is  requbite  to  manipulate  properly.  When 
making  an  observation,  the  patient  should  quietly  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  slanting  direction  of  the  speculum  will  enable 
the  observer  to  see  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  introitus 
laryngis.  Within  the  larynx  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  the  chorda 
vo^es,  and  through  them,  with  a  good  light,  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea 
may  be  seen.  Dr.  Semeleder  agrees  with  Dr.  Czermak,  that  occasionally  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  may  be  recognised.  The  amount  of  control  which 
patients  can  exercise  over  different  parts  of  the  fauces  varies,  and  accordingly 
the  extent  of  surface  reflected  in  the  speculum  varies  also. 

The  case  which  Dr.  Semeleder  reports  is  as  follows : — A  girl,  aged  Tourteen, 
came  as  an  out-patient,  with  ulcers  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces,  and  was  cured 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  glycerine,  appliea  locally.  Ten  weeks  after,  she 
returned,  with  a  hard  tuberoulated  nodule  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  two 
lines  long,  covered  with  enlarged  vessels,  which  iu  a  fortnight  was  converted 
into  a  lai^^e  ulcer,  with  hard,  tnick  edges.  Mercurial  treatment  only  aggravated 
the  disease :  improvement  took  place  on  returning  to  iodine  treatment  locally 
and  generally. 

"  On  the  8th  of  April  the  author  commenced  the  use  of  Garcia's  lamigetl 
speculum.  In  the  middle  of  the  tongue  was  a  large  nodule,  and  in  front  a 
dmall  one;  on  the  right  side  of  the  nodules  was  a  deep,  ulcerated  fissure, 
curving  posteriorly  towards  the  mesian  line,  and  terminating  three-quarters  01 
a  line  behind  the  point  of  union  between  the  anterior  papulae  vallatae,  like  a 
button-hole  or  loop-hole,  in  a  hole  which  was  three  lines  in  diameter ;  from  this 
hole  asteroid  fissures  were  g^ven  off,  which  were  partly  lost  at  the  sides,  partly 
disappeared  behmd  the  epiglottis.  The  panills  vallate  of  the  right  sido 
occupied  this  fissure,  and  could  not  therefore  be  seen.  The  epiglottis  and  epi- 
glottic folds,  as  well  as  the  chordae  vocales,  were  somewhat  readened." 

Dr.  Semeleder  found  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  IooelI  application  of  the 
solution  of  iodine  in  glycerine^:  with  much  more  precision  by  the  aid  of  the 
speculum,  and  that  the  curative  process  was  tlius  much  accelerated.  Fresh 
granulations  formed,  and  a  graduzu  contraction  and  cicatrization  of  the  cavity 
ensued. 

Dr.  Semeleder  remarks  that  negative  results — ^i.e.,  the  proof  of  the  parts 
shown  by  the  speculum  bein^  in  a  normal  condition— are  also  useful,  and 
concludes  his  tmper  by  observing  that  by  proper  manipulation  the  use  of  the 
Speculum  faucium  may  be  continued  for  a  09nsiderable  period  at  a  time  without 
giving  rise  to  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  whereas  the  awkward  introduc- 
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-  ^on  of  the  iastrument  would  at  once  give  rise  to  retching  in  the  9ax9e 
Ifidividual. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  paper  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  has  been 
made.  Dr.  Semeleder  has,  in  the  same  journal  (19th  July,  1858),  described  an 
improved  illuminatiDg  mirror  instrument  for  examination  of  the  fauces,  to  be 
worn  as  an  eyeglass  or  a  pair  of  spectacles  by  the  observer.    It  is  described  as 

'  follows :  A  mewlic,  highly-polished  concave  mirror,  eight  centimetres  in  dia- 
jEoeter  horiaontally,  and  with  a  focus  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  centimetres,  is 

^provided  with  a  eeniral  opening,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  which  a  metallic 

•  nut  is  attached,  with  a  perforation  corresponding  to  that  in  the  mirror.  The 
.ant  is  held  by  two  cups,  which  are  pressed  against  one  another  by  two  sprii^ 
given  off  at  the  back  ot  the  mirror ;  tne  nut  is  moveable  on  two  axes,  but  i^mdK- 

•  ciently  fixed  to  retain  any  given  position.  A  concave  disc  oorrespomiing  to 
ihe  circumferancQ  of  the  e^  is  attached  to  the  posterior  sutfaoe  of  the  eape, 
and  fitted  into  the  fnune  of  an  eyegUiss  or  wectacles ;  this  disk  is  also  perf(H«ted, 
jK>  that  there  is  a  continuous  channel  trom  the  mirror  to  the  eye  oi  the 
observer. 


T.  EemariaBle  Case  of  JneuHsm  of  ihe  Thoracic  Aoria.  By  Jomr  H.  PackaAd, 
M.D.    (The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1858.) 

This  case  is  related  by  the  author  because,  as  he  thinks,  the  sternum  had 

perforated,  and  become  enclosed  within,  the  aneurismal  tumour.    It  occurred 

in  a  coloured  porter,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  in  rebruarr,  1868,  eame  under 

Dr.  Packard's  care,  with  a  lump  as  large  as  a  foetal  head  at  the  ujmer  part  of 

.  tiie  sternum,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  median  Hne,  which  had  first  begun 

to  form  in  July,  1857.    The  treatment,  of  course,  was  palliative,  as  there  was 

•  no  doubt  in  regard  to  diagnosis.    An  eccentric  or  expansive  pulsation  was 

,'  visible  all  over  the  tumour ;  but  there  was  no  bellows-murmur  nor  anyUiing 

JUke  a  thrill.    The  clavicles  seemed  to  disappear  at  about  an  indi  and  a  hau 

from  their  sternal  extremities,  but  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  musdes  could  be 

,  traced  on  each  side,  passing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  as  if  to  its 

.  point  of  insertion.    The  man  continued  at  his  work  till  March,  towards  the 

.end  of  which  month  a  rapid  increase  in  the  tumour  ensued.    On  the  fhid  of 

,  May  it  measured  deven  mches  transverselyand  ten  inches  and  a  quarter  from 

.  above  downwards  in  semi-eircumferenoe.   The  upper  part  was  discoloured,  and 

.  9n  the  6Lh  of  Maj  rupture  took  place  externally,  followed  by  severe  hsmor- 

,  riiage,  and  death  m  Uie  ensuing  night. 

Autopsy  ten  hours  and  a  huf  alter  death,  the  tumour  onlj  examined.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac  was  extremely  thin,  the  skin  was  easily  separated  froin 
it,  except  at  the  point  where  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  were  attached ;  their 
lower  part  was  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  their  bonv  connexions  were 
destroyed.  The  sao  contained  an  enormous  clot,  very  firm  oehind  and  below, 
but  the  consistence  gradually  diminishing,  and  its  red  colour  deepening  towards 
the  external  orifice.  On  introducing  the  hand  into  the  cavity.  Dr.  Packard 
found  several  pieces  of  roughened  bone.  "Two  of  these,  evidently  remnants 
of  the  sternum,  lay  free,  surrounded  and  supported  by  half-coagulated  blood ; 
they  were  irregular  in  shape,  bare,  and  erodea,  as  if  by  a  solvent  action  of  the 
blood ;  the  line  of  separation  between  them  was  irregular,  oblique,  and  much 
like  a  fracture.  The  aid  of  the  right  clavicle,  and  the  upper  two  ribs  on  the 
aame  side,  in  a  similar  condition,  projected  through  the  wall  of  the  aac;  both 
atemo-clavicular  articulations  were  absorbed.  Above  the  aeoond  rib  the 
fitemum  was  entirely  gone,  except  a  slender  strip  which  had  formed  its  border 
en  the  left  side ;  the  inner  edge  of  this  strip  was  bevelled  off  internally  by 
absorption.    The  outer  and  front  surface  of  tne  first  rib  on  the  ri^t  side  was 
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VLA  Imre,  and  slightly  hollowed  out  by  the  inressttre  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  It 
would  seem  that  the  dilatation  had  gone  on  so  n^idly  that  the  bones,  so  io 
Bpeak,  were  not  absorbed  quickly  enough,  and  the  waUb  of  the  sac,  even  in  the 
act  of  giving  way  to  them,  formed  adhesions  round  them.*'  The  aorta  was  the 
Tessel  affected  from  about  an  inch  above  its  origin ;  the  tradiea  was  flattened, 
and  the  lungs  perfectly  healthy. 

The  author  has  examined  the  records  of  the  profession  without  meeting  with 
a  similar  case.  He  explains  the  occurrence  thus ;  '^The  periosteum  coverng 
the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum  was  absorbed  beneath  ik» 
pressure  of  the  tumour,  adhesions  meanwhile  forming  between  the  sac  ana  the 
periosteum  around  the  edges  of  the  bone ;  then  the  anterior  mdl  of  the  stto 
ftself  being  broken  down,  the  bone  was  loosened  from  its  anterior  periosteal 
layer  by  the  insinuation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  between  them,  and  dropped 
into  the  cavity,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  thenceforth  consisted  of  two  layers 
— ekin  and  periosteum — the  latter  becoming  lined  by  a  sort  of  seroue  membraBe, 
periii^  by  the  organisation  of  ooaguhi." 


YL  UleeraiioA  of  the  Aorta.    B^  A.  N.  Talley,  of  Orangebuxg,  South  CajDO* 
lina.    (Charlestown  Medical  Journal  and  Keview,  Sept.,  18$8.) 

In  a  female  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  under  Dr.  Talley*s  care  on 
account  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  in  whom  death  ensued  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, the  autopsy  revealed,  in  addition  to  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  the 
loUowing  coiiditions.  The  pericardium  was  greatly  distended  and  of  a  dark 
chocolate  hue,  it  was  occupied  by  a  large  coagulum  surroundii^  the  heart  and 
moulded  to  it.  The  heart  itself  was  healthy  in  appearance,  but  on  opening 
the  aorta  a  circumscribed  ulcer  was  found  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  middle 
jBnger,  which  had  perforated  the  vessel.  From  this  point  to  the  origin  of  the 
Tessel,  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  coated  with  lymphy  deposits.  The  semilunar  valves  were  free  fr6m 
disease.  From  the  character  of  the  ulcer,  its  indurated  edges,  and  the  general 
fspeet  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Talley  concluded  the  disease 
to  be  of  long  stanmn^.  The  coats  of  the  aorta  were  somewhat  thickened  close 
to  the  seat  of  ulceration,  but  the  calibre  of  the  tube  was  not  at  all  increased^ 
80  that  the  disease  presented  nothing  resembling  aneurism.  l%e  symptoms 
Iiavin^  been  eminent^  those  of  the  third  stage  of  phthisis,  the  author's 
attention  was  not  directed  specially  to  the  state  of  the  heart  during  the  patient* s 
life,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  inform  us  whether  the  condition  of  that  or^n 
revealed  by  the  post-mortem  was  attended  by  any  peculiar  phenomena  during 


Yil.  Aneurism  of  the  Hepatic  Artery.    By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wallmann.    (ArcMv 
fiir  Pathologische  Anatomic  una  Physiologie,  Band  xiv.,  Hefte  8  und  4.) 

The  extreme  rarity  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  justifies  our  placing 

the  fbUowing  case  bnefly  before  our  readers.    Mrs.  P ,  widow,  a  native  of 

Bohemia,  aged  thirty-six,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  until  Uiree  months 
before  she  came  under  Dr.  Wallmann's  care.  Since  then  she  had  frequent 
severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  free  intervals,  without  jaundice 
or  disturbttnce  of  the  secretions  or  catamenia ;  she  lost  flesh,  and  the  severity 
of  the  {MRBS  increased.  On  admission  to  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Joseph^ 
Akademie,  Feb.  3rd,  1858,  she  was  much  emaciated ;  heart  and  lungs  normid, 
the  si^een  enlarged,  the  liver  projecting  three  finger-breadths  below  the  ribs, 
md  with  hard  edges;  no  ascites  or  fever ;  the  had  never  had  a  blow  in  thia 
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ijbmxm.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  occurred  daO j,  and  at  the  time  the  epigastri«tai 
iSi.  hepatic  region  were  yerf  tender,  but  not  at  other  times.  The  fceoes  had 
previously  been  firm  and  of  brown  colour,  and  suddenly  became  whitey-gier 
Mit  there  was  no  icteric  hue.  Soon  after  this  chan^  of  colour,  the  distend^ 
eali-bladder  could  be  readily  felt  as  a  smooth  round  tumour.  Ten  days  pMt 
to  death  the  patient  became  intensely  jaundiced,  the  paroxysms  of  nain 
oontinninff,  and  the  liver  increasing  in  hardness  and  size.  Death  occorrea  on 
the  27th  February,  consciousness  being  preserved  to  the  last.  We  can  only 
friake  room  for  the  prominent  points  noted  in  the  autopsy.  The  liver  was 
partially  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  the  peritoneal  covering  thickened,  the 
«rgan  large,  soft,  friable,  and  green ;  the  bihaiy  ducts  of  the  liver  distended,  t&e 
branches  of  the  vena  portse  filled  with  fluid  blood.  The  gall-bladder  wasr  mch 
^alar^d  and  distended  with  thick  bhick  bile,  with  numerous  plates  of  dior 
lestenn ;  the  cystic  duct  was  impervious,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  hquitfe 
duct  distended ;  its  communication  with  the  cystic  duet  was  interrupted  by  a 
tough,  fibroid  plug ;  the  common  duct  was  distended  throughout.  The  stonmdi 
was  contracted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  portion  of  intestine ;  the  intestines  them- 
aelves  were  collapsed.  There  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sanguinolent  seruiti 
in  the  pelvis ;  darkened  coafula  lay  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon,  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  ana  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen.  Between  the  upper 
edge  of  tne  stomach  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver  there  was  a  tumour 
nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  so  as  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
belonging  to  the  lesser  omentum.  At  the  concave  side  oi  the  liver,  near  the 
left  margin,  it  was  intimately  adherent  to  the  hepatic  coat  over  a  space  1^  ku 
by  2  in.  The  tumour  had  an  irregularly  oval  form,  and  at  its  lower  convex 
end,  close  to  the  transverse  colon,  was  a  ragecd  opening  an  inch  and  a  quart(ir 
long,  from  which  a  dark  coa^um  projectea.  Tnis  sac  was  fiUed  widi  c(m- 
Oentric  layers  of  blood  and  fibrine,  weighing  altogether  1^  pounds.  The  sac 
ponsisted  of  dense  walls,  from  two  to  three  lines  thick,  consisting  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  rough  transverse  bands  bridging  across  the  interior.  The  sac 
tested  with  a  broad  basis  upon  the  hepatic  artery,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a  fissure  one  centimetre  (0393  incn)  long,  by  four  millimetres  (0*156  ineh) 
Inroad,  the  edges  of  which  were  hard  and  smooth.  The  hepatic  and  common 
ducts  were  partly  inclosed  in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  portal  vdn  was  partly 
adherent  to  the  posterior  wall. 

The  author  in  his  summary  observes  that  the  aneurism  was  probably  due  to 
i  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial  coats,  which  were  gradually  destroyed  by  pressure 
tod  other  processes,  because  the  arterial  coats  could  onfy  be  demonstrated  at 
the  neck  of  the  arterial  tumour ;  they  were  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  portion 
of  the  sac.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  he  accounts  for  by  the  irritation  of  the 
^branches  of  the  henatic  plexus  enclosed  in  the  sac,  and  the  presstire  exerted 
upon  the  solar  ganglia  and  adjoining  nerves.  For  the  cause  of  the  aneuhsm. 
In:.  Wallmann  can  offer  no  explanation. 


yill.  SomeFaeU  in  Belation  to  the  NoctumallncontiMHce of  UritM  in  Chiitdrem, 
By   Dr.  Adduiell  Hewson.     (The  American  Journal  of  the  ^iedipal 
^  •    Sciences,  Oct.,  1S58.    From  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phyaiciwas  of 
;.     Philadelphia.) 

^  In  the  House  of  Refuge  (of  Philadelphia  P)  there  are  on  an  average  992  bqyii, 
^tod  the  habit  of  wetting  the  bed  had  become  so  prevalent,  that  Dr.  Hewson,  in 
1857,  was  remiested  to  suggest  a  cure.  He  found  that  no  leas  ihftn  78  b^ys 
were  guilty  of  the  practice,  or  a  pronortion  of  about  1  :  3}.  Dr.  Hewson  con- 
sequently subjected  the  whole  estaolishment  to  a  close  critical  inquiry,  and 
Continued  his  observations  for  five  months.    The  results  which  he  gives  are 
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ibr$.vni  from  the  consideration  of  63  of  the  73  cases  which  remained  in 
the  house  daring  the  whole  period;  of  these,  29  were  whites  and  S4 
oegroes^  and  as  the  total  number  of  whites  and  blacks  was  respectivelj 
201  and  91,  the  affection  was  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  among  the  bladbi 
than  the  wlutes.  The  worst  cases  also  occurred  among  the  blacks.  The  average 
age  of  all  was  thirteen  years,  the  extremes  being  seven  and  eighteen  years  | 
the  greatest  number  affected  at  any  given  age  was  9,  the  age  otiDg  fourteen 
The  appetite  was  excellent  in  53,  poor  in  10,  though  only  34  had  the  appearance 
of  good  health ;  24  suffered  from  ascarides,  includmg  5  of  the  6  most  mveterate 
cases.  Herpes  circinatus  occurred  in  7  white  bovs,  and  1  had  itch ;  27  hfk4 
dean,  healthy  tongues,  13  being  white,  14  colourea;  19  had  pale,  putty-lookin|t 
tongues,  8  being  white,  11  coloured;  17  had  a  furred  tongue,  8  bein^  whit^ 
9  btaok ;  26  hs3  1  evacuation  per  diem,  16  from  2  to  4,  blacks  ana  whit^ 
being  equal  in  both  instances.  One  black  boy  had  no  control  over  his  sphinotef 
ani;  20  suffered  from  constipation,  includiug  3  of  the  6  worst  cases,  out  the 
worst  case  of  all  was  regular  lu  his  bowels.  Twenty-seven  of  the  cases  urinatea 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  besides  morning  and  evening  discharge ;  28  passes 
water  more  frequently ;  3  could  give  no  account ;  4  had  no  control  over  the 
bladder  at  alL  The  urine  was  normal  in  colour  in  4C,  very  pale  in  17,  acid  U^ 
alL  Average  specific  gravity  among  whites,  1016,  among  the  bhw^,  1020^ 
IJric  acid  was  deposited  in  31  specimens,  urate  of  ammonia  in  8,  urate  of  sooe 
ill  1>  triple  phospnate  in  1.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  urine  of  each  boy  W4f 
examined  more  than  once.  The  prepuce  and  penis  were  discoloured,  and  iw^ 
former  elongated,  either  from  frequently  pulling  or  scratcliing  or  from  mastuxf 
Nation,  in  no  less  than  46  cases,  21  being  whites,  25  blacks.  Eighteen  boye 
confessed  to  masturbation ;  in  12  there  was  no  suspicion  of  it,  bat  the  remainix^ 
63  were  strongly  suspected,  in  spite  of  their  denial.  The  greatest  number  we|ie 
always  reported  as  having  wetted  their  beds  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nighij^ 
the  smallest  always  on  Sunday  nights;  2  did  it  every  night  without  inier- 
missioQ,  only  12  did  it  once  a  week,  3  not  as  often,  ana  the  remainder  variG4 
from  6  or  7  to  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  diet  on  Wednesday  and  Saturdaf 
was  salt  pork,  or  fish  and  hominy  for  dinner  for  the  coloured  boys ;  the  wkiif 
bovs  had  the  same  on  Saturday  only,  and  fresh  boiled  beef,  soup,  potatoes,  ricei^ 
caobage,  and  bread  on  the  other  days ;  and  for  the  evcnixig  meal  tney  had  mua|i 
and  molasses  regularly  every  evening  except  Saturday  ana  Sunday  evening.  Qu 
the  former  evenmg  they  haa  soup,  on  the  liKtter  bread  and  molasses.  A  sudden 
fall  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer,  or  of  both,  always  appeared  to  increasp 
the  number.  Other  influences  at  work  were  the  better  treatment  of  the  whitjp 
than  the  black  boys,  in  regard  to  ventilation,  exercise,  and  work.         ^  r  i 

The  various  remedies  employed  were  first  bromide  of  potassium  in  2^  i^ 
■S  grain  doses  thrice  daily,  with  which  9  were  cured;  2nd,  tincture  of  sescni> 
duoride  of  iron,  from  three  to  five  drops  thrice  daily  for  six  weeks  (this  fauf4 
entirely) ;  3rd,  cantharides  externally  and  internally  (equally  ineffectual) ;  411^9 
each  boy  suffering  from  constipation  received  a  dose  of  magnesia,  those  who  had 
worms  one  drachm  of  turpentine  and  five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  three 
times  a  day,  and  all  received  five  drops  of  Sauire's  juice  of  belladonna,  prepared 
by  Benttey's  process ;  they  also  had  all  a  ary  supper  of  bread  alone,  as  pre- 
viously ordered,  and  the  cold  douche.  Each  boy  was  made  to  rise  and  mic- 
tuwrte  an  hour  after  retiring  at  night.  A  sudden  diminution  followed,  and  two 
weeks  after  commencement  of  this  plan,  only  four  cases  besides  those  who  wetted 
ihWolothea-in  the  day  were  reported,  and  on  their  sapper  being  reduced  (as  a 
punishment)^  the  former  four  abo  lost  the  bed  habit,  end  those  only  remained 
maeured  who  had  diunud  incontinence,  though  they  were  improved. 
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IX.  On  the  Pmence  of  InotU  in  the  Urine  in  Renal  Diseaees,    By  Dr.  H. 

VoHL  in  Bonn.     (Archiv  fur  Physiologische  Heilkimde.    Jahrgang  1858^ 

Drittes  Heft.) 

Inoslt,  a  saccharine  matter,  stated  by  Lehmann  to  be  incapable  of  vinous 
fennentation,  has  hitherto  chiefly  been  found  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  shows  that  grape-sugar  may  in  diabetes 
mellitus  be  replaced  by  inosit,  the  formula  for  grape-sugar  being  C,^  H„  O^  -j- 
9  HO,  for  inosit  C^  Hjj  O,,  -f  4  HO.  Cloetta  has  recently  shown  that  inosit 
oocurs  in  the  urine  of  persons  affected  with  albuminuria — a  circumstance  that 
sngKested  the  inquiry  to  Dr.  Yohl  which  has  led  to  his  discovery.  In  a  case 
of  (uabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the  test  for  grape-sugar  ceased  to  yield  the  usual 
result,  Dr.  Yohl  subjected  the  urine  to  the  foUowiuff  examination  :-^The 
residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  urine  in  a  water-oath  was  precipitated 
with  caustic  baryta,  ana  the  filtrate  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  weak  spirits  of 
wine  (50  per  cent.'),  a^ain  filtered,  and  the  clear  fluid  mixed  with  strong  alcohol* 
(90  per  cent.)  Cliloride  of  sodium  crvstals  were  deposited  on  the  walla  of  the 
glass  cvlinder,  and  also  shining  crystals  resembling  sulphate  of  lime,  which  on 
oeing  dissolved  in  water  and  aecolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded  on  evapo- 
ration fine  large  tabular  and  columnar  crystals.  The  cirstals  effloresced 
readily,  and  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  yielded  a  residue  of  16  to  17  per  cent. 
Braporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum  foil,  and  then  treated  with 
ddoride  of  lime  and  ammonia,  the  reaction  for  inosit  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Yohl  found  that  the  increase  of  inosit  was  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
diminution  of  the  grape-sugar.  At  last,  when  the  grape-sugar  had  alto^her 
disappeared,  he  was  able  to  obtain  as  much  as  18  to  20  grammes  of  pure  inosit 
ffom  the  urine  passed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Dr.  Yohl  tried  to  convert  grape- 
sagar  directly  into  inosit,  but  this  he  failed  in  achieving.* 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  JoHK  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

1.  On  a  New  EUutie  Bandog  in  Fracture  of  the  Jaw.    By  Prof.  Boijissow. 
(Bulletin  G^ndral  de  Th^rapeutiqae,  tome  Iv.,  pp.  13  and  62.) 

Iir  this  paper,  Professor  Bouisson,  of  Montpellier,  describes  a  new  form  of 
bandage,  wiiich  he  has  found  very  useful  in  tne  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  which  being  constructed  of  elastic  material,  allows  of  the  com- 
biaation  of  solidity  with  the  amount  of  mobility  requisite  for  carrying  on  masti- 
cation, insalivation,  deglutition,  and  speaking.  The  point  of  support  is  derived 
fiNHn  the  cranium,  by  means  of  an  open  skull-cap,  constructed  of  broad  strips 
^  leather  or  jean.  One  of  these  banos  passing  in  &ont  of  the  forehead,  encirclea 
tiie  cranium  below,  and  another  passes  along  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
above,  being  joined  to  the  first  at  its  two  extremities,  and  oy  two  transverse 
Woids.  l>^ext^  a  sling,  composed  partly  of  leather  and  partly  of  caoutchouc,  is 
nicely  padded  and  adapted  to  the  chin,  and  is  then  attached  on  each  side  by 
meaus  of  two  leather  straps  and  buckles,  to  the  band  of  the  skull-cap,  a  hon> 
aontal  strap  being  attached  behind,  opposite  the  mastoid  process,  ana  a  vertiiad 
strap  in  fi*ont,  opposite  the  coronoid  process.  The  amount  of  support  may  be 
aaaily  regulated  oy  means  of  the  buckles,  and  its  lightness,  suppleness,  and  ease 
of  application  render  the  apparatus  not  only  an  effectual,  but  a  comfortable 
means  of  adjustment.  It  secures  effectual  adaptation  of  parts,  and  with  modifi- 
cations may  serve  also  in  compound  and  comminuted  fracture,  as  also  in  a 
variety  of  other  accidents  and  diseases  of  the  jaw. 

■  Want  of  space  oompels  us  to  postpone  aeveral  intereetiDg  trticlet.— Go. 


IS^ftj  QumrUrly  Report  on  Surg$r^  2^tk'^ 

IL  On  Intra-Ocular  Hismorrhage  after  Extraction  of  Oataraci.  By  Dr.  BiVAUiy ! 
L\NDRA.u.    (AnnaLes  d'Oculistique,  tome  xl.,  pp.  129-137.) 

In  relatiou  to  a  clinical  lectnre  upon  this  accident,  by  Mr.  White  Cooper, 
Dr.  Rivaud  Landrau  observes  that  in  more  than  2000  operations  for  extraction, 
performed  during  seventeen  years*  si)ecial  practice  at  Lyons,  he  has  only  met 
with  this  complication  in  four  instances,  the  particulars  of  which  he  furnishes 
in  the  present  communication.  He  rejects  Mr.  Cooper's  hypothetical  explana- 
tion that  the  occurrence  is  produced  by  reason  of  the  complication  of  the  case 
by  the  existence  of  deep-seated  disease  of  the  eye.  In  his  own  cases  he  has 
found,  notwithstanding  their  differences  in  other  respects,  there  has  always  ' 
been  an  evacuation  of  vitreous  humour,  either  taking  place  during  the  operation 
itself,  or  resulting  afterwards  as  the  consequence  ot  a  contusion.  The  portion 
of  the  humour  which  remains,  being  propelled  forwards  during  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  ocular  muscles  which  ensues,  becomes  detached  from  the 
choroid,  and  the  hajmorrhage  is  the  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  minute 
vessels  meandering  in  the  hyaloid  and  between  it  and  the  choroid.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  should  furnish  the  blood,  as  supposed 
by  some  authors,  so  considerable  is  the  quantity  sometimes.  Mr.  Cooper  be- 
lieves that  the  detachment  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  consequence,  not  the  cause 
of  the  hsemorrhage ;  but  tliis  gives  no  explanation  of  the  rupture  of  the  small 
bloodvessels,  to  which  the  haemorrhage  is  due.  This  hajmorrhage  is  to  be  found 
whenever  there  is  a  considerable  escape  of  the  vitreous  humoui* ;  and  as  the 
haemorrhage  is  in  the  author's  view  but  a  consequence  of  such  escape,  its 
prevention  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  measures  which  prevent  the  loss  of  this 
substance. 


III.  On  Mercurial  Disease  and  Syphilis,     Bv  Prof.  Lobinsee.    (Wien 

Med.  Wochenschrift,  Nos*]  19-21.) 

Professor  Lorinser  observes,  that  ever  since  mercury  has  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  practitioners  have  never  been  wanting  who  protested 
against  its  use  as  something  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  Still,  whatever  its 
opponents  might  advance,  mercury  has  always  emerged  anew  after  the  contest, 
this  arising,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  arguments  opposed  to  its  employment 
not  beinff  clear  and  incontradictable,  and  on  the  other,  from  its  supporters 
being  able  to  point  to  tiie  apparent  success  of  their  mode  of  treatment.  Two 
important  discoveries,  however,  of  the  present  time  may  assist  in  the  scientific 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  first  is  that  of  Melsens,  who  has  shown  that 
iodide  of  potassinm  is  a  means  by  the  agency  of  which  lead  or  mercury  that 
may  have  lain  concealed  in  the  system  for  even  years  becomes  excreted ;  ami 
the  other  b,  that  the  minutest  traces  of  quicksilver  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine,  sweat,  or  saliva  by  means  of  the  electrolytic  test,  so  ably  handled  by 
Professor  Kletsinsky.  The  author^s  attention  had  been  already  attracted  by 
the  fact  of  the  extremely  rapid  infiuence  exerted  by  the  iodide  in  certain  case* 
of  pains  in  the  bones,  and  optic  and  serpiginous  cutaneous  ulcers ;  and  whils 
certain  experiments  in  treating  syphilis  were  being  carried  on  in  1856  at  ih^ 
Wieden  Hospital,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject  closeljs 
and  has  oontmued  so  to  do,  the  conviction  becoming  forced  on  his  mind  that 
the  benefit  derivable  from  the  iodide  is  reallv  due  to  its  expelling  merooiy 
previously  given,  perhaps  years  since.  The  following  are  the  ooncXusions  m 
arrives  at : 

1.  That  mercury,  whether  administered  internally  or  externally,  may  r^- 
main  for  years  within  the  body,  without  a  trace  (under  ordinary  cirouin* 
stances)  being  detectible  in  the  urine.  Numerous  trials  made  upon  patients  to 
whom  mercury  had  been  given  amply  proved  this;  but  it  is  not  meant  to  b« 


fMbfA  thcli  where  Jaige  quantities  of  mercury  hare  beea  thrown  in,  tkat  tUa 
f(^  not  be  aoBietuKiQS  Selected  in  the  urine  or  sweat,  as  it  is  also  in  the  saHrt 
iln^EPg  salivation.  ^  By  the  employment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  the  mep- 
cory  contained  in  the  body  is  expelled  in  the  urine,  so  as  to  become  dettotibl^ 
Wjaeans  of  the  electrolytic  chemical  analysis.  The  expulsion  does  not  always 
\iik»  place  immediately,  several  days  sometimes  first  elapsinc;.  3.  Ail  those 
{(urms  of  disease  which  exhibit  a  rapid  decrease  proportionately  to  the  exere- 
tfon  of  the  mercury,  and  which  disappear  when  this  is  entirely  expelled,  can 
fidily  be  regarded  as  mercurial  disease,  which  can  only  be  said  to  be  completely 
Qliced  when  no  more  mercury  i^peart  in  the  urine  under  the  continued  use  of 
tjb0  iodide.  All  the  symptoms  which  thus  can  be  referred  to  hfdrai^gyroeib 
ijjaappear  with  remarkable  rapiditr  under  the  use  of  the  iodide ;  wnile  in  other 
Oimes»  when  no  mercury  can  be  detected,  the  iodide  exerts  no  effect.  4.  The 
ttmptoms  gradually  produced  bv  the  long  sojourn  of  mercury  in  the  system 
cSffer  essentially  frOm>  tluise  which  immedi^ely  result  from  recent  merounaiisa- 
tion^  The  symptoms  of  this  chronic  hydrargyrosis  are  indeed  far  less  known 
than  those  of  the  acute  form ;  one  very  remarkable  thine  is,  that  the  symp- 

gm6  of  a  dironio  hydraiigyrosis  may  be  thrown  in  the  ba(U[ground,  and  seem 
r  a  length  of  time  to  have  undergone  improvement  throud  the  occuneace 
5||fanewand  acute  mercurializatLon.  5.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  hydraigy* 
rbsis  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  mistaken  for  those  of  syphilis,  and 
admetimes  for  those  of  gout,  or  the  ordinary  nervous  and  abdominal  affections  ; 
and  only  very  rarely  has  their  true  nature  been  apprehended.  6.  As  hitherto 
chronic  hydrargyrosis  has  not  been  clearly  distinguished  from  syphilis^  both 
conditions  having  been  usually  treated  alike,  all  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilia 
oik  record  are  only  of  doubtful  value ;  and  new  observations,  founded  upon  a 
physico-chemical  diagnosis,  so  as  accurately  to  distinguish  between  hydrargy- 
90^  and  syphilis,  are  required. 

XlST.  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  Symptoms  of  Syphilis,    By 
,   M.  HxaviEUX.    (Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique,  tome  liv.  pp.  441  &  529.) 

.  '1.  Phayedtenic  Chancre,  M.  Hervieux  observes  that  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  disease  which  produces  such  rapid  local  destruction  should  have  been  met  b^ 
means  rivalling  it  in  energy  and  celerity  of  action,  such  as  the  butter  of  anti- 
mony, the  various  forms  of  caustic,  the*  actual  cautery,  &c.  But  although  ail 
those  means  have  been  successful  in  some  cases,  it  is  certain  that  they  hare 
still  oftener  failed,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  generally  abandoned. 
There  is  oue  means,  however,  which,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Sioord,  has  proved  of 
indubitable  advantage— viz.,  the  carbo-sulphuric  paste,  prepared  by  mixing 
aplphuric  acid  with  powdered  v^etable  charcoal,  m  sufficient  proportions  to 
fdrm  a  semi-solid  paste.  When  applied  to  the  chancre  this  soon  dries,  fonrniig 
It^  black  crust,  which  intimately  adlieres  to  the  tissues,  and  only  falls  off  after 
several  days,  leaving  a  clean  sore,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  a  cicatrized  suifaee. 
In  the  author's  practice,  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  at  the  commencementL 
Wb  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It 
iaduees  generally  a  burning  pain,  the  intensity  ana  duration  of  which  are  in 
yiropodion  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  chancre,  as  also  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  parts  affected.  Very  well  borne  by  some  patients, 
tiie  pain  induces  in  others  the  most  horrible  torment.  Chloroform  would  in 
feudi  nervous  and  irritable  subjects  save  this  suffering.  The  pain,  upon  an 
average,  lasts  half  an  hour.  In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  two  appUcatkmttr 
nade  oy  means  of  m  pencil  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours^  generally 
krroois  the  progeess  of  the  blood.  If,  however,  the  chancre  be  oompiicatei 
widh  gangrene,  hospital  gangrene,  or  diphtheria^  four,  five,  or  even  six  iq^plieif- 
V^^requimL  .^nt.wilcm.  two  or  three  of  these  aeem  to  be  wiuMtt 
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ms  effeet,  there  is  no  use  going  on  with  the  iodine,  anda  solation  of  nitrate  t/[ 
•ilrer  (fiye  parts  to  tiiirty)  should  be  substituted.  When  the  iodine  treatment 
has  been  followed,  M.  Hervienx  has  never  known  the  wiorst  foim  of  phagedarda 
jpersbt  beyond  a  week. 

2.  Suppumiing  Bubo.  The  author  has  nerer  himsdf  treated  bubo  by  stnali^ 
•ingle,  or  multiple  openings,  but  he  has  met  with  cases  wbioh  have  oeen  so 
treated,  and  which,  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  have  exhibited  fbtulons 
tracks,  extensive  detachment,  thinning  and  changes  in  the  skin,  together  with 
an  utter  indisposition  to  heal.  After  waiting  two  or  three  weeks  in  vain  lor 
the  spontaneous  closure  of  these  fistulse,  he  has  had  to  lay  them  freely  opent 
The  prevention  of  deformity  by  these  small  apertures,  as  proposed  by  Vidid^ 
is  frequently  not  attained,  for  not  only  may  fistulous  tracks  become  established^ 
hut  the  apertures  themselves  may  become  transformed  into  chancrous  ulcera* 
tions.  As  a  ^neral  rule,  M.  Hervieux  makes  a  large  opening,  and  that  as  early 
as  possible,  cicatrizatiou  taking  place  most  rapidly  unaer  these  circumstances. 
When  the  opened  bubo  is  transformed  into  a  strumous  or  chancrous  ulcer,  or 
the  two  combined,  with  the  possible  complication  of  phagedaenism,  he  treats  it 
by  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver^ 
washing  it  out  also  with  chlorine  lotions  several  times  a  day;  and  he  has  never 
found  any  ulcer  resisting  treatment  longer  than  six  weeks,  the  majority  becoming 
healed  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 

3.  Coudylomata  {Plaques  muqueuses).  Although  the  author  believes  the 
practice  he  recommends  under  the  former  heads  may  require  additional  oonflr« 
mation  from  more  extensive  practice  than  his  own,  in  the  matter  of  condylomata 
he  can  speak  more  positively.  If  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  aa 
actual  specific,  it  acts  with  such  rapidity,  certainty,  and  efficacy,  as  to  call  for 
the  highest  recommendation.  However  confluent  they  may  be,  and  whatever 
extent  of  surface  they  may  occupy,  however  infectious  the  aiseharge  they  g;iva 
out,  and  even  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  thickness,  provided 
that  they  are  not  too  hypertrophied  and  have  not  undergone  some  of  the  trans- 
formations they  are  susceptible  of,  they  will  wither,  die  away,  and  disappear  in 
the  course  of  some  days,  if  every  part  be  painted  daily  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  five  parts  to  thirty  of  water.  Baths  should  be  simul- 
taneously used,  seeing  the  part  which  dirt  liabitually  takes  in  the  production 
of  this  accident.  Repeated  trials  have  convinced  the  author  that  tois  success 
is  quite  independent  of  internal  treatment.  When,  however,  the  condylomata 
have  become  transformed  iato  a  vast  vegetating  surface,  of  great  thickness,  the 
nitrate  ceases  to  be  of  avail ;  and  in  one  aggravated  case  mentioned,  the  pure 
nitric  acid,  repeatedly  applied,  was  of  service. 

4.  SypAiiides.  Under  this  head  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his  trial,  m 
ten  cases,  of  M.  Cull^ricr's  plan  of  treating  syphilitic  eruptions  by  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  chest.  Although  at  first  prepossessed  against  it,  he  now  speaks 
highly  in  its  favour.  Excluding  the  slight  roseolar  forms,  which  ^t  well  of 
themselves,  the  author  oftenest  employed  blistering  in  the  papular  form  of  the 
disease,  and  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  remedy  best  succeeded.  A  sin^ 
blister  will  exert  a  notable  modification  on  chronic  papular  syphilides,  wlviek 
have  existed  during  several  months.  One  case  of  syphilitic  lichen,  which 
had  lasted  a  year,  and  for  which  all  kinds  of  active  internal  treatment  hod  bee*, 
tried,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  week,  during  which  three  large  blisters 
were  successively  applied  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  tne  thorax. 
The  squamous  form  resisted  their  action  more,  but  still  in  two  cases  of 
psoriasis  undoubted  amendment  was  observable,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  scales 
were  detached.  In  the  pustular  form,  some  oases  of  syphibtic  acne  wcve 
rapidly  cured.  M.  Hervieux  has  not  tried  blistering  in  syphilitie  impetigo  oi 
the  face  and  hairy  scalp,  having  found  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  aihrtr 
Aolution^  after  poultiekig  off  the  erusts,  veryeneaciiMlSy  cnpenin  fery  iiiTeterale 
cases. 
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V.  On  the  TreatrufU  of  Sprain  by  Friction  and  Shampooing.    By  M,  GlBiJBJ>. 

(Mouiteur  des  Hopitaux,  No.  140.) 

In  this  paper,  laid  before  the  "  Acad6mie  de  M^decine,"  M.  Girard  states 
that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  plan  of  treatment  he  describes  by 
the  manipulations  of  an  empiric.  So  snccessful  were  these  in  a  bad  case  of 
sprain,  that  he  determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  as  the  result  of 
numerous  trials,  he  now  proposes  what  he  believes  to  be  a  very  effectual  and  a 
rapid  procedure,  for  the  treatment  of  what  too  often  proves  a  very  tedious  and 
s^ous  affection. 

No  matter  what  the  severity  of  the  sprain  may  be,  its  treatment  should  be 
commenced  bv  the  gentlest  friction,  the  points  of'^the  fingers  scarcely  touching 
the  skin.  After  practising  such  frictions  from  below  upwards  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  it  will  be  almost  always  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
can  be  borne,  and  this  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner  for  half-an-hour  without 
the  patient  declaring  that  his  pain  is  notablv  relieved.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
when  the  patient  can  bear  the  weight  of  tne  hand,  we  proceed  to  the  sham- 
pooing. This  is  performed  not  only  with  the  fingers  (which  kept  close  together 
auring  the  frictions,  are  now  to  be  separated,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  various 
sinuosities  of  the  part),  but  also  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  joint  ana  surrounding  parts.  The  hand  in  both  this  and  the  former 
part  of  the  procedure  should  be  smeared  with  some  fatty  body,  such  as  almond 
oil,  so  as  to  render  its  movements  more  soft  and  easy.  The  shampooing  must 
be  performed  in  the  gentlest  manner,  without  shocks,  directed  from  below 
upwards,  and  acting  not  only  on  the  painful  points,  but  upon  all  those  that  are 
tumefied. 

If  pain  is  excited  by  an  attempt  at  moving  the  joint,  we  must  return  to 
shampooing  until  new  trials  have  proved  that  flexion  and  extension  cease  to 
excite  painful  sensations.  Such  movements  would  be  verypainful,  or  even 
dangerous,  if  performed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  treatment.  Tiiey  do  not,  how- 
ever, constitute  any  part  of  the  treatment  itself,  and  are  only  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  appreciating  the  results  derived  from  the  shampooing.  In  several 
cases  in  which  the  cure  had  been  considered  as  complete,  the  pains  have 
returned  next  day,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  A  single 
re-application  of  the  shampooing  has  sufficed  to  dissipate  them,  and  in  most 
cases,  twenty-four  hours*  rest  ana  the  appHcation  of  a  oandage  moistened  with 
spirit  of  camphor,  has  sufficed  for  this.  This  bandage,  indeed,  is  useful  in  all 
cases,  and  should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  procedure  is  applicable  to  both  old  and  recent  sprains,  and  even  when 
there  has  been  present  also  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  shampooing  has  effected  a 
remarkable  diminution  of  pain  and  swelling,  enabling  the  surgeon  sooner  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  case.  Several  cases  of  severe,  recent,  and 
old  sprains  are  referred  to,  in  which  two  or  three  hours  of  this  shampooing 
process  has  effected  an  entire  cure. 


VI.  On  the  Treatment  of  Burnt  by  the  Permanent  Warm  Bath.    By  Dr.  PaS8A« 
VAKT.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  36,  38,  and  39.) 

The  occasion  of  this  communication  was  furnished  by  the  explosion  of  a  Are- 
work  factory  at  Frankfort,  which  gave  rise  to  the  loss  of  fourteen  lives.  Thir- 
teen persona  were  taken  to  the  hospital  exhibiting  almost  every  stage  of  burn, 
some  of  them  scarcely  aware,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  they  had 
b^n  burned,  although  their  sufferings  after  admission  soon  became  excessive. 

Ail  the  cases  admitted  were  treated  by  the  pennanent  warm  bath,  where  this 
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couM  be  applied,  and  where  it  could  not,  compresses  dipped  in  warm  water 
were  substituted.  This  course  was  pursued  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
former  experiments  made  bj  the  autnor,  and  the  anaiogj  prevailing  between 
bums  and  other  surgical  affections  in  which  the  baths  have  proved  so  efficacious 
in  the  hands  of  Langenbeck.*  The  limb  was  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  which 
was  filled  with  warm  water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  27°  B,.;  the  water  being 
usually  changed  twice  aday,  and  in  the  event  of  excessive  dischar^,  oftener. 
If  after  some  weeks  maintenance  in  the  vessel  the  patient's  position  became 
iiiLsome,  moistened  compresses  were  substituted.  The  first  effect  produced  bj 
the  bath  was  an  immense  abatement,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  excessive  pain — constituting  in  fact  the  completest  anodyne  — * 
an  advantage  of  sufficient  moment,  even  supposing  no  other  was  derived. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  dried  and  hardened  tissues  became  completely  pene- 
trated with  water  and  thoroughly  softened,  and  the  destroyed  parts  were  more 
easily  separated  and  cleansed  away.  The  wound  was  thus  kept  constantly  clean 
and  free  from  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  the  danger  of  absorption  of  pus  and 
of  pysmia  was  diminished.  The  healing  of  the  wound,  too,  takes  place  more 
rapidly  under  water,  being  promoted  probably  by  the  equable  temperature  and 
moderate  compression  of  the  water,  and  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  met»- 
morphic  and  endosmotic  processes. 


Vn.  On  Calculous  Diseases  in  Hungary,    By  Prof.  Balassa^     (Wien 
Medicimsche  Wocheusclmrt,  Nos.  25  and  26.) 

This  communication  formed  an  answer  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  Professor 
Gross  of  Louisville,  U.S.,  for  the  puroose  of  obtaining  statistical  information 
relating  to  calculous  disease.  Nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  affection  that 
occur  m  Hungary  are  brought  to  the  Pesth  Hospital ;  and  during  Professor 
Balassa's  twelve  years  (1843-55)  officiating  in  the  surgical  clinic  he  has  met 
with  135  cases  of  stone.  In  regard  to  age^  21  of  the  patients  were  between 
one  and  seven  years  old ;  32  between  eight  and  fifteen ;  47  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-five;  27  between  twenty-six  and  fifty;  6  between  fifty-one  and 
sixtjr ;  and  2  between  sixty-one  and  seventy.  It  is  thus  seen  how  laree  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  occur  among  the  young,  100  of  the  135  being  less  than 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  while  a  uirge  proportion  of  the  cases  having  been 
long  neglected,  might  be  referred  back  auite  to  childhood.  We  mav  add  to 
these,  49  cases  of  stone  treated  at  the  Children's  Hospital  during  tne  same 
period  of  time ;  so  that  stone  in  Hungary  ohiefiy  occurs  in  childhood  and  youth. 
Of  the  135  cases,  82  occurred  in  the  peasant  class,  and  39  among  mechanics, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  therefore,  much  preponderating.  Tneir  especial 
prevalence  amongst  the  poorer  classes  is  farther  snown  by  tne  experience  of 
the  author  in  private  practice,  he  never  meeting  it  among  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  difference  in  mode  of  life  and 
alimentation,  the  wholesome  food  of  childhood  bein£[  frequently  replaced  bj 
oarboniferous  food  of  difficult  digestion.  This  view  is  farther  borne  out  by  the 
analysis  of  83  of  the  calculi  that  were  removed.    A  long  account  of  these  is 

g'ven ;  but  we  have  only  space  to  state  that  great  preponderance  of  the  oxi^ 
tes  and  urates  was  observable,  especially  of  the  former.  The  prevention  of 
such  calculous  formation  would  be  best  sought  by  an  amelioration  of  the 
regimen  of  the  classes  amongst  which  the  disease  almost  exclusively  prevails  in 
Hungary. 

Professor  Baiassa  observes,  that  according  to  his  experience  catarrh  of  the 
bladder  never  accompanies  the  oxalates  or  urates;  but  in  the. case  of  phos* 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chimrgieal  Review,  vol.  xrii.,  p.  6S1. 


phatic  Qslaafi  it  ia;  always  met  with  to  a  considerable  and  obstinaie  eziteiit^  the 
urine  being  acid  in  the  former  and  alkaline  in  the  latter  case. 

Of  the  135  stone  cases,  in  13  no  operation  was  performed  on  account  o£  ,an 
ell^reme  degree  of  consecutive  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  a  disordered. 
oMition  of  the  general  system.  In  122  cases  operations  were  resorted  1^;^ 
itlAough  in  some  of  the  instances  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,' m2uU! 
Hitiph  as  chronic  nephritis,  obstmate  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages,  aiid, 
tik^ous  other  ill  oonsequences  of  the  presence  of  calculus  were  present.  Wh^-' 
eVet  by  proper  care  and  treatment  the  symptoms  of  these  diseased  conditions' 
iN^  ameliorated,  and  the  state  of  the  general  health  became  materially  Ttt^" 
ipMed,  the  operation  was  undertaken  upon  the  old  maxim,  tmcfps  remediu^ 
mi^vi  quam  nvllum,  in  several  cases  with  success,  but  in  5  others  with  a  fatid 
iftStle.  In  2  of  these  cases  there  was  found  a  high  degree  of  excentric  hyper- 
trdpby  of  the  calices  of  the  kidney  and  ureters,  and  in  two  others  renal  atroplty. 
In  1  case  the  ri^t  ureter,  excessively  dilated,  had  become  affixed  to  the 
eifiettm  through  prior  exudation ;  an  intercommunication  had  formed  betweibar 
th&  two  parts,  and  through  this  aperture  a  lumbricus  had  passed  along  tlie 
uy^r  into  the  bladder.  That  a  diseased  condition  of  the  urinary  organs 
should  not  always  contra-indicate  an  operation,  the  Professor  has  had  many 
(^pdrtnnities  of  learning  in  the  course  oi  his  practice.  £ven  abundant  puiii;,-' 
lent  deposit  may  indicate  dbease  of  only  one  kidney,  and  the  individual  be 
siived  by  the  operation,  through  the  other  kidney  still  performing  its  functions^ 

';The  n^lected  and  complicated  conditions  of  the  cases  that  usually  are 
bl^Ofu^t  to  the  author's  clinic  have  led  to  his  resorting  to  lithotrity  in  a  com: 
paratively  small  number,  being  compelled  to  abstain  from  it  on  account  of  th^' 
eUsessive  hypersemic  irritability  ot  the  bladder,  and  the  frequent  attacks  6f 
inflammation.  For  the  same  reason  his  lithotrity  operations  have  been  \^ 
stHicessful  than  the  general  statistics  of  the  operation  would  lead  as  to  exp^t. 

'  Of  the  122  operations,  92  were  lithotomy  and  30  lithotrity ;  11  of^  the 
former  cases  (11*95  per  cent.),  and  5  of  the  latter  cases  (16*66  per  oetttiV 
djfing.  Of  the  11  deaths  after  lithotomy,  5  took  place  from  chronic  disease  Of 
t£e  JLidnej,  and  1  from  epidemic  l^pnus,  the  remaining  5  succumbing  to^ 
iiftflammatioh  of  the  bladder  and  pentoneum  coming  on  from  the  third  to  ther 
fifth  day  after  the  operation.  Strictly  speaking,  these  were  the  only  eascB 
which  died  as  the  immediate  consequenee  of  the  operation  when  performed  in 
suitable  cases,  reducing  the  mortality  in  fact  to  5*43  per  cent.  Of  the  5  deaths 
following  lithotrity,  1  took  plaee  from  phthisis,  2  trom  chrouie  renal  suppu- 
ration, and  1  from  recent  uepliritis ;  2  of  the  deaths  alone  were  in  fact  directly 
i^trrible  to  the  operation,  giving  the  mortality  of  6*66  per  oent.  Fivtutaus 
Qj^enings  into  the  rectum,  or  infiltration  of  urine,  did  not  take  pkoe  after  Mi^ 
qI  the  lUkoiomy  operations ;  but  extraction,  on  account  of  the  large  sis*  Qc 
the  stone,  being  very  difficult  in  several  cases,  peritoneal  and  vesical  UB(flaiH<* 
mstion  not  infrequently  followed,  and  in  5  instances  terminated  fatally,  WiUl 
t)u9  exception  of  7  cases,  the  stone  was  extracted  entire  in  aU.  The  diamlb«r 
at  the  largest  stone  in  the  collection  measures  two  inches  five  lines,  m^^i. 
q^culi  it  was  somewhat  above  two  inches,  and  in  24  it  varied  between  one  hiqk 
iMid  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  heaviest  stone  extracted  weighed  }^  gr^  t&k 
suod  the  lightest  gr.  xviL  It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  135  oasea^  1  o|u^ 
if^s>  a  female^and  she  was  tieatm  by  lithotrity.  .     .  - 

;  rrofessor  Bakssa  recommends^  after  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  applioa^bioA 
of.  some  oiled  strips  of  linen  rag  along  the  trade  of  the  wound,  he  having  lowA 
it  a^;ood  preoauUonary  measure  for  the  prevention  of  infiltraUon  of  urine^,^ 
tae  irritation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  this  fluid,  eapeeia%  whoB  tfaysy  hftf? 
Veil  jnuch  ocmtused  during  the  exj^naotion  of  a  laiige  flio^ 
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VIII.  On  (he  Treaimcnt  of  Hemia  by  Skctricify,    Bj  Dr.  ClemXNS. 

(Deutsche  Klinik,  No;  34.) 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  the  author  intends  publishing  upon  tbd 
therapeutical  application  of  electricity — a  subject  that  has  engaged  his  attentioa 
fbr  some  years  past.  He  first  employed  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  inffuiiMi 
hdmia  in  1 850,  and  has  frequently  had  recourse  to  it  since  then.  The  netnua 
being  reduced,  And  the  patient  placed  in  the  semi-recumbent  position,  the  baP 
of  the  conductor  is  carried  as  far  into  the  hernial  canal  as  possible,  and  tjj^ 
application  of  the  electricity  continued  during  five  minutes^  ita  power  beisig 
increased  day  by  day.  After  a  few  stances  the  mouth  of  the  nng.  beccHua 
diminished  in  size,  toe  finger  is  introduced  with  more  diffilculty,  and  the  henua 
will  not  descend  so  easily  as  heretofore.  The  electricity,  too,  exerts  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  peristaltic  intestinal  motions,  augmenting  and  rega* 
lating  these,  and  thus  preventinff  the  same  relaxed  portion  of  intestine  from 
always  lying  opposite  the  hernial  aperture.  A  state  of  obstinate  constipaiiflifi 
becomes  chan^d  for  one  of  regular  action,  and  many  old  disordered  conuiiont' 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  become  relieved.  When  the  hernia  has  been  receii;^ 
produced,  no  means  act  with  so  much  certainty  and  rabidity ;  and  a  case,  m 
referred  to  of  a  young  man  who  acquired  dounle  inguinal  nernia  (hiriDg  all. 
effort  to  raise  a  heavy  ourden,  and  which  was  completely  cured  after  tweim 
9&iHces,  although  these  were  not  commenced  until  a  week  after  the  accideiX 
Under  its  agency  recent  hernia  is  rapidly  returned ;  but  the  author  has  ^ot 
yet  tried  it  in  a  case  of  complete  incarceration.  Among  the  27  cases  in  whK^ 
it  has  been  resorted  to.  none  have  manifested  the  slightest  ill  cousequences. 
Dr.  Clemens  prefers  static  electricity  to  galvanism,  and  administers  it  by  xneaQS 
of  the  Leydcn  phial. 

Another  apphcation  of  electricity  by  the  author  consists  in  a  galvanio  heiB|a 
truss,  for  a  aescription  of  the  constmction  of  which  we  must  refer  to, his 
^per.  By  its  agency  a  feeble  but  constant  galvanic  stream  is  kept  applied. 4^9! 
w  ring,  and  large  hernias  soon  become  easily  retaiued  which  before  h^d 
resisted  the  lar^t  trusses  and  the  strongest  springs.  Of  late  the  author  baa 
constructed  a  pile  of  silver  and  copper  coins,  and  the  effects  of  so  small  9fL 
I4)paratus  have  often  surprised  him. 


UL  Oh  DwUherUit  of  the  Palpebral  ConJMnctioa.    By  M.  Maonb. 

(L'Union  M6dicale,  No.  100.) 

M.  Magne,  in  this  paper,  calls  attention  to  the  affection  described  under  th^ 
aame  name  by  A.  von  Qraefe,*  and  which  seems,  like  other  diphtheritic  diseastii, 
to  be  acquiring  prevalence  of  late  years.  Thus,  M.  Magne  describes  four  cases 
thai  have  occurred  to  him  since  1853,  while  a  thirty  years'  practice  at  a  w^« 
freqnented  clinic  has  furnished  no  other  examples ;  and  M.  Sichel,  daring  1^ 
same  period  of  time,  amidst  the  thousands  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  that  havccoil^ 
under  his  notice,  only  recollects  two  instances  of  peeudo-menibranes  formintt^ 
In  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  independently  of  the  action  of  heat  or  caustics.  W. 
Magne  believes  that  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  MM.  Chassaigtiiie 
asd  A.  von  Graefc  are  said  to  have  met  with  the  disease  arises  from  a  con(U< 
aion  in  names.  The  affection  they  describe  was  not,  in  fact,  characterised ,%y 
a  tnie  pseudo-membrane,  but  by  a  mere  mucous  or  muco-purulent  c^cretibnt 
which  was  so  slightly  adherent  as  to  admit  of  removal  by  inlet^tkm,  sponge^ 
Icffoeps,  or  even  the  fingers,  forming  a  juxtaposition  rather  than  an  adhesibii; 
Tht  concretion  reatOTcd,  the  conjunctiva  is  red  and  sometimes  granular,  rat 
its  surface  is  always  uniform.  In  the  affeotioiL  now  deeerihed,  httHte^er,  w^cfi 
may  be  justly  styled  palpebral  croup,  there  is  a  true  pseudo-membrane,  an  al* 

*  Set  Britiah  and  Foreign  Hedico-Chirurgical  Beview,  yol.  xx.,  p.  267. 
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bnnunoso-fibrous  tisane  intimately  blended  with  the  conjnnctiTft,  and  which 
cannot  be  remo?ed  in  a  ainffle  piece,  bat  mnst  be  scratched  or  scraped  off, 
leaving  the  conjunctiva  bleeding  at  the  points  whence  it  has  been  removed.  It 
18  also  soon  reproduced.  It  is  a  disease  which  especially  affects  children,  and 
•eems  to  be  connected  with  a  general  condition  of  the  system,  rather  than  of  a 
mere  local  nature.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  contagious,  for  in  the  four  cases 
here  recorded  but  one  eye  was  affected,  although  the  other  eye  was  frequently 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  diseased  secretions.  It  is  a  very  severe  affec- 
tion, but  it  is  curable.  The  treatment  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  consists  in  the 
application  of  leeches,  the  injection  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  chlorate  of  potass. 


X.  Ona  New  Mode  of  Operaima  for  Cancer  of  ike  Lip,    By  Ptofessor 
O'Shanghnessy.    (tndian  Annab  of  Medicine,  July,  p.  435.) 

Professor  O'Shanghnessy  observes,  that  when  cancer  of  the  1^)  is  confined  to 
A  limited  spot,  it  is  easily  removed  by  the  ordinary  Y-shaped  incision,  but  that 
this  proceoure  does  not  suffice  when  the  whole  hp,  and  perhaps  one  or  both 
Oommissures,  are  involved  in  the  disease.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  own 
practice,  the  cancer  not  only  occupied  the  whole  lower  lip,  but  th^  right  com- 
missure and  a  part  of  the  upper  lip  also,  on  that  side.  "  I  thought  nothiog 
could  be  done  m  such  a  case,  untu  the  plan  struck  me  of  making  a  lip  by  de- 
taching a  triangular  portion  of  the  cheek  on  either  side  of  the  month,  in  .the 
foUowin^  manner : — The  whole  of  the  diseased  Up  to  be  removed  by  making 
two  incisions  meeting  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  chin,  the  cheeks  then  to 
be  divided  by  two  horizontal  incisions  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  month 
on  either  side,  and  continued  backward  as  far  as  the  masseter  muscles ;  these 
to  be  joined,  at  their  posterior  extremities,  bv  two  oblique  incisions  carried 
npwaras  and  backwards,  from  either  side  of  tne  chin,  leaving  two  triangular 
flaps  to  be  dissected  forwards,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  apposition  of  the  e^;es 
of  the  Y-shaped  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the  cancer."  An  excellent  lip  was 
Ui  this  way  made,  and  most  of  the  lines  of  incision  had  united  by  the  first  in- 
tention, wnen  about  the  tenth  day  the  patient  was  carried  off  from  the  effiscts 
of  retention  of  urine. 

QUAETERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIPHRY. 

By  Robekt  Babites,  M.D.  Lomd. 

PBTSIOIAM    TO    TME   BOTAL    MATSBNITT    CBABITr. 


I.  Pathology  of  the  Unimpbxonated  Fbkals. 

1.  On  the  Cure  of  VetieO'Vamnal  and  Veeieo-Uterine  Fiituia,    By  Dr.  QvvtAy 

Simon.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  July,  1858.) 
8.  A  New  Procedure  for  Plugging  the  Vagina,    By  M.  MoNTAJtEBB.   (LTJuiOn 

M^.,  Dec,  1858,  and  G&z.  d.  H6p.,  Sept.  1868.) 
8.  Medicinal  TriaU  of  Cardnut  Maria,  Carduns  Benediehfe,  and  Oncporehn 

Acanthium.     By  toBACH.     (Verb.   d.  Phys.  Med.  Gcs.  zn  Wiinbntg, 

viii.,  3,  1858.) 

4.  Ovarian  Cyst  in  a  Puerperal  Woman  cured  hy  Spontaneoui  Jtnptwre  and 
Discharge  through  the  Colon.  By  Dr.  Lumpb.  (Zeitsoh.  d.  Ges.  d«  A. 
2U  W.,  No.  22, 1858.) 

5.  Cancer  of  the  Fundus  and  Bodv  of  the  Uterus  perforating  the  Rectum,  Ify 
Dr.  Habris.     (North  Amer.  Med.  Chir.  Rev ,  Sept.  1858.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Caee  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  sneeessfuUu  reduced  after  Six 
Months.    By  Dr.  White.     (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  8c.,  July,  1858.) 

1.  At  a  meeting  of  physicians  held  at  Darmstadt  in  1857,  Dr.  Ghistav  Simon 
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detailed  the  methods  he  had  pursued  in  the  treatmeut  of  vesioo-yaginal  and 
Tesico-uterine  fistulas,  and  submitted  eight  of  the  patients  who  had  been 
operated  upon,  to  examination.  Of  19  fistulse  treated,  10  had  been  completely 
healed ;  in  5,  cure  was  nearly  complete ;  1  was  abandoned  as  incurable ;  2 
women  died  after  operation.  One  case  was  a  vesico-uterine  fistula — that  is, 
the  fistula  passed  from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck,  without 
injury  to  the  vagina;  the  urine  passed  through  the  os.uteri.  The  incontinence 
of  urine  was  cured  by  the  obliteration  of  tne  os  uteri,  which  was  effected  by 
uniting  the  split  and  freshened  lips  together  by  seven  sutures.  The  woman 
retains  her  urine.  The  communication  between  bladder  and  uterus  persists: 
menstruation  is  entirely  effected  througli  the  bladder.  The  woman  remained 
well  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation. 

In  a  second  woman,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  was  destroyed,  with  a 
Dart  of  the  vaginal  wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that  a  deep  veaioo-utero-vajpnal 
nstula  resulted.  This  fistula  was  healed  by  using  Uie  poeteiior  lip  of  the 
08  uteri  as  a  fiap  to  be  united  to  the  walls  of  the  bkdoer.  In  this  woman 
also  the  menstrual  secretion  passes  through  the  bladder.  Hie  woman  is  well 
three  years  after  the  operation. 

In  a  third  woman,  a  large  fistula  extended  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to 
the  OS  uteri.  Dr.  Simon  split  the  os  uteri  and  covered  the  loss  of  substance  by 
means  of  the  so-made  moveable  anterior  lip,  and  united  it  to  the  walls  of 
the  bladder.  This  woman  is  well  three  years  after  the  operation,  and  has  home 
a  living  child  since. 

In  five  other  women,  in  whom  vesico-vaginal  fistube,  vaiying  from  the  sige 
of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  shilling,  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  vesico-vaginal 
wall,  cure  was  effected  by  the  union  of  the  walb  of  the  bladder. 

Others  in  whom  the  fissure  was  very  small,  were  healed  by  cautery  alone. 

In  three  cases,  the  fistulse  were  so  lar^,  that  the  deficiency  included  the 
entire  bos-fond  of  the  bladder  to  the  urethra,  so  as  to  render  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  borders  of  the  fistulse  hopeless.  In  these  cases  Dr.  Simon  resorted 
to  an  operation  to  be  presently  described,  which  he  calls  the  eroas-obliteralion 
(ifihe  vagina.  Two  women  subjected  to  this  operation  have  found  their  con- 
oition  so  much  bettered,  that  both  in  sitting  and  at  night  they  can  hold  thdr 
urine  and  void  it  at  pleasure,  and  follow  their  occupations. 

In  the  case  of  the  only  incurable  fistula,  the  woman  had  a  very  large  opening, 
the  sphincter  vesics  being  wanting. 

The  two  women  who  died  Iiad  nstuls  of  medium  size  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
OS  uteri.  In  one  who  died  of  pyemia  seven  days  after  the  operation,  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  had  united.  In  the  other,  who  perished  seventeen  days  after 
the  operation  from  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  bladder, 
uterus,  and  rectum,  ana  consequent  perforation  of  the  peritoneum,  the  wall  of 
the  bladder  had  become  united  with  the  freshened  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri. 
In  the  operation  upon  the  first  patient,  the  uterus  had  been  drawn  down  by 
Museaux's  hook-forceps,  in  the  second  not. 

A  third  woman  died  under  Dr.  Simon's  care,  after  making  a  considerable 
division  of  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  vaginal  walls.  She  died  on  the  sixth  day 
of  oedema  of  the  lungs  following  on  pvicmic  pneumonia,  before  the  operation 
proper  for  the  fistula  had  been  undertaken. 

The  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Simon  consists  in  the  frte  freshening  of  the 
edges  of  the  fistula,  and  union  by  the  knotted  sutures. 

We  will  now  describe  briefly  His  operation  of  cross-obliteration  of  the  vagina. 
It  consists  in  this — that  the  remains  of  the  vesico-vaginal  wall  are  Drought  into 
union  with  the  freshened  hinder  wall  of  the  vagina,  or  bladder  with  rectum  in 
a  transverse  direction.  Thus  a  receptacle  for  the  urine  is  formed,  which  is 
embraced  by  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and  the 
defective  bladder,  and  directs  the  urine  into  the  urethra.    A  portion  of  the 


^ifmt.  ImIov  tka  Mit  tt  tho  cycnUca  reMiiw  u  before.  The  iiiinnliw  h  m 
«MTied  ont,  in  ohm  nh^t  the  defieieaaj  of  the  bluideT  is  M  Tciy  gmt^  IM 
«f  tbe  hiwlw  will  of  tb  bladder  ottly  the  urethi*  renuin*,  tlwt  ttcLafpK 
a^  of  the  MBuaiBC  ■'^'''*  >*  ^'™^''"' '^"^  ^  "P*""  o'  twototlNWMiili* 
MMRi,  aid  gn  the  letel  of  tU*  edge,  cqieeiallr  on  the  nde  end  paitMBT:  «ril 
«f  tlie  fmn^  *  MdhIw  extant  is  fnalieaed  in  lilce  manner.  neai^paoliiAif 
the  wouikI  i>  dEwtcd  faf  tix  or  leren  luture*.  With  a  TOy  btnt  ii  win  Ifci 
TMud  made  in  the  T«giH  is  tnurerMd  and  sairouiHled  bj  ona  thiead.  '  The 
fwabened  pvt  of  the  reetam-vall  and  tbe  hinder  edge  ai  the  vedin  tit  I  baa 
wited  vben  the  loope  of  the  sutare  are  braoght  together.  jDwdMnnefttH 
vagna  fonn»  a  ttanavaae— often,  on  aoconnt  of  the  great  jinUiag  df :  Ika 
caeto-ngiiial  wait  >■>  ■rcbed  Une.  Dr.  Siidoh  extob  the  adnM^M  Vl.lkm 
e)KBndon  otoi  tke  othw  incthodi,  epiuorrhaph^r  and  trananlaBt^MS  far  dblili 
nting  the  ngina.  It  promises  greater  certainty  in  bealingi  it  it  fa»>liaM 
danger,  sbce  only  snperaeial  mucous  parts  are  divided,  and  so  far  aaswtn  the 
iMiiiwi.  Hial  il  [aaianti  liifiinitiia  nun  iif  iiilim  ml  preaervea  s pCKttBn  of  At 
npu,  aad  exerta  no  after  had  inftnence.  This  operatioii  be  hM  |iirtlim 
tkne  tuMs,  with  so  ■vch  neeesi  at  to  here  only  rtrj  anaB  Mala  Mm- 
hf  .    ^  it  the  greitel  JeMenaiea  «f  tiie  btaddcT  may  be  remedied.         >    " 

.B.  bL  Uontaatler  leootamendi  a  modifled  form  ot  GtaMTt  Ajpnmtt 9ie 
" BatoSTSfll* 


flogging  the  va^na.    He  unces,  and  with  ^th,  the  oljeetioBa  to  the  mtfh 
sir-peEsaiy,  that  it  is  apt  to  slip,  that  it  fails  to  compress  perfeetif  the  «(i  *tav 
Ad  does  not  admit  of  the  appTicetion  of  medicaments  to  the  ntenne  bbml   Kt 
eorers  the  air-peaniy  with  a  linea-cap  which  admits  of  '   '       ''  * 
dip-knot ;  on  the  mmmit  of  tbe  cup  a  kyer  of  fine  sponge  is 

Ikai   arnicd   completelT   fills    the    vagina,   without    lU    I       „    

arar-distend  it;  and  tne  sponge  can  be  satnratcd  with  any  litpiid  fi 


"  .S.  U.Lofaacb  rdataa  his  eipeiieuce  of  tbe  dim  of  the  CardonaHuiB^CMdMi 
Swedjctus,  and  Onopordou  Aoanthium.  He  says  tbe  seeds  of  tba  CanltiA 
Uaris  hare  a  surpEising  ^cacy  in  arresting  ntenne  hnpMrrfaa^  Nat  i»lf 
$ea  this  remedy  check  the  discharge  at  the  tine,  hot  by  oonlneed  oNfM- 
vents  tUa  return,  and  this  in  cases  wbue  kimiaecia,  aesqniBhknde  af-  ii^ 

Shosplioric  acid,  tannin,  &c.,  hod  failed.  It  eapeoiaUy  opentea  in  oaasa  wImM 
it  noodingi  are  associated  with  portal  obstruction,  diaeasea  of  ibe  lirar  ud 
mieeu,  hemonhoida,  &o.,  but  not  where  the  ftooding  depeads  tm-wtmaiiaf 
idQecatiotis,  or  heterologous  foratations.  It  may  be  nsad  in  the  fmm  af 'daei» 
tionor  tioetore.  :. .' .' . 

'4.  The  case  of  OTarian  dropsy  related  by  Dr.  Lnmpe  iUustratea  flna.o^,d^ 
modes  in  which  this  disease  is  sometimes  spontaneously  cored.  jTweuS 
pluripara  had  exhibited  since  her  second  kbour  paii 
J^lter  tbe  third  veelc,  tbe  abdomen  remained  pet 
oVartim  cyst  that  admitted  of  being  grasped  was  fo: 
•Biart  peritonitis  occurred.  To  diminish  her  suffer 
riad  some  Bnid  -withdrawn ;  this  was  greyish-gtten, 
at  bsccs.  Her  condition  mended,  but  soon  tbe  eyst 
MOond  pnnetnra'WBS  determined  on,  when,  wHhon 
m(  in,  and  daily  iaoreased  with  colicky  pates,     ' ' 


.    a,  mdnally  paler,  tnid  tasflj'of  ( 

tants  fcrmeriy  draws  iiom  the  c^t  bj'  [itmctnre. 
fdevestlT'five^eek^  iFben  the  i^cMtUm  recfli^leretF, 
•ManMely^nred.    H^tnre  was  qMnfeended.    Th 
wnadK  and  ai  dncCDt  Of  ah  onrkk  ejM  S>^  ddtilitl 
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(moiiM  nitri  in  tlic  abdomen  was  cspeoially  opposed  to  the  first  snnposftiatL 
1»  either  case,  the  treatment  appesured  clear.  If  the  tnmonr  eonla  not  te 
pviked  back  above  the  pelvis,  the  trocar  must  be  used  to  empty  it,  for  a  riipi-' 
lore  seemed  imminent.  Abont  ei^ht  o'clock  on  the  13th,  the  pains  wim 
violent  and  nnintermitting.  The  patient  was  deeply  narcotised  by  ehlorofbno,' 
and  attempts  made  to  push  np  tlie  tnmonr.  This,  after  great  effort,  was' 
eiitotad,  and  then  another  very  smooth  and  elastic  swelling  came  down  into  the 
pidtis;  this  was  the  bag  of  membranes,  which  soon  ourst,  discharging  i 
nsmarkabio  quantity  of  water,  the  two  feet  of  the  child  immediately  following. 
Deliteiy  was  soon  completed.  The  foetus  was  of  six  months'  gestation ;  rt' 
lifed  for  nine  hours.  The  patient  recovered  favourably.  After-examination 
retealed  no  sign  of  ovarian  tumours.  The  fluid  sac  felt  in  the  pelvis  eonld  only 
iMve  been  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  distended  into  the  form  of  a  poudh. 
Tlie  detignaiion  retroversion  seems  misapplied. 

5.  Dr.  Harris  records  an  iutei*csting  and  rare  exam{^  of  canoer  affeotinr 
the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus.  The  subject  was  a  married  lady,  a^d 
fifijf-four.  The  disease  gave  evidence  of  its  presence  more  than  fonr  yearn 
liefore  death.  She  suiTered  from  sanguineous  dischaigea,  at  a  later  period 
mixed  with  broken-down  cancerous  tissue  and  purulent  secretion.  For  about 
two  years  and  five  months  she  suffered  no  pain,  she  kst  fleak  vei^  alowly. 
For  the  last  twenty-one  months  she  suffered  daily  from  severe  lancinatmg  pains 
iu  the  iliac  regions.  When  a  vaginal  examination  was  first  permitted,  which, 
wu  only  at  an  advanced  stage,  the  uterus  was  found  enlarged,  its  cervix 
very  hard,  but  smooth  upon  its  vaginal  surface.  Seven  or  eight  months  beforo 
death  pua  was  found  in  tuc  cxcrementitious  matters  from  the  rectum.  AbouJk 
four  months  beforo  death,  fecal  matter  began  to  pass  by  the  vagina,  and  toward 
tite  latter  period  of  life  nearly  the  whole  of  the  excrement  passed  through  this 
channel.    Death  ensued  from  exhaustion. 

Aulaosy.^-T\ic  omentum  was  joined  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  and  in 
froai  Of  this  adhesion  tho  cavity  of  the  womb  communicated  with  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  an  irregular  aperture,  with  verv  soft  and  rotten  edge9, 
'Phe  uterus  filled  the  pelvis,  with  the  exception  of  tne  space  occupied  by  the 
contracted  rectum  and  bladder.  The  ovaries  were  cancerous ;  the  os  uten  wal 
oval,  soft,  patulous ;  the  cervix  short,  and  had  lost  its  scirrhous  condition. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  was  united  to  the  rectum,  and  the  cavities  of 
tho  two  Tiseera  communicated  by  an  ulcerated  opening;  an  inch  wide  and  three* 
iuehesiong.  Tho  soft  cancerous  matter  exhibited  broken-down  cells.  The 
caneei'tissne  proper  was  of  a  medullary  character,  easily  breaking  down  under, 
pressure ;  it  contained  an  abundance  of  oval  cancer  cells,  wit  n  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  This  cancer  tissue  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  infiltrated  in  the 
tBsne  proper  of  the  uterus,  constituting  inJUtraidd  medullary  careinoma. 

0.  Dr.  White,  of  Buffido,  relates  two  cases  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  in 
which  forcible  reduction  was  effected,  in  the  one  case  after  eight  days,  ul 
tho  other  after  six  months. 

Cass  I. — January  28 tL  1856,  a  Toung  woman  was  delivered  of  hor  fitaf 
child.  She  was  stated  to  have  given  Birth  to  a  male  infant  weighing  ten  pounds 
and  a  half.  A  largo  tomour  descended  into  the  vagina  after  Uie  plaoent*. 
The  hemorrhage  was  "terrific,"  causing  protracted  syncope.  A  lew  days 
afterwards,  when  making  sa  effort  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  the  tumour  passed 
the  08  externum.  Wljen  seen,  the  inverted  nterus  was  as  kree  as  at  the  loartk 
month  of  prcffuancy,  inffsmed  and  tendo*,  hard  and  ioflexibk,  the  body  spps-* 
rcutly  dislcAoed  witk  Uood  from  the  constriction  of  the  neck.  An  attempt, 
was  made  to  ooroprets  the  utems  bv  the  hand  and  retnni  it;  some  blood  w«» 
lost,  and  the  patient  became  very  faint.    Fomentations  were  applied  to  tho 
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genitals ;  she  liad  a  severe  chill  in  the  night ;  pulse  144,  feeble.  j&Ltiact  of 
belladonna  applied  to  cervix.  The  next  day  (the  eighth  from  thye  labour) 
reduction  was  again  attempted  under  chloroform.  Dr.  White  passed  hia  rk^ 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  nrmly  and  continuously  compressed  tne  uterus ;  aitcr 
some  time  it  was  found  that  the  fundus  could  be  "  dimpled' '  bv  the  thumb. 
I^essure  upon  tliis  point  was  sustained  until  the  hand  became  nearly  powerless ; 
a  rectum  bougie  was  substituted  for  the  thumb,  to  give  rest  to  ihc  haad. 
Whilst  pressing  with  the  thumb  on  the  fuudus,  the  left  hand  was  applied 
externally  over  the  uterine  tumour,  to  give  counter-support.  At  length  the 
fingers  oi  the  left  hand,  being  pressed  well  down  into  the  abdomen,  seemed  to 
fasten  upon  or  hook  over  the  anterior  uterine  lip  and  aid  in  its  re&exiou  oyer 
the  organ.  Thus  securely  held  between  the  two  hands,  the  efforts  at  reduction 
were  continued  until  the  operator  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  reduction  was» 
however,  effected.  All  hajmorrhage  ceased  from  tliis  moment.  The  patient 
died  on  the  third  day,  having  mamiested  great  irritability  of  stomach. 

Autopsj/.— All  tissues  extremely  bloodless.  A  little  serous  effusion  within 
the  peritoneum ;  and  between  some  of  the  convolutions  a  very  little  Ijrmph  was 
exuaed.  £xt<}rnally  the  uterus  presented  its  normal  shape  and  position,  the 
tissues  were  not  softened,  nor  was  there  any  laceration.  The  examination, 
revealed  no  cause  of  death,  unless  the  an^mie  condition  of  the  tissues  may  be 
considered  as  such. 

Case  II. — ^A  lady,  aged  thirty,  was  delivered  in  September,  1857,  of  her 
second  child.  The  placenta  adhered,  but  was  removed  in  thirty  minutes ;  this 
was  followed  by  copious  flooding,  severe  pain,  and  faiiitiugs.  For  three  weeks 
she  continued  extremely  weak.  About  this  time  she  took  an  aloetic  cathartic, 
which  produced  violent  efforts  at  stool,  and  pains  resembling  those  of  labour ; 
profuse  hasmorrhage  followed  these  efforts,  and  a  large  pear-shaped  tumour 
made  its  appearance  through  the  os  externum.  This  was  returned  into  the 
vulva.  A  physician  who  then  saw  her  passed  his  hand  high  up  into  the  vagina ; 
and  applied  astringents  and  cold  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage.  During  the 
soficeeoing  three  months  she  had  occasional  haemorrhages.  Abont  the  middle 
of  January  she  had  another  severe  attack  of  hsemorrhage,  the  tumour  again 
Mesented  externally,  and  was  a^ain  returned.  Prostration  was  very  great. 
Nearly  twenty-five  weeks  after  tne  labour  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  WTiite,  who 
then  proceeded  to  the  operation  of  reduction  under  chloroform.  The  pressure 
employed  was  great  and  protracted.  At  length  the  tumour  began  to  shorten 
ai  its  neeky  and  the  moutn  of  the  organ  to  push  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hand.  No  depression  or  dimpling  of  the  fundus  was  at  any  time  perceptible. 
The  fundus  finally  passed  out  of  the  hand,  and  was  easily  pushed  by  a  rectum- 
bougie  (which  had  oeen  maintained  against  the  fundus)  through  the  mouth  and 
neck,  np  to  its  proper  position.  The  bougie  was  left  in  situ  till  the  next  day. 
The  patient  recovered  favourably. 

n.  Pregnancy. 

L  Remarkabk  Case  of  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus  in  ike  Si^th  Month  of 
^Gestation.    Bv  Dr.  Heckjse.     (Monatssck  f.  Gcb.,  Oct.  1858.) 

^.  A  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy:  Fastus  extracted  per  Anum  Four  Fears ^ 
'  *  and  Six  Weeks  after  Natural  Term.    By  CHEisxopnEa  Johnsion,  MJD. 

J  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 
Case  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy  which  lasted  Six  Fears,  and  was  cured  • 
bvOastrotomy,    By  Dr.  CniviLiiON.    (Union  Med,  dc  la  Girondej  a^d 
litonatssch.  f.  Geb.,  Oct.  1858.) 
4i^  A  Case  of  Uterine  Ilydrorrhcea,    By  Qjboege  S^sdj),  M.D.    (AmcficoA. 
'  Journal  of  Medical  Scie^ce^  Oct.  1858.)  ,. 
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1.  Dr.  Hecker  records  a  case,  described  under  the  title  of  retroversion  of  tLe 
uterus,  which  has  a  special  interest  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  A  woman, 
aged  thirty-five,  had  passed  through  several  ordinaiy  labours.  In  the  preg- 
nancy now  described  she  suffered  much  from  freauent  impulsion  to  pass 
the  urine,  attended  by  pain  and  retention.  On  July  8th  she  began  to  complain 
of  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  took  to  her  bed.  The  pains  were  of  a  cramp- 
like character,  ana  seemed  to  threaten  premature  labour.  This  state  last^ 
till  the  12th,  when  the  pains  increased  in  severity.  The  fundus  uteri  was 
about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus ;  strong  contractions  in  it  were  felt.  No  dis- 
tention of  bladder ;  it  had  been  freely  and  spontaneously  emptied.  The  internal 
examination  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  these  symptoms.  No  appear- . 
ance  of  an  os  uteri  could  be  felt  until  after  repeated  examinations  of  the 
patient  placed  on  her  side,  back,  and  knees,  when  on  the  level  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pubis  a  depression  in  the  mucous  membrane  was  perceived.  No 
presenting  parts  of  a  child  could  be  felt.  Behind,  the  finger  traced  a  smooth 
elastic  swelling,  as  if  distended  with  fluid,  passing  down  wie  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina.  This  filled  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  With  every  pain  this 
tumour  was  driven  down,  the  distension  being  so  great  that  spontaneous  rupture 
was  apprehended.  The  diagnosis  wavered  between  a  peculiar  form  of  retrover- 
sion ot  the  uterus,  and  an  ovarian  cyst  propelled  before  the  womb.  In 
cither  case  the  course  to  be  adopted  seemed  the  same — to  push  back  the 
tumour  above  the  pelvis,  and,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  puncture  it  with  a 
trocar.  At  eight  a.m.,  18th,  the  pains  were  still  more  violent,  and  without 
intermission ;  tne  distension  of  the  tumour  was  so  great  that  rupture  seemed 
imminent.  The  patient  being  put  under  chloroform,  attempts  were  made  to 
reduce  the  tumour ;  these  at  length  were  successful.  At  the  same  moment 
another  smooth  elastic  swelling  was  felt  entering  the  pelvis;  this  was  the  bag  of 
the  li(]uor  amnii,  which  burst  spontaneously  with  great  force,  ejecting  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid.  The  child  was  a  female, '  weighing  one  pound  five-eighths, 
of  the  period  of  six  months.  It  lived  nine  hours.  The  placenta  folk>wed.' 
The  womau  did  well.  An  examination  made  after  the  delivery  satisfied  Dr. 
Hecker  that  the  case  was  one  of  retroversion ;  the  tumour  consisting  of  a  dis- 
tension of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  in  a  sacculated  form.  [If  the  fundus 
uteri  were  really  felt  tliroughout  the  labour  at  the  umbilicus,  then  the  pelvic 
swelling  was  probably  as  conjectured,  the  stretched-out  hinder  wall  of  the 
uterus  forming  a  pouch ;  but  this  can  hardly  with  propriety  be  called  '*  retro- 
version."— Rep.] 

2.  Dr.  Johnston's  case  of  extraruterine  pregnancy  furnishes  an  illustration  oE 
the  many  varieties  of  termination  of  cxtra-uterine  pregnancy.  On  March  18th» 
1858,  M.  H.,  aged  thirty-nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Infirmary. 
She  had  supposed  herself  labouring  under  dysentery  for  two  weeks  previously ; 
was  now  extremely  emaciated,  much  annoyed  by  abdominal  pains,  and  frequent 
small  muco-san^umeous  intestinal  discharges,  always  offensive,  and  at  times 
mingled  with  dark  semi-fluid  faeces.  On  examination  the  uterus  seemed  to 
expand  suddenly  from  the  neck  into  a  considerable  tumour,  which  could  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls  in  the  right  iliac  region.  Within  the  anai 
sphincter,  the  same  tumour  could  be  felt  through  the  thickened  wall  of  tha 
gut ;  but  at  the  depth  of  a  finger's  length  a  culminating  point  was  found,  and 
upon  this  an  opening,  an  inch  and  a  haff  wide,  in  which  was  impacted  a  mass 
ot  bony  plates.  The  patient  believed  she  had  been  pregnant  four  or  five 
years  previously,  but  as  no  child  was  bom  she  had  abando^d  thu  idea.  Dr. 
Johnston  determined  to  remove  the  body.  On  Ma^  8ih,  the  nati^nt  being 
under  chloroform,  a  pair  of  stout  polypus  foreeps,  ^ded  bv  two  nngera  in  the 
reotun,  was  used  to  dilate  the  aperture  of  communication  betw^  the  sao  and 
the  rectum,  and  to  extract  the  cranial  bones  {neqe  by  piece.    The  .Umbs  and 
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body  were  successively  removed.  No  trace  of  cord  or  placenta  was  discoTcred. 
The  foetus  was  fejnale,  about  sixteen  inches  lonff,  and  so  much  decomposed 
that  ill e  cranial  and  several  other  bones  were  denuded.  The  weight  of  the 
mass  removed  was  about  three  pounds  and  a  half.  The  sac  contracted  notiiblv. 
About  six  ounces  of  blood,  and  a  g:i*eater  quantity  of  putrid  ooze  followed. 
The  patient  recovered  favourably.  Dr.  Jolinstou  satisfied  himself  by  sub- 
sequent examination  that  the  foetal  sac  was  distinct  from  the  uterus,  although 
adherent  to  it. 

3.  Dr.  Chcvillon  relates  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  cured  after  six 
years  by  gastrotomy.  The  patient  had  borne  two  children.  In  her  thirty- 
sixth  year  she  became  pregnant  a  third  time,  in  October,  1S42 ;  she  received 
a  blow  from  a  list,  being  then  in  her  second'  month,  in  the  right  belly, 
which  was  followed  by  acute  pains,  inability  to  move,  persistent  dysirria, 
and  great  weakness.  After  four  and  a  half  months  distinct  foetal  movements 
appeared ;  and  in  nine  months  labour-pains,  whicli,  however,  after  eight  days' 
duration,  ended  in  nothing,  so  that  the  midwife  concluded  there  was  no 
pregnancy.  The  patient,  however,  still  held  to  her  belief,  and  felt  the  foetal 
movements  for  two  montlis  longer,  when  the  symptoms  ceased.  From  January 
to  March,  1847,  menstruation  appeared,  then  ceased;  and  the  patient  began 
to  fall  off  ill  health.  Li  July,  lo47,  she  went  into  hospital  with  diarrhoea  and 
hectic  fever.  Then  was  felt  in  the  right  abdomen,  extending  from  the  navel 
to  the  pelvis,  a  circumscribed  tumour,  but  a  foetus  was  not  made  out.  No 
internal  examination  then  made.  The  patient  left  the  hospital,  and  returned 
in  November,  1847.  At  this  time  an  abscess  opened  spontaneously  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  She  again  left  the  hospital  in  December,  and  did  nothing 
until  February  1,  1848,  wlien  Dr.  Chcvillon  was  called  in.  He  recognised  a 
foetus  in  the  abdominal  tumour,  saw  foetid  pus  escape,  and  a  bone — a  scapula 
—pressing  against  the  opening.  At  the  same  time  putrid  masses  were  dis- 
charged by  stool.  The  abscess  had  burst  both  laterally  and  into  the  rectum. 
Dr.  Chcvillon  widened  the  opening,  and  withdrew  the  separate  bones  swimming 
in  pus.  The  sac  was  lar^e,  with  thick  strong  walls,  and  reached  downwards 
into  the  pelvis.  The  pomt  of  rupture  into  tlie  rectum  could  not  be  detected. 
Injections  were  made.  The  bones  belonged  to  a  mature  foetus.  The  fistula 
healed,  and  the  patient  completely  recovered.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  child 
lived  two  months  beyond  maturity;  that  the  abdominal  gestation  was  probably 
secondary.  [Looking  at  the  history  of  many  of  these  cases  of  extra-uterine 
gestation,  several  of  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  these 
reports,  it  appears  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  operation  of  gastrotomy 
might  not  more  frequently  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. — Hep.] 

4.  Dr.  Shedd's  case  of  hydrorrhoea  uterina  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
what  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  obscure  pathological  phenomenon.  The 
patient  had  given  birth  to  five  children.  In  her  first  labour  tne  waters  "  broke" 
on  Monday  morning,  and  continued  to  pass  away  gradually  and  daily,  until 
Friday  niffht,  when  she  was  delivered.  She  was  not  conscious  that  any  bag  of 
water  brole  during  her  labour.  In  her  second  pregnancy  she  carried  her  waters 
till  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour.  In  her  third,  she  lost  her  waters  three  weeks 
before  delivery.  At  first  the  discharge  was  sudden  and  abundant ;  it  continued  to 
pass  away  gradually  quite  to  the  time  of  labour.  At  labour  the  usual  bag  of 
waters  presented  itself,  and  broke  under  the  operation  of  Dr.  Shedd.  Cnild 
healthy,  weight  ten  pounds  and  a  half.  The  foui  th  gestation  and  labour  normal 
throughout.  In  her  fifth  pregnancy  everything  seemed  right  until  February 
9th,  thirty  weeks  from  the  last  catamenia,  when  her  waters  broke  and  passed 
away  quite  freely.  On  the  1 1th  and  13th,  waters  also  passed  largely.  Durirg 
this  time  she  suflered  much  pain  in  Ihc  back.   Nu  further  discharge  took  place 
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uutU  &IurcU  4tb ;  tUcii  the  waters  broLc  i^aiu  aad  guabed  awaj,  at  first  ia 
Urge  quantitii^s,  aftcr^ciurds  Rraduallf.  Ciiusiderable  pain  iu  the  back;  preuia- 
tiirc  labour  anticipated,  llic  os  ulcri  was  uot  dilated  or  dilatable.  Two 
WQcks  passedi  thcnauolhcr  still  more  copious  discliarge,  saturaliug  thorougldj 
three  or  (our  sheets.  Pain  iu  the  back  considerable  Three  dars  Uter  another 
difcbnTgc.  Ou  March  2Stb  auotlier  bursting  of  the  floods.  On  the  30tb  tho 
OB  uteri  WHS  dilated  to  1  lie  extent  of  about  two  iochea ;  Terr  soft.  A  verj 
abundant  show  was  also  present.  Felt  pain  in  her  back,  but  anliLe  uormAl  piin 
of  labour. 

Previous  to  all  the  above  discbarges  the  patient  became  very  much  enlarged, 
"  bloated"  as  slie  thought,  about  the  abdomen.  After  each  evacuation  the 
"bloat"  subsided,  except  her  proper  enlargement,  No  other  eridence  of 
ascites  or  anasarca.  At  this  time  ballottemeut  several  times  performed  wi(h 
great  ease  aud  distinctness.  Uu  April  7lh,  having  been  a  week  without  dis- 
char^,  the  "  bloat"  was  very  large,  out  lower  in  the  abdomen.  liealth  good. 
Oa  the  lOtli  another  bursting,  more  violent  thau  ever ;  lidecn  minutes  after- 
wards a  strong  labour-jiaiu  set  in.  She  was  delivered  of  a  heaith;  child 
weighing  ten  pounds.    Slie  recovered  speedily. 


1.  A  Nete  Midm/erv  Foreepi,  haeiag  a  Sliding  Pivol  ioprernt  Compremo*  of 
the  Fielal  Sheath.    Bj  Geouge  J.  Elliot,  Jnn.,  M.D.     {Pamphlet,  1858.) 

i.  Oh  Ihe  CoalracHoiu  o/Ihe  Uteru4.  Bj  Joira  Chrisiib,  M.D.  (Edinbur^ 
Med.  Joum.,  Dtccnibor,  185S.) 

3.  Complete  Eolation  of  the  Fietus  on  itttlf  during  Extraction ;  Child  liniMf. 
Bj  Dr.  G.  LiL-iu.     (Gai.  Med.  de  Strasbourg,  No.  8,  185S.) 

1.  Dr.  Elliot,  of  New  York,  describes  a  new  midwiferj  forceps,  one  ohamoter 
of  which  deserves  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  compression  upon  the  child's 
bead,  he  has  contrived  a  sliding  nivot,  which  is  easily  moved  aluu£  the  handles, 
admittin<;  of  being  fixed  so  as  to^eep  the  handles  at  an;  desired  distance  apart. 
With  this  pirot  it  is  of  course  impossible,  by  any  amount  of  pressure  ou  tbe 
handles,  to  approximate  tbe  blades  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  intervening  head.  As  Dr.  Elliot  contends  for  a  far  more  liberal 
range  of  forceps -operations  than  is  admitted  in  this  country,  and  as  lie  further 
contends  that  the  chief  use  of  the  instrumeot  is  as  a  tractor,  the  iulroduftioi) 
1^  his  contrivance  to  prevent  compression  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  him. 

Ill  order  to  render  the  forceps  applicable  in  a  greater  variety  of  cases, 
especially  nhen  the  head  is  floating  above  the  pelvic  brim,  and  wheaeveu  the 
OS  IS  undilatcd,  Dr.  Elliot  prefers,  with  some  modiflcations.  Dr.  Simpson's  form. 
llic  instrument  he  describes  is  15^  inches  long ;  extreme  width  between  blades 
2}  J  ill.  i  Icngfth  of  bbdes,  which  have  a  slight  pelvic  curve,  GJ  in. ;  the  widUi 
of  Ihe  rcncstra  only  ]Jths  of  an  inch.  The  blades  are  ver^  thin,  the  handles 
long  and  powcrfui.  In  one  of  the  coses  recorded  in  illustration  the  use  of  thia. 
iiutrumeot  seems  not  to  have  been  jusliGed.  The  patient  had  conrulsiong^ 
with  albuminuria;  an  absolutely  unyielding  os  and  cervix,  llie  convukiona. 
wcrfc  kept  in  abeyance  by  chhirolunn  ;  tlireegaJlODSof  warm  water  were  iijjected. 
^in$t  the  OS,  but  it  remained  "  as  rigid  as  iQCiaed. 

oir  One  side,  and  one  blade  of  a  rather  heav  e  other. 

W:i.^c  could  not  be  passed.    Dr.  Elliot  thei  side  of 

t^e  OS,  introduced  nia  forceps  and  deliven  ud  the 

DTcfther  died  the  same  night.    By  craniotom  of  th?. 

d»  atari,  iit  all  probability  the  nuither's  lifQ 
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2.  The  mode  iii  vliich  tlie  utenis  contracts  to  expel  the  child  is  still  a  subject 
of  controversy.  Dr.  Christie,  who  lias  made  numerous  careful  observaticms 
daring  labour,  b j  keeping  a  finger  in  the  os  uteri,  the  other  hand  ou  the  fundus 
CKtamally,  denies  idtogether  the  accuracy  of  Wigand's  view,  adopted  by 
£.  Bigby  and  Tyler  Smitli.  He  denies  also  the  ''  peristaltic''  nature  of  the 
oontraction.  He  says  that  the  whole  organ  is  in  contraction  simultaneously. 
60  far  from  the  contraction  beginning  at  tlie  cervix,  as  Wigand  says.  Dr. 
Christie  describes  as  follows  the  order  of  events  that  constitute  a  true  pain. 
I'irst,  the  fundus  contracts.  Secondly,  the  contraction,  which  each  instant 
becoming  stronger  in  the  fundus,  passes  into  the  body  of  the  utenis,  thirdly, 
terminates  by  becoming  manifest  in  the  cervix.  Coincidently  with  the  be- 
ffinning  of  contraction  of  the  fundus  uteri,  the  ba?  of  membranes  begins  to 
oe  distended ;  and  this,  wrongly  construed,  it  is  whicn  led  Wigand  and  others 
to  imagine  that  the  head  "  at  first  rises."  This,  Dr.  Christie  savs,  cannot 
occur,  because  the  persisting  contraction  of  the  fundus  presses  the  head  down, 

3.  Dr.  Lauth,  called  to  deliver  a  woman  in  labour  with  her  fourth  child, 
finds  one  foot  outside  the  vulva.  It  was  the  riffht  foot,  with  the  heel  looking 
directly  forwards  and  upwards.  He  concluded  that  the  back  was  directed 
forwards.  M.  Lauth  therefore  drew  down  gently  by  this  leg  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis ;  no  progress,  however ;  he  pulled  down  with  more 
force,  and  indication  of  descent  was  perceived.     He  was  preparing  to  disengage 

•  ihc  left  thigh  from  under  the  pubes,  when  to  his  great  surprise  a  quite 
.opposite  movement  took  place :  the  leg  he  held  turned  gradually  upon  itself, 
tne  heel  went  backwards.  This  rotation  continued  until  the  heel  came  round 
to  the  pubes  again.  At  this  time  the  left  thigh  had  come  down.  The  groin 
was  seized,  and  delivery  completed.  The  child  was  very  large ;  the  head  re- 
viained  some  time  at  the  outlet,  but  respiration  was  perfectly  established. 
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Medical  Peerages. 

The  question  of  elevAtiDg  medical  men  to  tbe  Peerage,  which  ha& 
recently  begun  to  be  ventilated  both  in  our  own  periodicals  and  in 
political  journals,  is  one  that  affects  society  at  large,  even  more  than 
the  medical  profession.  Were  it  only  a  selfish  consideration, — did  tbe 
realization  of  what  many  of  us  desire  in  this  direction  only  involve 
the  immediate  advancement  of  personal  or  professional  ambition,  we 
ahould  be  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  Neither  social  eminence 
nor  wealth  are  the  allurements  which  induce  the  young  man  to  join 
the  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  neither  social  eminence  nor  wealth 
will  obtain  for  the  country  greater  zeal,  greater  self-sacrifice,  greater 
purity  of  motive,  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  twenty  thousand 
medical  practitioners  that  form  the  army  of  ofi*ence  and  defence  against 
the  incursions  made  by  disease  upon  our  fellow-countr3nnen.  N<^hing 
hut  an  abiding  love  of  their  calling  could  have  secured  to  the  British 
public  the  ill-requited  services  of  the  men  whose  names  grace  the  roll  of 
onr  profession.  The  records  of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  the  annals 
of  our  workhouses  and  of  our  poor,  bear  witness  that  it  is  something 
besides  honour  and  emolument  which  cheers  the  toil  or  rouses  and  ani> 
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mates  the  hope  of  the  medical  maD.  Were  it  not  for  the  intrinsio  interest 
that  attaches  hoth  to  the  study  and  daily  practice  of  the  healing  art; 
the  ever-changing  phases  under  which  we  observe  man  in  every  sphere 
of  life;  the  intimate  relations  between  the  Bpiritual  and  corporeal 
which,  ever  and  anon,  are  brought  under  our  observation ;  the  opening 
up  of  the  secret  springs  of  human  action;  none  would  be  found  bat 
the  meanest  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  doctor's  life.  Our 
very  professional  existence  is  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  charge 
which  would  brand  us  with  materialism.  It  is  not  the  muatenaliiBt 
w^ho  devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his  country,  for  a  pittanoe 
which  scarcely  serves  to  preserve  that  life,  without  the  cheering  pros- 
pect of  the  goal  which  the  members  of  other  professions  may  look  to; 
it  is  not  the  materialist  who  sees  and  feels  that  there  is  a  reward  in 
the  danger  warded  off  from  him  who  did  not  even  appreciate  its 
presence,  in  the  smile  or  pressure  of  the  hand  of  him  who  possesses  no 
other  means  of  acknowledging  a  service  rendered.  Our  readers  know 
that  we  are  not  presenting  them  with  an  overdrawn  picture ;  but, 
though  we  may  work  from  a  higher  motive  than  that  of  any  imme- 
diately contingent  reward,  that  in  no  way  diminishes  our  claim  to 
that  reward  if  it  is  deserved.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  bestowal 
of  Peerages  will  create  a  larger  amoimt  of  zeal  for  science,  or  a  warmer 
glow  for  the  best  interests  of  our  countrymen.  But  we  feel  assured 
that  our  sphere  of  utility  and  our  power  of  doing  good  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  medical  men  into  the  legislature.  We  hold  that 
our  countrymen  owe  to  the  medical  profession  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude. We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  keep  back  from  us  a  share 
iu  the  highest  honours  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  bestow, 
is  an  act  of  injustice  which  ought  to  be  annulled.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, not  that  we  shall  be  personally  benefited  by  the  admission  to 
the  House  of  Peers  of  any  number  of  our  body,  but  that,  as  every 
just  deed  brings  fruit  to  the  doer,  so  the  State  will  receive  ample 
return  for  apportioning  to  the  medical  profession  a  definite  position  in 
the  first  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom.  Highly  as  we  should 
approve  of  the  bestowal  of  a  Peerage  upon  any  eminent  member  of 
the  profession  upon  personal  grounds,  we  conceive  that,  however 
much  this  might  reflect  lionour  upon  the  body  from  which  he  had 
risen,  everything  would  conspire  to  direct  his  energies  into  a  new 
channel.  It  is  rather  because  the  body  politic  requires  information 
n}>on  sanitary  principles  ;  it  is  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  important 
political  sphere  of  medical  science,  that  we  should  wish  to  see  life 
Peerages  created,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  medical  aja  the 
episcopal  bench  do  to  the  clerical  profession.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
advanoement  of  civilization  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  juust  appre- 
ciation of  those  subjects  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  medical  man  to 
study  and  develope  ]  Who  that  peruses  our  parliamentary  debates, 
with  any  knowledge  of  these  questions,  but  feels  the  want  of  some 
authoritative  expression  of  laws,  which  science  has  learned  to  read,  but 
which  lack  expi'ession  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  vain  to 
reply  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  open  to  the  medical  profession  as 
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it  is  to  the  law.  Gladly  as  we  should  hail  the  more  frequent  presence 
cif  mescal  men  in  the  Lower  House,  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out 
the  circumstauces  which  so  much  facilitate  the  combination  of  the 
legislative  and  professional  functions  on  the  part  of  the  busy  lawyei:; 
"vre  altogether  dissent  from  the  principle  expressed  in  the  Epilogue  to 
the  last  Westminster  play, 
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still,  the  admission  into  that  House  is  a  matter  of  individual 
enterprise,  to  which  it  must  in  a  great  measure  be  left.  This  is  not  so 
in  reigard  to  the  House  of  Peers.  Besides,  were  we  at  liberty  to  enter 
xnore  fully  into  the  question,  we  should  have  many  argumenis  to 
addi^ce  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  science,  and  the  objects  to  be 
g^ed  in  r^^rd  to  sanitary  legislation,  would  be  better  consulted  by 
^e  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  Medical  Peerages  than  by  the 
election  of  a  large  number  c^  medical  M.P.*s. 

.  The  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  a  free  act  of  tlie 
Sovereign.  XJiTere  members  of  the  medical  ])xx)fe8sion  to  become  re^ 
cipienjbs  of  that  honour,  it  might  be  rendered  at  once  a  gracefiil  act  of 
r^gnition  of  personal  services,  no  less  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  body;  it  would  be  a 
fictory  of  modem  civilization  over  barbaric  precedent;  it  would  be 
regarded  by  twenty  thousand  members  of  an  arduous  and  enlightened 
profession  as  a  proof  of  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Queen  views  the 
i^anner  in  whidi  the  medical  men  of  Great  Britain  guard  the  interests 
confided  to  their  care. 


TJie  Council  qfMediccU  JSducatian  and  liegistrcUian. 

The  first  acts  of  the  Medical  Council  have  been  of  a  kind  to  inspire 
full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  that  body.  It  is  evident  that  while 
the  spirit  that  animates  its  membei-s  is  one  of  zeal  for  the  truest 
interests  of  the  profession,  they  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  ruling  principle  of  British  freedom  and  progress. 

Their  first  duty  necessarily  consisted  in  the  election  of  a  President, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  at  their  head  the  man  who  has  long  virtually  occupied  the 
first  rank  among  us,  and  now  holds  that  position  by  the  free  ohoioe  of 
the  representatives  of  medical  science  belonging  to  these  realms^  a 
choice  that  has  been  fully  ratified  by  their  constituents.  The  second 
act  of  the  Oouncil  was  a  proof  of  the  aptitude  for  business  possessed  by 
the  members,  Inasmuch  as  they  appomted  a  committee  to  estimate  the 
funds  likely  to  be  at  their  disposal,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to' 
carry  out  tl^e  provisions  of  the  Act;  the  third  initiated  the  prepara»" 
tion  of  a  British  Pharmacopoeia^  thus  giving  to  the  whole  public. i the 
assurance '  of  the  earnestness  of  their  determination  at  onoe  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  and  the  fburth,^  perhaps  the  most imi-' 
portaht  of- til,  wiiS  to  determine  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles; 
Hastings,  seconded  by  8ir  Jame^  Clark:  "That  the  miniates  of  cadhj 
meetingof  Cotincil,  as  well  as  all  notices  of  motioii^,  bfe  priut^,^add 
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transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Council."  This  resolutio)!  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  permanent  and  successful  development  of  the  Medical 
Council.  There  was  no  discussion  about  first  principles,  but  resolute 
and  prompt  action.  There  was  no  pledge  to  secrecy — that  certain 
handmaid  of  misrule  and  despotism — but  a  frank  and  open  challenge 
to  their  countrymen  to  criticise  and  discuss  the  acts  of  the  CounciL 
These  noble  minded  men  felt  that  any  attempt  at  concealment  would 
fVustrate  all  chances  of  growth  and  strength,  and  lay  the  seeds  of  end- 
icfis  discontent  and  suspicion,  fi*aught  with  trouble  and  bitterness. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  great  act  of  the  Council — an  act  from 
which  they  never  will  be  able  to  recede — has  received  that  praise 
which  it  merits  ;  it  disarms  malevolence,  and  it  commands  respect; 
tnist,  and  gratitude.  The  next  important  act  of  the  Council  was  th^ 
appointment  of  a  Registrar ;  and  here  too  we  cannot  but  yield  our 
a])proval,  for  among  the  many  eminent  men  who  offered  their  services, 
none  could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  gentleman  selected  in  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  probably  none  equalled  him  in  intimate  ac^ 
qiiaintauce  with  medical  legislation.  Where  so  much  was  done  wisely 
and  well,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  raise  any  objection ;  but  we  cannot- 
but  express  a  regret  that  the  salary  of  the  Registrar  has  been  fixed  at' 
a  sum  which  must  be  below  anything  like  an  equivalent  for  what  will 
be  expected  of  him.  After  appointing  an  Executive  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  resident  in  London,  the  General  Council  ad- 
journed to  August  3rd,  1859.  Anxiously  shall  we  watch  the  labours 
of  the  executive  and  other  committees  which  are  appointed  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  the  interval.  In  thus  briefly  alluding  to 
this  first  phase  of  the  Medical  Council,  we  would  (mly  express  a  hoi:)e 
that  they  may  continue  to  work  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  have 
begun.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  we  put  upon  record  the  names  of  thef 
eminent  men  who  have  composed  this  first  Medical  Council  of  the- 
United  Profession  of  Great  Britain : 

rresidcnt -    ...  Sir  Benj.  BaoniE,  Bart, 

For  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  .  Dr.  Thos,  Watson. 

The  Royid  College  of  Surgeons  of  England    .     .  Jos.  Henry  Gjreen,  Esq. 

The  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London    ....  JoHif  Nttsset,  Esq. 

The  University  of  Oxforcl Dr.  H.  W.  Acland. 

The  University  of  Cambridge Dr.  H.  J.  H.  Bond. 

The  UniTersity  of  Durham Dr.  Dennis  Ehbleton. 

Tlie  Uuiversity  of  London Dr.  John  Stojirar. 

The  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh  .    .  Dr.  Alexander  Woon. 

The  Royal  Collejje  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh     .    .  Dr.  Andrew  Wood. 

The  Faculty  of  Pnysicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow  Dr.  James  Watson. 

The  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edraburgh  .    .  James  Syme,  Esq. 

The  Universities  of  Gksgow  and  St.  Andrew's    .  Dr.  J.  A.  Lawrie^ 
The  King's  and  Queen's  CoU^  of  Physicians  in 

Ireland Dr.  Aquilla  Smith. 

The  Bojal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lreland  ...  Dr.  Robert  C.  Williams,. 

The  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland Dr.  Charles  H.  Leet. 

The  Univeraity  of  Dublin Dr.  James  Apjohn. 

The  Queen's  University  of  Ireland Dr.  John  D,  Corrigav. 
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Nominated  br  her  Majesty,  witk  the  advice  of^ 
her  Privy  Council 


^Sir  Jaxes  Clark,  Bart. 

Sir  Chablles  Hastdigs. 

WiLLiAK  Lawrskce,  £sq. 

T.  PRIDGIN  Trale,  Esq. 

Dr.  Robert  Christdon. 
,Dr.  TViLLiAii  Stores. 

Dr.  JbjlSCIS  Hawriss,  Reffisirar. 


The  ObiMrical  Society  of  London, 

Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  acquired  some  scientific  fame  throufl^  tfae 
working  and  teachings  of  their  Obstetric  Societies.  Down  to  the  close  of 
1858,  jLondon,  with  its  teeming  ponulatiou,  yielding  upwards  of  80,000 
deliveries  annually,  with  its  thirteen  scnools  of  midwifery,  its  numerous  eminent 
obstetric  practitiouers,  had  no  societv  devoted  to  obstetrics.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  tbat  the  j^reat  metropolis  has,  owing  to  this  want,  lost  somewhat  of 
the  prestige  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  a  foremost  school  of  obstetrics.  At 
length,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  applying  the  spur,  almost  all  the  leading  obstetricLms 
of  London  and  the  proyinoes  have  determined  to  unite  and  form  an  Enslish 
Obstetric  Society.  The  new  year  witnesses  its  inauguration.  On  the  J6tb 
December  last,  a  strong  gathering  took  place  at  Froemiasoiia'  Hall,  Dr.  Bigby 
in  the  chair.  The  first  resolution,  declaring  the  exDediency  of  instituting  a 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  aB  that  relates  to  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  tliat  such  a  Society  be  now  founded  under 
the  name  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  was  moved  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Granville.  It  was  cordially  and  unammoiisW  received. 
Dr.  Granville  explained  why  a  former  Society,  established  in  1825,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  That  Society  had  for  its  paramount  object  the  social  and  jjrofesaional 
emancipation  of  the  practitioners  in  midwifery,  who  then  occupied  a  very 
unwortny  position.  Ihat  object  in  great  measure  obtained,  the  organkati<Mi 
broke  up,  the  interest  taken  bv  those  who  were  the  active  movers  in  the 
scientific  progress  of  their  art  being  too  small  to  induce  them  to  keep  the 
Society  alire  for  this  purpose.  Now,  however,  the  prospect  is  far  different ; 
scientific  activitv  is  the  predominant  feature ;  and  with  the  unparalleled  field 
of  experience  which  London  displays,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  new  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  appointed : — 

Honorojy  Presideni: — Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  MJX 

PnswVfeji^:— Edward  Bigby,  M.D. 

rk»f.Pr(?«<fe»/f.— Robert  Barnes,  M.D.;  Samuel  Berry,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Bir- 
mingham; LawsonCape,  M.D.;  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D. ;  J.  C.  W.  Lever,  M.D. ; 
Edward  Murphy,  M.i). ;  Henry  Oldham,  M.D. ;  Thomas  Eadford,  M.D., 
Manchester ;  W.  Tyler  Smith,  M.1). ;  Charley  WaUer,  M.D. 

a>ii/ic>/;— James  Allen,  Esq.,  York;  E.  Batty,  Esq.,  Liverpool;  Edgar 
Barker,  F.R.C.S.E.;  C.  Metcalfe  Babington,  M.D. ;  L  Baker  Browi^^ 
P.R.C.S.E. ;  Walter  J.  Bryant,  F.RC.8.E. ;  J.  Butler,  P.E.C.S.E. ;  Jos, 
Cholmondeley,  Esq.;  J.  Hall  Davis,  M.D.;  George  D.  Qah\  iC.D.^ 
SrV^- 1  Merriman,  M.D. ;  P.  W.  Mackenzie,  M.D. ;  J.  T.  Musgrave,  Esq. ; 
W.  O.  Pnestly,  M.D. ;  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.D. ;  Spencer  WeUs7F.R.C.S.B. ; 
R..U.  West,  M.D.,  Alford,  Lincolnshire;  James  Whitehead,  M.D.,  Man- 
chester, ' 


!^a8urer .— W.  Tyler  Smith.  M.D. 

Honorary  &cAf/an« .— Graily  Hewitt,  M.D. ;  T. 


H.  Tanner,  M.D. 
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Hintory  qfCivilixatwn  in  England.     Bj  Henrt  Thohas  Buckle. 

Vol.  L — London,  1857.    pp.  854. 

It  is  with  the  more  real  satisfaction  that  we  commence  this  notice  by ' 
congratulating  Mr.  Backle  on  the  talent  and  learning  displayed  in  the 
volume  Ibefore  us,  because,  with  this  general  and  merited  approbation, 
there  is  yet,  if  not  in  the  entire  novelty  of  his  views,  at  least  in  the 
new  lights  in  which  he  disposes  them,  as  well  as  in  the  difficulties  and 
the  wide  suggestiveness  naturally  inherent  in  his  subject,  and  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  way  in  which  he  considers  it^  much  which 
may  l)e.  deemed  well  fitted  to  lead  afterwards  to  the  expression  of 
miaor  dissents.     Mr.  Buckle  has  startled  the  literary  world  by  laying 
before  it  the  first,  and  still  only  fragmentary,  instalment  of  an  under-  . 
taking.,  so  gigantic  in  its  design  and  proportions,  that  we  shall  with 
difficulty  find  its  parallel  in  these  our  degenerate  days,  when  men  are  ' 
pr(yne  tb  nm  after  distinction  too  hastily  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  or  to  ' 
contemplate  severe  labours^  in  its  pursuit.     A  few  brief  months  ago, 
and  no  name  lay  in  deeper  obscurity  than  that  of  our  author :  now, 
both  the  continents  ring  with  it  familiarly,  and  the  leading  periodioal%  . 
as  well  o£  Europe  as  of  America,  have  joined  in  bestowing  upon  his 
volume  that  attention  which  is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  genius  dis-  . 
played  in  it,  thongh  doubtless  still  without  that  unanimity  of  assent 
to  its  doctrines  which  he  resolutely  daims  for  them^  but  which  it 
would  be  sanguine  indeed  to  anticipate.     To  his  mother  he  simply 
dedicates  this  the  first  volume  of  his  first  work;  but  it  is  a  work  for 
which  he  had  made  earnest  preparation,  and  it  has  achieved  fame 
for  him  at  once. 

It  is  essential  to  such  a  body  of  facts  and  doctrines  as  that  evolved 
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in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle,  that  these  should  be,  and  possibly  under 
no  narrow  sense,  differently  interpreted  by  different  classes  of  readers 
and  thinkers.  In  attempting  an  abstract  of  them,  it  shall  be  oiur 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  present  them  under  that  aspect  in 
which  we  conoei've  that  the  writer  himself  actoally  regarded  them; 
thus  giving  a  view  of  them  tmwaiped,  if  -that  be  really  possible,  by 
our  own  subjectivity,  or  by  the  confusion  which  would  in&dlibly  be 
introduced  through  a  premature  balancing  between  the  notions  or  defi- 
nitions of  conflicting  metaphysical  systems.  This  accomplished,  we 
shall  be  entitled  to  permit  ourselves  a  freer  range ;  and,  having  allowed 
the  author  to  enunciate  his  opinions,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  them 
by  our  brief  comment,  weighing  the  value  of  his  doctrines,  and  testing 
them  by  such  illustrations  and  objections  as  occur  to  us.  Even  at 
this  early  stage,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  work  which  he  has  now  issued,  although  entitled  a  '  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,*  is,  in  fibct,  only  introductory  to  that 
subject ;  and  that  so  comprehensive  is  his  scheme,  and  with  such 
cautious  consideration  does  he  contemplate  its  treatment,  that  he 
announces  his  intention  of  occupying  still  two  other  volumes  with 
merely  preliminary  facts  and  discussions,  in  order  that,  the  necessary 
basis  of  princi])les  and  generalizations  being  first  fully  established,  the 
reader  may  finally  enter  upon  the  main  topic  with  a  just  understanding 
of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  design.  What  may  be  anticipated  as  to 
the  bulk  and  solidity  of  an  edifice,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid 
thus  deeply  and  extensively,  we  are  as  yet  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
determine.  Its  conception,  however,  looms  before  us  magnificently  in 
the  future;  and  if,  along  with  the  idea  of  grandeur  in  its  proportions,  and 
beauty  and  strength  in  its  materials,  there  appears  meanwhile  an  air  also 
of  dreaminess  and  indistinctness  in  its  outline,  we  must  attribute  this  to 
the  vastness  of  a  project,  for  the  successful  execution  of  which  the 
existing  stores  of  human  learning  seem  almost  neither  sufiiciently  ripe 
nor  abundant,  even  could  a  single  human  intellect  be  hoped  to  proTe 
fully  adequate  to  the  task  of  widding  them.  Unquestionably,  when 
we  express  our  earnest  desire  that  Mr.  Buckle  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  important  work,  on  the  scale  in  which  he  has  commenced 
it,  this  is  tantamount  to  wishing  him  no  ordinary  amount  of  mental 
vigour,  continued  through  no  limited  duration  of  effort.  We  trusty 
however,  that  he  will  achieve  the  utmost  possible  success  in  hii 
labour;  and  assuredly,  when  he  has  ha])pily  arrived  at  its  completion, 
and  has  at  last  committed  it  to  posterity  in  that  weighty  and  eloqaeni 
peroration  with  which  we  know  that  it  will  conclude,  there  is,  not* 
withstanding  all  its  perhaps  necessarily  inherent  defects,  no  other 
modem  author,  on  any  kindred  subject,  who  will  be  able  to  look  back 
at  a  nobler  consummation. 

Mr.  Buckle  introduces  his  subject  by  remarking,  that  of  all  the 
great  branchi*s  of  human  knowledge,  histoty  is  that  upon  which  moat 
has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been  most  popular.  Glancing 
at  the  description  and  quality  of  the  facts  which  have  been  customarily 
>iised  for  its  illustration,  the  author  proceeds  to  stigmatize  the  defective 
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manner  in  which  these  have  been  ordinarily  bent  to  their  purpose. 
Thus,  hardly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  the  parts  of  history 
into  a  whole,  and  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  each  other.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
indeed,  a  few  great  thinkers  have  arisen,  who  have  made  something 
like  a  systematic  effort  to  raise  the  subject  to  a  higher  value,  by  in- 
vestigating it  according  to  those  exhaustive  methods  which  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  have  proved  successful,  and  through  which  alone 
empirical  observations  can  be  raised  to  scientific  truths.  Still,  he 
proceeds,  little  more  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  than  to  open  up 
more  cheering  prospects ;  while  scarcely  anything  has  been  actually 
effected  towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
And  destiny  of  nations.  Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  thus  so 
imperfect,  while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seemed  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted ;  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
up  this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  departments^ 
in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  work  has  been  conceived.  Who- 
ever is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  effected  during  the  last 
two  centuries  must  be  aware,  the  author  further  tells  us,  that  every 
generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictably 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be  irregular  and 
unpredictable ;  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  advancing  civilization 
is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality  of  order,  method,  and 
law.  Hence,  the  expectation  of  discovering  regularity  in  the  midst  of 
confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men,  that  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  of  faith ;  and  if  the  same  expec- 
tation is  not  generally  found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed 
partly  to  their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature^ 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with 
which  their  studies  are  concerned. 

The  author  next  proposes  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  what  he 
announces  as  the  common  opinion,  that  history  must  always  remain  in 
its  present  empirical  state ;  and  with  reference  to  this  he  cites  the 
existence  of  two  doctrines,  which  appear  to  represent  different  stages 
of  civilization.  According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single 
and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance : 
according  to  the  second,  men  believe  that  every  event  is  linked  to  its 
antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  and  that  thus  the  whole  world 
forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which,  indeed,  each  man,  playing  his  sepa* 
rate  part,  may  hold  his  place,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what 
that  place  shall  be.  Tribes  in  the  agricultiural  state,  perceiving  that 
what  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reap,  are  the  first  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  through  which  gradually 
arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability  of  events ;  and  thus  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  an  increasing  perception  of  which,  in  the  ordinary 
march  of  society,  destroys  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by 
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that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  From  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance 
and  Necessity  have  arisen,  in  all  probability,  the  subsequent  dogmas 
of  Free  Will  and  Predestination ;  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  corresjionding,  according  to  the  view  of  the  author,  with 
that  of  Free  Will  in  the  internal  world,  while  the  other  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  appears  alike  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination; 
the  only  difiTerence,  he  subjoins,  being  that  the  first  is  a  development 
by  the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  the  theologian.  There  is  however, 
it  is  added,  a  growing  opinion  among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers,  that  both  doctrines  are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have 
hitherto  no  sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth. 

The  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  free  will,  the  author  continues, 
involves  two  assumptions,  of  which  the  first  is  possibly  true,  the 
second  unquestionably  false.  These  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an 
independent  faculty  called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  are  infallible.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  consciousness 
is  not  rather  a  condition  of  the  mind  than  a  faculty;  while,  if  it  be  a 
faculty,  we  have  the  evidence  of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  falli- 
bility, at  least  as  to  the  truth,  if  not  as  to  the  actuality,  of  its  testimony. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  he  summarily  sets  aside  as  a  barren 
hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood.  Pur- 
suing his  argument,  he  adduces  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  exis- 
tence of  consciousness,  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  faculty,  if  it  exist,  has  contradicted  its  own  suggestions,  as 
two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long  convinced  him  that  meta- 
physics will  never  be  raised  to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
observing  individual  minds :  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  dis- 
covered historically;  that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  through  an 
examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long 
course  of  human  affairs  presents  to  our  view.  He  considers  it  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  object  of  his  work,  that  the  believer  in  the  possibility 
of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  adhere  to  either  the  doc- 
trine of  predestined  events  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will ;  limiting  the 
latter,  somewhat  singularly,  to  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  action  residing  in 
the  mind,  and  exerting  itself  independently  of  motives.  He  expects, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  concession  of  the 
following  positions :  That,  when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it 
in  consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives ;  that  those  motives  are  the 
results  of  some  antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  could  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws 
of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  results.  Inferring,  then,  that  the  actions  of 
men,  being  thus  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a 
character  of  uniformity — that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results,  be 
an*ives  further  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in 
tlie  mind  or  out  of  it,  all  variations  in  the  results,  or,  in  other  words. 
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all  the  changes  of  which  history  is  full,  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double 
action ;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  are  the  materials  -out  of  which  a 
philosophic  history  can  alone  be  constructed.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  man  modifying  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  nature  modifying  man, 
while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification  all  events  must  spring  ;  the 
problem  immediately  before  ns  being  to  ascertain  the  method  of  disco- 
vering the  laws  of  the  double  modification.  This  leads  to  a  collateral 
inquiry,  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  in* 
fluenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena 
are  more  influenced  by  them.  Meanwhile,  as  confirmatory  of  the  views 
already  enunciated,  the  author  offers  a  few  of  what  he  deems  the  most 
decided  proofs,  which  we  now  possess,  of  the  regularity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  These  proofs  are  gathered  from 
statistical  facts,  bearing  upon  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a  given 
society,  and  acquired  through  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  details, 
and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  averages.  Thus,  the  apparent 
regularity  of  the  ratios  of  the  recurrence  of  murder,  of  the  numbels 
accused  of  other  descriptions  of  crime,  the  fluctuations  in  which  have 
been  found  to  have  been  actually  smaller  than  the  synchronous  fluc- 
tuations in  mortality,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  suicide,  are  all  held  by 
the  author  as  parallel  chains  of  evidence,  jointly  forcing  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  the  oflences  of  men  are  the  product,  not  so  much  of  the 
individual  oflendor,  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  individual 
is  thrown.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  he  adduces  as 
marked  by  this  uniformity  of  sequence.  Marriages,  as  having  a  fixed 
and  definite  relation  between  their  number  and  the  price  of  com,  or 
even  the  aberrations  of  memory,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  lettera 
forgotten  to  be  dii*ected  when  committed  to  the  post-office,  are  given 
as  other  proofs  of  that  regularity  of  events  which  is  at  once  the  key 
and  the  basis  of  history.  But,  beyond  the  proofs  of  our  actions  being 
regulated  by  law,  and  which  are  thus  derivable  from  statistics,  there  are 
other  powerful  means  of  establishing  truth,  through  which  history  may 
be  cultivated  ;  and  especially,  we  ought  not  to  infer  that,  because  the 
physical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  it,  they  are  therefore  in- 
applicable. On  the  contrary,  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of 
men,  and  since  these  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision 
between  internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  comparative  importance  of  these  phenomena  ;  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known;  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  resources  for  futura  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 

The  fundamental  views  of  the  author  thus  formalized,  he  proceeds 
to  inquire  into  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  human 
race  in  most  powerfully  influenced,  and  he  finds  that  they  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads  :  viz.,  Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  As- 
pects of  Nature.     The  three  former  aflect  primarily  the  general  organi- 
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zation  of  society:  the  last  exerts  a  powerfiil  influence,  producing 
its  principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination.  Through  the  agency 
of  these,  spring  up  those  important  differences  which  are  usually  h^ 
to  constitute  original  varieties  of  race,  the  existence  of  which,  as 
sources  of  distinction,  he  holds  to  be  altogether  hypothetical  Group* 
ing  together  the  effects  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  first 
agencies,  he  points  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  earliest  and 
most  important;  because  upon  wealth  follows  leisure,  and  without 
leisure  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
this  ensues,  will  be  solely  regulated  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  thet 
country;  for  these  will  modify,  firstly,  the  energy  and  regularity  with 
which  labour  is  conducted,  and,  secondly,  the  returns  made  to  that 
]abour  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  While  climate,  moreover,  exerts  an 
influence,  either  by  enervating  the  labourer  or  invigorating  him,  it 
produces  a  further  effect  on  the  regularity  of  his  general  habits.  Thus, 
the  long  winter  of  the  North  breaks  the  chain  of  industry  of  the  people, 
which  suffers  relatively  an  equivalent  interruption  in  the  parching  heats 
of  the  Southern  summer ;  so  that,  continued  industry  being  impracti- 
cable in  either,  the  national  temperament  acquires  a  fitful  and  caf»i« 
cious  character,  the  impropriate  examples  of  which  he  finds  in  the 
populations  of  Norway  and  Sweden  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  the  other.  Turning  to  Asia,  he  remarks  that  civilization 
has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract,  stretching  from  China  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  a  rich  alluvial  soil  has 
secured  that  wealth  which  is  the  first  element  of  intellectual  progress. 
In  Africa,  again,  the  portion  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and 
enriched  by  its  deposits  of  fertile  loam  yielding  the  most  abundant 
returns  to  labour,  made  a  like  accumulation  a  necessary  sequence,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  only  country  which 
has  been  able  to  emerge  fix>m  the  barbarism  imposed  upon  the  rest  of 
that  continent  by  the  penury  of  nature.  It  appears  thus  manifest,  that, 
of  the  primary  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  that  which 
has  exercised  the  most  influence  in  the  ancient  world.  But  in 
European  civilization  it  is  not  soil,  but  climate,  the  other  great  cause, 
that  has  been  the  most  powerful :  in  the  former  case,  the  effect  de- 
pending on  the  relation  between  the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  the  latter, 
upon  that  between  the  climate  and  the  labourer.  Of  these  two  classes 
of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  complicated,  is  the  less  liable  to 
disturbance,  and  therefore  was  brought  the  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  this  form  of  civiliia* 
tion,  although  the  earliest,  is  not  the  best  or  most  permanent ;  for  the 
only  progress  which  is  really  effective  can  be  shown  to  depend,  not 
upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  It  follows^ 
in  this  way,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage^ 
was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  development  un- 
known to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated  by  soil. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  our  author  is  also  inclined  ta 
attribute  entirely,  in  a  vexy  early  stage  of  society,  to  the  influence  of 
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physical  laws.  Wages  being  the  price  paid  for  labour,  the  rate  of 
wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  vary  according  to 
the  changes  in  the  market  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country 
there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  employers  and 
workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the  workmen  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive.  But  of  all  the  physical 
agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labouring  classes  is  affected,  that 
of  abundant  food  is  the  most  active  and  universaL  Aa  to  the  quality 
of  food,  men  in  a  hot  country  require  a  smaller  amount  of  non-azotized^ 
or  rather  of  highly  carbonized,  food  to  keep  up  their  heat ;  and  less 
also  of  azotized  food,  because  there  is  less  habit  of  bodily  exertion  to 
cause  waste.  In  cold  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  compelled 
to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones;  while  their  food,  from  its  necessary 
quality,  is  less  easy  to  obtain,  and  requires  a  greater  expenditure  of 
labour.  This  implied  degree  of  exertion,  under  a  rigorous  climate,  in 
itself  imposes  the  necessity  of  a  diet  of  a  more  abundantly  carbonized 
and  nutritious  quality,  in  order  to  sustain  heat  and  compensate  attri- 
tion; while  the  amount  of  toil  thus  enforced  necessarily  enhances  the 
cost.  There  is  thus  a  strong  and  constant  tendency  in  hot  countries 
for  wages  to  bo  low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high.  Now,  in 
all  the  more  ancient  civilizations^  seated  in  hot  climates,  among  which 
the  author  includes  those  in  America,  the  rate  of  wages  being  very  low, 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  very  depressed.  Selecting 
Hindostan  as  a  first  example^  he  adverts  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  there  as  bringing  into  play  that  law,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbonaceous 
character ;  thus  compelling  the  adoption  of  a  diet  rather  from  the 
vegetable  than  from  the  animal  world,  the  chief  constituent  of  which 
was  in  tliis  instance  rice,  a  grain  ranking,  according  to  the  author,  as 
the  most  nutritive,  while  one  of  the  most  productive,  of  alltbecerealia« 
Hence  a  n^id  growth  of  the  population,  a  redundance  of  labour,  and 
that  consequent  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  tends 
to  render  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and  the  lower  classes 
miserably  poor,  fitting  the  latter  to  be  only  either  slaves  themselves, 
or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.  This  slavery  in  India, 
the  author  takes  occasion  to  designate  afterwards  as  an  abject,  eternal 
slavery,  which,  while  it  constituted  the  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  was  a  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  physical  laws  ut* 
terly  impossible  for  them  to  resist.  Thus,  the  annals  of  this  people 
furnish  no  example  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers. 

There  is  not  an  instance  on  record,  Mr.  Buckle  continues,  of  any 
tropical  country,  in  which,  wealth  having  been  extensiv^y  accuma« 
lated,  the  people  have  escaped  this  £Ekte ;  no  instance  in  which  the 
heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
abundance  of  food  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then  of 
political  and  social  power.  Nor  was  it  until  civilization  arose  ia 
Europe,  where  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  has  ori<^ 
ginated,  that  other  physical  laws  came  into  operation,  and  therefore 
other  reaolts  wwe  produced.     Hence^  the  line  of  argument  which  he 
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has  just  applied  to  India,  he  considers  as  equally  applicable  to  Egypt, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  The  date,  as  well  from  the  quality  of  its  nutriment 
as  from  the  profusion  of  its  returns,  is  the  analogue  in  Africa  to  the 
rice  in  Asia.  But  in  the  Said,  the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  there  is 
an  additional  food,  the  dhourra,  which  is  even  more  productive  than 
either  of  the  others.  Thus  liberally  provided,  there  was  no  restraint 
to  the  growth  of  a  population  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  therefore 
the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  only  two 
ancient  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  speaking  of  Egypt  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  who  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen,  we  have,  he 
holds,  in  the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings  which 
are  still  standing,  proof  enough  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  nation  that 
erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,  and  yet  so  useless^ 
as  the  pyramids,  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Of  the  extent  of  this 
slavery,  the  debasement  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the  reck- 
less prodigality  of  life  which  it  promoted,  the  author  adduces  proo& 
which  he  considers  sufficiently  ample.  Turning  now  to  the  New 
World,  he  meets  with  fresh  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  to 
which  may  probably  be  added  the  long  tract  which  stretches  from  the 
South  of  America  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  accounts  we  possess 
render  it  at  least  highly  probable,  that  we  have,  in  Central  America, 
the  ancient  seat  of  a  civilization  in  all  essential  points  similar  to  that  of 
India  and  Egypt.  But  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  our  details  are  more  posi- 
tive and  abundant;  and  here,  too,  we  have  a  highly  interesting 
degree  of  further  proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible, 
force  with  which  the  fortunes  of  man  have  been  controlled  by  the 
powei-s  of  nature. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  Mr.  Buckle 
continues,  is  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries,  the  whole  of  Peru  proper 
being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  Now,  besides  the  result  effected 
by  a  hot  climate  of  diminishing  the  requirements  of  a  people,  and 
thus  producing  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  there 
is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a  country  affects 
its  civilization,  and  this  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New  World,  the  scale  on  which 
Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than  in  the  Old,  and  her  forces 
being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident  that  her  operations  on  man- 
kind may  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  where 
she  is  weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements 
are  less  conspicuoua  In  Brazil,  these  forces  are  too  exuberant,  and 
transgress  their  just  balance;  but  in  Peru  they  are  confined  within 
manageable  limits^  and  the  result  becomes  commensurate  with  what 
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has  been  observed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Looking,  then,  not  merely  at 
the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  manageability  of 
Nature,  the  author  fiuds  that  it  is  in  Mexico  and  Peru  where  this 
combination  has  most  happily  occurred,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
heat  of  the  climate  has  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by  which, 
as  he  has  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civilizations  were  influenced. 
Here  the  place  of  rice  and  of  dates  is  taken  by  maize,  a  grain  cor* 
responding  with  these,  he  remarks,  because  eminently  the  product 
of  a  hot  climate,  and  distinguished  there  by  its  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness. A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
singular  fecundity,  and  aided  besides  by  the  produce  of  the  banana,  had 
little  need  to  exercise  their  industrial  energies,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  every  opjwrtunity  of  increasing  their  numbers.  Hence,  the 
physical  conditions  being  similar,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
became  strictly  analogous  with  those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  and  there 
arose  the  same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  with 
the  same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower,  leading 
alike  to  the  erection  of  immense  yet  useless  buildings,  such  as  no 
country  could  produce  unless  the  labour  of  the  people  were  ill-paid 
and  ill-directed.  Such,  Mr.  Buckle  exclaims,  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  his  subject,  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view. 

The  influences  of  similar  conditions  of  climate,  food,  and  soil  having 
been  thus  simultaneously  passed  under  review,  and  proved,  according 
to  our  author's  belief,  to  be  as  identical  in  their  nature  and  eflects  as 
they  were  irresistible  in  their  powers,  wherever  predominating,  the 
degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  his  fourth  head,  the  General 
Aspects  of  Nature,  is  next  considered.  As  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
three  former  agencies  mainly  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  therefore  the  material  intei-ests  of  man,  so  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  thought, 
and  therefore  man's  intellectual  interests.  The  Aspects  of  Nature,  the 
author  considers,  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes :  those  fitted  to 
excite  the  imagination,  and  those  addressing  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing. There  is  a  prevailing  disproportion  between  the  action  of 
these  faculties,  which  advancing  civilization  tends  to  remedy;  but  which 
is  still  conspicuous  in  the  greater  sway  of  the  imagination,  as  shown  in 
every  country,  not  more  iu  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  than  in  the 
poetic  reverence  for  antiquity  of  the  educated  classes.  Man  is  timid 
before  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  but  confident  where  her  works 
are  feeble.  It  is  in  proof  of  this  that  the  author  instances  with  appro- 
bation the  remark,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  the 
Tyrol  has  been  observed  to  have  imbue'd  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
fear,  and  to  have  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitions  legends; 
while  he  appeals  for  testimony  besides  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
great  early  civilizations,  keeping  in  view  the  quality  of  these  civiliza- 
tions, were  situated  within  and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics, 
where  Nature's  aspects  are  the  most  sublime,  dangerous,  and  terrible. 
Earthquakes  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  physical  events  which 
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give  to  man  the  lesson  of  insecurity;  and,  reverting  to  Europe,  in  the 
relative  prevalence  of  these  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula,' 
as  well  as  in  Italy,  he  finds  a  ground,  not  only  for  the  dominance  of 
saperstition  among  the  inhabitants;  but  for  their  distinction  in  the 
arts  and  polite  literature,  rather  than  in  the  sciences,  the  imaginatioa 
being  stimulated  imder  these  circumstances  beyond  the  intellect.  Thus 
pre-eminently  oppressed  and  harassed,  the  old  ti*opical  civilizations, 
soffering  besides  under  a  greater  precariousiiess  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, had  to  struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties ;  and  there  were 
naturally  associations  engendered  in  the  mind  which  allowed  the 
imagination  to  run  into  license,  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of 
reverence  instead  of  a,  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  encouraged  a  disposition 
to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes,  and  ascribe  events  to  the 
operation  of  supernatural  ones.  In  short,  everything  conspired  here 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  imagination,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reason. 

But  in  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  law  diametrically 
opposed  to  this,  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phenomena 
is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination  and  embolden  the  und^- 
standing.  The  author  illustrates  this  by  au  appeal  to  the  literature^ 
religion,  and  art  of  Greece,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  India.  The 
works  of  Nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in 
Greece  far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man. 
The  difficulties  of  life,  which  in  the  one  only  appeared  soluble  by 
referring  to  supernatural  causes,  wei*e  less  intrusive,  dangerous,  and 
mysterious  in  the  other.  Thus  in  Greece  everything  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  in  India  to  depress  it.  Hence,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Greece  the  imagination  in 
some  degree  tempered  and  confined  by  the  imderstanding,  though  it 
may  remain  still  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately 
adjusted.  A  more  graceful  mythology,  too,  takes  the  place  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hindu,  which,  like  that  of  Central  America,  was  based 
upon  a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.  Even  in  the  style 
of  architectm^e  the  same  principle  was  at  work,  the  dangers  of  the 
tropical  civilization  being  here  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while 
the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the 
finite. 

These  principles  established,  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  to  a  closer  view 
of  the  influences  regulating  the  early  growth  of  civilization  in  Europe. 
The  powers  of  Nature  having  worked  immense  mischief  in  extra- 
European  civilization,  he  finds  that  great  relative  advantages  attended 
its  advance  within  our  continent;  the  tendency  being  here  to  subordi« 
nate,  he  repeats,  nature  to  man,  as  out  of  it  he  alleges  the  reverse. 
This  is  to  him  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  understand,  for  instance^ 
the  history  of  India,  we  must  mak^  the  external  world  our  first  study, 
because  it  has  infiuenced  man  more  than  man  has  influenced  it.  I^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  a  country  like 
France  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal  study,  because. 
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nature  bemg  comparatively  weak,  every  step  in  the  great  progress  haa 
increased  the  doniinion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the 
external  world.  The  pressure  of  these  is  still  immense,  even  whera 
man's  power  has  reached  the  highest  point,  but  it  diminishes  in  eadt 
succeeding  generation,  because  our  increasing  knowledge  enables  oa^ 
not  so  much  to  control  nature  further  as  to  foretell  her  movements. 
How  successful  our  efforts  have  been  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
number  of  inevitable  dangers  have  become  constantly  fewer ;  plague^ 
leprosy,  and  famine  in  its  worst  forms  have  ceased,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  extended.  Hence  follows  a  leading  corollary,  that, 
if  the  measure  of  civilization  be  the  triumph  of  mind  over  external 
agents,  then  of  two  classes  of  laws,  the  mental  class  must  be  more  im-> 
portant  than  the  physical ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  European 
history  becomes  resolved  into  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human, 
mind.  But  the  methods  hitherto  pursued  for  the  latter  purpose  have 
been  universally  faulty,  for  metaphysicians  have  heretofore  studied 
only  the  individual  operations  of  their  own  minds,  while  their  course 
should  have  been  to  have  so  enlarged  their  survey,  extending  it  over 
many  minds,  as  to  have  eliminated  the  intervening  disturbances.  Two 
methods  of  metaphysical  investigation  have  been  adopted,  both  of 
which  are  equally  obvious,  yet  both  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different 
resulta  According  to  the  iirst  method,  or  sensationalism,  the  inquirer 
begins  by  examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  second  method, 
or  idealism,  he  begins  by  examining  his  ideas.  But  these  methods 
inevitably  lead  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  eadi  other^ 
while  they  exhaust  at  the  same  time  the  customary  resources  of  meta^ 
physics ;  for  both  parties  agreeing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind 
which  is  not  the  result  either  of  reflection  or  sensation,  the  sole  final 
choice  they  have  to  make  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of 
sensation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results  of 
reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation,  no  middle  term  being  attainable,  and 
the  cause  admitting  of  no  umpire.  Hence  it  is  that  metaphysics,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  have  proved  so  barren  of  results,  and  that  they 
have  verified  no  principle  of  importance,  unless  a  very  few  of  the  laws 
of  association,  with  possibly  the  modem  theories  of  vision  and  of 
touch. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  metaphysical  method  of  investigation,  used 
in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind,  so  as  to  fit  us  to  understand,  through  them^ 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  human  race. 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  another,  and  the  only  remaining 
method,  according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  are  evolved  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  th^  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at  larga 
As  an  illustration  of  the  resources  possessed  by  the  latter  plan  for 
the  investigation  of  truth,  the  author  selects  what  he  designates  as 
a  beautiful  instance  of  the  r^ularity  with  which,  under  the  most  oon« 
flicting  circumstances,  the  great  laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their 
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course;  the  example  to  which  he  refers  being  that  of  the  proportion 
kept  up  in  the  birth  of  the  sexes.  Towards  the  establishment  and 
elucidation  of  this  law,  physiologists  have  done  absolately  nothing, 
their  success  having  been  no  greater  than  that  of  metaphysicians  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  history;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method,  that  of  the  statis- 
tician, we  are  in  clear  possession  of  the  truth  respecting  it.  In  sug- 
gesting an  analogous  method  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  mental 
progress,  the  author  points  to  the  nature  of  this  progress  as  twofold — 
Moral  and  Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to 
our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  double  movement  is 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entire 
theory  of  mental  progress.  But  a  question  arises,  now  of  great 
moment,  namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
progress  is  the  more  important.  It  requires  but  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  history  to  be  aware,  that  while  men  for  the  most  part 
conform  to  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  this  standard  is  perpetually 
changing;  and  i*elevantly,  therefore,  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
must  also  want  the  attribute  of  stability.  But  the  primary  dogmas  of 
the  moral  system  have  in  themselves  undergone  remarkably  little 
change,  for  the  thousands  of  years  during  which  they  have  been  as 
thoroughly  understood  as  now;  while  intellectual  truths,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  making  surprising  progress.  If,  then,  all  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence  have  been  necessarily, 
and  at  all  times,  fundamentally  the  same,  and  all  great  intellectual 
systems  have  been  necessarily  fundamentally  different,  the  inference 
to  be  derived  is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly 
changing,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary 
agent.  The  only  other  agent  is  the  intellectual  one,  and  this  accord- 
ingly is  the  real  mover. 

Such  is  the  main  argument  by  which  the  author's  view  of  this 
part  of  his  subject  is  supported,  but  he  suggests  also  other  and  col- 
lateral circumstances  as  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Of  these,  one 
is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than 
the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  fiir  more  permanent  in  its  results. 
Great  truths  are  stored  up ;  good  deeds  are  of  a  more  private  and 
retiring  character,  and  are  therefoi*e  less  capable  of  transmission.  Even 
great  public  charities  invariably  fall  into  abuse  and  decay.  Religious 
persecution,  again,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  great  evil,  yet,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  motives  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  often 
unimpeachable,  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  being  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  Another  great  evil,  second  only,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  to  religious  persecution,  is  war;  and  with  regard  to  the  moral 
relations  of  this,  we  know  nothing  now  which  has  not  been  known  for 
many  centuries.  Yet  it  is  evident,  our  author  holds,  that  this  barba- 
rous pursuit  is  steadily  declining  with  our  advance  in  knowledge,  as 
must  be  obvious  to  the  hastiest  reader  of  the  history  of  Europe;  in 
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which,  until  the  late  commencemeDt  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  peace 
had  beeu  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years,  a  circumstance  unparal- 
leled, he  adds,  either  in  our  own  or  in  other  leading  countries.  It  is, 
besides,  highly  characteristic  of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that 
this  peace  of  unexampled  length  should  have  been  first  broken  by 
two  imcivilized  nations.  Finally,  in  thus  alleging  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  intellect^  he  does  not  deny  that  in  successive  genera* 
tions  the  moral  qualities  may,  in  so  far,  constantly  vary ;  but  experience, 
he  asserts,  nevertheless  teaches  us,  that  as  our  different  passions  are 
always  antagonistic  to  each  other,  they  are  thus  so  held  in  balance  by 
the  force  of  their  own  opposition  that  through  them  no  permanent 
change  is  effected. 

From  all  this  Mr.  Buckle  maintains  the,  to  him,  inevitable  inference^ 
and  that  upon  which  he  takes  his  stand,  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of  modem,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  ancient,  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the 
history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual  knowledge;  and  we 
must  further  consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as 
causing,  no  doubt,  gre^t  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods 
correcting  and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate  agents.  He 
even  limits  this  scant  admission  with  reference  to  the  power  of  morals, 
by  immediately  subjoining,  that  although  moral  principles  do  affect 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  actions  of  the  individual,  it  is  only  as  indi- 
vidual ;  but  that  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  produce 
not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in 
very  large  masses.  Holding  this  to  be  established,  Mr.  Buckle  now 
proceeds  to  ascertain  what  are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  that 
intellectual  progress  to  which  he  assigns  so  absorbing  an  influence.  In 
pursuing  this  subject  he  introduces  the  thi-ee  topics  of  religion,  lite- 
rature, and  government,  as  all  of  vast  importance,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  prime  movera  of  human  aflairs.  This  opinion,  however, 
he  maintains  to  be  altogether  erroneous,  and  he  undertakes  to  de^ 
monstrate  that  each  of  these  great  forms  of  human  development  arises 
only  as  an  effect  of  civilization,  but  is  not  a  cause  of  it. 

Into  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him, 
by  even  a  very  cursory  analysis;  because  the  medical  inquirer  cannot 
assume  its  discussion  as  in  any  degree  a  part  of  his  own  ])eculiar  field, 
however  intense  and  vital  may  be  its  interest  othei*wise.  For  the  same 
reason  we  shall  be  constrained  to  content  ourselves  with  passing  rapidly 
over  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  merely  noticing  that  the  author,  after 
a  brief  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  history,  takes  up,  as  more  immediately 
bearing  upon  what  is  to  be  his  ultimate  subject,  the  state  of  historical 
literature  in  the  middle  ages.  This  topic  then  conducts  him  to  an 
able  survey  of  the  history,  more  exclusively,  of  Fnglish  literature,  for 
a  period  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  similar  outline  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
French  intellect  follows,  but  for  a  period  extending  only  to  the  accession 
to  power  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  a  sketch  of 
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tbe  results  of  what  he  designates  as  the  "  protective  spirit"  towards 
literature,  with  a  comparison  of  these  as  then  observable  in  France  and 
in  England.  A  subsequent  chapter  traces  the  same  subject  to  certain  of 
its  alleged  issues,  and  leads  to  a  contrast  between  the  feuds  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  coeval  English  rebellion.  The  inyestigation  is  further 
continued  \>j  an  examination  into  the  influence  of  the  same  protective 
spirit  as  wielded  over  literature  by  Louis  himself,  reviewing  the  con> 
sequences  of  the  alliance  thus  fostered,  or  imposed,  between  the 
governing  and  intellectual  classes,  and  laying  important  mischiefs  to 
its  charge.  The  reaction  which  followed  upon  this,  after  the  death  of 
Loui^,  next  engages  his  attention ;  and,  noting  the  nature  of  its  effects, 
the  author  is  led  to  the  indications  which  foretokened  the  approach  dT 
the  French  Revolution.  After  a  preparatory  consideration  of  the  state 
of  exclusively  historical  literature  in  France  during  the  two  centuries 
preceding  that  great  event,  the  volume  concludes  with  an  inquiry  into 
its  more  immediately  proximate  causes,  as  developed  in  the  narrower 
period  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  including  among 
these  the  intense  intellectual  and  scientific  movement  for  which  France 
was  then  remarkable.  The  other  introductory  volumes,  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  designed  to  follow,  and  which  will  be  occupied  by  a 
survey  of  the  civilizations  of  Germany,  Ameiica,  Scotland,  and  Spain, 
.will  complete  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Mr.  Buckleys  proem;  the 
object  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  and  as  will  be  seen,  pretends,  ex- 
panded as  it  is,  to  nothing  more  than  to  discover  the  fundamental  laws 
to  be  applied  afterwards  to  the  history  of  England. 

We  liave  been  thus  particular  in  our  analysis  of  at  least  the  initia- 
tory part  of  this  remarkable  volume,  not  only  because  the  topics  on 
which  it  treats  are  in  themselves  among  the  weightiest  that  concern 
humanity,  but  because  the  physician,  as  of  all  men  the  best  entitled  to 
appropriate  the  celebrated  humani  niliil  ct  me  cdienum  ptUo  of  Chremes 
in  Terence,  must  find  in  their  discussion  much  that  interweaves  itself 
olosely  with  his  own  special  studies  and  pursuits.  And  if  the  physician, 
moreover,  have  any  claim  to  those  liberal  attainments,  or  that  lov€  for 
^diolarship,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton*  somewhat  splenetically 
denies  to  our  profession  in  this  country,  or  at  least  in  Scotland  where 
the  learned  professor  chiefly  observed  it,  the  wide  range  traversed  by 
Mr.  Buckle  will  present  abundant  occasion  for  challenging  his  energies; 
And  the  earnest  eloquence  of  the  writer  will  either  demand  from  him 
•often  an  implicit  acquiescence,  or  aflbrd  him  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  himself.  It  would  be  unjust  to  style 
Mr.  Buckle  dogmatical;  but  he  writes  with  an  air  of  so  apparently 
thorough  conviction,  is  so  unhesitating  and  forcible  in  his  averments, 
4uid  BO  sanguine  and  confident  in  his  illustrations,  that  he  must  some- 
times read  warily  who  is  unwilling  to  be  subdued  into  an  assent  which 
ii  calm  consideration  afterwards  would  not  always  justify.  Tet, 
assuredly,  beyond  this,  his  work  contains  many  and  great  truths,  often 
in  all  their  purity,  wisely  and  manfuUy  enunciated,  pregnant  with 
instruction,  and  educed  with  remarkable  facility  and  power  of  logical 

•  Discasilons  on  Fhllosophy  and  Literature,  p,  081. 
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distinctiou.  If  we  meet  occasionally  with  doctrines  which  are  little 
better  than  assumptions,  or  allegations  of  fact  which  are  alike  mani- 
festly misapprehensions,  yet  still  find  both  urged  with  all  the  ardour 
which  should  have  been  the  attribute  of  something  better,  there  should 
be  no  reprobation  in  the  demur  or  denial  with  which  we  encoontor 
them ;  for  we  are  bound  to  consider  deferentially  the  vastness  of  his 
theme,  and  the  complexity  and  abstruseness  which  are  inseparable 
from  its  discussion.  With  such  topics,  especially  as  reviewed  by 
mental  idiosyncrasies  such  as  that  which  is  apparent  in  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  safe,  and  just,  and  true,  there  is  prone  to 
intervene  a  vague  and  dreamy  yearning  after  the  unlimited  and  un^ 
attainable  in  knowledge,  which  entices  onwards  with  all  the  brilliancy^ 
but  with  all  the  unsubstantiality,  of  a  meteor.  Upon  the  whole, 
nevertheless,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  deeply  interesting  and  deeply 
suggestive  work ;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  subject  a  few  of  ite 
parts  to  a  more  close  examination. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  what  is  new  in  reality 
in  Mr.  Buckle's  treatise,  and  what  is  merely  new  in  position  and 
inference,  we  should  enter  upon  but  an  ungracious  and  unprofitable 
task.  The  influence,  we  need  hardly  state,  of  climate,  soil,  and  food, 
and  even  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  upon  mankind,  have  long  been 
familiar  to  the  medical  inquirer.  Not  one  of  these  topics  is  neglected 
among  the  concise  details  of  the  fiither  of  medicine,  in  his  familiariy<» 
known  treatise,  Uepl  ^Aepbtv/Y^artay,  T&rrwy:  and,  since  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  down  to  the  present  day,  all  our  leading  physii^ogists  and 
physicians,  as  well  as  our  ethnographers,  and  especially  all  our  writers 
on  hygienics,  have  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  agency  of  this 
class  of  conditions  upon  man  and  his  capabilities.  If  it  has  not  been 
our  province  to  apply,  in  any  immediate  way,  to  the  mere  history  of 
civilization,  the  knowledge  which  a  constant  and  extended  observation 
has  caused  to  accrue  to  us  on  this  subject,  the  higher  duty  has  been 
fulfilled  of  giving  value  to  the  materials  of  that  history,  through 
the  profitable  results  of  our  ex2)erienoe  in  the  investigation  and  super- 
vision of  man's  physical  relations ;  and  through  our  efibrts,  unceasingly 
exercised,  towards  directly  advancing  his  progress,  by  showing  whs^ 
conditions  were  requisite  to  the  full  development  and  exercise  of  his 
powers,  whether  with  reference  to  the  sound  mind  or  to  the  sound 
body.  Neither  has  the  political  philosopher  nor  the  -general  historian 
always  so  entirely  neglected  this  department  of  observation  as  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  certain  of  his  preliminary  remarks,  would  lead  us  to  infer. 
When  Cicero,  in  his  *  Oration  on  the  Agrarian  Law,'  tells  us  that  the 
manners  of  men  were  implanted  less  by  innate  peculiarities  of  race, 
"  quam  ex  iis  Vebus,  quse  ab  ipsa  natura  loci,  et  k  vitsa  consuetudine 
suppeditantur;  quibus  alimur,  et  vivimus;'**  and  adds  his  illustrations 
of  this  from  the  character  of  the  Carthagenians,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Campania  and  Ligm-ia,  he  was  but  applying  briefly,  from  the  com- 
prehensive stores  of  his  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  those 
doctrines  wliich  Mr.  Buckle  has  here  extended  over  so  large  a  spaoe. 

*  Oratio  de  Lege  Agniria,  contra  BnUom, }  36. 
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111  far  more  recent  times,  Montesquieu  has  shown,  in  his  celebrated 
f  Esprit  des  Lois/  how  fully  he  too  recognised  these  agencies  as  modi- 
fying the  character  and  spirit  of  laws  and  forms  of  government ;  and 
Condorcet,  whose  '  Esquisse  d*un  Tableau  Historique  des  Frogi^  de 
I'Esprit  Humain/  we  ai'e  surprised  not  to  find  in  Mr.  Buckle's  list  of 
authors  quoted,  because  it  seems  to  us  easy  to  detect  its  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  his  pages,*  is  equally  decided  in  proclaiming  their 
efficiency  in  developing  and  moulding  the  mind  of  man.     Filangieri, 
too,  in  his  remarkable  treatise,  while  he  has  pointed  out  that  Montes- 
quieu had  been  himself  in  some  measure  anticipated  in  his  views  on 
Uiis  topic  by  Fontanelle,  Chardin,  Dubos,  and  Bodin,  has  discussed 
the  influence  of  climate  and  soil,  and  local  position,  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  mankind  with  conspicuous  soundness  and  moderation ;  ad- 
mitting for  them,  as  he  justly  might,  a  decided,  yet  only  a  concurrent, 
and  never  an  absolute  power  of  causation.t     As  to  the  historian,  it 
is  seldom  that,  when  he  is  treating  his  subject  generally  and  scien- 
tifically, he   has  wholly  neglected  this  department  of  inquiry ;   in 
proof  of  which  we  may  refer,  passing  by  many  others,  to  so  familiar 
a  book  as  tliat  of  Botteck,|  the  thirteenth  edition  of  which,  pub- 
lished in  1838,  is  now  lying  before  us.     Yet,  while  we  thus  seem 
to  encounter  in  Mr.  Buckleys  volume  long,  and  everywhere,  acknow- 
ledged facts  and  doctrines,  we  soon  discover,  under  his  guidance,  an 
expansiveness  and  originality  in  his  method  of  considering  them,  which 
stamps,  nevertheless,  the  plsui  and  its  results  as  peculiarly  his  own.    It 
is  less  his  merit,  therefore,  that  he  deals  with  new  materials,  than  that 
he  arranges  these  frequently  under  new  aspects,  and  makes  them  the 
subject  of  unexpected,  if,  now  and  then,  of  somewhat  questionable,  in- 
fei*ences. 

Among  the  many  excellences  of  Mr.  Buckle's  able  volume,  we  do 
not  hesitate  at  this  stage  to  single  out  what  appear  to  us  three  leading 
defects.  The  first  is  a  disposition,  certainly,  however,  neither  peculiar 
to  himself  nor  to  any  special  age  or  school  of  philosophy,  towards  iso- 
lating causes,  which  can  only  exist  as  con-causes ;  and  of  imagining 
certain  fundamental  laws  as  separate  and  piimary  agencies,  which,  if 
they  subsist  at  all,  can  yet  only  subsist  in  relation  to  other  laws,  as 
essential  as  themselves,  and  through  a  tissue  of  actions  and  re-actions 
80  complicated  and  so  varied,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  define 
rigorously  the  influence  of  each.  The  second  defect  is,  that  Mr. 
Buckle's  method  being  mainly  deductive,  the  mental  bias  thence 
liatui*ally  ensuing  renders  him  prone  to  neglect  some  facts,  and  to  misin- 
terpret others ;  so  that  thus  the  stability  of  his  generalizations  is  not 
rarely  shaken  by  the  illustrations  he  himself  adduces  in  their  support, 

•  We  may  refer  especially  to  pp.  7, 14, 17,  and  44,  of  the  second  edition  of  Condoroet's 
treatise,  where  we  seem  to  trace  the  indications,  sometimes  almost  literal,  of  those  dogmas 
regarding  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  its  tendency  to  the  production  of  leisure,  and  the  re- 
sulting division  of  labour,  with  the  constancy  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  as  enabling  us 
to  foretoken  the  progress  of  coming  generations,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  sd^ce 
of  history,  all  of  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  so  amply  developed. 

t  La  Scienza  della  Legislaiione,  libro  i.  cap.  14-16. 

X  Allgemeine  Gcschichte,  Band  i.  pp.  68,  61,  62,  289. 
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when  these  illustrations  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  The  third 
defect  is  one  rather  of  result  than  of  method,  from  which,  however,  it 
springs  consistently  ;  and  it  appears  in  Mr.  Buckle's  attempt  to  ignore 
the  influence  of  moral  agencies,  and  even  of  religion  and  government, 
in  ruling  the  course  of  human  events,  while  he  assigns  an  almost  sole 
supremacy  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  as  a  power  apart,  in  pro- 
moting the  advance  of  civilization.  Beyond  this,  we  could  have  wished 
that  Mr.  Buckle  had  seen  fit  to  have  joined,  to  his  conspicuous  fami- 
liarity with  physical  and  metaphysical  studies,  a  greater  knowledge 
and  love  of  those  of  the  archaeologist,  which  was  indeed  required  for 
an  adequate  treatment  of  his  subject.  But  Mr.  Buckle,  though  iiecea- 
sarily  drawing  many  of  his  illustrations  from  antiquity,  has  confessedly 
little  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  sees  no  greatness  but  in  the  future. 
Yet  reverence  for  the  one  is  but  the  converse  of  anticipation  for  the 
other  :  and,  remembering  that  each  can  stand  only  on  the  pedestal  of 
his  own  age,  we  should  be  slow  to  deny  to  our  progenitors  that  tribute 
of  attention,  and  of  respect  where  due,  which  we  desire  from  posterity  ; 
while  we  ought  to  be  careful  that,  whether  bestowed  or  withheld,  it 
should  only  be  on  just  grounds.  We  could  have  wished,  moreover, 
that  the  influence  of  the  ambitious  phraseology  of  the  school  of 
Auguste  Comte,  or  of  the  so-called  Positive  Philosophy,  of  which 
Mr.  Buckle  professes  himself  an  ardent  admirer,  had  b^n  occasionally 
less  apparent ;  for  we  cannot  but  feel  how  prone  are  many  of  its 
formulae,  with  all  their  aflected  rigour  of  expression,  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  hollow  generalities,  which  palter  in  the  ear  what  they 
cannot  convey  to  the  understanding.  The  tenor  of  what  must  now  be 
only  our  casual  remarks,  will  show  sufficiently  our  grounds  for  these 
observations. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  dawn  of  civilization,  Mr.  Buckle  denies 
to  the  wandering  tribes,  living  by  hunting  and  Ashing,  the  capacity  of 
discerning,  or  even  suspecting,  anything  like  method  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  ;  and  it  is  only,  he  says,  when  such  tribes  advance  into 
the  agricultural  state,  that  they  perceive,  in  the  uniformity  of  sequence 
in  their  crops,  the  flrst  idea  of  a  stability  in  events,  and  the  first  con- 
ception of  what  at  a  later  {)eriod  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Now 
Mr.  Buckle  cannot  mean  here  a  stability  of  events  with  reference  to  a 
determining  power  in  man's  agency,  for  such  a  power  it  is  the  whole 
course  of  his  subsequent  argument  to  deny ;  and  most  of  all,  he  denies 
it  with  reference  to  an  inter-tropical  civilization,  which  he  reasonably 
admits  to  be  the  earliest  arena  of  progress.  But  in  whatever  sense  we  re- 
gard tiie  flrst  idea  of  a  stability  in  the  order  of  events,  it  is  very  manifest 
that  it  cannot  have  originated  in  the  order  here  imagined.  The  savage, 
still  unversed  in  his  relations  to  the  world  around  him,  but  with  the 
divine  germ  of  intelligence  implanted  in  his  mind  by  the  Creator,  must 
necessarily  detect  flrst,  in  the  succession  of  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  the 
soil,  the  regularity  of  that  sequence  which  he  afterwards  renders  avail- 
able to  supply  his  wants.  It  could  not  be  till  he  had  marked,  time 
after  time,  the  blossom  following  the  bud,  and  the  fruit  following  the 
blossom,  with,  perhaps,  the  seed  sprouting  into  the  plant,  in  the  free 
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lap  of  nature,  that  he  could  approach  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  result  of 
his  experience  for  his  own  advantage.  But  long  before  this^  and  in  a 
&r  less  remote  and  intricate  sequence,  he  had  learned  the  great  idea  of 
order  and  succession  in  eyenta,  in  the  motions  of  the  planets^  the  al- 
ternations of  day  and  night,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons;  and  these  were  not  more  patent  to  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  than  to  the  wandering  denizen  of  the  forest.  In  truth,  and 
it  is  an  important  truth,  but  it  is  one  which  the  entire  scope  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  views  compels  him  to  disregard,  there  seems  to  have  been, 
among  all  primitive  peoples,  and  throughout  all  varieties  of  soil  and 
<dimate,  one  original  phase  of  civilization,  through  which,  as  a  necessary 
grade,  all  mankind,  from  their  constituent  intrinsic  nature,  were  con* 
strained  to  pass;  and  this  identity  of  primary  civilization,  irrespective 
of  those  peculiarities  of  physical  condition  to  which  our  author  ascribes 
so  paramount  an  importance,  is  evinced  over  a  field  of  observation  so 
wide,  and  in  features  so  palpable,  that  it  would  be  mere  wilfulness  to 
misread  the  lessons  they  present. 

As  all  living  is  merely  a  constant  struggle  against  dying,  to  be 
nndeviatingly  decided  at  the  last,  so  we  find  in  the  form,  and  in  the 
enduring  quality  of  the  materials,  of  oertain  instruments   used  by 
man  to  secure  his  sustenance  or  his  safety,  as  well  as  in  the  final 
memorials  which  mark  his  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  surest 
and  most   intelligible  of  all  early  traces  of  his  existence,  for  the 
simple  reason  that    they  are   those  which  are   the  least   separaUe 
from  the   conditions  of  his  being.      There   is  scarcely  a  country 
in  the  globe,  where  the  arrow-h^ui  and   hatchet    of   flint   and  of 
atone,  closely  identical  in  shape  as  in  substance,  have  not  beea  disco- 
vered as  the   conspicuous  tokens  of  an  originally  wide-spread  con* 
formity  of  primitive  life,  at  whatever  era  of  the  world,  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  variation  in  soil  or  geographical  portion.     In 
America,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  cold  North  ;  in  Europe,  beside  the 
^iorda  of  Norway,  and  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  ;  in  Attica,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Australasia ;  weapons  and  implements  so  similar  have  been 
picked  up,  that  we  might  suppose  that  only  a  few  hands,  with  as  little 
divei*sity  of  purpose  as  of  skill,  had  shaped  them  all.     We  have  a  still 
more  conspicuous,  and  an  equally  widely  diflused  reminisc^ice,  in  ike 
barrows  everywhere  heaped  up  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.     The 
tumulus  of  the  ancient  Briton,  in  England,  has  no  marked  iiifferenee 
from  that  of  the  aboriginal  Scythian,  scattered  abundantly  throughooi 
Bussia,  South  Siberia,  and  Tartary ;  and  both  of  these  have  their  near 
analogues  in  lands  as  remote  from  each  other  as  Etruria  and  Java  ; 
while  we  find  them  equally  closely  represented  in  the  barrows  of  North 
America,  or  in  those  fiukher  south,  in  Chili  and  Peru.      The  New 
Zealauder  still  rears  his  sepulchral  heaps  just  as  they  are  still  raised  bj 
the  Hindoo  in  Kajasthan  ;  and  in  Yucatan,  the  skeleton  k  stiU  fbvmd 
with  the  vase  of  rude  pottery  at  its  side,*  as  the  European  arch»ok)giat 
encounters  it  in  Scandinavia,  France,  or  Britain.     It  may  be  w<xtil 
Bo^ng  also,  that  in  North  America  the  Indian  wayfiuer  has  been  ob« 

•  Stephtna'^  Tiwatsp,  vol.  L  pr«  '7^>  379;  to]«  tf»  p.  |il. 
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served  to  throw  customarily  liis  stone  on  the  commemorative  cairn, 
like  the  Highlander  in  our  own  country.  The  indications  of  this 
description  of  coincidence,  or  more  than  coincidence,  might  be  widely 
extended,  for  the  materials  are  abundant ;  but  it  is  at  least  interesting 
to  note  in  conclusion,  that  when  the  old  Norse  chronicler  described  the 
burial  of  Thorolf,*  a  mercenary  under  our  King  Athelstan,  who  fell 
in  battle  in  this  country,  and  related  how  his  brother,  Egill,  took  the 
body  and  washed  it,  and,  in  the  £sishion  of  the  time,  hollowed  out  the 
grave,  and  placed  there  Thorolf,  with  his  dress  and  weapons,  adomittg 
him  with  his  gold  armlets,  and  finally  surrounding  him  with  stones^ 
and  heaping  up  earth  over  all,  he  was  but  detailing  a  manner  of  in- 
terment which  might,  in  almost  all  its  main  features,  have  been  as 
appropriately  detailed  of  a  chiefbain  in  any  other  country,  at  a  given 
stage  of  its  civilization.  The  mound  described  as  raised  over  Beowulf 
the  hero  of  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon  |K)em,  probably  of  the  ninth 
century,  suggests  the  like  associations. 

It  is  obviously  not  necessary,  at  least  for  onr  present  purpose,  to 
extend  to  this  parity  of  early  customs  the  force  of  a  proof  of  an  original 
affinity,  among  races  90  far  apart  from  each  other  in  time  and  in  posi- 
tion. It  seems  more  probable  that  the  direct  nature  of  the  recourse 
had  of  itself,  in  each  instance,  secured  its  adoption  :  and  that  hence  the 
inference  becomes  almost  irresistible,  that  there  has  existed  everywhere 
a  common  gradation  in  civilization,  through  which  each  people  has  been 
constrained  to  move,  however  remote  its  period  or  diversified  its  loca- 
tion ;  with  the  further  inference,  that,  therefore,  the  causes  of  this 
civilization  must  have  depended,  in  the  main,  rather  upon  intrinsic  than 
upon  extrinsic  forces,  though  doubtless  ofben  with  modifications  from 
a  reciprocal  action.  At  all  events,  any  other  view  than  this  must 
be  challengeable  as  a  mere  assumption,  and  rests  upon  no  tangible 
evidence.  That,  from  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  there  should  be 
a  progress  onwards,  is  a  natural  result :  for  each  generation,  mingling 
with  the  survivors  of  that  preceding  it,  commences  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ex|ierience  and  the  guidance  of  its  fathers,  and  is 
earlier  introduced  to  a  higher  tiainiug  than  if  left  to  its  own  unaided 
efforts,  gaining  thus  the  opportunity  of  advancing  ultimately  to  a 
higher  perfection.  This,  repeated  thi:t>ugh  an  adequate  series,  intro- 
duces gradually  the  qualities  of  an  improved  culture  as  a  necessary 
effect  j  i^  indeed,  the  progress  be  not  wilfully  arrested  by  the  self-im- 
position of  some  arbitrary  standard,  beyond  which  it  may  be  consi- 
dered a  dereliction  or  a  supererogation  to  pass.  Thus,  the  American 
savage  inculcates  the  lesson  of  a  contempt  for  the  indulgences  of 
civilized  life  ;  and  the  Polynesian  is  slowly  taught  to  feel  the  want  of 
them.  The  Asiatic,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  limits  the  just  growth 
of  improvement  by  his  habitual  neglect  of  morality,  honesty,  and  jus- 
tice. Apart,  however,  from  the  consideration  of  this  wilfully  arrested 
development,  we  seem  easily  to  trace  the  course  of  ordinary  civilization, 
from  the  state  of  the  h^uiter  and  fisher,  through  the  pastoral  and  the 
agricultural  condition;  and  thence  onwards,  beneath  the  gradually 

•  £gUi  8kAUagrim*B  Saga :  **  EgiU  jaitUdi  Thorolf.** 
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approaching  lights  of  tradition   and  history,   with   a  singular  nni- 
fomiity  throughout  in  all  essential  particulars,  at  least  in  the  early  stages. 

Yet  even  when  we  reach  the  age  of  tradition,  in  however  plausible 
and  consistent  a  form  it  may  present  itself,  a  tem})erate  balancing  of 
doubts  continues,  for  all  beyond  this,  to  be  the  sole  prudent  course  for 
the  inquirer ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  gain  the  safer  ground  of  cotem* 
porary  historical  record  that  such  pi*ecaution  can  be  in  some  degree  re- 
laxed, though  never  slighted  as  wholly  superfluous.  The  least  uncertain 
of  the  marks  of  the  advancing  civilization  of  a  people,  after  the  lapse  of 
its  ruder  stages,  but  before  the  age  of  its  literature,  exist  in  the  more  or 
less  perfect  remains  of  its  artistic  and  architectural  monuments,  and  the 
consideration  of  these  significant  and  positive  testimonies  has  not  been 
neglected  by  Mr.  Buckle.  It  is  in  Hindostan  that  he  seeks  the  earliest 
proofs  of  the  operation  of  physical  laws  upon  a  population,  through  the 
agencies  of  a  hot  climate  and  a  liberal  soil ;  but  we  shall  ourselves 
prefer  to  turn  first  to  Egypt,  his  second  field  of  illustration,  because 
there  the  relics  of  a  remote  civilization  are  infinitely  the  more  striking 
and  important,  and  their  lessons,  therefore,  the  more  easily  read.  And 
here  we  have  to  complain  of  an  instance  of  that  determination  to  view 
facts  only  in  a  particular  light,  and  to  see  nothing  apparently  but  what 
is  consistent  with  his  own  preconceptions,  which  we  liave  signalized  as 
the  second  of  Mr.  Buckleys  defects;  yet  which  we  have  by  no  means 
any  inclination  to  attribute  to  a  spirit  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  but 
believe  to  be  honestly,  however  unfortunately,  the  result  of  his  pecu- 
liar ardour  and  intrepidity  of  discussion.  A  population,  urged  into 
redundant  growth,  and  profusely  and  easily  supplied  with  food,  suf- 
fered here  rapidly,  he  alleges,  through  the  necessary  consequence  of  an 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  mass  fell  naturally  into  a  na- 
tion of  slaves,  lorded  over  tyi-aunously  by  a  few  masters.  The  proof 
of  this  he  finds  in  the  existence  of  such  structures,  at  once  costly  and 
useless,  as  the  pyramids  ;  and  he  refers  besides,  as  we  have  noted  in 
pur  analysi:?,  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
having  had  alone,  among  ancient  writers,  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  personal  knowledge,  and  as  thence 
affording  confirmation  of  his  views. 

We  shall  scarcely  pause  to  defend  the  motives  which  gave  origin  ta 
the  stupendous  memorials  of  the  pyramids,  which,  regarding  tbem  as 
unquestionably  sepulchral  monuments,  are  to  us  merely  the  culmi- 
nating phase  of  that  early  usage  of  rearing  tumuli,  often  exceedingly 
vast,  over  the  dead,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Neither  ahall 
we  attempt  to  estimate  closely  what  may  be  the  importance,  in  a 
moral  sense,  of  such  structures,  though  we  are  far  indeed  from  admit- 
ting that  a  building  may  not  have  an  immense  sesthetical  value,  inde- 
pendent of  any  notion  of  mere  utility.  We  shall  not  even  inquire  too 
nicely  into  what  may  be  the  worth  of  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
authorities  cited  by  our  author,  as  to  the  special  civil  condition  of  the 
builders  of  monuments,  regarding  the  precise  era  of  certain  of  which 
chronologists,  including  Diodorus  Siculus  himself,'*'  vary  to  the  extent 
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of  more  than  two  thousand  yenra :  but  we  cannot  meanwhile  admit 
that  the  picture  which  Herodotus  presents  of  the  Egyptians  of  his 
own  day  is  one  of  the  gross  and  slavish  degradation  which  the  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  Mr.  Buckle  renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  deduce  from  it ; 
and  as  to  the  past  history,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  till  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus,  there  was  a  perfect  distribution  of  justice 
through  all  Egypt,  which  prospered  greatly,*  only  two  subsequent 
reigns  being  especially  stigmatized  for  their  oppression ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  great  works  in  architecture  and  engineering  conducted 
under  Sesostris,  many  of  which  deserved  no  depreciatory  brand,  but 
were  of  the  highest  utility,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  that  the  labourers 
"were  not  an  enslaved  native  population,t  but  were  the  prisoners 
V  brought  in  multitudes  from  the  countries  the  monarch  had  subdued. 
Mr.  Buckleys  other  authoiity,  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  find  not  less  dis-* 
tinct  in  stating  that  the  first  kings  of  Egypt  were  not  despotic,  or 
without  restriction  in  their  government;  that  they  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, bound  by  the  general  laws ;  that  their  personal  attendants  were 
neither  slaves  nor  even  ordinary  servants,  but  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy;  that  the  Egyptian  husbandmen  were  not  rack-rented, 
which  Mr.  Buckle  conceives  for  them  as  an  absolute  sequel,  but  held 
their  lands  at  easy  rates  from  the  sovereign,  the  priests,  and  the  mili- 
tary, and  were  the  then  most  skilful  agriculturists  in  the  world ;  and 
that  the  whole  people,  in  short,  flourished  under  a  just  rule,  lived  in 
the  height  of  happiness,  grew  exceeding  rich,  and  beautified  their 
country,  a  truth  we  must  at  least  still  recognise,  with  countless  mag- 
nificent works.;^  Heading  the  social  state  of  a  people  in  the  exten- 
sively preserved  remains  of  its  artistic  labours,  we  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that  there  could  be  anything  really  grovelling  in  the  2)osition 
of  those  whose  gi-andeur  of  conception  and  skill  of  execution  produced, 
among  a  host  of  others,  the  splendours  of  the  temple  of  Kamac ;  and 
we  can  better  reconcile  these  with  our  apprehension  of  the  tenor  of 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  than  with  that  which  oar 
author  has  found  means  to  discover  in  them.  Doubtless,  the  Egyptians 
possessed  slaves ;  but  so  did  almost  all  the  world  long  after  their  era, 
and  slavery  has  been  no  badge  of  any  distinct  order  of  civilization. 
We  need  not  onraelves  look  back  with  any  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
once  debased  condition  of  the  serfs  and  villeins  within  our  own 
country ;  or  own  anything  else,  even  now,  than  a  feeling  of  regret,  that 
we  should  still  have  brothers,  speaking  our  own  tongue,  who  boast 
themselves  of  the  freest  nation  of  the  earth,  and  who  yet  fret  with 
resentment  when  invited  to  shrink  from  a  similar  contamination. 
The  Spaniard,  by  the  way,  is  no  favourite  with  Mr.  Buckle;  yet  no 
serf,  it  is  worth  remembering,  or  mere  cuiscriptua  glehce,  ever  existed  in 
old  Leon  and  Castile. 

But  to  revert  now,  for  an  instant^  to  Hindostan,  which  Mr.  Buckle 
has  selected,  doubtless  justly,  but  not  uiichallengeably,  as  having  a 
right  to  boast  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  Asia,  we  would  ask  why 
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tlie  analogous  physical  conditioDs  here  have  not  led  earlier  to  the 
deTelo])ment  of  a  description  of  architecture,  such  as  he  has  construed 
as  their  proper  characteristic  in  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  India  pos- 
sesses now  its  remains  of  a  vast  and  singular,  and  sometimes  stately 
and  ornate,  style  of  architecture  :  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  we  have 
there  no  remains  to  which  it  is  safe  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  the 
third  century  before  Christ ;  that  even  then  these  remains  are  few  and 
insignificant ;  that  it  is  not  till  seven  or  eight  centuries  later  that  the 
principal  Hindu  style,  never  so  massive  and  durable  as  the  Egyptian, 
sprung  up  to  the  south,  in  the  countries  mainly  occupied  by  the 
Tamul  races;  and  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Buckle's 
selected  spot  for  the  elaboration  of  a  primeval  civilization,  there  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
one  or  two  remoter  provinces,  no  genuine  Hindu  buildings  which  can 
be  referred  to  a  date  before  the  {>eriod  of  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
Whei*e,  then,  are  the  proofs  here  of  that  early  and  tyrannical  abuse  of 
labour,  which  Mr.  Buckle  alleges  as  the  essential  concomitant  of  the 
laxuriance  of  inter-tropical  culture  ?  And  now  let  us  turn  to  Peru 
and  Mexico,  and  examine  into  the  consistent  bearing  of  his  illustra- 
tions thera  In  the  singular  forms  of  architecture  in  these  countries, 
he  finds,  too,  his  fitting  themes  for  exposition;  and  into  these  we 
willingly  follow  him,  led  by  our  own  differently  directed  views  of  their 
quality  and  import.  The  Mexicans  seem,  like  the  early  £^ygtians,  to 
have  risen  spontaneously  fix)m  the  idea  of  the  tumulus  of  earth  to  that 
of  the  pyramid  of  a  better  defined  outline ;  and  to  have  had  their 
ONTesponding  conceptions  of  grandeur  in  construction,  not  in  the 
ekment  of  form,  but  alike  in  that  of  duration,  though  with  a  very 
inferior  success  to  the  other,  as  well  from  defect  in  artistic  skill  as  in 
strength  and  solidity  of  material  Yet  they  were  able  to  rear  struc- 
tures sufficient,  in  their  perfect  condition,  to  strike  with  astonishment 
the  early  Spanish  adventurers,  fiimiliar  as  they  were  with  piles  so 
stately  as  the  minsters  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  in  their  own  country; 
and  still  great  enough  in  their  ruins  to  justify  this  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modem  traveller.  In  Peru,  again,  we  encounter  a  style  of 
architecture  essentially  different.  The  pyramid  of  the  Toltec  finds  no 
exact  analogue  in  the  more  southern  countiy;  but  the  remains  of 
other  descriptions  of  buildings,  among  which  we  may  specify  those  of 
the  fortifications  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital,  containing  stones  which 
weigh  each  fix>m  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  attest  admirably  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  former  population.  There  was  some  approach  to  justice, 
then,  in  alleging  here  a  similar  condition  of  early  civilization  to  that 
of  the  old  Egyptians ;  and  Mr.  Buckle^  in  sweeping,  doubtless,  his  eye 
across  the  planisphere,  and  marking  a  tropical,  or  nearly  tropical, 
position  for  both,  or  possibly  seduced  by  a  like  inadvertency  in  Mon- 
tesquieu,* springs  easily  to  a  conclusion  for  which  he  was  prepared  by 
his  preconceptions,  that  the  causes  of  the  similarity  lay  in  the  nearly 
identical  physical  conditions  to  which  the  people  were  subjected. 
Now,  perhaps  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  an  instance  in 
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which  a  really  able,  Extensively  accompliahed,  and  profoundly  reflecting 
author  has  been  allured  so  easily  into  an  error  so  palpable.  But  we 
suspect  we  have  here,  after  all,  only  another  example  of  the  common 
mistake  of  plunging  deeply  in  search  of  what  lies  floating  on  the  sur- 
face.  It  has  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Buckle  to  consider,  in  how  great  m 
de^ee  the  conditions  of  climate  are  merely  relative ;  and  that  geognir 
phical  position  is  here  but  one  element,  which  the  closer  relations  of 
topographical  site  are  able  to  modify  within  almast  every  imaginable 
limit.  If  we  have  thus  the  minor  variations  of  a  maritime,  an  insular,  a 
littoral,  and  an  inland,  or  continental,  climate  within  the  same  geogm-. 
phical  range,  we  have,  more  marked  than  all,  the  gradations  dependent 
upon  diflereut  degrees  of  elevation  '^above  the  ocean  level.  Thus  the 
torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frozen  zones  may  be  encountered  in 
rapid  transition  into  each  other,  in  an  exceedingly  near  contiguity  of 
space.  And  this  it  is,  unmarked  by  our  author,  which  at  once  removea 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  Toltec,  or  the  Peruvian,  from  all  identic 
with  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hindu ;  and  thereforefrom  allcomparisonfl 
or  inferences  which  are  deduced  upon  so  baseless  a  foundation.  We 
know  that  the  city  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  table  lands  which  con-' 
stituted  the  centre  and  seat  of  the  tmcient  empire,  and  having  within, 
it,  or  near  it,  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Mixitli  and  those  ai 
Tezcuco,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  the  imposing  remains  of  the 
pyramid  at  Cholula  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower.  These,  and 
the  similar  table  lands,  ai*e  designated  by  the  present  inhabitants 
the  Cool  Countries  {Tierrcta  /rias),  and  have  a  temperature  never 
ceeding  75°  in  the  shade,  even  in  summer.  Clavigero,  who  lived 
thirty-nine  years  in  the  country,  describes  it,  and  especially  what  he 
styles  the  temperate  region  of  the  Mexican  valley,  as  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  colder  lands  without  their  inconveniences,  and  of  the 
hotter  without  their  annoyances  ;*  and  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  all  thofle 
countries  of  the  interior,  which  were  the  main  seats  of  the  population, 
as  blessed  with  a  mild  and  benign  climate,  though  with  occasional,  bui 
exceedingly  temporary,  frost  and  snow  in  the  months  of  December^ 
January,  and  February. 

If  we  turn  to  Peru,  again,  we  find  a  still  more  marked  divergenee 
fi'om  the  physical  conditions  of  the  seats  of  Eastern  civilization.  The 
ancient  Tahuantinsuyu,  the  country  of  the  Incas,  occupied  an  elevated 
table  land,  now  known  as  the  Sierra,  raised  at  a  mean  height  of  about 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Qnito,  placed  at  an  altitude 
of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  stands  at  one  extremity  of  that 
immense  causeway,  assuredly  not  a  useless  construction,  the  work  of 
the  old  Peruvians,  which  stretches  thence  toCuzco,  the  original  capital  of 
MancoCapac,  lying  at  its  other  extremity;  the  latter  city  being  situated 
at  the  greater  height  of  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  thus  within  four  thousand  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  All 
the  important  relics  of  the  people  are  on  this  mountain  region,  and 
the  most  extensive  are  at  Cuzco.  If  Mr.  Buckle  had  chosen  to  advert 
•  Historia  Antigua  de  Megico  (trad,  por  J.  J.  de  Ifora),  tomo  i,  pp.  11,  71. 
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to  the  older  historians  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  he  would  have  found, 
among  the  rest,  in  Augnstin  de  Zarate,^  a  view  widely  different  from 
his  own  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  with  the  personal  qualities,  habits, 
ice,  of  the  natives  of  the  table  land  of  Peru ;  while  Fiuncisco  de  Xeres 
would  have  told  him  how  Pizarro  and  his  troops,  very  naturally,  suf- 
fered on  one  occasion  from  severe  cold  in  that  elevated  region :  *'  Que 
en  Castillo,  no  hace  maior  firio,  que  en  esta  Sierra."  Where,  then,  is 
the  resemblance  here  to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  which 
could  justify  the  allegation  of  a  common  causation  dependent  upon 
climatic  influences  ?  Nor  are  we  more  content  with  the  rigid  accuracy 
of  many  other  points  in  Mr.  Buckle's  parallel.  We  have  no  right,  for 
instance,  to  sp^ik  of  the  civilization  here  as  possessing  that  antiquity 
which  should  have  characterized  it,  had  it  been  the  constrained  result 
of  the  operation  of  solely  physical  causes,  such  as  he  has  imagined 
them.  It  may  be  impossible  to  affix  an  exact  date  to  all  those  archi- 
tectural remains  in  Mexico,  from  which  alone  we  gather  our  least 
doubtful  notions  of  the  pristine  condition  of  its  people  :  but,  using 
what  authorities  we  have,  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  the  works  of  the 
Toltecs  at  Cholula  an  age  exceeding  twelve  hundred  years;  while  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  founded  only  in  1325,  and  the 
great  temple  to  have  been  completed  there  by  the  Aztecs,  so  late  as 
1486.  In  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  do  not  pretend  to  an 
earlier  origin  than  about  from  three  to  four  hundred  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nor,  further,  with  reference  to  those  pitiless  human  sacra- 
fioes  which  Mr.  Buckle,  in  so  far  justly,  denounces  as  once  prevalent, 
have  we  the  slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  ever  prac- 
tised by  the  Toltecs,  or  by  their  immediate  successors  the  Chichimecos, 
or  that  they  were  perpetrated  by  even  the  Aztecs  prior  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  benevolent  Las  Casas,  indeed,  assures  us  that 
they  occurred  in  a  few  parts  only  ;t  and  in  Peru,  we  have  many  au- 
thorities, besides  the  excellent  one  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Yega,  j:  to  prove 
that  they  were  utterly  unknown.  Thus,  of  three  centres  of  ancient 
civilization,  selected  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  identical  in  their  types  because  de- 
pendent upon  closely  similar  physical  conditions,  the  two  older  were  really 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  conditions,  yet  have  differed  materially  in 
their  development ;  and  the  later  has  been  wholly  different  in  its  con- 
ditions, yet  may  be  admitted  to  have  made  a  singularly  near  approach 
in  its  development.  We  might  be  permitted  to  refer  further,  perhaps, 
to  that  part  of  Africa,  now  the  seat  of  our  Cape  Colony,  which  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Southern,  that  Egypt  bears  to  the 
Northern,  Tropic ;  and  where  there  is  manifestly  no  such  difference  in 
the  soil  and  climate  otherwise,  as  can  explain  the  immemorial  exis- 
tence of  the  grovelling  debasement  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bosjeman 
in  the  one,  and  the  past  magnificence  of  the  realm  of  Kameses  and 

*    Historic  del  Descubrimlento  y  Conqoista  de  U  Frovlnda  dd  Pera,  lib.  I.  cap.  tUI. 
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Sesostris  in  tlie  other.  In  Eastern  Asia,  again,  utilitarian  China  has 
its  own  peculiar,  but  well  marked,  discrepancies.  With  this  in  part 
negation,  and  in  part  contradiction,  we  may  now  judge,  therefore,  with 
what  special  extent  of  good  fortune  or  caution  it  is  that  Mr.  Buckle, 
pointing  to  these  American  countries,  and  referring  back  to  the  East, 
exults,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  wonderftil  regularity  which  history  pre- 
sents to  our  view  when  comprehensively  studied.  Desisting  even  f^om 
our  impugnment  otherwise  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  materials  of 
his  illustrations,  we  have  plainly  demonstrated,  and  in  his  own  fields  of  ^ 
research,  that  what  he  considers  as  closely  identical  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion may  subsist,  and  have  subsisted,  under  the  most  widely  diverging 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate ;  while,  beyond  this,  similar  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  have  been  the  seats  of  the  most  opposite  states  of 
civilization. 

As  to  the  author's  fourth  directing  influence,  or  that  of  the  General 
Aspects  of  Nature,  we  mast  own  that  the  same  necessity  occurs  to  us  of 
impeaching,  as  well  the  substantialncss  as  the  appropriate  quality  of  cer- 
tain of  the  selected  illustrations.  When  the  author  tells  us,  for  example^ 
that  the  mountain-scenery  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  we  assume,  of  the  rest  of  the 
Alpine  districts,  has  been  observed  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
fear  and  superstition,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  a  Hofer  has  really  ever  ex- 
ist^; or  abandoning,  however  unwillingly,  the  story  of  Tell  and  his  com- 
rades as  a  myth,  we  feel  constrained  to  doubt  if  the  proud  memories  of 
Morgarten,  Sempach,  and  Mui*ten,  where  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Austria 
and  Burgundy  went  down  before  the  strokes  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Switzerland,  be  anything  else  than  a  dream.  We  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion, with  the  same  kind  of  uneasiness,  whether  the  country  of  Calvin, 
and  the  home  of  Beza,  can  be  really  of  necessity  the  peculiar  seat  of 
superstition ;  or  whether,  to  retreat  to  remoter  times,  the  legends  of 
the  ancient  dalesmen  demanded  among  them  a  wilder  credulity  than 
that  of  the  believers  elsewhere  in  Dis  or  Tenth,  or  in  Thor  and  Odin. 
Again,  when,  &s  another  and  a  different  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
the  grand  and  terrible  in  nature,  he  points  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  Italy,  as  rendering  superstition  rife, 
imagination  predominant,  and  intellectual  vigour  rare,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  demur  on  the  double  ground  that  destructive  earthquakes  are 
neither  common  nor  broadly  felt  over  these  countries,  and  that  in 
Italy,  at  least,  the  roll  of  scientific  men  has  been  ever  as  proud  in  fame 
as  it  has  been  wide  in  duration.  As  to  Spain,  we  have  noted  that  the 
author,  in  a  prior  pa&sage,  also  further  depreciates  this  country,  and 
then  along  with  Sweden,  on  the  score  of  the  parching  summer  heat  of  the 
one,  and  the  long  winter  of  the  other,  leading  to  irregularity  of  in- 
dustry, and  hence  to  a  generally  capricious  instability  and  fickleness  of 
the  national  character.  But  Spain,  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  well  as  of  their  immediate  successor,  took  the  lead  of 
Europe  in  energy  and  enterprise ;  and  there  was  little  instability  of 
mood  in  those  hardy  adventurers  in  the  new  Continent,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  their  historian  De  Solis,  "  led  to  their  field  of  duty  a  few 
troops  of  soldiers^  styling  them  armies,  and  not  without  justice,  when 
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we  consider  at  what  tliey  aimed  and  what  they  acoomplished."  As  to 
Sweden,  though  Mr.  Buckle's  view  of  the  ScandinaTian  character  may 
be  not  altogether  unjustified,  it  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated. 
Europe  will  not  soon  forget  the  audacity  and  perseverance  of  the  Norse 
Vikings,  and  the  impression  made  by  their  prowess  on  so  many  king- 
doms ;  and  still  less  will  the  achievement  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
bis  followers,  or  the  scientific  glories  of  a  Linnieus  and  a  Berzelius, 
become  speedily  an  unheeded  record.  Such  a  population  has  been 
more  competently  judged  by  its  native  historian,  Gkijer  (Svea  Rihet 
Hafder),  when  he  iJiows  us,  in  an  eloquent  passage  which  we  would 
willingly  give  at  greater  length,  that  only  a  hardy,  laborious,  and  intel- 
ligent race  could  maintain  its  existence  among  the  vales  and  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  and  points  to  their  history  as  proving  the  moral  strength 
and  buoyancy  which  their  habits  of  life  engender  and  sustain.  Not 
less  strong,  or  less  thoroughly  grounded,  and  therefore  not  more  par- 
tial, is  the  corresponding  testimony  of  writera  so  judicious  as  Strinn- 
holm  and  Af  Forsell.  Dissatisfied  with  this  description  of  comment, 
we  would  gladly  have  seen,  sometimes,  that  a  national  memory,  or  a 
national  chsuractcr,  could  have  availed  itself  better  with  Mr.  Buckle 
against  the  force  of  a  dogma. 

We  are  not  more  inclined  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  force 
of  the  imagination,  comparing,  as  he  does,  the  manifestations  of  the 
intellect  of  Greece  with  those  of  the  intellect  of  India,  and  accepting 
both  as  the  criteria  for  Europe  and  the  East,  is  stronger  in  the  latter 
than   in  the  former.     On  the  contrary,   the   difference,  which  is  a 
striking  one,  is  to  us  chiefly  one  of  quality  and  direction,  and  not  of 
power  or  extent;  or,  if  we  are  to  establish  the  latter  kind  of  gra- 
dation between  them,  it  would  be  certainly  to  the  imagination  of 
Greece  that  we  should  assign  the  superiority.     The  graceful  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hellenes,  drawing  within  its  range  all  human  passions,  all 
aspirations,  and  all  the  more  beautiful  and  striking  among  natural 
objects,  and  striving  at  an  individual  conception  of  the  Godhead  in 
each,  was  infinitely  wider  and  higher  in  its  scope  than  the  mythology 
of  India,  and  more  prodigally  and  genially  inventive  in  its  forms, 
Nor,  in  poetry,  need  we  fear  to  compare  the  creative  genius  of  a 
Homer  with  that  of  a  Kalidasa;  while,  if  the  warm  East  have  loved 
to  pour  forth  its  scientific  notions  in  verse,  neither  have  we  always 
wanted  here  our  poet-physicians  and  our  poet-philosophers.     But  we 
think  our  author  errs  in  placing  generally  the  imaginative  or  inventive 
&culty  in  so  direct  an  antagonism  with  the  intellectual  or  logical  one, 
or  at  least  he  errs  in  applying  to  an  era  what  may  be  only  true  of  an 
individual ;  for,  though  the  qualities  rarely  meet  in  p^fection  in  a 
single  mind,  they  may,  which  is  more  to  our  purpose,  and  not  seldom 
do,  advance  collaterally  in  the  same  period  of  culture.     There  was  no 
wide  interval  of  time  or  local  position  between  a  Bacon  and  a  Shak* 
speare,  a  Milton  and  a  Hobbes,  a  Newton  and  a  Diyden,  a  Descartes 
and  a  Comeille,  a  Kant  and  a  Gothe,  and  many  others :  and  we  have 
imagination  enough  here  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  brightest  creations 
of  the  East,  where  much,  too,  ever  verged  upon  that  grotesquely 
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monstrous,  which,  if  it  belong  to  the  fancy,  belongs  to  it  only  in  its 
lowest  manifestatiou.  Claiming,  therefore,  for  Europe  a  twofold 
supremacy  in  this  respect  over  the  Asiatic  civilization,  or  a  superiority 
in  imagination  as  well  as  in  intellect,  we  proceed  to  consider  what  has 
iKjen  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  general  progress ;  keeping  in  view  our 
author's  division  into  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  progress,  as  something 
prosj>ectively  different,  and  his  concluding  allegation,  that  the  iufluenos 
of  the  latter  becomes  ultimately  paramount,  and  that  of  the  former, 
zero.  In  approaching  this,  and  only  briefly,  as  our  last  topic  foap 
remark,  we  nece&sarily  pass  over  much  besides  to  which  we  would 
willingly  have  directed  more  especial  attention ;  just  as  we  have  left 
unsaid  much  of  what  crowded  upon  us  with  reference  to  those  parts 
which  have  been  already  rapidly  surveyed.  But  Mr.  Buckle's  themes 
are  so  diversified,  so  widely  suggestive,  and  so  uniformly  interesting, 
that  we  must  be  constrained  to  a  narrow  principle  of  selection,  if  we 
would  not  extend  our  comment  to  the  limits  of  his  text. 

Our  attention  is  immediately  and  natui*ally  aiTested  here  by  the  too 
absolute  separation  instituted  by  the  author  between  the  operations  of 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  scarcely  gives  us  room  to 
suppose  that  these  can  be  considered  as  integrant  parts  of  one  bar* 
moniously  acting  mind ;  or  that,  if  it  be  indeed  possible  to  conceive 
the  intelligence  acting  independently  of  the  moral  power,  as  unhappily 
we  may,  to  conceive  the  moral  power  acting  independently  rf 
the  intelligence,  is  at  least  utterly  impossible.  Hence  morals,  so  far 
from  being  merely  now,  as  Mr.  Buckle  maintains,  what  they  have 
been  from  all  appreciable  antiquity,  differ  not  only  materially  in  their 
diffusion,  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  confined  to  the  few  or  extended  over 
the  many,  but  also  in  their  practical  range,  in  as  far  as  they  neces- 
sarily multiply  and  complicate  themselves  with  the  increasing  and 
intermingling  interests  and  duties  of  a  growing  civilization.  Through* 
out  this  range  it  is  manifest  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  morality 
must  be  incessantly  and  necessarily  referred  to  the  intellect,  which 
alone  can  give  them  an  efficient  existence ;  and  moral  science  or  art, 
term  it  as  one  will,  ranks  only  as  a  branch  of  psychology.  In  the 
first  stage  of  society,  and  therefore  in  the  oldest  of  all  forms  of  morals, 
these,  so  far  from  being  in  perfection,  will  exist  in  their  lowest  purity; 
for  the  primaiy  individual  duty  of  self-preservation,  so  immBdiate  as 
to  be  peremptory,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  instinctive,  will  then  naturalljT 
predominate.  Indeed,  truth  and  justice  being  the  basis  of  ethics, 
while  dissimulation  is  often  the  necessary  element  of  self-preservation, 
and  force  its  instrument,  it  follows  that,  in  the  savage,  or  barbaroos^ 
or  imperfect  states  of  civilization,  morals,  in  their  true  sense,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  When  duty,  however,  rises  beyond  that 
relating  to  self,  first  to  include  that  to  fiimily,  then  to  society,  then  to 
the  state,  and  lastly  to  comprehend  the  relations  between  one  state 
and  another,  or  when,  from  merely  private,  we  begin  to  recognise  also 
social,  political,  and  international  duties,  if  we  are  still  assuredly  only 
within  the  field  of  morals,  they  have  become  &r  more  pure  and 
expansive;  and  it  is  finally  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  applying 
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them  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  systems  of  laws,  for  laws  are 
but  morals  in  action.  Once  admitting  these  stages,  and  their  ad- 
mission is  unavoidable,  we  must  admit  also  an  infinitude  of  gradations 
between  each,  ere  the  paramount  and  absorbing  influence  of  the  first 
be  relinquished,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  be  known  and  felt 
in  the  happiness  of  the  i-ace.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  bare  recognition 
of  moral  truths,  but  the  extent  of  their  difliision  at  a  given  period, 
that  tells  upon  civilization.  That  the  leading  axioms  were  anciently 
as  thoroughly  understood  by  a  few  as  they  are  now,  might  be  true  of  a 
certain  era;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  they  have  been 
always  alike  prevalently  recognised  among  the  people  at  large,  among 
the  doers  and  not  the  thinkers,  as  among  the  schools  of  the  philosophers. 
And  even  now,  with  our  riper  civilization,  to  state  that  the  rules  of 
morality  are  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  that  they  are 
diffused  among  all  with  the  same  unvarying  purity,  and  modified 
among  all  by  the  same  qualifications,  would  be  equally  opposed  to  the 
most  obvious  realities  :  and  yet  all  this,  and  even  more  than  this, 
would  be  required  to  substantiate  the  extraordinary  dogma  in  the 
treatise.  Thus  the  few  rules  of  ethics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckle  are 
neither  the  whole  of  ethics,  nor  the  first  form  of  ethics.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  their  due  practical  application  the  intervention  of 
the  intelligence  be  indispensable,  the  question  as  to  whether  morals 
or  intellect  have  the  greater  influence,  where  both  have  thus  an 
essential  influence,  loses  all  its  importance.  We  have  here,  as  with  all 
mental  phenomena,  a  conjunct,  as  well  as  a  consecutive,  action ;  and 
we  plainly  ought  not  to  separate  that  arbitrarily,  and  for  the  .sake  of 
discussion,  which  we  can  neither  separate  in  i-eality,  nor  even  conceive 
as  separated. 

Where  there  is  this  straining  after  isolation  and  precision,  to  any- 
thing but  the  advantage  of  precision,  in  the  elaboration  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  principles,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  similar  defect 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  illustrations.  Nothing,  to  revert  to  another  of 
his  opinions,  he  tells  us,  is  now  known  with  reference  to  the  relative 
justice  or  injustice  of  wars  which  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries ;  yet,  he  remarks,  till  the  late  hostilities  near  the  Euxine,  we 
had  remained  at  peace  for  the  unparalleled  period  of  nearly  forty 
years;  and  he  advances  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  troth  of 
his  argument,  that  all  great  progress  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the 
intelligence.  But  where  has  he  discovered  his  fact?  If  he  had 
referred,  indeed,  to  wars  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  Britain,  he 
might  have  extended  this  period  to  a  far  wider  duration ;  but  if  we 
are  to  pass  beyond  these  limits,  yet  still  8]>eak  only  of  ourselves^  what 
are  we  to  say  of  our  many  wars  in  India,  Burmah,  China,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  all  within  the  last  forty 
years,  and  all  prior  to  the  important  contest  in  the  Crimea  ?  Or,  if 
we  are  to  look  abroad  to  the  remainder  of  civilized  Europe,  what 
country  within  the  same  period  has  been  wholly  free  from  conteution, 
and  how  many  of  the  greatest  capitals  have  escaped  being  deluged 
with   blood?     If  Paris,   Berlin,   Brussels,   Vienna,   Venice,    Borne, 
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Dresden,   and   other  cities,  have  not  received  any  new  lights  with 
regard  to  the  moral  evils  of  war,  neither,  certainly,  have  they  dis- 
covered, in  the  growth  of  their  intelligence,  any  remarkable  amount  of 
those  checks  to  it  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  so  singularly  imagined.     But 
on  this  point  we  have  our  own  ready  comment :  that  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  is  nothing;  and  that  it  is  knowledge  in  reciprocal  relation 
to  the  pure  moral  principle,  and  in  its  broadest  practical  application, 
that  in  such  matters  alone  avails.     Even  Mr.   Buckle  admits,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  moral  i)rinciples  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  the  actions 
of  the  individual,  though  not  in  the  least,  as  he  subjoins,  those  of 
mankind  in  the  aggregate.     But  the  aggregate  is  nothing  more  than 
an  association  of  individuals,  at  whom,  synthetically  or  anal3rticallyy 
we  must  begin  at  first  or  ariive  at  last.     In  history,  if  the  abstract 
have  its  curiosity  and  interest,  it  is  the  concrete  which  has  its  value 
and    importance.     What   strange   philosophy,   then,    is  this,   whicK 
attempts   the   impossible  feat  of  stripping  man  of  his  identity,  and 
losing  him  in  the  mass  ?     We  know  the  very  great  value  of  averages 
to  science,  as  science;  but,  even  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  admit  that 
Mr.    Buckle   has  always  selected  his  averages  of  the  best  quality, 
applied  to  them  the  necessary  corrections,  or  limited  their  use  to  its 
proi>er  scope.     There  are  myriads  of  examples,  beyond  medicine  as 
within  medicine,  whei*e  the  general  rule  must  remain  subordinate  to 
the  individual  instance.     The  very  idea  of  establishing  an  average 
infers  that  of  an  inequality ;  and  it  becomes  often  of  far  more  importance 
to  ascertain  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  range,  than  to  determine  the 
intermediate  expression  of  either,  by  constraining  the  facts  into  this 
kind  of  bed  of  Procrustes.     Thus,  if  Mr.  Buckle  had  examined  more 
closely  one  of  his  selected   sources   of  illustration,  the   statistics  of 
suicide,  he  would  have  found,  confessedly  imperfect  as  these  are  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere,  not  a  fixed  proportion, 
denoting  what  he  terms  a  law,  but  a  rapidly  ascending  ratio,   during 
a  little  more  than  the  last  lialf-century ;  and  even  in  London,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  various  successive  years  are  greater  than 
suits  his  leading  hypothesis  of  a  compulsory  sequence  of  events,  a 
dogma  in  other  resi>ects,  we  need  hardly  add,  as  old  as  the  Stoical 
philosophy.     But  Mr.  Buckle  manifestly  not  rarely  confounds  a  law 
with  the  fact  which  would  be  the  product  of  that  law,  if  it  were  really 
established.     A   law  of  nature  is  the  constant   and  regular   order 
through  which  a  cause  operates  in  producing  a  given  categoiy  of 
effects,  but  the  effects  are  not  the  law.     That  certain  qualities   in 
marshy   districts   produce  ague  is  to  the  physician  a  law:  but  the 
individual  marsh  is  only  a  condition,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
pereistent;  and    the   individual   ague   is   the   attendant   fact,   which 
resolves  itself  accordingly.     And  so  with  the  moral  marsh,  which  may 
be  drained,  the  moral  miasmata,  which  may  be  dispelled,   and   the 
moral  pestilence  dissipated:  yet  here,  or  in  the  conversely  possible 
event  of  the  individual  man   being  shielded  from  its  operation,  the 
general  law  would  remain  uu impeached;  for  the  fact,  we  repeat,  is 
not  the  law.     There  is  a  disregard  of  this  vital  distinction  in  most  of 
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oar  author's  illustrations  from  statistics,  on  which  he  founds  so 
xealously.  The  proportion  of  crimes,  as  of  suicides,  is  no  fixed  or 
general  law,  but  a  i*esultiug  £Etct  from  certain  states  of  morals,  under 
which,  on  a  narrow  view,  the  semblance  of  a  law  is  constituted.  It 
changes,  however,  with  changing  conditions,  and  the  facts  accordingly 
%xe  modified  or  disappear. 

We  shall  have  had  little  success,  while  thus  examining  and  counter- 
Tailing  the  views  of  Mr.  Buckle,  if  we  have  given  no  indications  of 
what  are  oiu:  own.  We  have  attributed  to  him,  and  we  think  justly, 
a  proneness  to  a  too  decided  isolation  of  causes,  which  can  liave  no 
independent  action ;  we  have  shown  that  he  is  not  exempt  from  the 
diarge  of  an  omission  of  certain  facts,  and  a  misapprehension  or  mis- 
application of  others,  which  suffice  to  break  up  certain  of  his  leading 
categories,  and  which  prove  their  incompetency  to  embrace  all  that  he 
demands  from  them ;  and  we  have,  besides,  demonstrated  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  any  attempt  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  morals  from  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  thus  refusing,  by 
implication,  to  concede  to  the  latter  an  autocracy  of  influence  with 
reference  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  do  not  deny,  because  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  deny,  the  partial,  and  usually  even  very  im- 
portant, agency  of  climate  and  Soil  on  the  condition  of  mankind ;  but 
we  do  not  admit  these  to  be  absolute  at  any  time,  just  as  we  cannot 
admit  them,  or  any  other  special  influences,  to  be  alike  persistent 
through  all  times,  a  conclusion  which  would  force  us  to  claim  the 
glories  of  Nineveh  for  the  hovels  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  to  discover,  in 
the  Athens  of  Otho,  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  splendours  of  that  of 
Pericles.  So  far  from  ignoring  the  action  of  moral  causes  upon  the 
growth  of  culture,  we  see  in  them  rather  its  main  and  indispensable 
condition;  because  morality  infers  the  laws  which  regulate  the  just 
conduct  of  human  life  in  the  individual  and  in  his  relations,  and  the 
conduct  of  human  life,  so  understood,  is  to  us  the  very  essence  of 
civilization.  Thus  judging,  we  cannot,  moreover,  with  Mr.  Buckle^ 
disjoin  the  idea  of  civilization  from  religion,  because  nowhere  can 
morals  bo  wholly  separated  from  religion,  and  in  Christianity  we 
encounter  them  in  their  widest  and  purest  expression.  Nor  can  we 
view  it  apart  from  Government ;  because  law  is,  or  should  be,  only 
morals  systematized  and  enforced  :  or  from  literature,  because  the 
lowest  aspect  of  this  renders  it  the  record,  and  the  highest  the  minister, 
of  the  progress  of  mankind.  We  claim  for  man  a  free  agency,  and  do 
not  admit  that  Jie  is  the  slave  of  events,  farther  than  that  he  is  not 
endowed  with  omnipotency :  but  he  can  choose  at  least  the  means  of 
adapting  himself  to  events,  and  of  selecting  his  course  with  reference 
to  them ;  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  this  power  is  proved  not  only 
by  his  own  consciousness,  but  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  two  indi- 
viduals, though  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  found  to 
imrsue  an  identical  line  of  conduct.  Thus,  as  truth  is  never  single, 
iMit  exists  only  in  its  relations,  it  is  to  a  mixed  career  of  influences 
that  man  becomes  subjected;  and  cause  and  concause,  secondary 
cause  and  reactive  cause,  in  manifold  bat  not  wholly  inextricable  com- 
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plexity,  make  up,  with  the  spirit  of  intelligence  more  or  less  directing 
through  all,  the  sum  of  existence  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
And  as  the  past,  with  its  instructions,  becomes  our  mirror,  throwing 
its  light  forward  into  the  darkness  of  the  future,  we  stretch  beyond 
time  to  realize  more  and  more  closely  the  conception  of  our  greater 
and  ultimate  relations  to  eternity;  a  culminating  idea,  at  once  so 
magnificent  and  so  exalting,  that  his  could  only  be  a  degraded  spirit, 
and  hardened  in  degradation,  who^  for  the  sake  of  its  responsi- 
bilities, would  forego  its  grandeur. 

In  thus  concisely  summing  np  our  own  yiews,  while  recording  the 
expression  of  our  partial  dissent  from  those  of  Mr.  Buckle,  we  remain 
not  the  less  wilHng  to  renew  that  homage  of  respect  for  the  general 
talent  and  learning  of  his  treatise  which  we  have  already  justly  and 
cordially  offered.  We  should  fail,  indeed,  in  duty  to  ourselves,  if  we 
did  not  again  express  the  deep  gratification  we  have  received  from  its 
perusaL  An  author  who  discusses,  ardently  and  eloquently,  questions 
of  supreme  interest  to  humanity,  who  frequently  carries  us  with  him 
thoughtfully  into  far  remote  tracts  of  disquisition,  or  guides  us  aptly 
through  richly  diversified  fields  of  research,  and  who  thus  wakens  up 
our  resources^  gi^hig  ^  stimulus  to  the  mind  which  is  at  once  animating 
and  healthful,  has  laid  us  unquestionably  under  no  common  obligation. 
With  all  his  occasional  faults^  no  one  has  ever  been  more  successful  in 
adapting  the  graces  of  a  fervid  declamation  to  the  formal  phraseology 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  or  has  given  to  dialectics  a  truer  inspiration 
and  charm. 

We  ai^  glad,  meanwhile,  on  every  consideration,  that  Mr.  Buckle 
has  seen  fit  to  issue  even  the  introductory  part  of  his  work  in  frag- 
mentary portions.  The  comments  each  of  these  will  receive  in  suc- 
cession, cannot  fail  wholly  iji  their  influence  on  what  is  to  follow  ;  and 
the  author  will  gain  from  them,  at  least,  a  nearer  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  objections  he  must  strive  to  overcome,  before  he  can  expect  a 
tolerably  wide  acquiescence  in  his  doctrines.  Should  he  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  vast  design,  and  to  commit  it  finally  to  posterity,  even 
though  the  finished  labour  should  still  lie  under  the  exceptional 
blemishes  we  have  pointed  out,  thinking  men,  on  the  approach  of  that 
future  which  Mr.  Buckle  honours,  and  when  he  himself  has  become  a 
part  of  that  past  which  it  is  his  too  prevailing  spirit  to  contemn,  will 
doubtless  own  of  him  admiringly,  that  in  those  days  there  were  giants 
in  the  land. 
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On  the  Organs  qf  Vision:  Oieir  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  'By  Tho3CAS 
NuNNELEY,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  the  Leeds  School 
of  Medicine,  &c.  Eight  Plates  and  179  Woodcuts. — London, 
1858.     8vo,  pp.  xxiv.,  373. 

Mr.  Nunkeley  divides  his  work  into  seven  chapters,  embracing, — 
1,  sensation,  and  the  senses  generally ;  2,  ideas  derived  from  vision ; 
3,  light,  and  its  laws  applicable  to  vision ;  4,  structure  of  the  human 
eye  and  its  appendages ;  5,  oomjiarative  anatomy  of  the  organ  of  vision ; 
6,  eyes  of  extinct  animals;  7,  physiology  of  vision.  The  idea  of  Uie 
work  is  good — namely,  to  provide  an  introduction  for  medical  students 
to  the  study  of  the  eye;  but  the  execution  of  it  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  subject,  involving  as  it  does  many  defects,  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  which  we  consider  it  indispensable  briefly  to  specify. 
Mr.  Nunneley  gives  abundant  tokens  in  many  cases  of  assiduous  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  in  establishing  any  new  or  important  fiiots 
we  would  gladly  indicate.  Oftener,  however,  his  conclusions  are  of  a 
negative  sort ;  he  fails  in  detecting  what  has  been  seen  and  described 
by  his  predecessors,  and  candidly  sjdmits  that  this  is  the  case. 

Objects  of  Sense, — ^To  several  of  the  notions  thrown  out  in  the  first 
chapter  we  are  disposed  to  object.  Thus,  Mr.  Nunneley  tells  us 
(p.  2)  that  "  we  can  imagine  modifications  and  extensions  in  ^e 
powers  of  our  present  senses,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  light,  of  having 
the  faculty  of  seeing  through  opaque  bodies.**  Now,  as  light  is  the 
object  of  perception  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  as  light  cannot  pass 
through  opaque  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  su(£  a  modification 
t>f  this  sense  as  Mr.  Nunneley  supposes. 

''  In  seeing,"  says  our  author,  "  it  is  not  the  tangible  and  large 
distant  landscape,  but  the  very  different  and  small  picture  thrown 
upon  the  retina  itself,  that  is  the  immediate  and  only  object  t>f  per- 
ception.** (p.  7.)  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  picture  thrown  upon 
the  retina  is  not  the  object  of  perception.  The  direct  impression  made 
by  the  concentrated  i*ays  of  light  upon  that  nervous  membrane  is  the 
immediate  and  only  object  of  pereeption  in  the  act  of  vision.  The 
nature  of  that  vital  impression  is  unknown,  but  the  picture  is  a  merd 
optical,  mechanical,  and  unavoidable  coincidence,  which  takes  no  part 
in  the  production  of  sensation. 

Method, — To  enter,  as  Mr.  Nunneley  has  done  in  his  second  and 
third  chapters,  on  the  metaphysics  of  vision  and  on  optics,  involving 
the  ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight,  the  construction  and  use  oi 
optical  instruments,  and  the  methods  by  which  optical  aberrations 
may  be  obviated,  with  discussions  about  the  retina,  the  image  on  the 
retina,  the  motions  of  the  eye,  the  conditions  of  the  pupil,  the  effect 
of  the  crystalline  in  bringing  rays  to  a  focus,  the  changes  of  focal 
length  in  the  eye,  the  means  by  which  we  judge  of  distance,  magni- 
tude, <kc.,  before  explaining  the  structure  of  the  eye,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
putting  the  cart  before    the  horse,  and   necessitates  a  considerable 
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amount  of  repetition  in  the  seventh  chapter.  The  tediousness  of  such 
repetition  Mr.  Nunneley  himself  acknowledges  (p.  64),  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  it  might  have  been  obviated  by  following  a 
))etter  method. 

Vogiieness  of  Popular  Science, — Mr.  Nunneley  announces  (p.  35) 
that  he  purposes  "  briefly  to  illustrate"  in  chapter  third  "  the  construc- 
tion and  action  of  the  more  common  optical  instruments."  He  adds : 
''No  mathematical  formula,  nor  any  abstruse  calculations,  will  be 
introduced.**  To  such  popular  explanations  there  can  be  no  objection; 
only  they  must  be  comprehensive  and  correct.  This  is  not  the  ease 
with  Mr.  Nunneley's  statement  (p.  44),  that  "  all  images  formed  by 
concave  mirrors  are  inverted,  and  generally  positive."  Any  one  who 
looks  at  his  face  in  a  shallow  concave  mirror,  knows  that  he  sees  his 
image  not  inverted,  but  erect.  Such  a  phrase  on  such  a  subject  as 
'' generally  positive,"  is  altogether  inadmissible.  It  must  be  stated 
when  the  image  is  positive  or  real,  and  when  it  is  virtual  or  imaginary, 
and  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  positive  and  virtual  must  be  explained 
before  they  be  used,  which  Mr.  Nunneley  has  not  done.  With  respect 
to  concave  mirrors,  a  few  additional  words  wo\ild  have  saved  a  glaring 
error,  and  avoided  all  vagueness.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror 
appear  before  it,  are  positive,  diminished,  and  inverted,  except  when 
the  object  is  placed  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  its  principal  focus,  in 
which  case  the  image  is  virtual,  magnified,  erect,  and  appears  behind 
the  reflecting  surface. 

Another  example  of  a  similar  sort  occurs  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — ''  In  consequence  of  this  bending  of  the  rays  as  they  pass 
through  a  convex  lens,  it  is  an  universal  rule  that  an  image  so  formed 
is  in  an  inverted  position  relatively  to  the  object."  (p.  58.)  Any 
one  who  looks  through  a  reading-glass  or  a  pair  of  convex 
spectacles,  knows  that  the  letters  of  the  book  he  reads  do  not  appear 
to  him  inverted.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Nunneley's  rule  is  not 
universal,  but  requires  to  be  corrected.  It  is  only  when  the  raysy 
bent  as  they  pass  through  the  convex  lens,  converge  to  actual  foci, 
that  the  image  is  inverted.  If  they  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus, 
the  object  and  the  image  subtending  equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  as  is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  reading-glass,  convex 
spectacles,  or  a  simple  microscope,  the  image  is  erect. 

Cse  of  Terms. — "  From  this  property  of  light  [refrangibility]  arise," 
says  Mr.  Nunneley, ''  two  most  important  laws,  wnich  are  of  so  general 
application  {casteris  paribus)  as  to  constitute  axioms."  (p.  47.)  Here 
the  term  axioms  is  misapplied.  An  axiom  is  a  self-evident  theoi'em, 
the  truth  of  which  the  mind  admits  as  soon  as  the  words  in  which  it 
is  expressed  are  understood ;  but  the  facts  or  laws  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Nimneley  require  to  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  are  there- 
fore of  a  totally  diflei-ent  nature  from  axioma 

To  some  of  our  remarks,  Mr.  Nunneley  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 

say,  ''  Oh,  this  treatise  is  not  meant  to  be  strictly  and  scientifically 

accurate."     "Why,  we  would  ask,  should  it  not?     Would  it  not  be 

better  to  take  a  little  additional  pains)  and  make  it  accurate  so  far  as 

46-zxiii.  *3 
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it  went,  than  to  leave  the  student  in  a  maze  of  unexplained  terms  or 
an  actual  flood  of  errors  1  We  object  particularly  to  the  using  of 
technical  terras,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  generally  known,  and 
is  left  unexplained.  For  example,  Mr.  Nunneley  states  correctly,  that 
^  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  sines  of  these  angles 
always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  each  other."  (p.  50.)  He  gives  no 
definition  of  what  a  sine  is— no  explanation  of  the  fia^  that  the  sines 
of  angles  have  not  thosame  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  angles 
themselves.  "Principal  focus,"  "conjugate  foci,"  and  various  other 
terms,  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Nunneley  without  any  previous  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  says  Mr.  Nunneley,  "  to  enter  upon  the  rules 
for  finding  the  precise  degree  of  -refraction  which  each  of  these  forms 
of  lens  produces  upon  different  rays  of  light."  (p.  53.)  We  should 
say  it  is  necessary ;  only  if  it  is  meant,  however,  that  the  subject  should 
be  understood.  No  one  can  be  said  to  understand  any  subject  m 
physics  imless  he  knows  the  rules  belonging  to  that  subject,  and  knows 
them  mathematically.  He  may  learn,  like  a  parrot,  to  repeat  a 
number  of  words  or  sentences  about  the  matter  in  hand,  such  as  the 
k w  of  the  sines  or  the  general  effects  of  the  different  forms  of  refracting 
media,  but  he  does  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  science. 

Diameters  qfilie  Eye — Place  of  (lie  Puiictum  Ccecum. — ^In  his  fourth 
chapter,  after  a  description  of  its  appendages,  the  author  proceeds  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  remarking  that  "  the  human  eye  is  described  by 
some  anatomists  as  being  a  true  sphere,  but  by  the  gitsater  number  as 
being  a  spheroid,  the  diameter  of  which,  from  before  to  behind,  is 
somewhat  greater  than  in  any  other  direction."  (p.  127.) 

"  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  whatever  departure 
there  is  from  a  spherical  figure  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  wliich  it 
has  been  so  confidently  and  commonly  stated  to  be,  and  that  the  opinion  of 
the  antero-postcrior  diameter  being  larger  than  the  transverse  has  rather  been 
formed  from  looking  at  a  section  where  the  projection  of  the  smaller  curve  of 
the  cornea,  sot  in,  as  it  were,  to  the  somewhat  flattened  termination  of  the 
sclerotic,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  greater  projection,  than  to  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  two  diameters."  (p.  128.) 

He  then  enumerates  many  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  in 
which  the  antcro-posterior  diameter  is  shorter  than  the  transverse, 
without  noticing,  however,  the  bat,  in  which  the  reverse  is  strikingly 
the  case,*  so  that  while  the  habits  of  this  mammal  resemble  those  of  a 
nocturnal  bird  of  prey,  so  does  the  form  of  its  eyes.  He  has  taken 
much  pains  in  measuring  a  great  number  of  eyes  of  men,  women, 
children,  and  inferior  animals.  The  tables  of  measurements  which  he 
subjoins  ai*e  of  importance,  as  showing  also  the  form  and  size  of  the 

•  "  Axis  bulbl  diametro  liorlzontali  longior ;  cornea  insignitcr  convexa,  bcmtephiBriuBi 
antorliu  fere  totum  occupat,  ita  ut  sclcruticam  magnitadkie  fere  icqaiet.'*— D.  W.  Soem- 
merring,  D;:  Oculorum  Homiiiis  Animallamque  SecUone  Horizontale,  p.  26.    GoettlngVt 
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cornea,  and  in  pointing  out  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  tho 
sclerotic,  and  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  eye. 

Mr.  Konneley  shows  that  in  man,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
animals,  not  only  does  the  optic  nerve  enter  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
axis,  as  has  generally  been  noticed  by  anatomists,  but  that  its  entrance 
is,  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man,  below  the  level  of  the  axia. 
That  this  is  the  case  in  the  lower  animals  has,  we  think,  been  gene- 
rally observed;  and  aU  the  ophthalmoacopists,  in  their  representations 
of  the  interior  of  the  human  eye,  have  shown  the  papilla  conica  as  not 
only  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  macula  lutea,  but  below  its  level.  That 
the  situation  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  appear  very 
strikingly  below  the  level  of  the  axis,  in  the  human  eye  removed  from 
the  orbit,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mariotte  had  set  it  down  as  entering 
higher  than  the  axis.     He  says : — 

"  J'avois  d'ailleurs  souvent  observe  par  I'anatomie  tant  des  hommcs  que  des 
animaux,  que  jamais  le  nerf  optique  ne  r^pond  justement  au  milieu  du  fouds 
de  Tcsil,  c'cst  a  dire,  k  Tendroit  ou  se  fait  la  pcmture  des  objets  qu'ou  regarde 
directemcut ;  et  que  daus  I'homme  il  est  un  peu  plus  haut  et  ^  cot6j  tirant  vers 
Ic  ncz."* 

Accordingly  he  placed  the  piece  of  paper  the  image  of  which  he  meant 
should  Ml  on  the  punctum  caecum,  below  the  level  of  his  eye.  Dr. 
D.  GriiEn,  in  his  experiments  on  the  punctum  ceecum  found  a  tei>- 
dency.  in  the  eye,  in  moving  outwards,  to  move  also  a  little  upwards; 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  image,  or  candle,  was  more  perfectly 
hidden  then,  than  when  the  axis  of  the  eye  was  directed  ta  a  point  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  with  it.  "  This,**  says  he,  *'  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  punctum  c^cum  was  situated  a  little  higher  than  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  visual  axis."t  Now,  it  really  indicated  quite  the 
reverse ;  the  eye  tended  to  move  upwards,  that  the  image  might  fall 
below  the  axis,  on  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve.  Instead  of  1^  1 1'  being 
the  probable  elevation,  as  Dr.  Griffin  states  it  to  be,  of  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerves  above  the  plane  passing  through  the  visual  axis  of  both 
eyes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  depression  of  the  same 
point  below  that  plane.  Accordingly  Mr.  Kunneley,  on  measuring  in 
the  human  eye  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  foimd  it  greater  than  the  distance  from 
the  same  point  to  the  lower  margin,  in  the  proportion  of  1  '9  inch  to 
1*7  inch,  and  in  some  cases  still  more.  His  measurements  show  that 
a  difference  in  this  respect  exists  in  some  individuals  between  the  two 
eyes;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  in  certain  rare  instances 
some  of  the  measurements  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cornea  are  the 
reverse  of  the  normal.  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  measurement  from  the 
optic  nervo  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  was  1-f^ths  inch,  while 
from  the  same  point  to  the  outer  margin  was  only  1-^ths  inch.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  right  eye  only,  the  measurements  of  the  left  being 
the  usual  ones.     The  person  to  whom  these  eyes  belonged  had  been 

•  NouTclle  D<^nTerte  toachant  la  Yue :  (Eavres  de  Hariotte,  p.  iOO.    Lcide,  1717. 
t  Contiibatlons  to  the  Fhjtiology  of  Visioii :  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  zxil. 
p.  283.    LoodOD,  1838. 
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noticed,  when  a  patient  in  the  infirmary,  to  have  a  peculiar  manner  of 
holding  a  book  or  newspaper  to  one  side,  and  very  near  his  face.  The 
probability  is,  he  read  only  with  the  left  eye,  the  punctum  caecnm  of 
his  right  being  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  axis  of  vision.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  ca.ses  of  congenital  imperfection  of  one  eye,  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  two  fcetuses,  the  one 
at  full  time  and  the  other  at  five  months,  Mr.  Nunneley  found  the 
measurement  from  the  optic  nerve  over  the  eye  to  the  cornea  less  than 
that  under  the  eye  to  the  cornea.  This  was  the  case  in  both  eyes  of 
each  foetus. 

Proportions  of  Sclerotic  and  Cornea. — In  the  two  following  state- 
ments, Mr.  Nunneley  has  fallen  into  error.  "The  sclerotic  forms 
about  five-sixths  of  the  external  wall  of  the  globe."  (p.  150.)  "The 
cornea  forms  about  one-sixth  pai-t  of  exterior  tunic  of  the  eye."  (p.  154.) 
We  know  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps  it  is  stated  correctly,  that  in  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  eyeball,  five-sixths  of  the  circumference  of  the 
section  are  formed  by  the  sclerotic,  and  the  remaining  sixth  by 
the  coniea.  Now,  of  all  such  sections,  the  areae  of  the  spherical  sur- 
faces are  to  one  another  as  the  lengths  of  the  included  portions  of  the 
diameter.  The  proportion,  then,  of  the  surface  or  external  wall 
of  the  globe  which  the  sclerotic  bears  to  the  cornea,  will  be  as  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  to  fourteen  nearly;  or,  omitting  fractions,  as 
thirteen  to  one.  The  cornea  forms,  not  about  one-sixth,  as  Mr. 
Nunneley  states  it  to  do,  but  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  exterior 
tunic  of  the  eye. 

Corneal  Tubes. — If  a  puncture,  as  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
be  made  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  of  an  ox,  or  other  large  mammal, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  mercurial  injecting  tube  be  inserted,  the  metal  runs 
along  in  parallel  and  delicate  lines  for  a  short  distance,  to  diverge  at 
different  angles  into  other  similar  channels,  crossing  the  former  at  dif- 
ferent depths  in  the  cornea.  Whether  this  system  of  canals  is  con- 
cerned in  endowing  the  cornea  with  its  necessary  transparency,  or  in 
promoting  the  nutrition  of  its  non-vascular  tissues,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  in  exhibiting  such  a  structure,  in  the  manner  described, 
we  have  never  found  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Nunneley,  however,  has 
failed  to  obsers'e  any  such  special  arrangement  of  tubes,  and  does  not 
believe  (p.  160)  in  its  existence. 

Antei'ior  Elastic  Lamina. — This  layer  of  the  cornea,  first  described 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  regarded  by  him  as  the  basement  membrane  of 
the  conjunctival  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  and  the  counterpart  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet,  Mr.  Nunneley  has  looked  for  (p.  IGl)  most 
carefully,  without  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  existence.  Certainly, 
the  so-called  anterior  elastic  lamina  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  counter- 
part of  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  There  is  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  a  condensation  of  tissue,  similar 
to  that  on  the  anterior;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  lamina.  The  smooth  dense  surface  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  epithelium  anteriorly,  or  the  membrane  of 
Descemet  posteiiorly,  can   no    more  be  regarded  as  distinct  frola 
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the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  than  can  the  outer  and  inner 
tables  of  the  skull  be,  properly  speaking,  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
intervening  diploe. 

Figment. — In  describing  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  and  iris,  Mr. 
Nunneley  entirely  confounds  the  cells  with  the  granules.  He  acknow- 
ledges that,  under  the  microscope,  hexagonally-shai)ed  bodies  are  seea 
forming  the  membrane  of  the  pigment;  while  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  choroid,  and  iucor[)orated  with  its  substance,  bodies  approaching 
to  a  stellate  shape  are  discovered ;  but  that  these  are  true  cells  he  does 
not  admit  (p.  170).  On  teazing  out  the  stellate  bodies,  he  finds,  of 
course,  a  great  number  of  granules,  but  he  insists  on  calling  them  cells. 
He  describes  (p.  173)  the  well-known  molecular  motion  of  the  granules, 
bodies  which  are  seen  in  myriads  when  the  pigment  is  broken  up 
under  the  microscope,  but  he  insists  on  their  being  true  ceUs  filled  with 
fluid. 

The  generally  received  doctrine  is,  that  pigment,  both  in  vegetables 
and  animals,  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  cells,  and  that  it  may  exist 
either  in  a  fluid  or  in  a  granular  state;  that  the  granular  state,  while 
extremely  rai*e  in  vegetables,  is  common  in  animals ;  that  the  ceils  con- 
taining the  granular  pigment,  have  walls  of  structureless  membrane; 
that  they  vary  both  in  size  and  figure,  the  most  common  form  being 
hexagonal,  with  a  diameter  of  about  yirViF^^  inch,  while  in  other  in- 
stances they  are  larger  and  of  a  diflei*ent  form,  being  elongated  and 
branched,  so  as  to  present  more  or  less  of  a  fusiform,  bifurcated, 
or  even  stellate  appearance ;  that  the  colour  of  the  cells  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  granules  which  they  contain,  bodies  measur- 
ing on  an  average  i2ir^<yij^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter ;  that  in  newly 
developed  cells,  such  as  those  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment 
in  the  foetus,  their  nucleus  may  be  seen  as  a  white  spot  in  their  centre, 
while  in  older  specimens  it  is  seldom  plainly  seen,  having  either  dis- 
appeared or  being  hid  from  view  by  the  great  abundance  of  tho 
granules ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  distinct  examples  of  pigment- 
cells  is  found  in  the  hexagonal  bodies  of  tho  choroid  epithelium,  and 
of  granules  in  the  contents  of  these  bodies. 

It  shows  a  degree  of  pervcrseneas  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  to 
insist  on  calling  the  granules  cells,  and  to  deny  the  true  character  of 
the  hexagonal  and  stellate  bodies  of  the  pigment.  He  states  his  belief, 
that  the  granules  are  identical  with  the  pigment-celLs  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  the  colouring  matter  in  melanosis ;  but  every  one  knows 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  rete  mucosum,  or  last-deposited 
layer  of  cuticle,  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  cells  containing 
granules  of  pigment,  and  that  melanosis  also  consists  principally  of 
cells  filled  with  black  gi*anules. 

Muscce  volUantes. — Our  author  follows  up  his  description  of  the 
choroid  pigment  by  stating  his  belief  (p.  17^)  that  its  ari*angement 
affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  are  termed  miiscce  volitantes  ; 
to  the  appearance  of  which,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  patient,  he  thinks 
a  portion  of  teazed-out  choroid  bears  a  perfect  resemblance,  and  there- 
fore that  the  cause  of  this  aflfestiou  resides  in  tho  nodulated  ma^-ses  of 
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pigment,  with  their  connecting  and  stellate  fibres.  Attributing  the 
stellate  arrangement  to  the  aggregation  and  attachment  of  the  pigment 
to  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  he  ascribes  muscie  whioh  change  their 
form,  to  congestion  or  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  or  to  the  deposi- 
tion or  absorption  of  fibrin,  while  those  that  are  constant  he  refera  to 
some  organised  deposit  or  permanent  capillary  alteration. 

With  respect  to  fixed  muscce,  without  pretending  to  decide  that  they 
never  arise  from  morbid  changes  in  the  choroid,  we  believe  they 
generally  depend  on  lesions  or  deposits  in  the  substance  of  the  retina ; 
bat  so  far  as  the  more  common  kind  of  muacce,  namely,  the  floating 
ones,  is  concerned,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  onr  author's  hypothesis  is 
afforded  by  the  £sict,  so  simply  demonstrated  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
that  the  corpuscles  or  filaments  which  cause  the  sensation  are  situated 
anterior  to  the  retina.  Sir  David  showed,  that  by  looking  through  a 
pin-hole  at  two  bright  sources  of  light,  such  as  two  lighted  candles, 
we  obtain  by  their  two  divergent  beams,  double  images  of  all  objects 
situated  within  the  eye  and  in  front  of  the  retina.  By  this  means, 
the  floating  musc»,  as  we  know  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment, are  all  seen  double,  depending  as  they  do  on  corpuscles  or  fila- 
ments anterior  to  the  retina,  while  any  object  in  or  behind  the  retina, 
any  musca  arising  from  defective  sensibility  of  the  retina,  or  from 
pressure  on  its  convex  surface,  could  not  produce  a  double  image,  but 
would  appear  single.  By  means  of  the  same  experiment,  the  size  of 
the  corpuscles  and  filaments,  and  their  distance  in  front  of  the 
retina,  may  also  be  determined. 

NovrishmerU  of  the  Lens — PupiUart/  Membrane. — Mr.  Nunneloy 
does  not  formally  treat  of  the  development  of  the  organ  of  vision.  The 
notions  he  has  accidentally  emitted  on  the  subject,  and  especially  those 
on  the  nourishment  of  the  lens  in  the  foetus,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pupillary  membrane,  are  in  several  respects  incorrect,  as  the  following 
extracts  will  show  : — 

"  In  foetal  hfe  there  is  no  pupil,  the  aperture  is  closed  by  the  memhrana 
fupillariSy  upon  which  vessels  pass  from  tne  his,  forming  a  plexus  not  unlike 
m  distribution  those  upon  the  posterior  and  anterior  capsules  of  the  lens.** 
(p.  195.) 

"The  use  of  the  membrane  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  pointed  out ; 
probably  it  is  essential  to  the  due  development  of  the  iris  in  a  true  plane 
across  the  aqueous  chambers,  and  serves  to  keep  the  base  or  foundation  upon 
which  the  muscular  and  clastic  structure  are  [is]  aeposited  in  a  correct  form.  So 
lonff  as  it  exists,  the  aqueous  chamber  is  of  course  divided  into  two.  As  to  the 
mode  of  its  development  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  some  regarding 
it  as  a  single  membrane,  derived  altogether  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris ;  but  probably  the  idea  of  Cloquet  is  correct ;  viz.,  that  it  is  double,  the 
anterior  layer  being  a  continuation  of  a  membrane  which  lines  the  cornea,  and 
is  reflected  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  while  a  similar  membrane  lines 
the  posterior  chamber  and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  two 
lamina;  being  at  the  pupil  in  apposition  with  each  other."  Tp.  19G.) 

"  In  the  adult,  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  can  be  tracea  in  the  lens  or  its 
capsule ;  they  are  therefore  regarded  as  extra-vascular ;  but  during  faital  life, 
up  to  the  period  of  birth,  and  even  some  little  time  afterwards,  both  contain 
vesseb.''  (p.  259.) 
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It  is  plain,  that  Mr.  Nunnelej  supposes  the  vessels  of  the  pupillary 
membrane  to  be  distinct  from  those  covering  the  anterior  capsule  of 
the  lens  ;  the  pupillary  membi-ane  to  be  destined  for  the  development 
of  the  iris ;  two  chambers  to  exist,  each  filled  with  aqueous  humour, 
previously  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  pupillary  membrane  ;  the  pupil- 
lary membrane  to  be  a  double  one,  attached  to  the  pupillary  edge  of 
the  iris ;  and  during  foetal  life,  up  to  the  period  of  birth,  and  evea 
some  little  time  afterwards,  both  lens  and  capsule  to  contain  vessels  ; 
all  which  suppositions  are  erroneous.  Neither  the  lens  nor  its  capsule 
is  ever  vascular;  the  pupillary  membrane  is  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  iris,  leaving  the  pupillaiy  edge  free ;  the  membrane  is  not  double^ 
there  is  no  posterior  chamber  so  long  as  the  pupillary  membrane  is 
entii*e ;  the  pupillary  membrane  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  vascular  sac  which  surrounds  and  nourishes  the  crystal- 
line capsule  and  lens  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  foetai 
life. 

In  the  foetus,  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  entering  the  eyeball 
through  the  optic  nerve,  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches ;  one,  whick 
is  persistent,  to  the  retina,  and  another,  which  is  temporaiy,  to  the 
vitreous  body,  and  to  the  vascular  sac  which  encloses  the  lens  and  its 
proper  capsule.     The  trunk  of  the  latter  set,  on  entering  the  hyaloid 
canal,  divides  into  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  body  and  its  cir- 
cumferential branches.     The  central  artery  advances  straight  to  tha 
middle  of  the  hyaloid  fossa^  and  spreads  out  in  radii  on  the  posterior 
half  of  the  vascular  sac.     Having  reached  the  edge  of  the  crystalline 
body,  these  branches  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  zonula  ciliaria, 
these  in  their  turn  being  connected  with  the  proper  vessels  of  the 
retina,  with  the  circumferential  vessels  of  the  hyaloid,  and  pei*haps  alse 
with  the  ciliary  arteries.     The  radiating  branches  now  turn  round  the 
edge  of  the  crystalline  body,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  half  of 
the  vascular  sac,  which  for  a  time  lines  the  walls  of  the  small  aqueoui 
cell,  while  the  comparatively  large  crystalline  is  almost  in  contact  witk 
the  cornea.     The  iris  being  imdeveloped,  the  aqueous  cell  is  not  yet 
divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  chamber.     When,  however,  the 
iris  does  sprout  out,  it  soon  comes  into  contact  with  the  vascular  sac,  and 
adheres  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  anterior  half  of  the  vascular  sae 
fills  the  pupilj  constituting  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pupiUary 
membrane.     The  portion,  of  the  vascular  sac  which  extends  from  the 
pupil  to  join  the  posterior  half  of  the  sac  at  the  edge  of  the  crystalline^ 
was  described  by  William  Hunter,*  and  is  called  the  capaido-pwpiUaary 
membrane.     The  iris  having  joined  the  vascular  sac  in  the  manner  now 
explained,  sends  vessels  into  the  pupillary  membrane  to  anastomose 
with  its  original  vessels.     These  irido-pupillary  vessels  are  larger  than, 
those  coming  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  vascular  sac,  and  anasto- 
mose together  in  arches,  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupillary 
membrane.     Continuing  to  grow,  the  pupillary  or  small  ring  of  the 
ins  shoots  forth  beyond  the  point  where  the  first  formed  part,  or 
oiliary  ring,  joined  the  vascular  sac ;  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  tlie 

*  Hedkal  ConiiPMiteriee,  pact  1,  Moood  editioD,  p.  6a,  note.    LondoD,  1777. 
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circular  line  of  junction  comes  to  be  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
where  the  ciliary  joins  the  pupillary  ring ;  the  edge  of  the  pupil  re- 
maining free  and  unattached. 

All  this  apparatus  of  vessels  for  the  development  of  the  crystalline 
is  destined  to  shrink  and  be  removed,  as  soon  as  that  object  is  attained. 
None  of  it  exists  at  birth.  The  arteries  of  the  hyaloid,  the  central 
artery  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  those  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
vascular  sac,  all  disappear.  The  portion  of  the  vascular  sac  called 
the  capsulo-pupillary  membi'ane  disappears  before  the  pupillary 
membrane;  according  to  Cloquet,  the  arches  formed  by  the  irido- 
pupillary  vessels  retreat  into  the  iris  to  form  its  little  arterial 
circle;  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  in  general,  the  whole 
jw'ocess  of  removal  is  complete,  and  the  dioptric  media  of  the  eye  left 
with  scarce  a  shred  to  disturb  the  passage  of  light  on  to  the  retina  of 
the  child  at  birth.  The  temporary  structures  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous  body  and  the  crystalline  is  left  to 
those  sources  which  are  to  supply  it  through  the  rest  of  life.  If  we 
wish  to  see  the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours,  we 
must  inject  from  the  aorta  a  six  or  seven  months*  foetus,  and  in  dis- 
secting the  eye,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  sometimes  the  posterior 
half  of  the  vascular  sac  becomes  detached  from  the  anterior,  the  latter 
being  left  adhering  to  the  iris,  filling  the  pupil,  and  answering  the 
common  description  of  the  pupillary  membrane  ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  lens  comes  away  entirely  covered  with  vessels,  the  vascular  sac 
having  separated  in  an  entire  state,  and  no  pupillary  membrane,  such 
as  is  commonly  described,  being  found. 

Retina. — Mr.  Nunneley  occupies  thirty-five  pages  with  the  retina, 
which  he  justly  describes  as  "  one  of  the  most  complex,  perhaps  the 
most  complex,  structure  to  be  found  in  the  body."  (p.  197.)  These 
thirty-five  pages  are  the  most  laboured  of  Mr.  Nunneley's  book,  and 
exhibit  on  the  whole  an  interesting  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  retina, 
although  it  would  appear  that  in  attempting  to  follow  up  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  structure  of  some  of  its  parts,  he  has 
often  been  disappointed.  The  chief  cause  of  this  want  of  success  is 
unquestionably  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  organizations  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
become  changed  after  death.  Another  cause  we  suspect  to  be  that 
our  author^s  microscopical  examinations  of  the  retina  have  been  made 
chiefly  with  artificial  light.  "  The  work,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  has 
been  written  amidst  the  constant  interruption  and  distraction  of  private 
practice,  which  has  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day,  leaving  only  the 
night  for  scientific  investigation."  (p.  v.)  Now,  we  believe  it  to  be 
much  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  elements  of  such  extremely 
minute  textures  as  are  combined  in  the  retina,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  with  artificial  than  with  good  daylight.  JJeisure,  too, 
and  the  uninterrupted  attention  which  it  permits,  as  well  as  some  share 
of  that  mechanical  address  in  the  preparing  and  disposing  of  objects  for 
the  microscope,  which  practice  alone  can  give,  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  examination  of  such  structures  as  the  retina.     '*  Whoever,** 
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says  Scbleiden,  "  would  observe  successfully,  must  observe  much,  and 
with  strenuous  attention,  by  which  he  will  soon  learn  that  seeing  is  a 
difficult  art." 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Nunneley  in  his  note,  p.  199,  on  the  effects  of 
different  reagents  on  the  different  textures  of  the  retina,  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  commencing  the  microscopical  study 
of  this  part  of  the  eye.  "  I  believe,"  says  he, "  the  only  way  to  examine 
the  retina  unchanged  is  to  do  so  immediately  after  death,  and  without 
the  addition  of  any  substance  wluUever" 

We  shall  add  a  few  other  hints,  which  perhaps  may  prove  useful  to 
beginners. 

1.  Having  tied  down  the  eye  to  a  disk  of  lead  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter  and  1  inch  thick,  by  means  of  a  thread  passed  through  the 
cornea  and  through  a  diametrical  canal  in  the  lead,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  is  to  be  dissected  away,  without 
removing  if  possible  the  pigment  membrane,  and  a  thin  piece  of 
vitreous  humour  is  to  be  cut  out  with  the  corresponding  piece  of  retina 
and  pigment  membrane.  The  piece  is  to  be  placed,  pigment  upper- 
most, on  a  glass  slide,  and  examined.  At  some  point  the  pigment 
membrane  will  probably  give  way,  and  become  slightly  detached,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  rods  will  be  seen  like  a  very  minute  tesselated 
pavement.  All  that  can  be  seen  in  this  way  is  to  be  examined  without 
covering  the  object  with  a  thin  glass. 

2.  The  same  object,  or  another  prepared  in  the  same  way,  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  thm  glass,  and  examined.  As  the  examination  is  con* 
tinued,  more  of  the  pigment  membrane  will  probably  become  detached, 
so  that  a  more  complete  view  of  the  stratum  bacillosum  will  be 
obtained.  Some  of  the  rods  will  be  seen  overthrown  by  the  pressure 
of  the  glass,  some  perhaps  detached  altogether.  A  little  pressure  over 
the  thin  glass  with  the  point  of  a  needle  will  probably  promote  these 
changes. 

3.  To  see  the  transition  of  the  stratum  bacillosum  into  Jacob's 
membrane,  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  object 
before  covering  it  with  the  thin  glass,  and  the  observer  must  continue 
to  watch  some  time  for  the  change,  adding  a  little  more  water  when 
necessary,  by  putting  a  drop  at  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  letting  it 
run  under  it.  Sometimes  the  transition  is  well  seen  without  covering 
the  object  at  alL 

4.  By  pressure  and  watching,  the  different  layers  will  come  to  be 
seen.  Tlio  stratum  bacillosum  in  a  short  time  readily  becomes  de- 
tached, and  we  see  the  stratum  underneath.  Then  by  tearing  the 
piece  of  retina,  and  regulating  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  the  structures 
may  be  discerned  in  their  stratification. 

5.  By  folding  a  piece  of  retina  and  examining  the  edge  of  the  fold, 
we  get  sight  of  something  like  a  vertical  section. 

6.  After  having  thus  studied  a  piece  of  the  retina  from  without  in- 
wai'ds,  we  must  next  take  ^  piece  and  examine  it  from  within 
outwards. 

7.  Watching,  pressure  in  various  degrees,  and  a  little  tearing,  are 
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tbe  simplest  means  by  which  one  can  get  a  notion  of  the  structure  of 
the  retina. 

8.  In  dissecting  the  retina,  the  simple  microscope  is  of  very  great  use 
in  preparing  the  object  to  be  examined  under  the  compound  microscope. 

Our  author  desoiibes  the  retina  as  consisting  of  the  following  layers, 
enumerating  them  from  the  convex  to  the  concave  surface — ^viz., 
1,  columnar  or  bacillar  layer,  rods,  or  JacoVs  membrane ;  2,  bulbous 
or  couoidal  bodies;  3,  granular  layers;  4,  nucleated  vesicular  layer; 
6,  vascular  layer;  6,  fibrous  layer;  7,  hyaloid  cellular  layer.  Those 
vho  are  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
retina  will  see  that  this  enumeration  of  its  structures  is  very  likely  to 
mislead.  So  also  is  Mr.  Nunneley's  vertical  section  (plate  7,  fig.  1), 
where  he  represents  a  vascular  layer  as  placed  exteriorly  to  the  fibrous 
or  nervous  layer,  whereas  the  vessels  do  not  properly  constitute  a  layer 
at  all,  but  occupy  several  of  the  layers,  while  they  chiefly  lie  close  to 
the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  retina. 

Mr.  Nunneley  acknowledges,  as  he  proceeds,  that  the  cones  or 
bulbs  are  placed  amongst  the  rods,  so  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  layer.  He  notices  the  discrepancies  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  cones  or  bulbs  by  different  microscopists,  such  as 
Hannover,  Bowman,  and  Kolliker;  and  adds  that  he  has  searched  most 
carefully  for  these  bodies  in  the  eyes  of  many  animals,  but  cannot  say 
he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  any  bodies,  such  as  have 
been  described,  in  the  perfectly  fresh  eyes  of  any  creature  except  fish. 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,"  says  he,  "  when  regardmg  the  undis- 
turbed external  surface  or  the  retina  of  either  reptiles  or  mammalia,  of  reco- 
gnising the  forms  figured  by  Hannover  and  Bowman,  which  they  consider  the 
cones  or  bulbs  not  in  focus;  but  1  have  always  failed  in  detecting  the 
appearances  represented  by  them  in  profile,  and  I  am  more  inoUued  to  think 
tne  bodies  seen  nt  a  deeper  level,  and  out  of  focus,  when  the  outer  ends  of 
the  rods  arc  in  focus,  not  as  cones  or  bulbs,  but  as  the  outer  portions  of  the 
granular  layer  to  be  presently  described,  and  upon  which  the  ends  of  the  rods 
rest."  (p.  208.) 

Under  the  title  "  Granular  layers,"  Mr.  Nunneley  comprises  the 
external  granular  layer,  the  intermediate  striated  layer,  and  the  in- 
ternal granular  layer.  The  intermediate  striated  layer  is  by  some 
microscopists,  such  as  Vintschgau,  not  noticed  at  all;  but  generally, 
as  by  Kolliker  and  Blessig,  it  is  represented  as  formed  by  the  radial 
fibres  of  H.  Miiller,  running  perpendicularly  from  the  rods  to  the 
membrana  li  mi  tans,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  two  granular 
layers.  The  difiiculty  of  making  out  the  actiial  arrangement  is 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Nunneley's  statement : 

"  If  a  section,'*  says  he,  "  of  the  dried  retina  of  man,  the  sheep,  or  the  ox, 
be  examined  with  water  or  dilute  spirit,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  this 
irregidar  line  of  very  minute  granular  matter  and  indistinct  fiores,  with  flat- 
tened globules,  arranged  horizontally  in  the  length  of  the  retina,  as  described 
by  Bowman ;  and  not  vertically  in  tne  direety)n  of  the  thickness,  as  figured  by 
iolliker ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  detect  tliis  separation  mto  two 
layers  in  the  perfectly  fresh  retina.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  bullock  and  sheep,  but  I  have  so  often  not  been  able  to  find  it,  that, 
knowing  how  greatly  every  portion  of  the  retina  is  changed  by  all  fluids,  and 
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how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  appearances  there  found,  I  feel  doubt- 
ful if  there  really  be  two  layers."  (p.  213.) 

Similar  difficulties  await  Mr.  Kunnel(^  when  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  nucleated  vesicular  layer. 

"  It  is  vcnr  difficult,"  he  says,  "  to  see  these  brain-cells  in  situ  in  the  fresh 
eve,  but  floating  about  they  are  readily  seen ;  and  in  a  successful  examination 
they  may  be  seen  forming  a  layer  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  arc 
imbedded  and  expanded."  (p.  21 4.) 

As  for  the  caudate  ganglionic  cells^  detected  by  Bowman  and 
others,  in  this  layer, 

"  I  have  searched  most  carefully,"  says  our  author,  "  over  and  over  again, 
for  these  long  caudate  cells  in  the  eyes  of  man,  many  mammalia,  various  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fish,  and  particularly  in  the  almost  living  eye  of  the  turtle,  and 
must  confess,  like  Hannover,  have  failed  to  find  them  in  the  perfectly  recent 
eyes.  ^Vhen  reagents  are  employed,  when  the  retina  has  oeen  dried  uid 
moistened  with  water,  or  the  retina  examined  is  not  from  an  animal  just  dead, 
not  the  same  difficulty  exists ;  large  irregular,  more  or  less  caudiform  cells  are. 
then  abundant  enough.  I  am  therefore,  unwilling  as  I  am  not  to  see  what 
such  competent  observers  speak  unhesitatingly  of,  constrained  to  doubt  if  cells 
such  as  figured  aud  described,  with  many  long  caudate  processes,  continuous 
with  the  ner\*e-fibrcs,  do  really  exist  in  the  living  eye."  (p.  214.) 

Mr.  Nunneley's  fibrous  layer  consists  of  the  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

"  The  nerve-fibres,"  savs  he,  "  expand  in  every  direction^  forming  a  complete 
layer  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyaloid  membrane."  (p.  216.) 

"  The  fibres,"  he  adds,  "  lie  to  the  inner  side  of  the  granular  layer,  which 
separates  them  from  the  rods,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the  vesi- 
cular layer,  wliich,  without  care,  always  renders  the  fibres  indbtinct."  (lb.) 

The  hyaloid  cells  which  are  found  forming  a  layer  between  the 
retina  and  the  vitreous  humour,  Mr.  Nunneley  inclines  to  consider  as 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  retina  than  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

Although  the  author  enumerates  a  vascular  layer,  he  tells  us  that 

"  At  first  the  larger  branches  [of  the  central  arterv]  are  on  the  inner  side  of 
t)ie  fibrous  layer,  but  as  they  pass  forwards  they  graaually  penetrate  this,  some 
of  the  branches  running  parallel  with  the  nerves-fibres  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; but  the  smaller  branches  aud  capillaries,  which  form  beautiful  loops 
with  each  other,  appear  to  be  exclusively  distributed  in  the  vesicular  and 
eranular  layers,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous ;  none,  so  far  as  can  be 
detected,  passing  into  the  bacHlar  layer."  (p.  219.) 

The  very  thin  membrana  limitans,  described  as  structureless,  hya- 
line, and  elastic,  which  bounds  the  retina  on  its  concave  surface,  is  not 
acknowledged  by  our  author. 

As  to  the  foramen  centrale  of  Soemmerring  (which  it  might  be 
better  to  call  a  macula,  as  it  is  certainly  not  a  hole),  the  author  pro- 
pounds a  theory  which  we  consider  as  altogether  unfounded : 

"  On  tlie  whole,"  says  ho,  "  I  incline  to  regard  this  much-debated  spot  as  a 
vestigiform  remains  of  the  spot  where  a  large  bloodvessel  has  passed  through 
the  retina  in  the  development  of  the  eye,  and  carried  with  it  some  of  the  cho- 
roidal colouring  matter."  (p.  227.) 
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No  such  bloodvessel  has  been  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  foetus.  Perhaps, 
bethinking  himself  of  this  objection,  Mr.  Nunneley  hazards  another 
conjecture  as  to  the  central  spot,  but  no  sooner  does  he  venture  to 
express  it  than  he  adds  its  refutation.  '^  It  may  be,''  says  he,  ^'  an 
undeveloped  analogue  of  the  marsupium  in  birds,  but  if  so,  why  it 
should  not  be  generally  distributed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say." 
(p.  227.) 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  central  spot  and  its  yellow 
border  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  quadrumana;  they  were  found  in  the 
eyes  of  this  class  of  animals  by  Home,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and 
D.  W.  Soemmerring;  and  Mr.  Bowman  describes*  their  appearance  in 
one  specimen  which  he  minutely  examined ;  but  Mr.  Nunneley  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  researches  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others :  *'  I 
have  dissected  the  eyes  of  two  species  of  baboons  and  three  monkeys 
without  finding  it"  (p.  220.) 

Mr.  Nunneley  makes  so  slight  reference  to  the  fibres,  first  distinctly 
described  by  H.  Miiller,  which  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of 
the  eye,  through  the  layers  of  the  retina,  between  the  rods  and  the 
membraua  limitans,  and  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  radial 
system  of  fibres,  in  contradistinction  to  the  horizontal  system  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  we  presume  they  have  not  come 
under  his  observation.  Of  the  nature  of  the  radial  fibres,  the  most 
opposite  views  have  been  adopted ;  for  while  KOlliker  speaks  of  the 
rods,  cones,  and  radial  fibres  as  true  nervous  elements  directly  engaged 
in  the  functions  of  visual  sensation,  Hemak  I'egards  the  radial  fibres  as 
a  structure  merely  of  the  connective  kind,  for  binding  the  diffei^nt 
elements  of  the  retina  together.  H.  Miiller  did  not  at  first  incline  to 
attribute  a  nervous  function  to  the  radial  fibres,  although  afterwards 
he  adopted  KoUiker's  views  on  this  point.  Hannover  excludes  the 
layer  of  cones  and  rods  from  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  retina.  Briicke 
regards  it  as  a  catoptric  reflecting  apparatus.  Almost  as  much 
diversity,  in  fact,  exists  in  the  views  entertained  by  microscopical 
physiologists,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  tissues  forming  the  i^tina,  as 
18  to  be  found  iu  the  various  anatomical  descriptions  of  these  tissues. 

Eye  of  tlve  CutUe-Jial^ — Passing  on  to  Chapter  V.,  which  treats  of 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  we  find  Mr.  Nunneley,  at  page 
278,  introducing  a  woodcut  of  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia  offi,- 
cinorlis),  taken  from  John  Hunter's  figuret  (as  usual,  without  acknow- 
ledgment), and  in  explaining  it,  mooting  the  old  difficulty  first  started 
by  Cuvier,  how  the  animal  can  see,  considering  that  between  the  retina 
and  the  vitreous  humour  a  "  dark  choroid  coat  is  interposed,  which 
being  placed  anterior  to  the  nervous  expansion,  thus  cuts  off  all  the 
rays  of  light.*'  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Nunneley  quotes  the 
statement,  which  is  perfectly  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  Protl  Owen  : 

"  That  there  is  a  nervous  layer  anterior  to  the  chorgid,  in  the  same  situation 
the  retina  occupies  in  quadrupeds,  and  that  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  connexion  between  the  auterior  and  posterior  layers,  yet  he  has 

*  Lectures  on  the  Parts  Concerned  in  the  OpcraUons  on  the  Eye,  p.  91.  London,  1849. 
t  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalo^e  of  the  rhysiologloal  Series,  ftc.,  vol.  iii.  plate  42, 
fig.  2.    London,  1886. 
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no  doubt  the  anterior  is  composed  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  that  it 
constitutes  a  true  pre-pigmental  retina."  (p.  279.) 

The  connexion  which  Professor  Owen  had  not  discovered,  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  Professor's  article  *  Cephalopoda,'  in  the  'Cyclopcedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Phpiology,'  been  made  known  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine'  for 
January,  1836.  The  reader  will  there  find  the  structure  of  the  retina, 
both  of  the  sepia  and  the  octopus,  fully  explained.  The  optic  fibriky 
which  penetrate  singly  the  thin  cartilaginous  lamina^  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  sclerotic,  expand  into  a  layer  of  a  light  reddish-brown 
tinge,  constituting  the  first  layer  of  the  retina.  The  second  layer  of 
the  retina  is  also  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Betwixt  the  two  layers 
there  intervenes  a  pretty  thick  and  dark  layer  of  pigment,  through 
apertures  in  which  the  nervous  substance  penetrates  from  the  first 
layer  to  the  second.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  second  layer 
is  observed  to  be  composed  of  short  fibres  perpendicular  to  its  sur- 
faces ;  and  these  fibres,  towards  the  inner  surface  end  in  a  delicate, 
pulpy,  nervous  substance,  also  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
presenting  a  coriiigated  or  papillary  appearance. 

This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  followed  up  by  H.  Mliller,  who 
describes  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina  in  the  cephalopoda,  as  con- 
sisting of  elongated,  slender,  transparent  cylinders,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  rods  of  the  vertebrata,  and  like  them  densely  crowded 
together,  and  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  eye.  The 
layer  of  pigment  he  describes  as  penetrated  by  fusiform  filamentary 
prolongations  of  each  cylinder,  by  which  means  a  connexion  is  effected 
with  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  the  outermost  of  which  is  the  hori- 
zontal expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  He  regards  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements,  then,  as  one  pretty  nearly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  exists  in  the  vertebrata. 

The  conclusion  which  H.  Miiller  draws  from  these  facts  is,  that  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  light  should  act  directly  upon  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  lie  behind  the  pigment,  but  that  the  per- 
ception must,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  from  the  radially*  disposed 
elements  which  alone  are  opposed  to  the  light. 

Choroid  Gland. — Figure  127,  page  282,  is  said  to  show  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sclerotic,  cut  open  and  reflected,  to  expose  the  choroid 
gland  surrounding  the  optic  nerve.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  the  form  of  the  choroid  gland  from 
this  woodcut.  Mr.  Nunneley  states  that  the  so-called  gland  is  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  choroid,  is  peculiar  to  osseous  fishes,  of  a 
red  colour,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  made  up  of  convoluted  blood- 
vessels. He  describes  the  choroid  of  fishes  as  double — the  outer  layer 
of  a  shining  metallic  lustre,  and  the  inner  dense  and  black. 

Usually,  the  choroid  in  fishes  is  described  as  dividing  itself  into 
four  layers ;  the  outer,  or  lamina  argentea,  such  as  Mr.  Nunneley 
describes  it ;  a  second,  the  tunica  vasculosa  Halleri,  in  which  is  the 
so-called  gland  ;  a  third,  the  proper  choroid,  or  tunica  Ruyschiana ; 
and  a  fourth,  the  pigment-layer.  The  silvery  membrane  which  lines 
the  sclerotic,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the  choroid.     When 
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we  remove  it,  along  with  the  sclerotic,  to  which  it  adheres,  we  expooe 
a  thin  fascia  closely  adherent  to  the  onter  sarface  of  the  choroid  gland 
and  vascular  choroid.  Henioviug  the  vascular  choi'oid  and  gland,  we 
expose  the  dense  pigment-layer,  differing  from  the  membrane  of  the 
pigment  of  mammals  only  in  being  more  consistent,  in  consequence  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  cells ;  and  under  it  we  meet  with  a  soil 
grey  layer,  which  exhibits  under  the  microscope  the  small  rods  and 
large  bi-geminal  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane.  In  our  opinion,  the 
tunica  vasculosa  is  the  proper  choroid,  and  must  include  the  tunica 
Kuyschiana,  or  capillary  network. 

That  the  choroid  gland  is  made  up  of  convoluted  bloodvessels,  as  is 
stated  by  our  author,  is  true  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  would 
have  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  fact,  presumed  by  Albers,  but 
first,  through  injection  and  the  microscope,  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  that  the  structure  in  question  is  a  rete  mirabile,  or 
rather  the  centre  of  a  series  of  retia  mirabilia.  The  artery  which  sup- 
plies the  whole  of  the  gland  and  vascidar  choroid,  having  entered  the 
back  of  the  eye,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along  the  inner 
or  concave  edge  of  the  gland,  giving  off  twigs,  which  by  subdivision 
and  anastomosis  form  a  network.  The  outer  or  convex  edge  of  the 
gland  is  also  surrounded  by  a  network  of  vessels,  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  examining  the  gland  itself  with  the 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  in  an  innumerable  quantity  of  minute 
straight  vessels,  which  passing  across,  establish  a  connexion  between  the 
inner  and  outer  networks.  The  large  vessels  of  the  inner  network 
divide  into  the  minute  straight  vessels  which  form  the  body  of  the 
gland,  and  these  minute  vessels  coalesce  in  their  turn  to  form  the  large 
vessels  of  the  outer  network ;  thus  exhibiting  the  well-known  character 
of  a  rete  mirabile.  Many  of  the  vessels,  however,  derived  from  the 
outer  network,  as  they  proceed  forward  in  the  tunica  I'asculosa, 
subdivide  into  small  branches,  which  agiun  unite,  thus  forming 
secondary  and  more  simple  retia  mirabilia.  Lastly,  the  arteries  of  the 
tunica  vasculosa  terminate  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  the  radiating 
twigs  of  these  stars  inosculate  together.* 

The  sixth  Chapter,  on  the  Eyes  of  Extinct  Animals,  is  short  aad 
amusing.  The  seventh,  on  the  Fhjrsiology  of  Vision,  occupies  seventy- 
three  pages,  and  discusses  the  questions  of  optical  aberrations,  single 
vision  with  two  eyes,  erect  vision  with  an  inverted  image,  comple* 
mentary  colours,  ocular  spectra,  and  the  like.  Seeing  the  length  to 
which  this  article  has  grown,  we  shall  confine  our  remaining  re- 
marks to  one  or  two  topics  only. 

Optical  Aberrations — Use  qf  UtA  word  Parallax — Monocular  and 
Binocular  Parallax, — It  is  well  known  that  there  are  three  optical 
aberrations  or  sources  of  indistinctness,  which  must  be  obviated  in  the 
eye,  to  render  vision  such  as  it  is — viz.,  that  from  sphericity  of  the  dioptric 
media,  that  from  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  dif^ntly  coloured  rays  of 
light,  and  that  from  distance  of  the  object  viewed.  The  first  is  called 
spherical,  andthesecondchromaticaberration,  and  by  anewlyKK)ined  word 

•  Wharton  Jones  on  the  Choroid  Gland;  Hedieal  Gaiette,  vol.  xzi.  pp,  «50,  M4. 
I^ondon,  18S6. 
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the  third  is  known  as  distantial  aberration.  Though  distaniial  is  scarcely 
an  English  word,  yet  it  is  founded  on  sufficient  analogy,  and  indicates 
clearly  enough  the  meaning  to  be  expressed.  Mr.  Nunneley,  however, 
not  contented  with  it,  calls  the  indistinctness  arising  from  distance, 
the  aberration  ofparaUax — a  phrase  which  by  many  wUl  not  be  readily 
apprehended. 

By  parallax  Mr.  Nunneley  no  doubt  means  the  sensible  deviation 
from  parallelism  of  rays  emanating  from  a  given  point,  and  faUing  on 
a  surface  of  given  magnitude,  such  as  that  of  the  lens  as  exposed  through 
the  pupil.  If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  principal 
focus  from  the  recipient  surface,  it  will  give  distinct  images  of  objects 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  rays  falling  from  them  on  the  lens  aie 
sensibly  paradlel ;  but  if  the  object  is  brought  nearer,  so  that  the  rays 
from  a  point  in  the  object,  faUing  on  the  lens,  become  sensibly  divergent^ 
there  is  a  deviation  from  parallelism,  or  in  other  words  a  parcUlaat, 
which  will  prevent  the  convergence  of  the  rays  to  one  point,  and  con- 
sequently exliibit  on  the  recipient  surface  what  is  termed  a  circle  qf 
dissipation  or  abetiraXion ;  but  this  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  moving 
the  lens  farther  from  the  recipient  surface.  The  application  of  this  to 
the  eye  is  very  obvious ;  but  w^e  see  no  advantage  in  substitutuig  the 
phrase  abtiHHfition  of  parallax  for  distantial  aberration.  It  will  requisB 
additional  ^sphmation  before  it  be  generally  understood ;  this,  how- 
ever, Mr.  jjlanneley  has  not  thought  fit  to  offer.  This  monoeulair 
^yaraUax  viU  require,  moreover,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ocular 
parallax  of  Sir  David  Brewster,*  which  he  regards  as  the  measure  of 
the  alleged  deviation  of  the  visible  from  the  true  direction  of  objects^ 
and  is  therefore  a  totally  different  matter.  Such  are  the  disadvantages 
of  not  adhering  to  the  phraseology  in  common  use ;  by  new  applici^ 
tions  of  scientific  terms  we  may  make  ourselves  unintelligible. 

From  Mr.  Wheatstone's  paper  on  the  stereoscope,  Mr.  Nunneley 
quotes  the  statement,  tliat  when  an  object  is  viewed  at  so  gi'eat  a  dis- 
tance that  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  are  parallel,  the  perspective 
projections  of  it,  seen  by  each  eye  separately,  are  similar,  and  the 
appearance  to  the  two  eyes  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  object  is 
seen  by  one  eye  only;  but  that  this  similarity  no  longer  exists  when 
the  object  is  placed  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes 
must  converge,  that  under  these  conditions  a  different  perspective 
2)rojection  of  it  is  seen  by  each  eye,  and  that  these  perspectives  axe 
more  dissimilar  as  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater. 
In  this  case  the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  each 
eye  to  the  object  constitutes  what  has  been  called  by  the  successors  of 
Wheatstone  the  binocular  parallax  of  the  object. 

"  This  angle,"  says  Mr.  Nunneley,  "  supposing  the  object  to  he  twelve  feet 
distant,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  to  oe  two  and  a  Lalf  inches,  would  be 
exactly  one  degree,  and  at  twenty-four  feet  half  a  degree,  so  that  it  is  evident 
it  is  oiily  objects  near  to  the  eye  in  which  this  dissunilarity  of  images  exists, 
for  in  the  more  distant  the  oinocular  parallax  b  too  sinall  to  produce  aoy 
effect ;  in  those  persons  in  whom  the  eyes  are  widely  separated  tne  binocular 

•  TraoMctioxu  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  zv.  p.  860. 
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parallax  will  be  greater,  and  consequently  the  appearance  of  relief  nroportion- 
ally  greater,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  eyes  are  near  together  it  will  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  be  less."  (p.  363.) 

In  illustration  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Nunneley  introduces  (Fig.  169) 
two  perspective  projections  of  a  cube — ^the  one  that  seen  by  the  righ^ 
and  the  other  that  seen  hy  the  left  eye ;  but  if  he  will  actually  look 
at  a  cube  in  the  way  directed,  he  will  see  that  the  appearances  it  will 
present,  Erst  to  the  one  eye  and  then  to  the  other,  are  the  reverse  of 
what  he  has  delineated. 

Accommodation  to  Distance. — Mr.  Nunneley  discusses  at  consider- 
able length  the  subject  of  accommodation  to  distance,  enumerating 
various  observations  which  prove  the  fact;  and  considering  the  mom 
prominent  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  effected.  He  omits,  however,  the  proof  of  the  actual  oc- 
currence of  a  change  in  the  eye,  according  as  it  is  adjusted  to  different 
distances,  whioh  is  afforded  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  on  the  retina  of  the 
observed  eye  being  seen  to  vary  as  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  near  or 
distant  vision. 

It  is  strange,  too,  that  our  author  takes  iio  notico  of  the  highly 
interesting  application  of  the  catoptrical  test,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the 
determination  of  the  method  in  which  the  adjustment  to  distance  is 
actually  effected.  This  subject  has  heen  handled  in  his  usual  lucid 
style  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal'  for  April,  1857,  from  which,  had  he  had  no  4ieoes8  to  the 
original  memoirs  on  the  subject  by  the  Dutch  and  German  j^ysiolo- 
gists  who  first  made  the  application,  our  author  might  have  derived 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  interesting  discovery.  Even  so  short  an 
abstract  as  the  following,  which  we  take  from  Dr.  Thomson's  paper, 
would  have  supplied  a  striking  want  in  Mr.  Kunneley's  account  of  the 
focal  adjustment  of  the  eye. 

We  select  a  person  under  middle  age,  possessing  the  perfect  power 
of  adjustment,  and  having  placed  him  in  a  darkened  room  in  such 
a  position  that  his  head  may  be  kept  steady,  a  small  artificial  light  is 
held  to  the  side  and  in  front  of  one  of  his  eyes,  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches,  and  we  then  examine,  at  an  equal  angle  from  tlie  other  side, 
the  images  formed  by  the  several  reflecting  surfaces.  These  images 
may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  convex  lens  held  in  the 
hand ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  employs  for  this  purpose  a  compound  micro- 
scope, with  the  erector  applied,  and  a  power  of  twenty  diameter& 
This  arrangement  allows  the  eye  to  be  viewed  in  a  steady  fixed  direc- 
tion, and  the  observer  to  be  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  fix>m  the 
subject  of  experiment. 

The  eye  not  under  observation  is  now  to  be  covered,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent much  shifting  of  the  opposite  one,  which  the  person  under  obser- 
vation is  then  alternately  to  direct  to  a  near  and  to  a  distant. object^ 
conveniently  placed  in  a  direct  line  before  him. 

If  the  pupil  be  of  sufficient  size  (and  if  not  so  it  may  be  moderately 
dilated  by  atropine,  without  destroying  the  accommodating  power). 
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the  three  reflected  images  are  seen — viz.,  one  erect,  distinct,  and  large, 
to  the  side  next  the  light,  proceeding  from  the  cornea ;  a  second,  also 
erect,  of  a  much  duller  appearance,  in  which  sometimes  we  scarcely 
recognise  the  form  of  the  flame  which  gives  the  light,  situated  near  to 
the  middle  of  the  pupil ;  and  a  third,  much  smaller  but  brighter  than 
the  last  mentioned,  inverted,  a  virtual  image  situated  between  the  two 
former  ones,  and  appearing  towards  the  opposite  margin  of  the  pupil 
from  the  corneal  image.  Of  these  last  two  images,  the  former  is  a 
reflection  from  the  anterior,  the  latter  from  the  posterior,  surface  of 
the  crystalline. 

When,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  light,  &c.,  the  eye  has  been 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  deep  erect  image,  or  that  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  is  nearer  the  margin  than  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  and  pretty  close  to  the  inverted  image,  the  eye 
being  at  the  time  adjusted  for  distant  vision,  it  will  be  found,  that 
whenever  the  adjustment  is  made  for  vision  of  a  near  object,  the  pupil 
contracts  and  advances,  and  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  position 
and  appearance  of  the  deep  erect  image ;  while  the  image  reflected 
from  the  cornea  undergoes  no  change-,  and  the  inverted  image  is  only 
slightly  altered.  The  deep  erect  image  has  become  suddenly  smaller 
and  more  distinct,  and  has  shifted  its  place  nearer  to  the  corneal  imagei 
or  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  •  The  inverted  image,  or  that 
foimed  by  the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the  crystalline,  has  not  perceptibly 
changed  in  appearance,  but  has  receded  very  slightly  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  corneal  image. 

The  first  notice  of  these  interesting  facts  we  owe  to  Max  Laugen- 
beck,  of  Gottingen,  and  to  Cramer,  of  Groningen.  The  further  in- 
vestigation of  them  has  been  carried  out  by  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  and 
Helmholtz,  of  Berlin. 

The  position,  size,  and  distances  of  the  images  have  been  accurately 
determined  by  instruments  employed  by  Helmholtz,  particularly  his 
ophthalmometer.  The  followiug  is  the  result  of  his  calculations,  from 
the  observation  of  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  deep  erect  image  in 
two  persons.  The  measurements  are  in  millimetres,  each  of  which  is 
a  little  less  than  -^j^th  of  an  inch. 

In  one  person  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  for  distant  vision  was  11*9  millimetres,  for  near  vision  8*6;  and 
the  advance  of  the  pupil  during  the  change,  'SO.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  same  respective  m^urements  were  8*8,  5*9,  and  '44. 
The  diminution  in  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  amounted  to  '5 ;  but  the  position  of  the  surface  was  probably 
not  altered. 

As  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  lens  is  made  to  change  its  form, 
and  thus  to  shorten  or  lengthen  its  focal  distance,  according  as  near 
or  distant  objects  are  regarded;  this  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall 
not  enter,  leaving  our  raiders  to  consult  the  paper  whence  we  have 
taken  the  above  account  of  the  application  of  the  catoptrical  test  to 
the  subject  of  accommodation.  Of  course  the  relations  and  action  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  and  of  the  other  structures  at  the  basis  of  the  iris, 
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md  surrounding  the  lens,  are  directly  involved  in  this  question,  and 
still  lie  open,  we  thinks  to  new  research  and  discovery. 

Mr.  Nunneley*8  style  is  very  unequal,  some  parts  of  his  work  being 
written  with  considerable  care,  while  others  exhibit  marks  of  haste, 
and  an  indifference  to  el^ance,  if  not  even  to  perspicuity. 

Mr.  Nunneley's  work  is  illustrated  by  eight  plates^  three  of  which 
are  lithographic,  and  the  other  five  engraved.  Of  the  lithographic 
plates,  one  is  coloured.  The  figures  in  these  plates  are  well  selected, 
well  drawn,  and  the  execution  good.  One  hundred  and  sev«oty-iiine 
woodcuts  and  diagramn  are  interspersed  in  the  text,  most  of  them 
taken  from  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  ftimiliar,  like  tiie  fiu^es  of 
old  acquaintances,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  eye  and  c^^tics.  The 
figures  are  not  at  all  improved  in  being  copied.  Ko  aclraowledgment 
b  made  of  the  sources  whence  they  have  been  taken.  Mr.  Nunoeley 
makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  in  his  pre&oe,  as  much  as  to  say  tbat 
the  illustrations,  and  even  the  ideas,  of  former  anUiors,  have  become 
the  common  property  of  the  world,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  be 
leferred  to  their  original  sources.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  this  sort  of 
doctrine ;  and,  in  particular,  we  like  to  see  such  acknowledgments  of 
tibe  pictorial  labours  <^  our  predecessors,  as  Fromi  Soemmerrin§,  From 
Mailer  J  After  Hanrkover,  Altered  from,  Bowman^  and  the  tike.  The 
common  property  of  the  world,  certainly,  these  labours  are ; — to  be 
studied  and  admired  for  ages  to  come.  Many  of  tliem,  su^  as  those 
of  Zinn  and  the  two  Soemmerrings,  must  have  cost  their  anthors  much 
time,  pains,  and  money ;  and  when  we  copy  them  into  our  mainaals 
aad  abridgments,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  copy  them  accurately  and 
neatly,  and  to  acknowledge  whence  we  have  bomwed  them. 

The  work  before  us  abounds  with  orthographical  errors;  as,  catoptic 
lor  catoptric,  inferiorius  for  inferius,  cribosa  for  cribrosa,  poup  for 
poulp,  perinibrachiate  for  perennibranchiate,  and  many  others. 
Flnoper  names  fare  no  better;  for  we  have  Berkely  for  Berkeley,  Reed 
for  Keid,  De  Charles  for  Des  Chales,  Poterfield  for  Poiterfield, 
Decemet  for  Descemet,  Home  for  Home,  Chopet  for  Chossat,  Huck 
for  Hueck,  Morgani  for  Morgagni,  &c 

The  paper  and  printing  are  unexceptionable,  but  we  do  think  the 
printers  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  numerous  transgxessicms  which 
occur  against  the  mdcs  of  punctuation. 


Review  III. 

Hone  Snbsedvfe.  Locke  and  SydenJtam,  toith  otiier  occasional  Papers. 
By  JoHK  Bbowk,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of  the  Hoyal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. — Edinburgh,  1858.     pp.  478. 

The  sacred  precincts  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
woukl  appear  to  shut  out  the  wrangling  and  contention  which  make 
themselves  so  paiefuUy  heard  beyond  its  walls,  and  jar  loudly  upon  our 
cars,  though  in  body,  and  we  trust  in  spirit,  fiu*  removed  fix)m  it. 
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Pass  tho  threshold  of  that  edifice,  and  the  strife  ceases;  there  you 
may  learn,  if  the  outer  world  has  not  taught  it,  how  the  science  of 
.medicine  is  not  dissociated  from  the  Graces ;  how  the  hours  gleaned 
from  the  labour  and  trouble  of  active  life  may  be  rendered  a  means  of 
throwing  a  halo  and  a  charm  over  our  every-day  existence;  how 
harmony  and  spiritual  beauty  may  be  traced  in  the  very  weariness  of 
our  work,  in  the  restless  and  unceasing  toil  which  is  our  lot.  It  is 
well  for  the  man  who  can  find  such  horce  subsedvce  as  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  Dr.  John  Brown;  and  the  next  best  thing  to  filling  out  a 
spare  hour  in  tho  roost  profitable  manner  yourself,  is  to  accept  the 
guidance  of  another  who  can  show  you  how  to  do  it.  Indeed,  whether 
or  not  you  possess  the  amulet  by  which  you  may  ward  off  dull- 
heartedness  or  heaviness  of  spirits,  you  will  equally  well  bestow  the 
time  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  the  Horce  Stibsscivce,  for  you  will  find 
in  it  how  to  appreciate  the  great  ones  of  the  past>  you  will  see  how 
much  of  poetry  can  be  extiucted  from  even  the  records  of  a  hospital, 
you  will  be  shown  how  there  is  good  in  all  things,  if  man  but  knows 
the  process  by  which  it  may  be  extracted.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  author,  but  if  we  may  paraphrase  V empire  c^est  mot,  into  the  "  book 
is  the  writer,''  and  argue  the  character  of  the  man  from  the  style  of 
his  book,  we  should  pass  encomiums  upon  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  duties  of  a  critic.  We 
merely  allude  to  this  mode  of  interpretation  in  order  to  convey  the 
impressions  we  have  received  from  the  Horce  Suhseciwe.  Dr.  Joha 
Brown  presents  us  with  a  genial  book — a  book  full  of  thought,  and  of 
that  kindly  appreciation  of  the  virtues  and  intellectual  oharacteristies 
of  others  which  elevates  and  warms  the  heart;  while  treating  earnestly 
of  serious  and  profound  things,  he  thinks  with  Horace, 

*  Doloe  est  desipert  in  loco," 

and  appears  to  act  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Autolycus: 

**  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Yost  tad  tires  in  a  mile-a  !** 

"Let  mo  tell  my  young  doctor  friends,"  he  says,  in  a  preface 
which  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  set  pieces,  the  overture  which  conveys 
the  leading  ideas  to  be  elaborated  in  the  opera, — 

"  Let  rae  tell  my  young  doctor  friends,  that  a  cheerful  face,  and  step,  and 
neckcloth,  and  buttonhole,  and  an  occasional  hearty  and  kindly  joke,  a  power 
of  executing  and  setting  a-going  a  good  laugh,  are  stock  in  our  trade  not  to> 
be  despised.  The  merry  heart  does  good,  like  medicine.  Your  pompous  men 
and  your  selfish  men  aon't  laugh  much  or  care  for  laughter :  it  discomposes, 
the  fixed  graudcur  of  the  one,  and  has  little  room  in  the  heart  of  the  other,, 
who  is  literally  self-contained." 

In  illustration  of  these  views  he  adds  an  anecdote,  the  essential 
truth  of  which  we  can  vouch  for,  because  exactly  the  same  thing; 
occurred  in  our  own  connection.     It  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  A  comely  young  wife,  the  *  cynosure*  of  her  circle,  was  in  bed,  apparently 
dying  from  sVelling  and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  an  inaccessible  abscess 
stoppiug  the  way;  she  could  swallow  nothing;  everything  had  been  tried. 
Her  friends  were  standing  round  her  bed  in  misery  ind  helplessness.    *  IVy 
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her  wi'  a  complimeHt*  said  kcr  husband*  in  a  not  uncomic  despair.     She  bad 
genuine  humour  as  well  as  he ;   and  as  physiologists  know,  there  is  a  sort  of 
mental  tickling  whieh  is  beyond  and  above  control,  being  under  the  reflex, 
system,    and  instinctive  as  well   as    sighing,   she  laughea  with   her  whole 
body  and  soul,  and  burst  the  abscess  and  was  well." 

Those  who  with  lis  enter  into  the  humour  of  this  mot  de  metier, 
will  thank  us  for  another  quotation  of  a  similar  kind ;  alluding  to 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson, "  whose  very  face  was  a  breach  of  solemnity,"  the 
author  states  that  he  saw  him  not  long  before  hLs  death  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying. 

"  There  was  no  levity  in  his  manner  or  thoughtlessness  about  his  state ;  he 
was  kind  and  shrewd  as  ever ;  but  how  he  flashed  out  with  utter  merriment 
when  he  got  hold  of  a  joke,  or  rather  when  it  got  hold  of  him,  and  shook  huu, 
not  an  inch  of  his  body  was  free  of  its  power — it  possessed  him,  not  he  it. 
Hie  flrst  attack  was  on  showing  me  a  calotype  of  himself  bv  the  late  Adamson, 
in  the  comer  of  which  he  had  written  with  a  hand  trembling  with  age  and 
fun,  'Adam*s-sun,  fecit.*  It  came  back  upon  him,  and  tore  him  without 
mercy." 

Sickness  is  often  used  synonymously  with  sadness,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sick  chamber  is  necessarily  not  the  same  as  the  invigo- 
rating balmy  breeze  that  passes  over  the  mountain  heather;  but  as 
we  have  learnt  not  to  close  hermetically  the  rooms  of  our  patient^  and 
know  that  all  disinfectants  and  deodorizers  yield  in  power  to  the 
eremacaustic  eflfects  of  constantly  renewed  common  air  (formerly 
common  to  all  but  those  who  required  it  most),  so  too  we  may  hoi)e 
that  the  time  is  past  when  the  medical  man  is  characterized  by 
"overwhelming  brows,"  and  his  presence  regarded  as  a  signal  for 
funereal  solemnity. 

Among  the  things  which  Dr.  Brown  discusses,  one  of  the  very  few 
upon  which  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  him  is  the  view  he  pro- 
mulgates on  man- midwifery.  He  puts  it  prominently  forward,  and 
his  arguments  have  a  strong  prim/i  facie  semblance  of  justice;  but  we 
think  that  however  good  in  theory,  in  practice  the  system  advocated 
by  the  author  would  fail.  He  argues  that  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  births  no  adventitious  aid  is  necessary,  it  would  suflSce  for 
women  to  assist  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  parturition,  the  interference  of 
medical  men  being  reserved  for  those  extraordinary  cases  in  which 
the  experience  or  dexterity  of  the  midwife  failed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  medical  men  exj)erience  a  great  loss  of  ^  time,  health,  sleep, 
and  temper,"  in  attending  upon  obstetric  cases;  but  in  what  way 
would  they  acquire  that  tact  and  discrimination,  that  ready  aptitude 
to  deal  with  emergencies  which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  general 
practitioners  in  this  country,  if  they  were  only  called  in  to  assist  the 
midwife  once  in  every  two  or  three  hundred  cases  %  Parturition  may 
be  a  very  simple  process  in  itself,  but  the  obstetrician  who  is  not  per- 
fectly familiar  with  its  ordinary  course  will  not  be  likely  to  appreciate 
correctly  any  irregularity  that  may  occur;  he  may  over-estimate  or 
undervalue  its  importance,  and  upon  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may 
depend  the  life  of  the  patient.  Doubtless  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  good 
inidwife  would  suflice;  but  would  mid  wives,  however  good,  inspire  the 
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woinaii  ill  her  Iioiir  of  tmvail  and  pain  with  the  confidence  and  hope 
that  the  presence  of  a  medical  man  carries  with  it  ?  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  medical  man  necessarily  passes  from  the  house  of  the 
poor  to  the  house  of  the  wealthy,  and  receives  remuneration  from  the 
one  which  must  indemnify  him  for  gratuitous,  or  nearly  gratuitous  atten« 
dance  upon  the  other,  so  that  poor  and  rich  commonly  enjoy  equally 
careful  and  conscientious  attendance;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case 
with  midwives;  the  lady  would  not  consent  to  employ  the  midwife 
known  to  have  come  from  the  pauper's  hut,  and  thus  the  latter  would 
be  debarred  from  earning  such  an  income  as  would  indemnify  her  for 
the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  her  calling.  We  have  no  statistics  at 
our  disposal  to  deteimine  the  point  absolutely.  Neither  the  Eegistrar- 
General  nor  the  leading  obstetrical  works  afford  the  necessary  material, 
and  bearing  as  it  does  upon  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  upon  the 
"  emancipation"  of  the  female  sex,  no  less  than  upon  the  obstetriciiin, 
the  question  well  deserves  to  be  ventilated  by  the  new  Obstetrical 
Society  which  has  lately  been  formed  in  London,  and  to  whose 
membei>4  we  specially  commend  its  consideration.  The  readiest 
method  of  aiTiving  at  a  conclusion  would  probably  consist  in  com- 
paring the  mortality  during  labour  occurring  in  those  parts  of  the 
Uoutineut  where  midwives  are  mainly  employed,  with  the  mortality  of 
jMirturieut  women  in  the  towns  of  England  whei^  midwives  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  Much  as  we  should  wish  to  lend  our  aid  to 
increase  the  means  by  which  females  may  earn  a  livelihood,  we  fear 
that  in  the  present  instance  it  could  only  be  done  at  an  increase  of  the 
hazard  to  human  life.  If  this  view  can  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  we 
willingly  concede  all  that  Dr.  Brown  asks  for.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  observing  that  our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  believe  that  thie 
mortality  occurring  in  women  during  parturition  is  larger  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  it  is  in  England.  We  were  struck  with  the  large  number 
of  deaths  happening  in  this  way  that  came  under  our  notice  when 
connected  with  an  insurance  company  which  transacted  an  extensive 
business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Whether  our  inference  was 
connect  or  not,  we  are  imable  to  decide  authoritatively,  but  we  cer- 
tainly were  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  much  more  frequent  employ- 
ment of  midwives  abroad  than  with  us.  In  short,  we  now  have  a 
good  supply  of  first-rate  practitioners  throughout  the  land,  who  are 
willing  to  aid  their  countrywomen  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  we  have 
to  create  the  class  of  midwives  to  whom  Dr.  Brown  would  entrust 
them.  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  importance,  and  sundry  voi<^ 
have  been  raised  of  late— not,  certainly,  on  the  same  plea  as  Dr. 
Brown — in  fisivour  of  female  attendants  upon  the  lying-in  woman,  and 
it  lA  not  unlikely  that  public  opinion  may  be  influenced  by  such  reite- 
rations. We  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat 
upon  the  matter. 

The  first  and  most  important  essay  in  the  book  is  a  parallel  between 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  and  the  two  sciences  of  which  these  distin- 
guished men  were  representatives.  Both  lived  during  the  most 
momentous  period  of  British  history,  and  impressed  the  seal  of  their 
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greatness  upoD  the  times,  while  the  influence  they  exerted  is  felt  even 
to  the  present  generation.  What  has  been  said  of  Sydenham  and 
medical  science,  applies  equally  to  Locke  and  to  the  state  of  science  at 
large :  "  Quum  tempore  quo  Sydenhamius  medicinam  colendi  consi- 
liumceperat  vana  in  scholia  hypothesis  mi^is  quam  sobriam  natui» 
stadium  regnai'et  et  magni  alicujus  vin  auctoritati  plus  ponderis  tri- 
bueretur  quam  maxime  perspicuo  Naturae  jussui;  acutum  Sydenhamii 
ingenium  recte  perspexit,  hac  via  panim  vel  nihil  adeo  ad  segrotorom 
aalutem  contribui  f  and  again  :  "  spretis  omnibus  quse  tunc  temporis 
vigebant  specnlationibus  theoreticis,  hoc  unum  curabat,  ut  sine  pr»- 
cdnoeptis  opiniouibus  Naturam  attento  animo  observaret,  et  quid  ea 
tum  de  morborum  natura,  tum  de  illorum  curandorum  ratione  doceret, 
djligenter  notaret,  suamque  agendi  methodum,  ad  eam  que  constants 
diaervayerat,  componeret*** 

/It  is  but  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  constitution  of  the 
hsman  mind  to  expect  that  men  who,  like  Sydenham,  refused  '' jurare 
in  Terba  magistri,'*  should  have  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  when  the 
conflict  with  arbitrary  power  arose.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in 
politics  both  acted  consistently  with  the  habitual  independence  of  their 
minds,  and  espoused  the  parliamentary  side.  Locke  certainly  appears 
to  have  acted  with  more  caution  and  reserre  than  Sydenham,  yet  it 
availed  him  nothing.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  when  he  refrained  from 
expressing  opinions  on  politics,  spies  were  set  about  him,  and  though 
he  never  dissembled,  treachery  could  do  nothing;  and  Government, 
unable  to  find  a  just  ground  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  vent  its  spite 
upon  the  friend  of  Shaftesbury,  and  ordered  him  to  be  summarily 
driven  from  his  college.  Accordingly  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ 
Church  ejected  him,  and  thus  deprived  him  of  his  home  and  his  bread. 
IBot  Sydenham  and  Locke  have  a  further  claim  to  be  coupled  together, 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  personal  friends ;  and  as  our  author  has  it^ 
<^they  were  of  essential  use  to  each  other  in  their  re^)ective  depart- 
mmits.''  On  this  mutual  influence  of  medicine  and  metaphysics  we 
entirely  adopt  Dr.  Brown's  views;  the  former,  alone,  sinks  into  rude 
empiricism,  the  latter  becomes  vague  transcendentalism,  without  such 
reciprocal  aid. 

"The  observational  and  only  ^nnine  study  of  mind,'*  observes  our  author, 
"  not  the  mere  reading  of  metapnysical  books  and  knowing  the  endless  theories 
of  mind,  but  the  true  study  of  its  phenomena,  has  alwavs  seemed  to  us  (speak- 
iag  qua  medici)  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  studioosly 
neglected,  of  the  accessory  disciplines  of  the  student  of  medicine. 

"Hartley,  Mackintosh,  and  Brown  were  physicians,  and  we  know  that 
medicine  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  wish  our  young  doctors  kept  more 
of  the  company  of  these  and  such  hke  men,  and  knew  a  little  more  of  tlie  laws 
of  thought,  the  nature  and  rules  of  evidence,  the  general  procedure  of  their 
own  minds  in  the  search  after,  the  proof  and  the  application  of,  what  is  true^ 
than  we  fear  they  ^nerally  do.  Tney  might  do  so  without  Imowing  less  of 
their  auscultation,  mstology,  and  other  good  things,  and  with  knowing  them  to 
better  purpose." 

•  Tita  Thonue  Sydenham,  conflcripta  a  Carolo  G.  KtthB,  p.  id.     Opera  ooinia,  «(L 
•O.  A.  Grcenbill,  HJ>. 
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Undoubtedly  their  stethoscope  and  their  microscope  would  stand  them 
in  better  stead  than  they  now  do,  and  instead  of  such  studies  impairing 
the  value  of  these  aids  to  knowledge,  they  would  enhance  and  extend 
their  power  by  enabling  the  student  to  concentrate  and  direct  his 
forces.  Trusting  as  we  do  in  the  wisdom  of  the  general  Council  of 
Medical  Education,  we  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  the 
author,  and,  with  him,  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  advancement  of 
the  profession,  will  cease  to 

""  wonder  how  many  of  the  century  of  graduates  sent  forth  every  year,  armed 
with  microscope,  stethoscope,  uroscope,  plexiracter,  &c.,  and  omniscient  of 
rdles  and  rhonchi^  sibilous  and  sonorous ;  crepitations  moist  and  dry ;  bruits  de 
rale,  de  seie,  et  de  soujiet;  blood-plasmata,  cytoblast,  and  nucleated  cells,  and 
great  in  the  infinitely  Httle, — how  many  of  these  eager  and  accomplished  youths 
eould  '  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,'  or  are  able  to  read  with  moderate  relish 
and  understanding  one  of  the  Tusculan  Disputatious^  or  have  so  much  as  even 
heard  of  Butler's  *  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,'  Berkdev's  '  Minute 
Philosopher,'  or  of  a  posthumous  *  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding^J 
of  whicn  Mr.  Hallam  savs,  '  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  xA 
neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  thai 
the  reasoning  taculties  become  developed.'  " 

In  the  sketch  of  Locke's  life  which  follows,  Dr.  Brown  shows  that 
he  began  his  career  as  a  medical  man,  and  that  we  have  therefore  a 
distinct  claim  to  consider  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  It  was  to  medicine 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  bonds  that  knit  him  to  the  first  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  his  lordship's  regular 
attendant  during  a  visit  to  Oxford,  he  was  called  in  to  advise  con- 
<^miug  the  treatment  of  an  abscess  brought  on  by  a  &11  from  his 
horse.  Locke  received  the  credit  of  saving  his  patient's  life,  and 
appears  to  have  subsequently  resided  with  him  as  his  family  physician. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  his  lordship's  previous  attendant,  Dr.  Thoma& 
who  seems  thus  to  have  been  supplanted,  took  the  occurrence  in  good 
part  or  not. 

We  must  hasten  to  other  topics,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  culling 
the  following  extract,  which  we  submit  to  the  special  consideration 
of  our  reader^  as  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  essay: 

"Sydenham,  the  prince  of  practical  physicians,  whose  character  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  genuinely  English  as  his  name,  did  for  his  art  what  Locke  wl 
for  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  he  made  it,  in  the  main,  observational ;  he  made 
knowledge  a  means,  not  .an  end.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  our 
obligations  as  a  nation  to  these  two  men,  in  regard  to  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  i^romotion  of  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind.  They  were  am< 
the  hrst  in  their  respective  regions  to  show  their  faith  in  the  inductive  met] 
by  their  works.  They  both  professed  to  b^  more  of  ^^uides  than  critics, 
were  the  interpreters  and  servants  of  Nature,  not  her  diviners  and  tormentors. 
They  poiuted  out  a  way,  and  themselves  walked  in  it ;  they  taught  a  method 
and  used  it,  rather  than  announced  a  system  or  a  discovery ;  tney  collected 
and  arranged  their  tUa  before  settling  their  eoffitata — a  mean-spirited  pro- 
ceeding, doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prevailing  dealers  in  hypotneses,  being 
in  reahty  the  exact  reverse  of  their  philosophy.'*^  (p.  24.) 

We  have  given  above  an  extract  intended  specially  for  the  guidance 
of  students  and  their  instructors;  here  is  one  for  the  practitioners  of 
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the  day,  which  we  think  not  less  applicable  to  some  of  our  over- 
scientific  Mends : 

"  One  grand  object  we  have  in  now  bringing  forward  the  works  and  cha- 
racter of  Sydenham,  is  to  enforce  the  primary  necessity,  especially  in  our  day, 
of  attending  to  medicine  as  the  art  of  healing,  not  less  than  as  the  science  of 
diseases  and  dmgs.  We  want  at  present  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second. 
Onr  age  is  becoming  every  day  more  purely  scientific,  and  is  occupied  fur  more 
with  arranging  subjects,  and  giving  names  and  remembering  them,  than  with 
understanding  and  managing  objects.  There  is  often  more  knowledge  of 
words  than  of  things." 

The  second  paper  is  entitled,  "  St.  Paul's  Thorn  in  the  Flesh;  what 
was  it?"  And  it  i^  a  learned  inquiry  by  the  author's  cousin,  which 
argues,  very  conclusively,  we  think,  though  somewhat  lengthily,  that 
St.  Paul  used  no  metaphor  in  employing  these  terms,  but  spoke  of  a 
physical  infirmity  of  the  eyes.  The  writer's  opinion  is  that  the 
Apostle,  in  the  various  passages  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question,  alludes  to  the  diseased  state  of  his  eyes,  accompanied  by  great 
short-sightedness. 

The  third  paper  is  what  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
British  Channel  would  term  an  eloge  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  If  we 
were  to  judge  of  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  medical 
mind  of  this  country  by  the  gratitude  we  ourselves  owe  him,  we 
should  perhaps  attribute  to  him  more  than  his  due;  and  still,  when 
we  read  Dr.  Brown's  estimate  of  him,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
has  been  to  others  what  he  has  been  to  oui^selves — the  clearest  ex- 
]>ositor  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  wisest  guide  to  the  practical  per- 
formance of  our  professional  duties,  whom  we  could  name  among 
modern  writers.  Singularly  clear  in  his  statement  of  physiological 
&cts,  and  of  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  them;  biassed  in  no 
way  that  could  lead  him  from  the  straight  path  which  he  pursued; 
eschewing  hypothesis  because  it  could  only  mystify  his  teaching,  he 
was,  more  than  any  medical  author  whom  we  know,  the  inteipreter 
of  Nature.  His  works  are  so  remarkably  free  from  the  cant  or  jargon 
of  all  technicalities,  that  they  are  models  of  professional  writing ;  and 
though  suited  for  the  educated  general  reader,  they  will  certainly  ever 
deserve  to  be  specially  appreciated  by  medical  men.  We  trust  that 
the  younger  generations  of  doctors  have  learned  to  feel  that  respect 
for  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  which  he  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  entii-e 
profession;  for  we  think,  with  Dr.  Brown,  that  his  'Principles  of 
Physiology'  are  still  the  best  exposition  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
health.  We  equally  subscribe  in  full  to  the  remarks  made  by  our 
author  on  his  'Physiology  of  Digestion,'  and  his  treatise  on  the 
*  Management  of  Infancy.' 

**  His  *  Digestion*  is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  three.  It  is  not  so 
much  taken  up  as  such  treatises,  however  excellent,  ^cncrallv  arc,  with  what 
to  eat,  and  what  not  to  eat,  as  with  how  to  eat  anything  ana  avoid  nothing,, 
how  so  to  regulate  the  great  ruling  powers  of  the  body  as  to  make  the  stomach 
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siuccrc  milk,'  that  first  and  best  cooked  food  of  man.  Tliis  laciea  itbertaf 
pervades  tlic  whole  little  volume ;  and  we  know  of  none  of  Dr.  Combe's  books 
in  which  the  references  to  a  superintending  Providence,  to  a  Divine  Father,  to 
a  present  Deity,  to  be  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed,  are  so  natural,  so  impressive, 
so  numerous,  and  so  child-like." 

Apropos  of  au  anecdote  about  Opie,  the  painter,  related  at  the  com- 
menceraent  of  the  Dcxt  essay,  Dr.  Brown  discouraes  wisely  on  the 
je  ne  aais  quoi  necessary  to  make  knowledge  self-productive  in  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  is  imparted  ;  our  readers  who,  we  believe  we  may 
say  it  without  flattery,  already  possess  that  vovc,  that  '^justness  of 
mind"  which  is  essential  to  constitute  the  sound  practitioner,  will  see 
the  gist  of  the  whole  essay  when  we  have  given  them  his  anecdote.  It 
is  this  : — "  *  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may  I  ask  what  you  mix  your  colours 
with  V  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the  great  painter.  *  With 
brains,  sir,'  was  the  gruff  reply."  What  these  brains  ai*e,  and  how  the 
painter  s  observation  about  mixing  his  colours  applies  to  the  physicfan, 
wo  leave  our  readers  to  divine,  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  to  search  out 
in  the  book  itself.  Let  us  follow  our  author  for  a  short  time  in  his 
Excursus  Ethicus,  which  succeeds,  and  which,  with  the  various  papers 
on  medical  ethics  by  Dr.  Alison,  Dr.  Crairdner,  and  other  well-known 
writers,  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  we  should  like  to  see  wisely  difiused  among  the  in- 
structors as  well  as  the  learners  of  our  profession.  The  author*s 
observations  are  confessedly  miscellaneous,  and  of  an  occasional  kind, 
but  '^  a  i*ambling  excursion"  now  and  then  is  more  invigoi*ating  and 
refreshing  than  the  formal  promenade.  The  former  often  brings  you 
to  unexpected  and  startling  scenes  ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  surprise 
and  in  the  prospect  of  adventure,  which  the  latter  cannot  afford.  We 
can  only  take  a  glimpse  here  and  there  at  the  regions  through  which 
the  excursionist  conducts  us. 

"  Were  wc  for  our  own  and  our  readers'  satisfaction  and  entertainment,  or 
for  some  higher  and  better  end,  about  to  go  through  a  course  of  reading  on 
the  foundation  of  general  morals,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  a  coile  of 
professional  ethics,  to  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  root,  and  to  ascend  up 
from  it  to  the  timber,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers — we  would  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  stinted  browsing  in  the  ample  and  ancient  field ;  we 
would,  in  right  of  our  construction,  be  omnivorous,  trusting  to  a  stout  masti- 
cation, a  strong  digestion,  an  eclectic  and  rigorous  chylojJoietic  staff  of  appro- 
priators  and  scaveuffcrs,  to  our  making  something  of  everything.  We  would 
not  despise  good  ola  Plutarch's  morafi,  or  anybody  else's,  because  we  know 
chemistry  and  many  other  thinss  better  than  he  did ;  nor  would  we  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  our  best  morality  and  our  deepest  philosophy  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  human  duty,  of  moral  good  and  evil,  was  summed  up  in  the 
golden  rules  of  childhood — 'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' " 

After  planning  an  ideal  journey  through  the  realms  of  mind,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  take,  a  warning  is  put  in,  which  it  equally 
behoves  the  tmveller  to  act  upon  : — 

"  But,  after  all  our  travel,  we  would  be  httle  the  better  or  the  wiser,  if  we 
ourselves  did  not  inwardly  digest  and  appropriate,  as  'upon  soul  and  con- 
science,' all  our  knowledge.  We  would  much  oetter  not  have  left  home.  For 
it  is  true,  that  not  the  light  from  heaven,  not  the  riches  from  the  earth,  not 
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the  secrets  of  nature,  not  the  minds  of  men  or  of  ourselves,  can  do  as  anything 
but  evil,  if  ourselves,  our  inward  and  outward  senses,  are  not  kept  constantly 
exercised,  so  as  to  discern  for  ourselves  what  is  j^ood  and  evil  in  ns  and  for 
us.  We  must  carry  the  lights  of  our  own  consciousness  and  conscience  into 
all  our  researches,  or  we  will  in  all  likeliliood  lose  our  pains." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Brown  is  no  advocate  for  that  vague 
coBmo[)olitanism  which  is  one  of  the  extremes  of  modem  philanthropj. 

To  a  nation,  as  to  an  itidividual,  what  is  more  importisint  than  the 
influence  of  home — home  ties,  home  feelings,  home  attachments,  Lome 
control,  and  home  advice?  who  that  has  been  abroad,  has  not  de- 
plored that  emancipation  from  the  salutary  check  of  social  opinion 
which  so  often  leads  the  Briton  into  physical  and  mental  vagaries 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  on  his  own  soil  1  We  cannot  too 
strongly  denounce  the  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language,  detaches  the  youth  from  the 
sacred  influence  which  surrounds  him  in  his  native  country,  and  which 
helps  to  impart  that  strength  and  vigour  which  he  must  acquire 
before  he  can  stand  alone,  and  resist  the  bufletings  and  temptations  of 
a  strange  world.  Much  as  we  may  appreciate  the  advantage  of  travel 
and  foreign  intercourse,  and  desire  to  see  an  interchange  of  all  that 
is  good  between  different  nations,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  ''  to 
carry  with  ns  the  lights  of  our  own  consciousness  and  conscience,*'  in 
order  that  the  dazzling  effect  of  novelty  may  not  overpower  our  judg- 
ment.    A  man  most  indeed  be  '*  used  up,**  who  says : 

**  Coelum  Hon  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cnrnmt.** 

The  change  is  more  likely  to  be  too  great  than  too  small,  unless,  espe- 
cially in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  a  home 
atmosphere  is  an  abiding  one.  Therefore,  physically  and  mentally, 
beware  how  and  under  what  circumstances  the  imtutored  child  or 
youth  is  allowed  to  roam  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  a  foreign 
country  or  of  foreign  literature. 

**  An'i  Vaterland,  a&*e  Thtore  sehliets  Dich  an. 
Dies  halte  fest  mit  Deincm  ganzen  Henen, 
Dort  in  der  fremden  Welt  stelut  Da  allein." 

Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  let  our  researches  and  our  work  be 
carried  on  with  the  remembrance 

"That  there  is  something  else  than  this  earth — ^that  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  and  ear — that  seeing  b  not  believing;  and  that  it  is  pleasant, 
refreshing,  and  wholesome,  after  the  hurry,  and  heat,  and  din  of  the  day,  its 
flaring  lights  and  its  easer  work,  to  cool  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  rest  them 
on  the  silent  and  clear  oarkness  of  night,  '  sowed  with  stars,  thick  as  a  field.* 
Let  us  keep  everything  worth  keeping,  and  add,  not  substitute ;  do  not  let  us 
lo9€  ounehes  in  seeking  for  our  basic  radical  or  our  primary  cell ;  let  us  re- 
member that  the  analytic  spirit  of  the  age  may  kill  as  well  as  instruct,  and 
m&j  do  harm  as  well  as  good;  that  while  it  quickens  the  pulse,  strengthens 
the  eye  and  the  arm,  and  adds  cunning  to  the  nngers,  it  may,  if  carried  to  ex- 
cess, confuse  the  vision,  stupify  and  madden  the  brain,  and  uistead  of  directing, 
derange  and  destroy." 

In  the  very  able  exposition  of  the  advance  made  during  the  preset 
century  in  military  hygiene,  which  follows  the  ExcurtUA  EtkicuSf  Dr. 
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Brown  dwells  eloquently  upon  the  gi*eat  services  rendered  to  the  cause  by 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  whose  *  Military  Miscellany'  should,  according  to 
Lord  Hardinge,  "  be  in  the  hands-  of  every  army-surgeon  and  in  every 
orderly-room  in  the  service."  Willingly  would  we  draw  upon  thi» 
valuable  essay  for  some  of  the  interesting  and  cheering  information  it 
contains,  but  the  inexoi-able  Fates  which  control  a  reviewer  force  on 
our  march.  This  brings  us  to  a  morgeau  that  we  regard  as  the  gem 
of  the  volume,  a  genial,  warm-hearted  bit  of  medical  experience  which, 
for  truthfulness  of  colouring  and  drawing,  for  elegance  of  conception 
and  propriety  of  execution,  may  take  rank  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
day.  As  medical  men,  we  would  especially  thank  Dr.  Brown  for  the 
manly  and  hearty  sympathy  which  he  expresses  for  the  poor  and  the 
suffering,  for  the  example  he  here  holds  forth  to  the  student  never  to 
forget  in  the  scientific  interest  the  claims  of  humanity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  *  Diary  of  a  Physician*  that  can  be  compared  to  ''  Kab 
and  his  Friends."  It  is  a  simple  tale.  It  records  an  event  such  a9 
daily  occurs  in  the  walls  of  a  hospital ;  its  subject  is  the  same  as  that 
related  by  Warren  in  the  *  Diary'  under  the  title  of  Cancer ;  but  there 
is  a  reality  about  it,  a  healthy  vigour  in  the  sympathy  and  sentiment 
which  run  through  it,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  stamp.  The  opening 
is  so  characteristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  as  a  bo7ine 
houcJie  which  must,  we  think,  make  our  reader  s  mouth  water  to  enjoy 
a  taste  of  what  follows : — 

**  Four  and  thirty  years  aco,  Bob  Ainslie  and  I  were  coining  up  Infirmary- 
street  from  the  High  School,  our  heads  together  and  our  arms  mtel•t^visted,  as 
only  lo?ers  and  boys  know  how  or  why. 

"  When  wo  got  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  turned  north,  wc  espied  a  crowd 
at  the  Trou  church.  *  A  dog-fight !'  shouted  Bob,  aud  was  off;  aud  so  was  I; 
both  of  us  all  but  praying  that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  got  up  !  And  is 
not  this  boy  nature  ?  and  human  nature  too  ?  and  don't  we  all  wish  a  house  on 
fire  not  to  be  out  before  wc  see  it?  Dogs  like  fighting;  old  Isaac  says  they 
'  delight'  in  it,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  and  boys  are  not  cruel  oecanse 
tlicy  like  to  see  the  fight.  They  see  three  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or 
man — courage,  endurance,  and  skill — in  intense  action.  This  is  very  different 
from  a  love  of  making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and  aggravating,  and  making 
gain  by  their  pluck.  A  boy — he  he  ever  so  fond  himself  of  fitting — if  he  be 
a  good  boy,  nates  and  despises  all  this,  but  he  would  have  run  off  with  Bobi 
and  mc  fast  enough ;  it  is  a  natural  and  a  not  wicked  interest,  that  all  boys 
and  men  have  in  witnessing  intense  energy  in  action. 

"  Does  any  curious  and  finely  ignorant  woman  wish  to  know  how  Bob's  eye 
at  a  glance  amiounced  a  dog-fight  to  his  brain  ?  He  did  not,  he  could  not  seei 
the  dogs  fighting ;  it  was  a  flash  of  an  inference,  a  rapid  induction." 

We  wonder  whether  Tom  Brown — (JiA  Tom  Brown  whose  school- 
days are  the  delight  of  old  boys  and  young — is  a  near  relative  of  our 
author.  The  fiamily-likeness  can  scarce  be  denied,  and  we  wish  we  might 
prove  it  by  quoting  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  k-vvo/iavia.  However,  we 
have  often  thought,  while  enjoying  the  pith  which  a  reviewer  had 
extracted  from  a  book,  that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  the  author^ 
inasmuch  as  many  readers  would  be  satisfiied  with  having  thus  got  at 
the  quintessence  of  the  book  without  the  trouble  of  extracting  it  for 
themselves.     We  will  be  open  to  no  such  imputation.     We  should 
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therefore  say  to  all  wLo  have  any  faith  in  our  judgment  upon  such 
matters,  Go  and  buy  the  book,  were  we  not  afraid  of  seeing  so 
commonplace  a  piece  of  advice  quoted  upon  our  authority  in  the  ordi- 
nary vehicles  of  booksellers*  advertisements  :  "  Dr.  John  Brown's 
'Hone  Subsecivie.'  Go  and  buy  the  book. — 'British  and  Foreign 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review.'"  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding, we  therefore  emphatically  disclaim  and  deny  having 
given  the  advice  that  would  be  conveyed  in  such  an  announcement. 

"  Bab  and  his  Friends"  does  not  conclude  the  book,  which  contains 
several  other  articles  of  value ;  but  for  more  reasons  than  one  we  can 
say  no  more  about  it  than  this,  that  should  it  be  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  Dr.  John  Brown  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage,  we  should 
wish  to  ask  him.  to  allow  us  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  of  thanking  him  for  enabling  us  to  add  one 
more  name  to  the  roll  of  worthy  names  who  are  an  honour  to  our 
common  profession  and  our  common  country. 
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ACKERMANN. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  easy  analytical  methods  of  determinhig 
the  amounts  of  the  chief  urinary  excretions,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  our  Review  <  On  the  Influence  of  Baths,'  would  soon  be  applied 
to  elucidate  the  action  of  the  principal  medicines.  This  is,  in  &ct, 
now  being  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  we  propose  to  select  for 
review  on  the  present  occasion  the  late  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  into  the  effects  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
Tartar  Emetic. 

Some  years  ago  investigations*  into  this  subject  were  made  by 
the  indefatigable  Dr.  Bocker,  of  Bonn,  an  observer  whose  name  will 
be  very  familiar  to  our  readers  in  connexion  with  observations  on  the 
influence  of  tea,  coffee,  wine,  beer,  Act  Dr.  Becker's  inquiries  into 
these  and  similar  subjects  have  been  received  in  Grermany  with  some 
scepticism,  chiefly,  we  presume,  because  they  seemed  almost  too  elaborate 

*  We  pass  over  the  ex]>erixDent  recorded  by  Mayenhofer  (Heller's  Arcbir,  184C),  as  it  ia 
qnite  useless.     The  urea,  from  a  per-ccntage  detenninatlon,  is  said  to  be  increased, 
t  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  890 
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and  too  extensive  to  have  been  performed  by  one  man.  But  we  must  say 
that  we  can  see  no  good  i*eason  for  doubting  their  general  correctness, 
and  as  they  have  been  verified  in  several  instances,  even  by  persona 
who  were  not  disjiosed  in  the  first  instance  to  attach  much  credit  to 
them,  we  cannot  pass  them  over  without  notice. 

Dr.  Bockers  experiments  were  made  on  himself.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  martyrdom  of  taking  for  nine  successive  days  no  less 
than  two  grains  and  a  half  daily  of  tartar  emetic.  Naturally  he  lost 
for  the  time  his  usually  good  appetite,  and  was  able  to  take  very  little 
food.  Probably  from  this  cause,  and  not  from  any  lessening  of  meta- 
morphosis or  retention  of  excretion,  the  elimination  of  solids  by  the 
kidneys  was  considerably  le8.sened,*  although  the  water  was  slightly 
(immaterially)  increased.  The  experiment,  in  fact,  was,  on  account  of 
the  partial  deprivation  of  food,  so  complicated  as  to  render  Dr. 
Bocker's  self-devotion  really  of  little  use. 

He  noticed,  however,  one  fSswst — viz.,  that  with  this  lessening  of 
urinary  excretion  there  was  simultaneously  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  expired  from  the  lungs.  Some  exception  inay,  per- 
haps, be  taken  to  Bocker*s  experiments  on  this  point ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  interesting  in  connexion  with  more  exact  experiments  pre- 
sently to  be  detailed. 

Beigel,  the  next  observer  whose  experiments  we  have  to  notice,  was 
not  so  self-sacrificing  as  Dr.  Bocker,  and  used  as  the  subjects  of  his 
i-esearches  four  unlucky  patients,  to  whom  he  gave  for  four  days  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  daily,  in  divided  doses,  and  whom  he  thus  kept 
in  almost  constant  nausea.  The  amount  of  food  taken  by  these  un- 
happy victims  to  science  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  certain  they  must 
have  been  anything  but  good  trencher-men,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  urea  (the  only  ingredient  determined  by  Beigel)  was 
greatly  and  invariably  lessened  (by  about  five  grammes  =  seventy-seven 
grains  daily).   The  water  was  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  lessened. 

Beigel  (to  whose  researches  we  attach  on  the  whole  little  impor- 
tance, so  incomplete  are  many  of  them,  and  so  carelessly  are  the 
results  calculated)  believes  that  this  lessening  of  urea  was  due  to  a 
true  "  antiphlogistic  action**  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  not  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  reception  and  digestion  of  food.  But  we  cannot 
allow  that  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  for  this  opinion.  As  long  as 
we  can  find  an  adequate  cause  for  a  result  (and  this  is  indubitably 
given  in  this  instance  by  the  insufficient  supply  of  food,  which  made 
the  urine  like  the  urine  of  inanition),  it  is  surely  not  correct  to 
assign  another  cause  for  the  diminution  of  urea.  Clearly  the  onus  of 
proof  still  i-ests  with  those  who  affirm  the  antiphlogistic  action  of  the 
tartar  emetic. 

•  The  solids  of  the  urine  were  lessened  by  7-169  grammes,  or  llOj^  grains  in  each  21  hours. 
„    urea  „  „  4*874         „  76  „ 

„     uric  acid  „  „  000-2         „  0*3  „ 

„    fireproof  salts     „  „  0-086         ^  1  m 

„    volatile  salts  and  extractives  2*307        „  85         ,, 

Tlie  most  curious  result  here  is  the  very  slight  diminution  of  Uie  fireproof  salts — the  sul- 
phates, phosphates,  chlorides. 
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No  observations  wei*e  made  by  Beigel  on  the  excretions  of  the  Bkin, 
the  longSy  or  the  intestines.  ' 

A  much  more  complete  investigation  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Acker- 
mann,  and  we  shall  not  apologize  for  analysing  his  elaborate  essay  at 
some  length. 

Dr.  Ackermann  attempted  to  determine  the  effect  of  tartar  emetic 
on  the  pulse,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  respiration,  and  the 
excretions.  In  examining  the  urine  he  was  able  <mly  to  examine  the 
quantities  of  the  urea,  uric  acid,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  free 
acidity,  and  the  pigment  (after  Vogel),  and  therefore  he  has  left  much 
for  future  observers  to  do.     Still  his  results  are  highly  interesting. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  his  experiments,  some  detail  of  his 
method  is  necessary. 

He  selected  thi*ee  healthy  young  men,  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  made  three  sets  of  experiments  on  each. 
Between  any  two  experiments  on  the  same  person,  at  least  six  days 
were  allowed  to  intervene.  On  the  day  before  the  experiment  the 
person  experimented  on  was  kept  on  regulated  diet;  on  the  day  itself 
nothing  was  taken  except  a  morning  cup  of  coffee.  He  was  weighed 
after  the  bowels  and  bladder  had  been  emptied,  and  then  went  to  bed 
and  remained  tranquilly  in  it  for  nine  hours.  Every  five  minutes  the 
pulse  and  respirations  were  counted,  and  the  temperatmres  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  hands  were  determined.  Dr.  Aokermaim  details  at 
length  the  means  he  adopted  for  avoiding  fidlacies  ib  deiomining  this 
latter  point.  After  the  person  had  remained  in  bed  an  boor  a  certain 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  was  given,  usually  four  centigrammes,  in 
warm  infusion  of  orange;  and  this  dose,  doubled  or  halved  according 
to  its  slight  or  severe  effect,  was  repeated. 

One  hour  after  the  tartar  emetic  had  been  taken  the  bladder  was 
emptied,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  uiine 
was  considered  to  represent  the  composition  it  would  have  under  the 
influence  of  the  medicine.  The  amount  of  ''  insensible  perspiration" 
(skin  and  lungs)  was  known  of  course  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
urine  and  f«eces  (if  any)  passed  during  the  period,  from  the  total 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  as  determined  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
By  this  method  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influences  of  food  and  of  exer- 
cise were  avoided,  as  the  system  was  fasting,  and  the  body  was  tranquil; 
and  that  the  skin  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  throughout. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results. 

1.  The  FtUae, — For  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  individual  and 
the  dose  (length  of  time  being  inversely  as  the  dose),  no  efiect  was  pro- 
duced in  any  way  on  the  system  by  the  tartar  emetic.  Then  commenced 
an  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  and,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  usually  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  feeling  of  nausea  was  perceived.  The  quickening  of 
the  pulse  increased  with  the  degree  of  nausea,  rose  rapidly  just  before, 
and  reached  its  maximum  with,  the  vomiting;  then  declined  slightly,  and 
remained  stationary  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  underwent  changes 
to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.     This  quickening  of  the  pidse  was  so 
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intimatelj  connected  with  the  nausea^  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  this ;  it  even  varied  in  amount  as  the  nausea  increased  or 
decreased  temporarily,  before  the  sickness  fairly  came  on.  As  with 
the  nausea,  so  with  the  pulse,  its  rapidity  and  quickness  of  rising 
increased  as  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic  was  increased.  The  meaa 
maximum  of  the  rise  (of  all  three  men)  was  forty-two  beats  per 
minute.  Never,  on  any  one  occasion  during  the  period  of  nausea, 
did  the  pulse,  even  after  vomiting,  sink  to  the  normal  standard.* 

The  pulse  was  not  only  quicker,  it  was  also  weaker — Le.,  there  was 
a  diminution  in  the  largeness  of  the  wave  of  blood,  as  felt  by  the 
finger;  when  this  diminution  reached  its  highest  point,  a  diminution 
in  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  hearths  impulse  could  be  perceived. 
The  frequency  and  strength  of  the  pulse  were  therefore  in  an  inverse 
ratio. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  nausea  the  pulse  Mi  somewhat,  yet  still 
remained  frequent  for  some  time;  then  it  increased  again  in  frequency, 
and  then  finally  declined.  This  last  or  second  rise  was  never  equal  to 
that  of  the  primary  rising,  it  was  earlier  and  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  dose.  The  largeness  of  the  pulse  was  greater  than  in  the  primacy 
rise,t  and  the  heart's  action  increased  in  amount. 

Fall  in  the  number  of  beats  of  the  pulse  below  the  healthy  fre- 
quency, as  described  by  so  many  observers,  has  never  been  seen  by 
Ackermann  on  any  single  occasion  in  the  first  eight  hours  after  a  small 
or  medium  dose  of  tartar  emetia 

The  weakness  of  the  pi^se — Le.,  diminution  of  lateral  pressure,  has 
been  proved  by  Lenz  by  hsemadynamometric  researches.:^ 

*  These  resnlts  accord  with  some  formerty  made  by  the  same  anthor;  they  are  te 
•ocordance  alao  vntXk  the  statement  of  Paris,  who  spe«ks  of  the  palse  as  **  fedile,  qmUk, 
and  irregular,**  daring  naiisM,  and  of  Neomann.  Dr.  AckermanB  does  not  deny,  tboii|^ 
he  docs  not  expressly  aiftnn,  that,  as  stated  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  the  quickened 
pulse  of  pyrexia  may  be  lessened  in  ft«qnency  dnring  the  nansea  of  tartar  emetic,  and  not 
increased,  as  the  healthy  palse  would  appear  to  be  under  the  same  drcumttances. 

t  Ackermann  gives  the  following  scheme  to  explain  his  views  (which  are  of  coarse  noi 
novel),  on  the  size  of  the  pulse.  The  quality  of  the  pulse — ^i.  e.,  the  amount  of  lateral 
tension-^is  the  result  of  two  fkctors :  the  pressure  nnder  which  the  blood  flows  in  the 
vessels,  and  the  resistance  which  the  arterial  walls  exert  on  the  distending  blood.  Ab 
increase  in  distending  pressure  is  produced  by  the  increased  force  of  the  heart,  or  by  an 
increased  resistance  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  The  amount  of  resisUmee 
depends  on  the  degree  of  elasticity  and  oontracting  power  of  the  vessels.  The  foUowiag 
scheme  shows  the  varieties : 

1.  Pressure  remaining  nnaltered,  wUb^ 

a.  Unchanged  resistance  «=  pulse  is  unaltered. 

b.  Increased  „        —  pulse  small  and  hard. 

c.  Diminished         „        —  pulse  large  and  soft. 

3.  Presfim  iaenased,  wMi— ' 

a,  Unekanged  naistanoe  —  pnlaa  laiga  and  hard* 

b,  Inereated  .,        =  pulse  unaltered. 

0.  Diminished         „        =>  pulse  large  and  hard. 

8.  Pressure  diminished,  with— > 

a.  Unchanged  resistance  ^  pulse  small  and  toft. 
&.  Increased  „        '=■  poise  small  and  toft. 

c,  Diminished         „        =  poise  is  unaltered. 

X  Experimenta  de  ratlcoe  inter  polsos  frequenCiam,  sanguinis  presslonom  lateralem,  tt 
sanguinis  floentis  cekritatem  obtinente.^Diss.  Inaiig.,  Dmpat,  IS»S.    Quoted  by  Aokcr- 

manu. 
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The  incveAsiQdi  frequency  of  tho  pulse  is  referred  by  Ackermann  ko  a 
weakened  or  paralytic  condition  of  the  vagus.  Whether  the  weakening 
of  the  ])ul8e  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  like  cause  is  not  so  clear. 

The  effect  of  section  of  the  vagus  (of  course  besides  increafiiug  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action^  is,  according  to  Volkmann,  Kasse^ 
Lenz,  and  Brown-S6quard,  to  lessen  eventually  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  arterial  walls,  although  it  at  first  causes  an  increase. 
The  experiments  of  Ludwig,  Jacobson,  and  Fomelin^  however,  lead  to 
a  different  result,  for  after  section  of  the  vagi  there  was  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart.  While  experiments  are  thua  con- 
tradictory, the  lessened  size  of  the  pulse  due  to  tartar  emetic  cannot 
be  safely  referred  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus.  It  may  possibly  be  partly 
due,  Ackermann  surmises,  to  arterial  cramp.* 

.  Whatever  may  be  cause  of  the  lessened  force  of  the  heart,  its  coar 
■aquences  are  plain  enough;  a  certain  amount  of  venous  and  capillary 
hjrpersemia  must  occur,  as  in  these  vessels  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
blood  is  from  obvious  circumstances  greater  than  in  the  arteries^  and  this 
hypenemia  occurs  most  in  the  parts  remotest  from  the  hearti  at 
the  hapds  and  feet.  A  number  of  phenomena  result  directly  from 
this  congestion  or  hypereemia;  the  temperature  of  the  sldn  of  the 
hands  lessens;  a  bluish  red  (cyanotic)  congestion  of  them  and  of  the  £ioe 
ia  observed;  and  a  cold  sweat  appears  on  several  jMirts  of  the  skin. 
Of  these  results  the  most  interesting  are  in 

^.  Tl^e  Temperature. — Some  minutes  (five  to  thirty)  afto  the 
primary  quickening  of  the  pulse  at  the  commeno^nent  of  the  period 
of  nausea,  the  temperature  of  the  hand  was  clearly  found  to  diminish ; 
it  had  a  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  (and  to  its  weaknenf), 
and  was  greater  also  in  proportion  to  the  dose  of  the  tartar  emetia 
It  was  in  proportion  to  the  cyanosis  of  the  hands  and  fucA,  The 
coldness  of  the  hands  gave  the  patient  a  sensation  of  general  cold.t 

The  cyanotic  appearance  of  the  hands  and  £bu»  disappeared,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hand  usually  rose  (even  above  the  normal  height), 
sJ^v  the  nausea  and  vomiting  were  over,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
pulse,  after  remaining  at  the  same  point  for  some  time,  oommenoed  to 
have  what  Ackermann  calls  its  secondary  rising;  and  when  the 
impulse  of  the  heai*t  and  the  size  of  the  pulse  were  alike  iuereasML 
Aithough  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  was  thus  at  first  lowered, 
the  temperature  of  the  mouth  toas  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
either  at  the  z^ormal  height,  or  had  unimportant  variations,  till  the 
period  of  the  secondary  rising  of  the  pulse,  when  it  became  much 
increased  (about  V  Eah.  on  an  average).  Tiie  fact  that  the  tempe- 
rature did  not  fall  during  the  nausea  period,  when  the  heart's  action 
was  quick  and  weak,  is  not  considered  by  Ackermann  to  militate 
against  his  hypothesis,  that  the  fall  of  temperature  in  the  hand  de* 

*  It  Is  cnrioos  enongh  to  find  how  often  modem  research  makes  use  of  sudi  terpis,  and 
refers  to  saoh  plienomena,  as  cramp  and  spasm  of  the  ressela— pterates  so  fkmillar  to  na  in 
the  writings  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago. 

t  Just  as  Thierfelder  has  shown  tliat  in  typhoid  and  typhos  fevers  the  patient  feels  hot 
when  the  hands  and  face  are  hot ;  it  is  the  state  of  these  parts  and  not  the  real  heat  of 
the  blood  which  causes  the  feelings  of  heat  and  coldness  in  febrile  cases. 
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pended  on  the  cyanosis,  for  he  observed  that  this  Tenous  and  capillary 
congestion  would  of  course  be  much  less  near,  than  at  a  great  distance 
from,  the  heart. 

3.  The  Respiraiuma, — The  number  of  respirations  was  increased,  and 
followed  the  alterations  in  the  pulse — i.e.,  the  respirations  at  first  were 
quickened,  lessened  after  the  nausea  was  over  to  the  normal  amount, 
and  then  rose  somewhat  again  with  the  secondary  rising  of  the  pulse* 

4.  The  Excretions  cmd  Secretions. — Simultaneously  with  the  nausea 
there  oconned  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  saliva,  which  reached  its 
maximum  shortly  before  the  vomiting.  It  came  principally  from  the 
parotid,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  deglutition.  As  we  know  from 
Ludwig'fl  experiments  that  this  may  have  been  from  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  gland  (either  direct  or  reflected),  it  may  be  presumed 
that  tartar  emetic  acts  on  the  salivary  branches  by  reflected  irritation 
from  either  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  the  gustatory  branches  of  the 
fifth,  or  the  vagus — ^probably  the  latter.  Or,  as  KoUiker  haa  lately 
argued  that  increase  of  saliva  from  the  action  of  Urari  depends  on 
nervous  and  vascular  paralysis,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  increaaed 
salivary  flux  caused  by  tartar  emetic  may  be  due  rather  to  this  cause 
than  to  irritation,  and  the  other  depressing  and  paralytic  effects  of  the 
drug  give  probability  to  this  supposition* 

The  effect  on  the  urine  and  insensible  perspiraticm  was  the  fi>llowing; 
On  the  whole,  tartar  emetic  augmm&tod  very  much  the  total  ezcretionsy 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  doeei  The  '^  insensible  perspiration" 
(skin  and  lungs)  was  increased  by  half  in  some  cases,  in  others  doubled, 
or  even  more  than  doubled.  This  depended  chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  the 
dammy  sweats  of  the  nausea  period,  and  the  warm  perspiration  after 
vomiting ;  but  jHrobably  partly  also  on  increase  of  pulmonary  exhalation^ 
and  here  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  experiments  of  Booker  on  the  ex^ 
cretion  of  carbonic  acid.  It  would  be  very  important  to  examiiMr 
these  two  excretions  separately. 

The  quantity  of  vomited  matters  depended  on  the  largeness  of  the 
dose.  In  some  cases  there  was  purging.  The  amount  of  the  water 
of  the  urine  was  lessened,  and  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  dose  and 
to  the  amount  of  the  other  excretions.  The  quantity  of  urea  was, 
however,  increased,  on  an  average,  by  one-eighth,  or  in  some  experi* 
ments  even  by  one-fourth ;  the  greater  the  dose  the  greater  (almost 
constantly)  was  the  increase. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  soditmi  lessened  especially  in  the  cases 
in  which  besides  vomiting  there  was  diarrhoea.  The  pigment  (de- 
termined by  Yogel's  method)  and  the  uric  acid  increased  generally  | 
the  amount  of  f^  acidity  was  variable. . 

Some  of  these  results  are  easily  explicable;  the  diminutions  of 
luminary  water  and  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  fasting,  but  chiefly  from  the  passage  of  these  substances  in  in- 
creased quantity  from,  the  stomach,  bowels  (in  some  oases),  and  skin. 
That  the  skin  plays  a  part  here  is  evident  from  the  hct,  that  even  when 
there  was  no  vomiting  or  ptuging,  the  amount  of  urinaxy  water  lessened. 

46-xxni.  '5 
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Bat  the  decided  «nd  invarimble  inereMe  in  the  mneft,  aad  the  usual 
increaae  in  the  pigment  and  urio  acid,  are  much  leai  eanlj  e^hlainad. 

As  the  urea  was  thus  increased  in  a  finsting  system  (when  it  would 
normally  hare  lesnned),  and  when  the  skin  was  acting  freely,  the 
increase  was  not  owiag  to  supply  of  food  or  dieckad  perapiiatiMMi. 
Was  it  due  to  increased  metamorphoaia,  or  simply  ineraaed  elimi* 
nation?  Ackermann  refers  it  to  the  former,  and  seems  to  believe  thai 
tissue-change  became  extremely  active  in  what  we  majterm  the  period 
of  reaction — i.&,  in  the  period  after  the  nausea  and  Tomiting,  whan 
there  was  the  so-called  aeoondary  rising  of  the  pnlse^  and  when  alsa 
the  cyanosb  of  the  hand  diaafmeared,  and  the  temperatoie  both  of 
hands  and  mouth  augmented.  In  order  to  determine  this  questioii»  a 
series  of  hourly  analyses^  at  the  commencemeat^  and  at  the  height  o^ 
and  after  the  nausea  periody  are  neoessary;  and  these  Ackermann  has 
not  made.  In  his  table,  the  urine  of  the  whole  tartax^emetic  period  is 
pot  together,  and  is  compared  with  a  corrosponding  period  without 
medicine.  It  is  certainly  more  likdy  that  the  ureal  increaae  is  doe 
lather  to  augmented  metamorphosis,  espedaUy  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  action,  than  to  merely  increased  elimination;  bat  farther 
experiments  must  definitdy  settle  these  points. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  difficult  phenomenon  to  explain  in  the 
whole  inquiry  is  this  said  increase  of  the  urea;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  (though  we  do  not  attach  a  great  importance  to  them) 
Bocker*s  results  are  entirely  opposed  in  this  particnlar  to  those  cf 
Ackermann. 

One  of  two  hypotheses  must  be  adopted,  if  Ackermann^s  statement 
be  received :  first,  either  the  urea  was  increasad  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  action  of  the  tartar  emetic ;  or,  seoond,  it  was  increased, 
aa  Ackermann  i4)pears  to  maintain,  only  during  ^lat  period  of  ra- 
toming  force  of  the  pulse  and  heightened  temperature  which  accom- 
panied the  complete  cessation  of  the  nausea.  In  the  first  case,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that,  with  a  weakened  heart,  and  a  general  cafaUaxy 
and  venous  congestion,  proceeding  from  weakened  drculation,  there 
should  have  been  such  great  increase  of  tissue-metamorphosis.  In 
the  second  case,  it  seems  equally  unlikely  that  the  tissue-metamor- 
phosis should  have  been  so  great  as  to  raise  th^  area  to  so  great  an 
amount. 

We  have  looked  anxiously  at  Ackermann's  experiments  to  deteet 
some  fallacy,  but  not  only  do  we  porceive  none,  but  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  was  the  increase  constant,  but  it  augmented  (with  ome 
exception  in  seven  experiments)  with  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic*  Stilly 
without  being  able  to  allege  any  good  grounds  for  our  doabt,  we  most 
confess  we  stUl  do  doubt  on  this  point,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  Acker- 
ittann*s  observation  confirmed  or  disproved  by  othmL 

To  sum  up  Ackemiann*s  results : — 

1.  Tartar  emetic  quickens  the  action  of  the  hearty  possibly  by  par- 
tially paiulysing  the  vagus. 

■  We  oould  bare  wlibed,  howerer,  that  AokerBUum  had  stated  hlf  ezpcriaMati  on  the 
«rlne  In  greater  detail. 
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2.  It  weakens,  at  first,  the  force  of  the  heart  fit>m  an  uncertain 
cause  (paralysis  of  vagus  Y)  ;  subsequentlj,  when  its  efiects  are  passiu 
off,  the  heart's  action  augments  in  force. 

3.  It  (NToduces,  at  first,  general  c^illary  and  yenous  hjpenemiay  on 
account  of  the  weakened  heart ;  and  afterwards^  general  relaxation  of 
the  vessels,  when  the  efEects  are  passing  o^  and  when  the  heart's  aotioA 
increases. 

4.  It  causes  increased  actiim  of  the  skin  during  the  hypertemia 
(cold  and  clammy  sweats),  and  during  the  after  period  of  increased 
action  (warm  sweating). 

5.  Itiowers  during  the  first  period  the  temperature  of  extreme 
parts,  and  suhsequently  causes  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature  over  tha 
normal  amount. 

6.  It  increases  the  number  of  ro^iratioiu^  and  probably  augments 
the  pulmonary  exhalations. 

7.  It  augments  the  stomach  and  intestinal  secretions,  producisg 
vomiting  and  sometimes  purging. 

8.  It  augments  the  flow  <^  parotid  secretion,  wheUi^  from  irrita* 
tion  (direct  or  reflected),  or  paralysis  of  ihe  nerves,  is  uncertain. 

9.  It  lessens  the  urinary  water  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  on  ao« 
count  of  the  increased  discharges  from  the  stomaoh,  intestines,  skiD, 
and  lungs. 

10.  It  augments  the  urea  and  uric  acid,  from  heightened  meta- 
morphosis (f). 

11.  On  the  whole^  in  spite  of  the  lessening  of  urinary  water,  it  aug« 
ments  the  total  excretions,  even  when  there  is  no  vomiting,  or  purging^ 
and  this  is  prodooed  especdally  by  its  great  action  on  the  skin. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  observations  by  Ackermann  had  been 
carried  still  further,  and  that  the  eflfects  of  doses  of  tartar  emetic  toa 
small  to  produce  nausea,  had  been  dotermindd,  but  this  must  be  left 
for  future  observers.  In  the  mean  time,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Ackermann 
has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  thii 
important  drug. 

Such  is  the  eSeot  of  tartar  emetic  on  the  heabh^  body,  what  are 
its  effects  in  digeaae  f  We  need  scarcely  observe^  that  the  influence 
of  a  r^nedy  on  the  body  in  disease  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  the  body  in  health,  though  of  course  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  effects  will  be  found  to  be  analogous,  if  not  identical 
Independent  observations  must,  however,  be  made  in  each  separate 
disease,  and  a  great  field  is  thus  thrown  open  for  exact  therapeutical 
inquiry.  At  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  indi* 
cate  what  seem  to  be  the  d^ef  agencies  which  tartar  emetic  exerts  in 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  usually  given. 

As  remarked  by  Ackermann,  tvtar  emetic,  by  reducing  the  force 
of  the  heart  and  lowering  the  temperature  and  increaaing  diminatsoUy 
is  entitled  to  the  reputation  it  has  acquired  m  febnle  and  inflammatory 
states.  Still  it  is  not  a  febrifuge  in  the  sense  in  which  quinine  or 
arsenic  is.  No  amount  of  it  will  cut  short  a  fit  of  ague,  and  it  musi 
be  termed,  not  a  radical  but  a  symptomatic  ftbrifiigei 
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In  bronchitis  and  pnenmonia  it  acts  in  the  same  way  by  its  action 
on  the  heart,  the  circulation,  and  the  emunctories.  But  it  has  here 
a  special  action,  as  it  appeai-s  to  aid  expectoration,  which  it  does  not 
only  by  the  mechanical  act  of  vomiting,  but  also  by  producing  a  sort 
of  liquefaction  or  diminution  of  consistence  of  the  exudations  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells.  This  last  and  very  important  effect 
seems  to  be  tolerably  certain,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Ackermann 
to  occur  by  an  increased  transudation  of  blood  serum  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  in  an  analogous  way  to  that  in  which  the  in- 
creased sweating  of  the  skin  is  brought  about.  In  hsemoptysis,  the 
good  effect  of  tartar  emetic  must  be  attributed  to  its  depressing  effect 
on  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  diminution  of  the  lateral  pressure 
on  the  vessels. 

'  In  asthma,  its  good  effect  is  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  expec- 
toration, but  as  it  is  also  beneficial  for  the  time  when  it  does  not  do 
this,  and  when,  in  fact,  there  is  little  expectoration  to  be  got  rid  of, 
Ackermann  conjectures  that  it  may  act  by  producing  in  the  vagus 
not  only  a  degree  of  paralysis,  but  also  a  diminution  of  its  power  of 
conducting  sensation,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  pulmonairy  organs, 
which  by  reflex  action  cause  the  asthma,  produce  a  lessened  influence 
on  the  nervous  centres. 

As  an  addendum  to  these  observations  of  Ackermann^s,  we  may 
mention  some  experiments  lately  made  by  Hoppe,*  on  the  effects  ot 
tartar  emetic  applied  locally  to  the  eyes  of  rabbits.  When  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  was  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  it  caused 
at  fiirat  some  sensitive  irritation,  and  a  certain  moderate  amount  of 
vascular  irritation  and  hypersemia.  A  second  quantity  of  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  (making  a  quarter  in  all),  caused  contraction  of  vessels,  and 
•xudation.  Two  days  afterwards  the  exudation  disappeared,  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  still  continued.  On  the  third  day  the  contrac- 
tion began  to  diminish,  and  was  succeeded  by  enlargement  of  the 
vessels,  which,  after  lasting  for  some  time,  lessened  and  disappeared. 
Then,  without  any  re-application  of  the  tartar  emetic,  fi'esh  contraction 
came  on,  and  was  followed  again  by  dilatation,  and  these  alternations 
appear  to  have  occurred  several  times,  so  that  the  eye  was  not  en- 
tirely normal  even  on  the  ^vq  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  day  after  the 
experiment.  Hoppe  considers  that  the  action  of  tartar  emetic  is 
especially  exerted  directly  on  tlie  vessels,  and  he  somewhat  dogma- 
tically pronounces  all  the  indirect  reflex,  paitdytic^  "  inhibitory" 
theories  of  inflammation  to  be  incorrect.  The  most  remarkable  i^ixt 
about  his  experiment,  is  the  immense  length  of  time  the  effects  of  so 
small  a  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  lasted.  At  the  end  of  more  than  a 
year  and  a-half,  the  vessels  of  the  eye  were  still  unsound  from  the 
local  action  of  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  I 

Surely  some  other  causes  must  have  co-operated  in  producing  such 
a  duration  of  symptoms  which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  comparatively 
transient. 

•  Die  Gef  ilsRwirkmig  des  TarUnu  stibiatas  iind  des  Snlphnr  stibHtam  aoniitiaoiiin. 
nntenuclit  am  Auge  desKanincben,  yod  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Hoppe ;  Zeitacbrift  der  k.  k.  G«mU- 
8Chaft  der  Aerste  za  Wien,  Nos.  45,  46.    1868. 
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Review  V. 

Frincipes  de  Mechanique  Animale,  ou  Uttide  de  la  Locomotion  cheti 
niomnie  et  les  Animaiix  Vertibres,  Par  Felix  GiRAUB-TEULOiTy 
Docteur  eu  M^decine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,  ancien  €\^ye  de 
r£cole  Poljtechnique ;  ouvrage  accompagn6  de  65  figures  inter* 
cal6es  dans  le  text. — Paris,  1858.     pp.  483. 

Prineiplea  of  Animal  Mechanics,  or  Studies  on  tlie  Locomotive  Organs 
of  3f(m  and  Vertebrate  Animals,  By  Dr,  Felix  GiRAUD-TEULOKy 
With  Illustrations. 

Medionik  der  Mensddicfien  Oelitverkzeuge,  JEine  Anatomisch-FhysuiUh 
gische  UnterstccJiung.  Von  der  Bi-iidem  Wilhelm  Weber,  Pro- 
fessor in  Gottingen,  und  Eduard  Webeb,  Prosector  in  Leipdc 
Nebst  eiuem  Hefte  mit  17  Tafeln  Anatomischer  Abbildunger.— * 
Gottingen,  1836.     pp.  426. 

The  Mechanism  of  tfhe  Organs  of  Locomotion  of  Man  :  an  Aiiatonvieo* 
Physiologioal  Inquiry.  By  the  Brothers  William  Weber  anct 
Edward  Weber. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Felix  Giraud-Teulon  is  one  of  considerable  meritr: 
but  we  think  that  it  might  have  been  compressed  with  advantage,  and 
that  the  author  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  amount  of  intelligence 
generally  diffused  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  muscular  action — thai 
is  to  say,  of  the  two  varieties  of  contractility  of  which  Bichat  wrote, 
the  one  voluntary,  the  other  tonic  or  involuntary.  The  latter  is 
rightly  described  as  a  force  which,  like  voluntaiy  contractility,  per- 
forms a  definite  r^  in  the  maintenance  of  equilibnum  in  the  animal 
mechanism ;  it  presides  over  the  equilibrium  of  repose  in  the  same 
way  as  the  former  governs  the  state  of  movement.  Let  us  analyze 
Section  I. 

The  author  is  not  quite  content  with  the  observation  of  Bichat, 
who,  speaking  of  muscular  action,  says : 

I' Whatever  may  be  the  spots  of  attachment  which  serve  as  the  fixed 
pouit  or  the  moveable  point,  they  (the  mnscles)  always  act  in  the  inverse  sense 
of  the  supposed  direction  proceeding  from  the  first  point.  After  this  general 
role,  it  is  sufficient  to  see  a  muscle  in  the  dead  subject  to  pronounce  its  use." 

Admitting  that  this  principle  is  true  in  a  great  number  of  circum* 
stances.  Dr.  Teulon  goes  on  to  say  that 

**  All  movements  are  far  from  being  so  simple  as  we  imagine.  If  at  every 
iustaut  they  are  subject  to  the  most  orainarv  law  of  the  lever,  at  every  iustant 
the  conditions  of  their  law  may  vary ;  ana  they  do  vary,  in  truth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simultaneous  action  of  some  other  muscle,  of  which  nothing 
would  tell  us  a  priori  that  we  ought  to  take  account.  Thus  the  deltoid  has 
for  its  evident  effect  to  raise  the  armj  and  nevertheless  it  has  been  known 
onlv  for  a  very  short  time,  tliat  it  is  unable,  without  assistance,  to  bring  the 
limb  beyond  the  horizontal.  The  combination  of  the  serratus  maguus  'M 
necessary  to  bring  about  in  its  whole  extent  the  complete  movement  which 
from  all  antiquity  has  been  referred  to  it."  (p.  7.) 

Kow  this  error,  as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  has  long 
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been  recognised  in  the  anatomical  world ;  it  originated  in  conclosions 
deduced   from  shandy  dissection  and   fiiultj  experiment.      It   wa» 
taught  at  the  schools  and  repeated  at  the  examining  boards  long  after 
it  had  been  banished  from  eTery  sdentiOc  work.     But  for  many  years 
the  precise  attachment  of  muscles  has  been  made  a  special  matter  of 
investigation,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  dissections^  though 
often  differing  from  preconceived  suppositions,  have  yet  borne  out  the 
generally  received  law  expressed  by  Bichat.     We  go  farther  even  than 
this ;  we  recognise  poweiful  muscles,  such  as  the  deltoid,  trapeaius,  and 
serratus  magnus,  by  which  the  anterior  or  upper  extremity  and  the 
trunk  are  firmly  united  in  a  variety  of  positions,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
jacent set  of  muscles,  which  act  as  fine-adjusters,  such  as  the  snpril  and 
infri^  spinatus,  the  teres  minor  and  subscapularis.      Let  Dr.  Felix 
Oiraud-Teulon  witness  the  small-sword  practice  of  some  of  his  martial 
oauntrymen.     He  will  see  the  upper  extremity  firm  in  its  relation  to 
the  trunk,  owing  to  the  continued  action  of  tne  larger  muscles,  while 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  limb  is  such  as  to  leave  the  hand  free  to 
direct  the  sword's  point  in  any  direction;  and  yet  both  sets  of  muscles 
are  acting  in  concert,  though  physiolocally  distinct.  We  may  ascertain 
the  action  of  a  muscle  by  learning  upon  the  dead  subject  its  exact 
points  of  attachment,  but  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  its  action 
during  life,  we  must  use  common  sense,  and  remember  that  w«r» 
muscles  to  act  singly,  movements  would  be  sharp,  sudden,  angular,  and 
inelegant,  such  as  they  are  not  in  nature. 

Of  the  voluntary  contractility  of  muscles  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  speak 
lieore.  Of  the  tonic  or  involuntary  contractility.  Dr.  Giraud-Teiilon 
observes  that  Borelli,  having  a  false  idea  of  this  tonic  force,  imagined 
that,  in  order  to  produce  its  useful  effect,  the  muscles  had  need  of 
being  solicited  by  a  certain  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  antagonists. 
He  rested  this  opinion  on  the  false  interpretation  of  a  true  but  badly 
comprehended  &ct  (vide  p.  12).  But,  says  the  author,  it  is  inexact 
to  advance  that  one  group  of  muscles  finds  its  power  only  in  the  re- 
sistance of  an  antagonistic  group ;  and  Barthez,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  was  equally  in  error  when  he  attributed  to  musculai'  tissue  the 
very  extraordinary  property  which  he  designated  the  fixed  situation 
of  muscles.  This  idea  was  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
which  he  made  between  the  situation  of  the  levers  and  that  of  the 
forces  in  the  state  of  equilibrium.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
osseous  levers  are  constantly  solicited,  in  the  direction  of  their  move* 
ments  and  around  their  points  eTappui,  by  contraiy  forces  equal  during 
repose,  but  differentially  unequal  during  movement.  If  It  were  other- 
wise, movements,  instead  of  being  uniform,  would  become  uniformly 
accelerated ;  and  the  passage  from  repose  to  action  could  not  operate 
without  shocks  and  serious  errors  of  the  working  machinew 

The  author  describes  with  spirit  the  ^  muscular  sense,*'  as  conceived 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell.  He  tells  us  that  M.  Duchenne,  of 
Boulogne,  has  lately  designated  it  *' muscular  conscience."  We  do 
not  see  that  the  latter  term  is  the  more  expressive. 

Dr.  J.  Gueiin  affirms  that  he  has  made  the  discovery  of  a  contractile- 
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property  of  the  tendons  of  certain,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  muscles.  The 
author  warns  us  to  be  circumspect  in  receiving  this  yiew  without 
further  confirmation,  in  which  advice  he  is  doubtless  correct  The 
muscular  tissue  during  its  contraction,  gains  in  thickness  what  it  loses 
in  length;  it  does  not  ^cpwience  any  condensation.  This  opinion 
was  affirmed  by  Borelli  in  opposition  to  Stenon,  and  was  demonstrated 
by  the  I'esearohes  of  MM.  Erman  and  Gerber. 

We  pass  over  Section  IL,  which  is  devoted  to  a  disquisition  uponi 
'*  the  mechanical  and  geometrical  errors  of  Borelli,**  and  proceed  to 
Section  III.,  On  the  Movements  of  the  Limbs.  The  levers  are  generally 
of  the  third  kind  Hnterpuissant),  and  that  which  the  moveable  extremi^ 
loses  in  power,  it  gains  in  rapidity;  but  when  cases  arise  in  which 
Nature  wishes  to  prbduce  power  rather  than  rapidity,  then  there  is  a 
lever  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  order. 

Chapter  II.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  erect  posture  (2a 
Hation).  The  levers  destined  to  transmit  to  the  ground  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  in  quadrupeds  cannot  be  compared  to  vertical  columniL 
They  communicate  successively  the  charges  which  they  support^' 
under  notable  inclinations  of  levers,  one  upon  the  other.  The  musculsr 
efibrt  which  strives  against  weight,  is  entirely  furnished  by  the 
extensors,  successively,  of  each  articulation,  &a  By  the  aid  of  a 
diagi-am,  the  author  endeavours  to  demonstrate  precisely  the  mode  of 
transmission  of  that  action  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  trunk  on  the  member  to  the  ground;  and  he  points  out  how  the 
base  of  support  in  quadrupeds,  embracing  a  vast  quadrilateral  space 
by  the  four  members,  has  nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  relative 
size  of  such  members.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  animal  la 
supported  by  the  posterior  members  alone,  such  as  is  the  case  in  man^ 
and  in  birds. 

A  bird  is  constructed  to  support  itself  alternately  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  has  to  obey  two  different 
conditions.  In  the  first  case  it  must  be  situated  under  the  inter* 
glenoid  axis ;  in  the  second,  above  the  interoondyloid  axis.  The 
necessities  of  flight  require  that  the  trunk  of  the  bird  should  not  be 
vertical ;  the  smallest  surface  is  to  be  presented  to  the  air.  But  then 
the  Weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  so  much  in  front  that  the  base  of 
support  must  come  similarly  forward  to  meet  the  projecti<ms  of  the 
line  of  gravity  in  the  ordinary  act  of  standing. 

In  man,  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  system  (head  and  trunk  united)^  starting  above  the  foramen 
magnum,  cuts  the  four  superior  cervical  vertebrae,  the  four  first 
lumbar,  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  last,  and  finishes  by  meeting  the 
axis  of  horizontal  suspension  of  the  trunk  on  the  femoral  articular 
heads.  The  real  equilibrium  of  the  trunk  is  very  near  a  geometrical 
equilibrium.  But  this  state  of  geometrical  equilibrium  is  vevy 
unstable,  and  the  trunk  describee  a  succession  of  constant  oscillations, 
being  pulled  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  as  regards  the  mere 
position,  now  by  the  fLexon,  now  by  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is  a 
condition  of  constant  balance* 
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Thus  far  we  have  quoted  opiDioos  conoemiog  wbicli  there  are  no 
important  differences;  but,  in  Section  5  (p.  84),  "  On  the  Passage  from 
Unstable  Equilibrium  to  the  State  of  Fixed  Equilibrinm,**  some 
startling  novelties  are  introduced  by  the  author,  to  which  we  must 
call  attention.  Dismissing  the  opinion  of  BoreUi,  who  attached  im- 
portance to  the  elastic  properties  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages^  and 
that  of  the  Webers  upon  the  influence  of  the  ligaments,  Dr.  Giraod- 
Teulon  says : 

"  In  truth,  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  steadily  maintaining  the  upri^t 
attitude,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  explanation.  According  to 
the  present  state  of  our  knowled^,  the  equilibrium  iu  the  upright  posture 
depends  upon  the  sole  notion  of  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  and 
when  tliis  lias  lasted  too  long  (thai  which  our  experience  teaches  us  quickly 
enough),  this  attitude  cannot  oe  conceived,  otherwise  than  as  a  variable  one, 
alternating  at  every  moment  between  flexion  and  extension.  It  is  therefore 
an  equilibrium  particularly  unstable.  Is  it  not  known,  by  our  daily  experience, 
that  active  muscular  contraction  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  continued  manner 
without  determining,  and  that  very  quickly,  an  intolerable  amount  of  fatigue? 
Tiy  to  support  with  the  hand  any  ooject  at  a  distance  from  the  body ;  few 
peSBons  can  continue  the  act  longer  than  ten  minutes.  How  much  time, 
exercise,  and  custom  is  required  to  maintain  for  the  same  period,  or  even  less, 
the  position  of  simple  guard  in  fencing,  a  position  depending  manifestly  on  the 
active  contraction  of  the  triceps  below,  and  of  the  deltoid  above,  without 

Soing  further  into  detail.    And  yet  we  can  remain  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
our,  without  anyjprevious  exercise,  in  the  immovable  upright  posture,  and 
that  without  notable  oscillations."  (pp.  86-86). 

We  presume  Dr.  Qiraud-Teulon  concludes  that  the  extensor  muscles, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  spine,  would  become  tired  of  acting 
continuously  ten  minutes,  like  the  deltoid  or  the  triceps.  But  we 
would  beg  the  author  to  remember  that  the  term  erector  spin®  is  given, 
not  to  one,  but  to  a  group  of  muscles,  composed  of  many  thousands 
of  muscnlar  and  tendinous  slips,  each  of  which  can  act  independent 
t>f  the  rest,  to  afford  relief  to  those  parts  of  the  extensor  which  are 
tired,  to  correct  any  faulty  position,  and  to  maintain  the  proper  equi- 
librium. We  deny  that  any  human  being  can  stand  many  minutes 
without  "  notable  oscillations.**  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  may  feel  them  in 
his  own  person.  The  most  complete  immobility  of  the  human  body  is 
in  the  state  of  rigid  extension  by  the  fixed  voluntary  contraction  of 
the  extensor  muscles.  Then,  as  the  Webers  first  proved,  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  ligaments,  the  hip  and  the  knee  become  fixed 
and  motionless,  the  spine  held  together  as  one  bone,  but  the  muscular 
spasm  once  over  (and  it  lasts^  as  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  rightly  observes, 
but  a  few  minutes),  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  maintained 
by  the  endless  change  of  combinations  of  the  various  muaclee;^ 
among  which  the  many  thousand  extensores  spinse  are  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  with  surprise  that  we  read  of  a  discovery  by 
M.  J.  Guerin  of  "  tendinous  contractility,**  that  tendons  unconnected 
with  muscle,  visibly  swdl  under  the  control  of  the  will;  that  they  are 
endowed  with  a  contractility  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  subject  to 
the  will  or  the  instinct.  "  May  not  the  same  be  affirmed,**  says  the 
author,  ''  with  regard  to  ligaments  and  the  fibrous  tissues  which  invest 
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the  articulations?  May  not  the  upright  position  of  the  spine  be 
connected  with  tendinous  contractility  1**  (p.  86).  Undoubtedly,  wa 
reply,  if  the  supposition  can  be  proved.  But  we  see  no  necessity  for  the 
exiMtence  of  such  a  power;  indeed,  the  contrary;  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  fixed  positions  in  the  animal  body  must  depend  on  the  action  of  an 
extensor  muscle  pulling  upon  and  keeping  to  the  utmost  stretch  somt 
inelastic  band.  When  the  position  is  permanent,  as  in  the  spine,  a 
multitude  of  muscles  act  in  harmony  and  succession  in  effecting  the 
same  object  Some  tendons  and  ligaments  are  more  elastic  than  others, 
and  in  these  instances  the  amount  of  elasticity  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  perfect  stability  of  the  part. 

The  author  quotes  at  length  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of 
M.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  on  the  functions  of  the  muades  of  the 
foot,  and  we  really  cannot  see  the  occasion  for  the  extract.  The 
muscular  nomenclature  seems  to  be  more  involved  than  ever,  while 
the  inferences  scarcely  possess  a  claim  to  either  novelty  or  increaaed 
accuracy.     What  will  the  anatomist  say  to  this  sentence  ? —  ' 

''Let  us  pass  to  the  ^uror-abductor  muscle,— i.  e.,  the  exUnsor-longnB  digi- 
torum.  (p.  95.)  The  principal  flexor  is  an  adductor:  the  tibialis  anticus. 
(p.  91;.)  The  triceps  surahs  (or  gastrocnemius  and  soleus)  is  called  the 
exietttor-addncior,  and  acts  of  course  with  the  subjacent  set  of  muscles,  which 
are  the^xor-longus  pollicis,  &c." 

The  movements  termed  flexion  and  extensdon  of  the  foot  are  mis- 
named. By  reversing  our  ideas  of  these  two  positions,  we  acquire  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  sets  of  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the  leg. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Duchenne  that  all  the  extensor  and  flexor 
muscles  produce  at  the  same  time  abduction  or  adduction.  The  great 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  simply  point  the  toes  downwards^ 
although  inversion  of  the  foot  soon  follows,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  secondarily  by  the  deeper  layer  of  mu.<%les,  among  which  the 
tibialis  posticus,  not  named  in  the  extract  before* us,  plays  the  most 
imi>ortant  part  Suflicient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  movemente  ia 
the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  articulations,  by  means  of  which  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the 
astragalus  retains  it^  upright  position,  and  receives  through  the  tibia 
the  weight  of  the  body.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  Section  4,  On  the 
Equilibrium  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  annular  conformation  of  the  pelvis  is  required  for  a  special 
function  in  the  economy — namely,  parturition ;  but  in  a  mechanical 
]>oint  of  view  it  is  a  winch  suspended  on  its  pivots  or  supports  {un 
treuil  suspendu  aur  8e8  touriUons),'  and  the  forces  which  are  applied  to 
it  make  it  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  whatever  may  be  their  direction. 

The  sacrum  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  wedge,  the  summit 
being  inferior  and  impacted  between  the  ossa  iliL  But  this  view  is 
incorrect.  The  sacrum  is  a  wedge,  the  summit  of  which  is  superior, 
suspended  between  the  two  ossa  ilii  by  the  very  strong  sacro-sciatie 
ligaments.  Owing  to  its  obliquity,  the  pressure  which  it  receives  from 
the  weight  of  the  body  makes  it  slide,  not  as  a  wedge  which  presses 
downwards,  but  as  a  wedge  which  frees  itself  from  its  surrounding 
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eonnexioDS.  This  Tiew  was  first  promulgated,  acoording  to  the 
ftothor,  by  MM.  Hubert  and  Yalerius  of  Louvain,  and  it  can  be 
leadily  understood  by  those  who  view  the  p^Tis  in  its  real  portion  in 
the  upright  posture,  that  which  was  determined  by  the  Broth^a 
Weber.  The  rule  is  easily  remembered  by  which  such  position  ia 
ascertained.  The  notch  in  the  acetabulum,  to  which  the  ligamentum 
teres  is  attached,  should  be  the  most  dependent  spot  of  the  articular 
ring;  the  signification  of  the  different  bony  eminences  and  ligaments 
becomes  much  more  comprehensible  when  this  important  segment  of 
the  skeleton  is  so  held  and  considered. 

When  a  person  falls  upon  his  feet,  the  ligamentimi  teres  is  rendered 
tense,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  slightly  separated  from  the  acetabulum ; 
the  efibrt  sustained  by  the  pelvis,  and  which  consists  in  a  traction  on 
ita  ligaments,  produces  a  kind  of  see-saw  morement  about  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  l^he  effect  of  the  &11  is  supported  by  the  round 
ligaments  on  one  side  and  the  interosseous  sacro-iUac  ligaments  on  the 
other.     There  is  no  shock  communicated  to  the  frame. 

The  author  informs  us  (p.  118)  that  weight  is  the  true  flexing 

Swer  of  the  head,  the  flexor  muscles,  properly  so  called,  being  too 
ible  to  act  against  the  extensors.  The  stemo-mastoid  muscles, 
commonly  considered  as  flexors  of  the  head  on  the  neck,  are  in  truth 
the  extensors ;  they  flex  the  neck  on  itself,  but  they  extend  the  head 
on  the  neck  (p.  118).  But  we  must  remember  the  flexing  movement 
of  the  cervical  vertebra,  one  upon  the  other,  is  inconsiderable,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  depending  tongue  of  bone  which  leaves  the  anterior 
Inferior  border  of  each  vertebral  centrum.  The  atlas  represents  a 
double  wedge  between  the  head  and  the  axis  (drawing,  p.  124),  held 
in  position  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches ;  and  when  from  a 
audden  fall  upon  the  ground  the  pressure  experienced  at  the  point  of 
junction  cannot  be  expended  in  the  lateral  direction,  and  the  surfiMxs 
of  contact  of  the  condyles  with  the  atlas  can  be  led  to  form,  in  the 
antero-posterior  direction,  an  angle  more  or  less  marked  with  the 
horisBon,  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  communicated  from 
the  head  to  the  atlas  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  co-sine  of  that 
angle. 

Section  9  la  devoted  to  the  base  of  support  of  the  human  frame. 

"  An  attempt  has  heen  made  to  determiue  with  mathematical  precision  the 
fiffure  which  the  base  of  snpport  should  assume  in  order  to  offer  toe  maximum 
of  surface.  But  the  calculation  has  proved  vain,  and  the  question  cannot 
receive  a  mathematical  solution.  Bat  it  has  been  decided  by  experience  ia 
the  position  of  wrestlers,  of  fencers,  Ac.**  (p.  136.) 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  motion  (Section  10):  "Movements 
executed  without  change  of  place."  After  showing  how  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  afiected  by  every  accidental  movement,  as  of  the  arm,  in 
elevating  that  member;  he  proceeds  to  special  considerations  on 
flexion,  extension,  lateral  inclination,  and  rotation  upon  its  axis,  as 
affecting  the  trunk.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  somewhat 
difluse  but  well-written  pages  upon  these  points,  as  they  would  lead 
us  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  this  review. 
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The  remarks  upon  the  lateral  or  swaying  moTemeats  of  the  tnixik 
(p.  157)  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  hare  not  previously  oan- 
aidered  the  subject. 

**  They  do  not  take  place,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  and 
the  saperior  third  of  the  cervical  region ;  they  are  nearly  null  at  the  somnut  of 
the  dorsal  curve.  Bat  they  arc  much  pronounced  at  the  base  of  this  regioa 
(the  union  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebras),  as  if  the  superior 
part  of  the  trunk  moved  there  around  a  special  hinge.  They  are  of  considerate 
extent  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cervical  region,  although  perceptible  enoufffc 
in  the  inferior/ (p.  157.)  -6   a-     f  -6 

We  do  not  quote  these  remarks  as  containing  what  is  new,  bat 
what  is  interesting;  indeed,  a  yet  more  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
movements  of  the  spinal  column  may  be  acquired  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  direction  of  the  articulating  ^oettes  and  of  siu> 
rounding  ligaments.  We  believe  that  the  lateral  inclination  of  the 
trunk  is  a  movement  extending  through  the  whole  of  tho  dorsal 
region* 

Chapter  III.  (Section  1) :  On  Walking,  The  difference  between 
walking  and  running  consists  in  this :  that  in  the  former,  however 
rapid  it  may  be,  the  body  never  quits  the  ground.  Running  consista 
in  a  combination  of  steps  and  springs,  the  body  for  a  time  losing 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  remark  is  fiimiliar  to  alL  Dr.  Girand- 
Teulon  divides  the  act  of  walking  into  two  stages. 

**  In  the  first,  the  body  and  shoulder  are  inclined  to  one  side,  elevating  tiie 
opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  as  well  by  spinal  and  lateral  muscles  of  the  trunks 
as,  according  to  Gcrd^,  by  the  impulsion  of  the  limb,  which  is  about  to  throw 
itself  in  advance ;  this  nmb  becomes  moveable  as  a  pendulum  with  a  sdlid 
stem  or  shank  {un  pendule  a  iige  solide),  moved  by  a  force  applied  near  to  its 
point  of  suspension.  In  the  second,  tne  will  projects  this  member  in  front 
oy  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.  Ai  the  game 
moment  the  body  is  inclined  forwards  in  a  manner  more  or  less  pronounoetf 
(wliich  depends  on  the  proposed  length  of  the  step) ;  the  member  which  is 
posterior  and  serves  as  the  fixed  support,  extends  itself,  opening  the  angle  of 
the  foot  on  the  leg.  By  this  movement,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pushed  in 
front  and  laterally  towards  the  suspended  member^  on  which  it  comes  to 
repose  at  the  moment  when  this  limb  arrives  in  contact  with  the  ground.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  step,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  step 
following,  the  line  of  propension  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  carried  on  to  the 
heel  of  the  anterior  hmb.  Then,  inasmuch  as  at  this  moment  the  posterior 
limb  is  extended  and  still  touches  the  ground,  one  sees  that  just  for  a  veiy 
short  space  of  time  the  two  limbs  touch  the  ground  simultaneously,  the  pos- 
terior limb  forming  the  hvpothenuse  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  of  which  the 
two  other  sides  are  the  length  of  the  step  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  ground,  ouch  is  the  first  step.  The  second  step,  which 
commences  the  series  of  all  the  other  steps,  and  which  is  an  exact  and 
complete  image  of  that  which  precedes  it,  finds  at  the  moment  it  commences 
the  centre  of  gravity  already  installed  upon  the  limb  thrown  anterior." 
(p.  187.) 

This  description,  of  which  we  have  only  given  a  part,  must  be  inte- 
resting, as  explaining  the  nature  and  saocession  of  movements  which 
are  performed  from  infiemcy  till  old  age,  but  we  confess  to  an  inclina- 
tion to  smile  at  the  minuteness  of  detail,  and  inednctively  thought  of 
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the  elaborate  and  graphic  acoount  given  by  Charles  Dickens  of  the 
attitudes  into  which  the  cricketers  threw  themsdiyee  in  the  celebrated 
match  between  All-Muggleton  and  Dinglej  DelL  The  act  of  stepping 
backwards  is  performed  by  a  series  of  operations  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding, except  that  it  is  iu  the  reversed  sense,  the  length  of  the  step 
with  equal  efforts  being  less. 

Section  2  gives  a  long  acoount  of  the  oscillations  of  the  body,  &c, 
at  each  step,  and  Contains  some  remarks  of  no  great  interest  to  the 
reader,  but  of  a  controversial  character,  as  regards  the  discoveries  of 
30I.  Weber. 

The  act  of  ascending  is  of  course  more  laborious  than  walking 
upon  level  groimd,  because  at  each  step  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to 
be  raised  to  a  given  height ;  while  that  of  descending,  though  less 
laborious,  is  one  demanding  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  for  it 
has  to  transform  into  uniform  and  regular  quickness,  the  uniformly 
accelerated  quickness  which  the  body,  abandoned  to  itself,  receives 
fiom  its  own  weight.  There  are  no  oscillations  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  this  act,  and  the  body,  instead  of  inclining  forwards,  is 
thrown  backwards. 

Chapter  IV.,  On  Jumping,  Chapter  V.,  On  Running,  are  both  well 
written,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal 

The  remaining  six  chapters  relate  respectively  to  progression  in 
quadrupeds,  especially  the  horse ;  the  mechanism  of  swimming  in 
fishes ;  the  mechanism  of  swimming  in  mammifera ;  flight ;  creep- 
ing ;  and  climbing.  For  information  on  these  points  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  inasmuch  as  we  must  now  proceed  to 
review  the  work  of  MM.  Weber,  of  which  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  contents  have  been  gradually  andTor  many  years  incorporated  into 
anatomical  and  physiological  works  of  all  languages,  without  sufficient 
public  acknowledgments  to  the  authors. 

We  have  put  this  work  last  in  review,  although  twenty-three  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  that  the  reader  may  contrast  the 
language  and  general  ideas  with  those  of  the  preceding  work,  in  which 
it  is  so  frequently  criticised.  Part  I.  treats  of  general  considerations 
npon  the  directions  which  the  human  body  assumes  in  the  acts  of 
"Waking  and  running;  the  limb,  which  hangs  suspended  from  the 
pelvis  under  these  circumstances  is  very  moveable,  and  swings  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  a  pendulum.  But  the  lower  extremities  are 
supports  which,  by  means  of  the  joints,  admit  of  considerable  elonga- 
tion and  shortening.  The  leg,  when  it  supports  the  body  in«  the  act 
of  walking  in  an  oblique  direction,  carries  not  only  a  part  of  its 
burden  as  a  firm  prop,  but  likewise  its  whole  burden,  by  the  power 
through  which  it  becomes  elongated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
walking,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  not  only  by  the  un- 
yielding structure  of  the  bones,  but  partly  also  by  muscular  power 
(p.  24). 

We  find  throughout  the  work  of  MM.  Weber,  explanations  of  the 
di£ferent  movements,  which,  by  their  terse  and  graphic  language,  bear 
the  stamp  of  original  research,  and  offer  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
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controversial  captiousness  of  many  modem  works.  Speaking  of  thei 
act  of  walking,  they  say  : — "At  every  step  which  we  make  in  walkings 
two  periods  can  be  distinguished :  one,  the  longer  of  the  two,  whea 
the  body  rests  on  the  ground  by  one  leg ;  a  second,  and  shorter  one^ 
when  it  rests  on  both  legs."  (p.  39.)  From  page  42  to  page  55,  we 
have  a  succession  of  sections  explaining  the  differences  between  slow 
and  rapid  progression  ;  they  show  how  there  are  two  modes  of  progres-i 
sion  natnnd  to  man,  one,  the  progression  of  dignity  {den  gravitdtiachtn 
achntt)f  the  other,  the  progression  of  speed  {den  Eil  schriU).  He 
enters  at  length  into  the  questions  of  vertical  oscillation,  (p.  53.) 

But  we  would  draw  especial  attention  to  Part  II.,  '  Anatomical  In- 
vestigations on  the  Locomotive  Organs.'  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
natural  curves  of  the  vertebral  column,  that  part  was  incased  in 
gypsum,  in  a  fresh  subject,  from  which  the  viscera  had  been  removed, 
and  the  whole  mass  was  then  sawn  through.  Table  1,  page  92,  gives 
the  measurements  of  the  vertebrae  and  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages^ 
and  we  there  see  that  vertically  the  bodies  of  the  second  and  of  the 
third  lumbar  yertebrse  measure  more  than  the  rest,  the  numbers 
being  in  lines,  as  contrasted  with  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  28*15  to  26*30. 
The  intervertebral  substance  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  is  the 
deepest.  The  height  of  the  vertebrae  and  of  their  intervertebral  car- 
tilages in  the  neck,  chest,  and  loins,  is  as  follows  : — 


Height  of 

Htightofinler- 

Total 

rertebne. 

rertebral  cartilage. 

J  VMU. 

Neck    . 

.     +'  1*3 

...         "T"'  7*8         ... 

-f-  91 

Chest  . 

.     -13-3 

...                     "~      99                   ... 

—22*5 

Loins   . 

.     +  6*7 

+  21*1 

+27-8 

Now,  by  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  curves  of  the  spinal  column 
in  the  neck  and  loins  depend  chiefly  on  the  form  and  thickness  of  the 
intervertebral  cartilages,  inasmuch  as  the  vertebral  bodies  are  mostly 
of  equal  thickness.  The  curves  in  the  dorsal  region  depend  chiefly 
on  the  wedge-shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  only  in  slight  degree 
on  the  intervening  fibrous  substances.  We  know  that  the  ribs  require 
a  firm  column,  in  which  they  may  rise  and  fall  in  respiration,  and  the 
lungs  require  a  certain  cavity  in  which  they  may  expand  and  contract. 
But,  under  circumstances  of  disease,  the  dorsal  vertebra  may  become 
curved  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  produce  corresponding 
disturbance  to  the  function  of  either  the  spinal  cord  or  the  thoracic 
^nscera. 

In  the  upright  posture  the  head  is  balanced  on  the  trunk.  The 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  the  same  in  man  as  Nagele  found 
it  in  women — namely,  16**  51  for  the  inferior  outlet,  and  65 **  for  the 
superior.  In  the  skeleton  this  can  be  easily  ascertained  by.  drawing  a 
line  vertically  through  the  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum,  which  latter  spot  is  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  pelvis  in  the  upright  posture  of  man.  The  hip- 
joint  is  formed  by  the  round  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum. 
The  former  is  not  held  in  gitu  by  the  rim  of  the  articular  cavity.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  articular  excavation  must  surround  the  head  of  the 
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femur  in  one  direction  nuwa  than  180®  of  its  roonded  muhee,  hj 
which  the  opening  would  be  much  narrowed.  The  ligamentnm  teres 
lies  in  a  depression ;  the  cartilaginous  rim  clings  doselj  to  the  joint, 
which  is  moistened  by  the  synovial  secretion.  The  oapsalar  mem* 
brane,  with  its  thick  anterior  and  upper  ligament,  and  its  posterior 
orbicular  sone;  the  vertical  direction  of  the  ligameotnm  tans;  the 
establishment  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  lower  eztremitj  in  the  hq»- 
joint  by  means  <^  atmospheric  pressure ;  these  are  points  n^iich  havo 
long  been  received  by  the  better  anatomists,  and  have  been  taught  in 
the  dissecting  rooms;  although  we  think  that  in  manv  publidied 
works  the  ^1  amount  of  justice  has  scarcely  been  done  to  the 
Webers.  But  Dr.  Giraod-Teulon  boldly  denies  some  parts  of  these 
generally-accepted  statements. 

'*  The  theoretical  opinion  of  MM.  Weber  supposes  that  atmospheric  pressare^ 
acting  through  the  soft  parts  (from  without  mwards),  applies  them  against 
the  bones  as  a  bell  upon  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  Ihis  Tiew  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fanaamental  fact,  that  this  pressure  does  not  oommunieate 


itself  to  the  snrfaoe  of  the  skeleton  but  by  a  succession  of  prassures  equahmif 
our  tissues.    In  such  a  manner  that  the  osseous  layer,  which  finds  itself 


one  another,  bj  means  of  the  fluids  which  fill  all  TscuiUes  and  drculate  thro^ 


nng 
»u^ 


pressed  in  a  certain  dirsction.  experiences  an  eaual  and  opposite  pressure 
from  the  fluid  layer  which  in  adjacent.  These  physiologists  reason  as  if,  in 
their  eyes,  the  pressure  in  the  osseous  substance,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity  and  under  the  synovial  membrane,  was  different  from  that  experienced 
by  the  same  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  at  some  millimetres  from  the 
same  point.  We  have  no  need  to  protest  a^inst  this  doctrine,  it  strikes  one 
of  itself.  It  is  not  contestable  that  the  tension  of  the  fluids  undnr  the  synovial 
membrane  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  otherwise  thsm  iaentical 
to  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  osseous  layer ;  for  the  capillaries,  very 
numerous,  spread  equally  over  the  two  sides  and  communicate  one  with,  another 
in  a  thousand  ways.  * 

We  must  leave  tiie  reader  to  judge  how  £ar  this  argument  supports 
M.  Giraud>Teulon*s  objection,  cod  figging  at  the  same  time  our  bdief  in 
the  views  of  the  Webers.  We  do  not  see  the  force  or  i4>pUcability  of 
the  above  remarks;  and  we  are  confident  that  not  one  medical  man  or 
even  mivani  in  a  thousand  would  participate  in  the  lively  French- 
man's  animation  at  the  following  clinching  proof  of  the  Webeni' 
inaccuracy,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words,  remarking  that  we  have 
omitted  no  context  which  would  have  facilitated  the  matter,  fie 
says: 

''Here  are  some  remarkable  points ^—' Inasnfuch  as  the  distanoe  of  the 
two  points  m  (centre  of  movement  of  the  body),  m'  the  concentrated  mass  of 
the  leg  is  of  constant  size,  it  results  therefrom  that  if  we  call  /  the  len^  id 
the  rigid  line  (Ai  Iwae  rigide\  r  the  relation  of  distance  of  m  si'  to  /  wiU  be 


calculation.  It  can  serve  at  most  to  determine  the  constant  part  of  an  inte^pral 
for  a  d^nite  utaation.  But  let  us  proceed — that  is  only  a  delaiL  Here  »  a 
serious  iuL 

*  Maeipet  de  V^ehMriqae  AaSautS^,  p.  197. 
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'"2nd.  As  the  quiekness  of  the  point  m  is  always  horizontal  and  uniform 

-5—=^,  and  oonsequentlj  xri=^« 

'* '  Srd.  As  the  point  m  always  mo?es  horizontally,  y  is  oonstantsiik' "  (Ojk 
€it.  p.  231.) 

Let  us  follow  out  these  important  simplifioations : 

"MM.  Webers  have  established  the  equation  of  a  machine  endowed  with 
nnifonn  movement.  Bat  whoever  will  cast  a  glance  upon  the  mechanism  of 
locomotion  in  walking,  from  which  the  oscillations  of  the  centre  of  gravitj 
represent  themselveB  at  each  step,  will  retain  the  oonviotion  th£t  this 
mechanism,  of  which  the  active  principle  is  intermittent,  cannot  belong  to  anj 
other  than  the  class  of  perioaieally  uniform  moremcBats;  that  which  ia 
essentially  different." 

Committiog  this  q>ecim6n  of  elofie  reasoning  to  its  due  appreciation 
from  the  reader,  we  proceed  to  the  Webers*  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
^»e  knaa-joint.  It  is  shown  how  alone  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
limb  the  moTement  of  pronation  and  supination  can  ^e  place.  In 
comparing  the  elbow  with  the  knee-joint,  notice  is  directed  to  the 
rolling  morement  in  the  latter.  The  mean  degree  <^  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  knee,  taken  from  experiments  on  four  bodies,  amounted 
to  165°.  TJpon  the  living  subject  the  same  experiments  gave  a  mean 
result  of  144**  S,  or  20''  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  dead  body.  But 
then,  in  the  latter,  the  muscles,  which  ofier  some  mechanical  ob*- 
struction  to  extreme  flexiim,  had  been  ranoTed.  The  measurement 
of  the  second  movement  at  ih»  knee — ^namely,  pronation  and  supi- 
nation, amounted  to  39^  The  greatest  amount  of  pronation  fuoA 
supination  took  place  when  the  Imee  was  stretched  gradually  from 
45»  to  90*. 

We  owe  to  the  Webers  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  different  liga- 
ments of  this  articulation.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  chiefly  in  action 
in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb;  the  cnicial  in  the  flexed  position. 
The  former  hinder  the  1^  being  extended  beyond  the  straight  line; 
they  prevent  pronation  and  supination  when  the  whole  limb  is  ex- 
tended ;  but  they  become  relaxed  in  flexion.  The  crucial  ligaments 
are  partly  extended  in  flexion  as  in  extension.  They  compel  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  in  flexion  and  extension  to  roU  on  ^e  articular 
surfisuse  of  the  tibia,  and  prevent  the  parts  becoming  separated  in  the 
continued  position  of  the  limb  in  either  way. 

The  use  of  the  semilunar  caitilages  i^pears  to  be  to  divide  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bones,  and  to  break  the  shodc  of  a  sudden  fell.  But  MM. 
Weber  might  have  added  that  they  are  intimately  associated  with  tiie 
second  movement  of  the  knee,  that  of  prcmaticm  and  supination ;  and 
that  they  serve  as  cusliions  between  the  bones,  Uie  articular  sur&oes 
of  which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  mechanium  of  the  joint, 
accurately  flt.  We  have  seen  similar  flbro-cartilages  in  the  elbow- 
joint  of  birds  of  strong  powers  of  flight*  in  whom  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  the  radius  on  ih»  ulna;  the  two  bones  of  the  fore«rm  move 
together,  as  tiie  tibia  and  flbula  in  the  leg  of  man. 
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The  aukle-joint  is  more  complicated  than  the  knee.  The  astragalua 
forms  two  joints  between  the  leg  and  the  foot,  as  the  atlas  betweea 
the  head  and  the  neck.  In  the  first,  flexion  and  extension  are  performed 
to  78°  j  in  the  second  abduction  and  adduction  to  42^  £7  both  to- 
gether, a  rolling  movement  of  20"^.  The  description  of  the  ligaments 
by  which  the  diflerent  bones  are  held  together,  and  of  the  arches  of  tiie 
fbot,  is  such  as  is  now  generally  incorporated  in  the  usual  anatomical 
works,  although  the  conciseness  of  language  in  the  book  now  imder 
review  might  be,  in  many  instances,  as  advantageously  copied  as  the 
material  which  it  contains. 

From  experiments  on  the  dead  subjects,  MM.  Weber  ascertained  the 
muscles  concerned  in  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  leg.  The 
former  movement  is  eflected  by  the  sartorius,  semitendinosus,  gracilis, 
and  popliteus ;  the  latter  by  the  biceps.  He  omits  the  co-operation  of 
the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  with  the  biceps,  a  muscle  which,  as  Dr. 
Palasciano,  of  Naples,  proved,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  Indeed 
it  has  no  effect  in  tightening  the  fascia,  the  strong  tendinous  band 
which  leaves  its  lower  border  being  a  strap  or  stay,  which  acts  fiom 
the  tibia  to  the  pelvis. 

For  the  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot,  nature  has  given  not 
only  a  special  joint,  but  likewise  special  muscles.  The  tibiaMs  posticus 
adducts;  the  peronei  abduct  the  foot ;  the  two  are  antagonistic.  But 
the  extension  of  the  foot  in  abduction  cannot  be  effected  by  the  pero- 
neus  brevis  aiUyne  without  great  expense  of  force;  nor* can  the  foot  be 
moved  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  conjoint  action  of  tiUalis  pos- 
ticus and  peroneus  brevis.  The  action  of  the  peroneus  longns  is 
essential  to  easy  progression.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  patients  suffering  from  talipes  valgus. 

Of  the  anatomical  observations  on  joints  by  the  two  Webers^  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  Their  re- 
searches filled  a  gap  which  was  felt  by  anatomists  at  the  time  when 
their  work  appeared ;  and  nothing  of  moment  has  been  added  since 
then  to  the  subject  by  investigations  emanating  from  other  quarters. 

Part  III.  comprises  the  physiological  observations  on  walking  and 
running.  The  basis  of  the  theory  on  this  subject  will  demand  mea- 
surements, and  they  must  be  conducted  on  a  horizontal  path,  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  wind;  both  time  and  distance  must  be 
measured.  In  progression  the  body  is  not  vertical,  but  is  inclined  for- 
ward j  and  the  amount  of  the  inclination  increases  with  speed,  (p.  230.) 
The  angle  formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  body  in  turning  fi*om  before 
backwards  is  14^*00.  In  slow  progression  it  is  4^*9 ;  in  quick  pro- 
gression, 13°-8-18°-6.  In  rumiing,  34°l-39^-3.  The  vertical  oscillations 
of  the  body  under  these  circumstances  equal  thirty-two  millimetres. 

The  length  of  a  step  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  children  make  shdrter  steps  than  a  grown  person.  But  we  do 
not  extend  the  legs  to  the  utmost  in  walking;  the  greatest  length 
attained  in  ordinary  progression,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
authors,  being  half  the  amount  to  which  the  limbs  are  capable  of  being 
extended,  (p.  239.)  In  the  act  of  walking,  the  extended  limbs,  anterior 
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and  posterior,  form  with  the  ground  a  right-angled  triangle ;  the  raising 
of  the  posterior  foot  from  the  ground  is  effected  by  a  bending  of  the 
knee,  while  the  foot  and  the  toes  remain  extended,  (p.  247.) 

From  the  fact  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  raised  at  each  step  m 
walking,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  step  is  increased  bj  the  length 
of  the  foot,  independently  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  legs. 

The  pendulum-like  movements  of  the  lower  extremity  are  discussed 
at  page  249,  and  MM.  Weber  lay  down  this  important  law,  which 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  seems  so  much  to  doubt,  that  the  greatest  lupidity 
which  a  man  in  walking  can  attain  without  exhaustion  of  muscular 
power,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  legs,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  swing  propelled  by  their  proper  weight.  The  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure  is  felt  in  all  these  movements,  the  length  of  a 
step  in  the  quick  walk  being  one-half  the  duration  of  the  pendulum- 
swing  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  quickest  walking,  when  we 
touch  the  ground  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  not  with  the  heel,  thig 
interval  of  time  is  somewhat  less. 

"  In  running,"  say  MM.  Weber,  "  as  contrasted  with  walking,  the 
body  is  not  continuously  supported,  but  it  is  raised  periodically  finom 
the  ground,  and  sweeps  forward  for  a  short  time  quite  free  in  the  air." 
(p.  278.)  The  elevation  of  the  heel  and  bending  of  the  knee  take 
place  the  same  as  in  walking,  but  the  vertical  oscillations  are  less. 

MM.  Weber  next  enter  upon  the  Theory  of  Walking  (page  305)« 
The  forces  which  exert  influence  on  that  movement  are : 

A.  The  extending  power. 

B.  The  power  of  weight — i.e.,  the  weight  of  the  body. 

C.  The  resistance,  which  the  body  experiences  in  walking.  The 
mechanism  of  walking,  <&c.,  consists  in  a  constant  change  between  the 
swinging  and  the  supporting  limb. 

The  extending  power  of  the  lower  limbs  is  just  so  great  and  no 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  support  the  middle  points  of  the  body 
always  in  one  and  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  direction  of  the 
extending  power  always  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  the  body 
and  the  foot-point  {Faaspunkt)  of  the  supporting  limb.  The  anterior 
limb  rests  vertically  on  the  ground  at  the  moment  when  the  posterior 
leaves  it. 

The  calculations  and  measurements  instituted  by  the  Webers,  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  work.  They  ai-e  scarcely  fitted,  valuable)  as 
they  may  prove  to  be,  for  the  general  reader,  and  constitute  the  reason 
why  the  work  now  before  us  has  been  popularized  in  its  anatomical 
parts  and  neglected  in  the  rest.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  anatomical  and  physiological  literature,  and  will  long 
maintain  its  place  unequalled  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  special 
subject  on  which  it  treats. 
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2L  On  ^  y«m!perb«wrfl  o/JWan  Untfit^  the  Tropics,   By  John  Datjt, 
M.D.,  F.R.8;,  «c.     ('^  Phaosophkal  Trans.*  for  1^45-50.) 
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r      i 

Oir  a  former  occasion  we  brought  under  conskkcation  the  food  of  ihe 
people ;  now  we  propose  to  ofier  some  remarks  on  tke  detiikig!  of  ikm^ 
people,  believing  that  ^resa  has  not  received  the  attention  it  >cleeerve%> 
and  convinced  that  propeiij  regulated  it  contributes  inefienaU]^>  to  tlui 
eemfort  and  health  of  our  race,  and  thus  conduoes^  as  aaaerted  bj  Lord* 
Beoon,  to  tlie  prolon^iou  of  life.  In  irsating  the  iubjeot^  «b  ehett 
heipiuded  by  such. lights  as  science  aed  experie&ee  efibard,  ixeeepe^tiia 
ef  fttdiioB,  or  of  that  fimtastic  taste  whidi  in  its  straage  wehefciagr 
seems  to  be  direoted  bj  caprice  rather  than  by  xeasoD,  tmdabihi&t' 
fiKorMtonf^  %tithout  rule  and  without  law.  t  .  >   'i  ^dT 

i  Man,  as  regards  the  eorface  of  his  body,  a  Ysry  lew  parts  eg»^j>ted^ 
differs  from,  all  other  animals  breathing  by  langs  and  iMwiaf^  VMotf. 
bkod^in  possessing  no  natural  protection  from  ktelemendea  pf  /wc sthmqif 
iMIither  Ammu  great  heat  or  great  cdd,  from  the  teoi|)es4noua'blluBi}  oi» 
the  pelting  shower; — naked  he  comes  into  the  world,  left'  to* {histoid 
intellect  to  supply  those  requirements  which  Katoretfaaaeecuved  tOH»tter 
aAunals  not  so  highly  gifted  witii  reason,  and  this  with  a  'Wmaderfal  »|yadi 
leiy  instruct  ire  adaptation,  according  to  the  exact  qmality  of)«lxiiiliti^ 
c»!  kind  of  element,  whether  water,  land,  -or  air>  they  wuKf>r  inhatsth 
Thus,  in  the  i<^' waters  of  the  Arctic  Seas^  the  aopMLtic  ttaaMMdia^^^ftsD 
walrusy  the  whale,  the  seal,  are  as  it  were*  insuiated  £noiD  ihei  •  ftqgU^^ 
eleaieiit  in  whiid^  they  swim  by  thick  strata  of  ipflytWMttttr.l.  JDhsr 
llwid'  anin^s,!  such  as  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  mu^  •  ox,>>  an»  jMrotatiteA> 
ftom  the  imtesseiyi  cold  atmosphere  theyaie  exposed  4eib|n4iifrateikT' 
dant  ooiwriri^  of  hair ;  the  UrdS)  the  few  that  iqpmd  the  wiintm  wi^htf^' 
€tf  near  the  same  circloy  or  the  many  that  restart  io> it. duruigjthe  gmitfalt 
Bfmn^y  acei  admirably  guarded  agaimt  the^e^ld  <  air  by*  ia>  dma  .lit* 
feathers  of  an  elaborate  hind,  oolskraetedaaadaisranged  eo^that.whjUit) 
thi^  I'etain  witlicaB  littie  loss  aa  possible  a  high  temperature  tih^-adA 
bilt  little  to  tJ^e  weighty  attJi  JnoreaSegrMrtiy)  aat  jegwiia  !ipacifi» 
gravity,  4h&  buoyancy  «£  tihsir  muscular  bodiesi>'i3}heaB  araAdnwjwhlii 
examples  of  clothing  wheDe  amimal  life  ia  endangedsd  bystheititeaaiiiif.- 
of  external  cold.  >  If  we  change  the  scone,  to  tthie  tropiow  ^or.  ttlj^' 
bordering  regionsias  remarkable  for  hi^  telnperatxire  and'thfli:powerfiiL 
influence  of  the  sun,  we  baveexan^plesiof  iatdideoepthind^JiMdlyvlesit 
notew<»:thy.  In  the  native  jmimals  We  no  longer  find  the  waitn  fpra 
or  the  copious  shaggy  hair  of  the  northcisicreatmresj  iBStead0,.wa.vaea. 
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animals  witli  thick  skins  and  sparse  hair,  such  as  the  pachjdermata, 
or  with  delicate,  perspirable  skins  and  $hort  hair,  such  as  the  siinui, 
not  to  roention  other  species,  all  in  their  natural  covering  equally 
adapted  to  the  exact  climate  in  wliich  they  are  found  ~  * 

How  ditiSsrent  is  the  coiiditTon  of  man — ^how  singuiarly  Contrasted  1 
He,  designed  evidently  for  all  climates,  and  a(itually  uahabiting  the 
most  diverse^  bears  in  his  outward  appearanee  but  slight  marks  eithw 
of  the  physical  impress  of  emanate  on  hiin,  or  <^  any  spedal  quaKfica-' 
tion  for  braving  with  impunity  its  varied  agency.  Thus,  bringing.ua 
back  to  his  nakedness,  and  how  he  of  all  animalB  is  the  one,  the  only 
one,  designed  by  his  Creator  to  provide  himself  with  clothing,  left^  as 
we  have  said,  to  the  guidance  of  reason  to  adapt  his  dres,  acceding  to 
varying  circumstances,  to  his  wants. 

Let  us  glance  at  tho  manner  in  which,  apEurt  from  fiukioo,  this  bb' 
reason  has  been  exercised,  commenoiiig  wi^  extreoie^  which  are  ofUft: 
most  instructiva    The  Esquimaux  and  the  Hindoo  are  good  exampiet^ 
the  climate  inhabited  by  each  being  too  tyrannical  to  allow  of  the  pky 
of -£EUicy  in  habiliments  so  as  to  render  dress  in  its  qualities  snbordittale 
to  useftilness.     As  in  the  instance  of  other  animafa,  so  in  that  of  mtrnf 
the  pressing  call  in  the  Arotio  regions  is  the  pteservation  of  aniMsi- 
warmth;  in  the  tropical  and  bordering  regions,  the  moderation- of 
animal  heat,  and  protection  from  the  su&'s  rays  and  the  hot  winds. 
The  Esquimaux,  we  find,  uses  no  flowing  robes  like  the  Hindoo^  aoA 
the  Hindoo  as  eaiefoUy  abstains  from  dose  covering  garments,  and 
Nnlore  provides  eaoh  with  materials  best  suited  to  his  wants,*'4he 
fanner,  with  the  idcins  and  warm  furs  of  his  own  animals ;  the  lattsi^ 
with  light  and  oool  tissues  &brioated  by  textile  art  from  cotton  lasd 
8iik>  the  prodoce  of  his  own  plains.  «< 

>H  we  now  extend  onr  view  to  other  eonntries  in  which  the  climate 
is  almost  efoally  imperative,  snoh  as  that  of  the  Arabian  desert^  soo^ 
as  that  of  our' ows|  shores,  in  the  one  we  find  the  Bedouin  in  his  losss^' 
flawing' bemoaiae^  his  head  wM  protected  by  the  siany  folds  of  liis 
tsrbaa  froes  the  intense  nays  of  the  sun,  and  his  loins  wdl  girded  aMUi 
guarded  by  the  many  tolls  of  his  sash,  eqnally  frt»a  the  trying  vioiwi*' 
tadte  of  day  and  night)  from  the  hot  blasts  and  hma  the  chill  bre«e^> 
OB  the  other,  our  own  coast,  we  see  the  hudy  fisherman  and  pilot  oM 
in  the  short  dreadnou|^t  jsnkst^  a  defenoe  againJii  wind  and  spray,  his: 
legs  encased  in  waterproof  well^iled  boots^  and  his  head  helsoeted  isi 
leather,  ctverhifiping  behind^  protecting  the  neck  from  wet  and  eold/' 
The  miner  aflR)i^  another  esample  of  man  clothing  himself  aecordiiig 
to  teasoiib  under  cireunstssices  affivding  free  seope  ibr  itsexsroisei' 
Deececufing  to  great  depths  in  our  mines  of  copper,  and  tin^  and  coal^' 
the  temperatuze  increasing  witb  the  depths  he  has  to  f»nt  forth  all  hiS' 
strength  in  a  eonflned  atmosphere,  humid  and  hot,  rivalling  the 
sirocco  in  heat  and  moisture;    he  selects  for  his  dress  one  that  is 
light,  moderately  loose,  and  formed  entirely  ef  Wool,  which,  however 
w«t  it  may  become  from  the  sweat  of  his  own  body,  and  frcm.  the 
roof-drippings,  will  prevent  his  being  chilled. 

To  theee  examples  oi  lational  doihing  it  would  be  easy  to  add 
instances  of  the  contrary;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  tempe^ 
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rate  cUmates,  these  not  exacting  oue^  like  the  precedio^  ^d  asfiongat 
p^ple  variously  occupied  and  of  vastly,  difiecent  conditions  as  >  re^it4e 
taeiF  [ilace  in  tlie  eocitl  scale,  and  more  oi;  leas  subject  to  t)ie  df&- 
turbii^  influence  of  that  tv|aDt  ^ f  all  t;irai)t«,  fH^ioii.     It  la  amimgst 
;people  such  as  these  that  dress  in  its  complications  becomes  «>  sengu? 
j(tudy.  Giving  pur  attention  to  tfce  sulyect  u^de^  this  point  of  yiewcVe 
fholl  co^isid^r  not  ifthat  is  in  .use,  but  vrhat  seems  to  be  vaiited,  so  as 
to  reader  dress  most/coitducive  to  health,  or  in  other  words,  be^ 
adapted  to  tbe  wai'dtDg  pd[  of  ditease,         .    l 
,  .  Physiologically,  as  regards  man's  oisauic  . 
reijuirenteuta  f    Are  not  the  following  some  o 
the  feet  should  be  kept  cool,  not  cold  (we  thi» 
jCompatible  with   the  well-known    Boerbaviai 
,WArio,  not  hot;   tJie  neck,  if  at  all,  modert 
tightly  covered ;  the  abdomen  supported  by 
.cheat  Ixee,  loosely  covei-ed,  allowed  to  have  its  : 
performing  the  fuocdon  of  rettpiration.     Ihi 
Jiead  in  both  aexea  is  provided  with  hair,  £owi 

-^eneck,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  which  we  have  coitw  to^ 

Juid.  the  peculiar  nakedness  of  tike  leet  favours,  we  think,  the  iufepenee 

we   have   made  respecting  them.     That   the  head  will  bear  much 

warmth,  and  may  need  to  be  kept  warm,  seems  to  be  shown .  iio%  wi); 

by  it«  own  high  temperature,  but  al^t  by  the  healthy  action  of  the 

iwaiu. of  those  who  as  a  port  of  their  proiessional  costume  are  umj^r 

.^fi  necessity  of,  wearing  wigs ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  turban  among^ 

JBastem  people,  in  countries  where  the  sun's  rays  are  intenae,  ^nd.tnis 

."Wfiii  marked  advantage,  may  be  adduced  in  confirmationj    That  coql- 

nesB  of  feet  is  wholesome,  wg  tlilnlc  is  proved  by  the  gien^ml  good 

Jb«alth  of,  the  peasantry,  whether  Scotch  or  Irish,  who  go  bai'efuoted, 

ftod  also  by  the  feeling  experieuced  whenever  the  feeb  are  unrluly,  hf)ti, 

Rmounting almost  to  tonient     As  in  the  finest  machine^. fnbigh^ 

.9rd£i^  when  in  action,  there  is  least  friction,  mnst  ease,  pf^n^otion,^^B(^ 

j;^|Iife,iwhen  the  functions  are  best  performed,  are  in.  thejx,h?altiueat 

littate,  there, is  least  aeusatioB :  aiid  to  spcuk  generally,, ia  n9t  ^l.iat.mo4a 

of  4rees  tha.b^t. which  pceaarves  the  body  ia  the  }u{>py|iu;ntral  <:ui- 

.tiJtioD,  i.  VM  niedia  between  heat  and  cflld )    AVe  make  .the,  reiQs^ 

a^treipe^  thfc  h^,  «id.  fret, 

as.weU.-as  p((ajti9;^,'ai^d,lp 

^le.qyestJttnedae'pftrsditiaWi 

ived  of  .thpsp.pajrtfl,  addipg, 

the  t*taw,  }»;s,yowd,Jwi^ 

psrc?ptil}le,7^BU|^  li  (legffp 

}:  pf,.-pp.,)noqe  ,«q,,^haJi  t^ 

aptipR  is  p)ast{,li^l^Or..  ..As 

eklediihe  cea^vi^|iiqat.pb- 

iiia  fliid  jbiy^.lieKy  i^  V^^ 

Pf  of  tlie  .cdntentf^,  f^e,  ji«ld- 

ws  of  certain  parts  of  them, 

parts  in.  .which,  m^d^  mu^u^  exer tiop,  the  dai^g^r  p  g v^r  ^pending  of 
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mpturb.  A  favourite  position  of  the  arms  is  the  folding  them  over 
the  abdomen,  a  position  this,  in  itself,  affordfhg  warmtii  and  support^ 
and  amongst  a  people  supplied  with  little  clothing,  the  attitudiei, 
judging  from  our  own  experience,  in  Eastern  countries  is  most  common, 
especially  in  the  cool  of  the  early  Inoniing. 

These  premises  granted",  disapprove  follows  of  iall  tight-lacing,  con- 
fining the  chest,  so  often  ptactised  by  those  of  the  female  sex,  more 
rej^rdful  of  an  imaginary  beauty  of  form  than  of  health,  without 
wliich  there  is  no  satisfactory  beauty ;  and  -also  of  that  excessive 
attention  to  the  feet  to  keep  them  dry  by  the  use  of  clogs,  water-tight 
and  heating,  and  confining  the  natural  moisture  of  perspiration,  when 
taking  exercise  deserving  of  the  name. 

Other  circumstances  require  consideration,  and  of  these,  the  most 
important  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  dress,  are  the  different  periods 
of  life,  the  different  seasons,  or  whether  taking  exercise  or  repose. 

Physiologically  viewed,  as  regards  animal  heat,  there  is  a  difference 
observable  comparing  infkncy  with  old  age,  and  these  two  periods  of 
feeble  life  with  that  of  mature  age,  one  of  established  strength  and 
power  of  endurance.  Both  extremes,  it  would  appear,  are  most  easily 
chilled,  or  in  other  woixls,  lose  their  normal  temperature  soonest  when 
exposed  to  cooling  influences,  unprotected,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  in 
conseqtience.  A  distinguished  physiologist  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
i*esearchcs  on  this  point,  in  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  power  of  ptb- 
d'acing  heat  in  warm  blooded  animals  is  at  its  minimum  at  birth,  and 
increa^s  successively  until  adult  age."*  Admitting  this,  how  mo^ 
is  to  be  deprecated  the  too  frequent  practice  of  clothing  childr«ii 
scantily,  and  especially  the  leaving  exposed  the  upper  and  lower  p&rta 
of  the  tnink.  How  contrary  to  rea.son  is  it  that  those  pai*ts  which  In 
the  firm  ftd nit  are  covered  and  protected,  in  the  child  should  be  Im 
defenccTesd !  How  often,  how  very  often,  may  fatal  diseases  hl&Ve 
been  owing  to  such  want  of  judgment,  the  parts  alluded  to  being  "m 
c^irly  life  vevy  susceptible  of  diseased  action — an  action  having  it& 
is^ic  in  some  of  the  most  formidable  complaints  of  childhood.  The 
So  called,  and  most  improperly  called,  hardening  ^tem,  is  fuU  Of 
danger,  and  mothers  cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioiied  agaim^  ^it. 
How  well  very  young  childi*en  bear  warmth  is  shown  by  their  flotl- 
rishing  health,  even  within  the  tropics,  provided  the  locality  be  fifee 
ftom  malaria.  Eveii  the  farmer,  the  breeder  of  stotk,  is  b^cdttie 
sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  so  improperly  named,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  the  opposite  procedure  in  the  instance  of  jroung  animiate. 
The  apj)roximation  of  old  age  to  Iti&ncy  in  susceptibility  of  c6ld,  and 
the  need  of  warm  clothing,  ate  so  weU  known  as  not  to  neonire  proof. 
The  Warm  bed,  the  fire-side,  the  padded' vests,  are  the  requirements  of 
tiie  old,  and  are  most  wiliShgly,  as  it  were  a  rigfitf  eiven  to  tOid 
adopted  by  them.  '  Ei^eti  with  advancmg  %ge,  it  should  ^be  kept  in 
mind  that  susceptibility  of  cold,  or  risk  of  sufifering  Irbm  a  lowering  of 
temperature,  is   an  established  &ct.     Thns  is  dexdonstrated  by  the 

»  Dr.  W.  F.  EdwtrdB  (tt  the  Iiifloenee  of  the  Fbydcftl  AiaiU  on  tift. 
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mortality  tables  of  tbe  R^istmvQeneraL     We  quote  the  wdrd^'bf 
Dr.  Parr ;  he  ssjb  : 

^The  power  of  cold  on  life  varies  acoordin^  to  defimte  Uws ;  ihe' general 
result  being,  that  the  danger,  alter  thirty,  of  ctpns  of  cold  is  dkmldiea  ^'▼crf 
nine  years  of  age ;  for  out  of  the  same  nihnbers  Imn^  to  one  death  hy  tM  fit 
the  age  of  thirfy,  tlieve  are  tvo  al  tbitty-niae,  Iburat  foriy-^ht,  eight  nt  My* 
Mfen,  sixteen 'at  sixty-aix,  tbirty4wo  aik  seventy-ire,  and  sixty4oar  «i 
e^ty4oar ;  a  series  wbick  rejpfeaenle  the  rektive  aoiialHy  by  cold  «4  thsse 
respective  ages,    daring   five  weeks,   amongst   two   millions  and  a  half  of 

Of  the  demands  on  drew  oonnected  with  change  of  season,  liUjk 
ueed  be  said,  the  propriety  of  some  alteration  is  so  obvious  to  the 
senses.  If  there  be  any  di£&culty.  in  regulating  the  quantity  and 
qnality  of  clothing,  according  to  atmosj^ric  temperature,  it  ia  moe^ 
experienced  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  which  aeasona,  in  our  clijnate!»  it 
hpt  day  ifi  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  cold  nigjbt,  and  changes  of 
a  trying  kind,  of  many  degrees  of  the  ibennometer,  are  not  nacommoa 
tietween  sunrise  and  sunset.  Prudence  then  dictatefl,ei;)eaally  in  the  in- 
ff^ances  of  the  young  and  delicate,  the  avoidance  of  any  sudden  and  gcealk 
atteraiiion  of  dresd,  and  the  adoption  of  a  graduated  one^  inclining  sather 
tip-  e;Koei»  than  deficiency,  the  one  risking  less  than  the  other.  la  the 
IGast)  where  the  natives  are  so  attentive  to  clothing  for  warmth-sitk^ 
4viy  valuing  its  importance,  it  is  even  amusing  to  see  how  maiQr 
changes  of  dress  are  sometimes  made  by  thesenaitive  Oriental  at  these 
seasons  in  the  com*se  of  a  few  hoursi,  and  at  all  aeaaons  when  takinf^ 
oar  resting  from,  active  exercise.  t 

As  to  exercise  and  re^xxee  in  relation  to  clothings  much  may  be  aaidt 
fipr  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  such  as  ecienl^  ff® 
think,  authorises.  How  general  is  the  practice,  in  pKe|)aring  to  takp 
fjperoise,  to  put  on  an  additional  garment,  and  that  somirtiines.Sjhei»ry 
one»  and  on  returning,  after  being  warmed  or  heated  by  the  execoia^ 
tp  throw  off  that  garment.  The  contrary  in  most  cases  wouhLbe 
move  judicious^  as  is  practised  in  the  £sst^  inaamueh  as  masflnhur 
exertion  (we  speak,  of  oourse,  of  active  exercise)  aceelenMbes  the  heart's 
entien,  accelerates  lespiiation,  and  increases  the  temparaiuxe  of  Ite 
hedy.  We  have  found  it,  tested  by  a  theimometer  placed  under  jkhe 
tongue,  to  rise  rather  more  than  one  deg^ree  4ift^  brisk  wnUu^g  ^o: 
ridings  to  such  an  amount  as  to  occasion  per^iration ;  and  this,  with 
a  quickenjjig  of  pulse  of  from  twelve  to  forty  beataia  the  minute,  and 
of  respirations  of  firom  one  to  seven  in  the  same  apace  of  Ume.  For 
detailed  experiments  illnstcating  the  effect  of  exercise  oa  the  tempera- 
ture and  on  the  heart's  action,  we  would  refer  to  two  of  the  papers 
given  in  the  headisg  of  this  article:*  In  the  same  papers  will  he  found 
results,  proving  also  that  with  rest  the  temperature  fiuls,  and  generally 
the  lowering  is  the  greater,  the  higher  the  temperature  had  previously 
been,  indicating  we  think,  clearly  the  propriety  of  rather  adiding  to 
our  garments  ^SA  the  diminishiag  of  their  number  <m  taking  repose. 

•  Oa  the  Tempentwe  of  Umbl  in  EoglAud  and  witbin  the  Tropict:   Philosophical 
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And  bere  we  would  o£Ser  a  word  of  caution  la  oonneadon  with,  the 
difference  of  effect  of  active  and  passive  exerciBe,  and,  concermng  tb^ 
42lothing  suitable.  As  we  advocate  a  lighter  dress  in  the  one  instance, 
fio  we  would  a  heavier,  a  warmer  in  the  other,  inasmuch  as  in  the  act 
of  taking  what  we  call  passive  exercise,  such  as  tliat  obtained  in  slow 
walking  or  in  slow  riding,  or  in  a  carriage  driTe,*  the  tendency  ia  to  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  heart's  action 
and  the  lungs.  We  may  reifer  to  the  paper  just  quoted,  for  ezperi* 
mental  proof  of  this  statement. 

Before  advancing  further,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  tfaa 
•qualities  of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  textile  fiibrics  used  in 
dress — such  as  silk,  wool,  cotton,  flax.  Some  idea  of  their  importanoa 
in  the  way  of  clothing  may  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  each 
imported;  which,  in  1847,  was  as  follows: — cotton,  869,335,024  lbs.; 
flax,  188,848,592  lbs. ;  raw  silk,  12,077,981  Iba ;  wool,  127,890,875  lb& 

What  are  the  properties  of  each  of  these  materials,  irrespeetfve  eC 
appearance,  which  should  induce  us  to  prefer  one  to  the  otherf 
Answering  this  question  in  the  most  general  manner,  we  have  littla 
heatation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  cardinal  property  is  low 
conducting  power,  or  that  quality  which  best  preserves  animai  Meat  la 
.a  cold  climate,  and  best  protects  against  external  heat  in  a  hot  cUmatej 
4ind  which  is  tolerably  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the  worst  cotiU 
ductoi*s  feeling  least  cold  when  a  warm  hand  is  allied  to  them ;  the 
best  conductors  feeling  hottest  when  of  a  temperature  exceeding  -blobd 
(heat,  or  in  excess  of  that  of  the  part  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Hair,  it  would  appear,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors,  and  those  tiMSUSs 
or  textures  in  which  hair  most  abounds,  mechanically  intermixed  and 
adhering,  are,  casteris  paribtM,  in  the  same  proportion  remarkable  fblr 
their  low  conducting  power.  We  cannot  addues  better  instances  fbr 
■comparison  than  the  materials  we  have  mentioned,  those  entering 
most  into  the  composition-  of  our  ordinary  olothing;  especially  if 
considered  in  relation  to  their  mechanical  condilaon  of  coarseness  and 
compaotneas,  or  fineness  and  looseness  of  texture.  From  the  reseatx^hes 
of  (>>unt  Rumford,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  information  on 
t^s  subject,  it  would  aj^ar  that  equal  qtmntities  by  weight  of  the 
aiaterials  we  have  been  tv^eating  of  lose  the  same  amount  of  iSieat  (W^y 
in  tlie  Mlowing  number  of  seconds :      -    '  ^ 

Kaw  silk  in .....'....'.  1284 

Pme  raTcllhigs  of  taffety  .    ...;.:;...  IIG^ 

Sewing  silk  cat  into  lengths .    .    .    .    ;    .    ....  917  ' 

Sewing  silk  wound  rev^  the  bulb  of  »thennametar\^    v  9^ 
Slieep^wool.    .    •    •    «...    ...    ^    ..    .    ...  •>    •  .1118- 

Woollen  thread  wound  round  th^  bolb  of  athcnnQimotar  93(4        . 

Cottonwool. 1046 

Cotton  thread  wound  rouj^d  the  bulb  of  a  thermooKeter  .  852 

Finelint    ...........:...    ;  IftSS 

Linen  thread  wmmd  tDUAd  the  bttib  of  athmmoinetar   .  '973 

Linen  cloth  wtiqiiped  round  the  bulb  of  ^a^etttfoBnete^  .  78S 

«  Of  tho  effect  of  exeroife  in  railway  traT«IUiig  w«  caaaot  tpMk  m  deeMralf  «•  attow, 
tbat  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  in  most  instanees  it  la  tbe  eotraff  tf  w&UMnt  Mid 
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T^  theM  pwahs  we  a<ld>  the  foUowiag^  from:  thcraadAeTMrtiiOiriS**ntT 
HlireVfit,  4805;  eider  down,  IdOd;       •  •   :.i'  jii'-j    i  /I..!    .» v 

*  Tbe  een^binatimi  ^ef  lightness  of  tisme  Aod  faenew(iQ£iifilir&/  viih , 
wlinitrth  or  baid  otysdnoting'  powBr,  -as  ehown  hy  rtha  pneoeduig  remki^M 
ie^eu^Iy  a  beavtiM  piivisio»  4>f  Nuture^  aad  dedeormg  q£  bmng  laepi^ 
in  mind,  whether  m  ^xwtnviog  dxeas  -with  the  intent  itb  .preasrriD^' 
iM-mth  or  ±a  exckide  beatj  or,  it  UMy  he^  even*  toifMre^vent  irettiiig  hjj 
the  penetration- <yf  tain^i-^'-adheriDg  hair  repelling^  or  to  apeaJc  pediaps 
m&{^  (*<!>rreetlj,  sapporling  the  dwpe  of  water,  as  we 'Vitliess'in  th0> 
leaves^ of  many  ]^nt»  pOittessed  of  microseopioal  papiUtR^  'and  in  Abo > 
do%n  of  birds  and  tlie  webs  of  lefpkleni,  poes^sed  of  exquiaiie  iaeniBSf' 
of'fibre.i"  :■■•'!  •■■  ■■  .■■um; 

-Other  qualities  there  aro  deserviwg  of  atteii[tioa--4udliita8jhygva<« 
m^idal  power)  er  power  of  absorbing  water  ficom  moist  air  ^.radiationt^ 
degree  of  inflammability ;  fitness  for  washing;  passing  otevfOliheraicdP} 
minor  importance. 

^'(tles^pec^iDg  the  first  mentioned  property,  we  shall  giwe  ihe^  results 
of  <lkkint  Rumford's  experiments,  made  on  most  of  the.auiMtaaoeB  • 
all^aidy  »amed|  promising  that  each  was  weighed  a£ber  luiyii^.been'' 
di^ied'  tvrenty-fonr  horns  in  a  hot  room  (No.  1  in  the  following  tahle) ; 
agahi,  after  ah  exposore  of  forty- eight  hours  in  a  cold  uninhabited!  > 
r«P6m  (Kg:  2);  again,  after  an  exposure  of  seventy ^two  hours  in.  a- 
damp  cellar  (Noi  3).  -  -..i . 

f.  i  Parts.         Parts.         Parts. 

.,.  ,'S)icqp's.wool  .    / 1000  ...  lOSi'Lllffes'  'Vj 

^    Wer'sW 1000  ...  107^2  .. .1165      =' ^ 

'''"Eiderdown     ...........    1000  ...  lOOf  ,./  1112      " 

Qii.i^'^^*  single  thread 1000  .:.  1057  J::' $107  '  '    • 

ii'^^'  (  Ravelliags  of  white  taffety  .     .    .    lOOO  ...  1054;  .u  1103      -: 

X.    „    J  Fine  lint 1000  ,u  1046  j,,;  1102      ... 

tu  -r^^W.lBaveiliiigaof  finelineu    .    .    .    1000  ...  104:*,^^.  {}Q84..  ] 

uJ  CWlKWi.wool   .    . 1000  ,.,10^3,:,,,. 1089  '     ,. 

,,    SUTer  wire    very  iine  gilt,  the  ^veilings )  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    ;^  j^^^  .,;; 

,,.,.,  of  ^gold. lace    .,,  ^.    .......;    ^  ,    ..,^  ^^^    ^   ....''.,,., 

iiThe  last  resiilt  with  the  metal  drawnout  ia:rav£ilU|)g9  iS/Ttn^rl^J^lf  r 
contrasted  with  the  jresults.  preceding  it ;  shoa^iug  tihali  tibfl  (Do^tia)'  -(aiid. 
itqsitme  of  a(li<  metals)  has  not  the  propeirty,  .M^hioh  thaotJieri^VihstaQc^ 
poBdess.  in>  difiitsnt  degrees^  of  attraoting  moifiture:  fi^wa/jthe  at^Hir.. 
spbere.    Count  Rucaford  .dediooes  fi'om  the  higher  df^g^re^;  i£  ^at^iraotii^ , 
ekhibited^by  wool;: ah  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  Ibm^^li  which: 
fdv  healthis  sa^e  iieadyocatea  •strongly^  and  onthegrPUfiAof  its  prDnt 
moton^  h3E.j^jd«traetiTiDi force, •insensible per^iratiop,  and  hjy.a xaady. 
eyaperationiiiomT  JtsAfloooalent'Surlioe  keeping  the  skia  dry  and  warsa«. 

•o  in  Mcqn^jKi^ihlx^yM  otx^iigcf^^b'iui  in  ■  ^Q^-^lMa ;  In  ikp,  UPt^,  fie  motica 
leu  felt.    We  Believe,  from  the  few  dbacrvaUoo'a  we  oftve  mad^,  tl&at  tUe'  pikUe  Is 
itii&ly 'tee^lefited' And  ihti'et^  t^ina<rMi;eif  of  «li«  1^ 
*!inriiQmpbiaal<XimnfMtioQirlteU»»ai /.:■.>  ..;<    ••.  • 

t  :S«e  ^ifofife^frnp  of.tiict  J^;^l  9l>c^|y«.To]^  vij^i.  j^  fi20.  for  some  ipgeniooi  remarks  oiv, 
tUaprQperix.pyrhr.'Iftiiirt.'  ;'    *     ' 

9 '  P]hi|^«j»y^  IMsMOjIUm 
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The  ftppftrent  dampness. of  Jioeni  /to:  the.toaolby  aad  iHiOdklQe8»  wjbfa 
the  body  is  perspiring,  he  refers  to  )tbe  .gveftter.:6ase<.with.whkb:iil'i 
parts  with  its  hygrometrioai  water;  we-  'Wtonidi  vatber  »aUxiJlMAte  it  (to 
its  superiov  ocmducting  power^to  ito  iafenpPj  ^lasibkity.  (uid  BQU>oth<9lb/ 
sttrfaec,  one  in  whiob  air.  is  less  eii!tangWL'  i  >Tbe  QiiVXjM^Qstaoee  thi|t>i 
flannel)  in  the  act  of  afaBO]i)iag-ii]r;gropietrioi4'iivaAer.  from  -the  Mn^ 
evolfos  beat  in  a  bigher  degree  than  cotton  of  lioes^  maj  in  part  -b^ 
couoemed  in  the  eacplanatiofk     Tbis  piop^cfy  lias  been  i.weU-  insioteil  ^ 
on  by  Dr«  Gontier,  in  his  able  remarks,  on:  the  olpthing  pf  the  Frenobi i 
army.     He  is  of  opinion^  and  we  adopt  it  asraUonal:  axwl  in  iHKsordAn/qt^ij 
with  onr  own  results,  that  the  warm^tb  thus  ^volyad  xnay^even  eciarrf, 
tribute  to  neutralize  the  cooling  effect  produced  by  evaporation  j  th^*. 
warming  effect  in  contact  with  the  skin,  the  cooling  .etiSaot  external. 
This  tiew  acoords  with  the  sensation  of  warmth  imparted  by  flana^n 
and  with  its  being  a  positive  efiect  rather  than  a- mere  negative  one^^tf, 

■     iS'ffl 

On  the  other  properties  mentioned  we  must  be  brief.     That  tb® 
quality  of  radiation  is  not  an  indifferent  one  in  relation  to  dness  canno|e 
be  questioned.     As  a  rule,  it  is  well  known  that  the  worst  oonductooiV}, 
of  heat  are  the  best  radiators.     Were  it  otherwise  the  uses  of  bojAlj 
classes  would  be  diminished:  the  polished  silver  teapot  would  4<^,: 
servedly  iall  into  discredit^  and  the  flannel  dress  might  even  becoam-i 
oppressively  heating.     Those  who  have  not  made  the  trial  would  pdRHj 
bably  htirdly  believe  that  a  polished  metallic  vessel,  filled  with  hot 
water,  will  be  accelerated  in  cooling  by  giving  it  a  covering  of  flanneL 
This  radiating  power  of  flannel,  in  addition  to  its  bad  conducting 
quality  and  power  of  absorbing  hygrometrical  moisture,  with  evolujbion 
of  heat,  renders  it,  we  may  remark,  admirably  fitted  as  an  article  of 
clothing,  not  paradoxically,  as  at  the  same  time  warming  and  coofing, 
but  as  a  moderator  and  regulator  of  temperature. 

The  different  degrees  of  inflammability  of  the  common  materials  of 
di-ess  are  easily  shown  by  one  or  two  simple  experiments— we  allmfe  to 
silk,  wool,  flax,  and  cotton.     If  a  slip  of  each,  in  a  woven  state,  is 
placed  on  a  support  of  platinum  foil  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
the  Hilk  and  wtx>l  will  become  chaired  without  inflaming,  wGnbt  the  ooiitbn 
and  linen  will  take  fire  and  consume  with  iflame;  but  of  Ike  two  lattot^'. 
the  cotton  more  readily  and  rapidly  than  the  lineti..  :  Fnrtiner,  if  slips* 
of  each  be  weitnd  round  a  copper  wure  of  one^fiftdcAh  ofak  !mdi  in  dM»«i 
meter  (we  particalarifle  because  it  is  au  eitperiment)  and  nsedais  a  tapev)' 
the  cotton;  brought  to  the  lighted  eandle^wili  .inflame  readilyyand;. 
held  i^erpendkuiorly  will  bum  to  the  bottom,  leanring.  only  "the  trace  eCl 
a  white  ash;  the  linen  will'  do  ihe:  same,  but  siover, leaving  a  aimilaDi 
ash;  but  not  so  the  woollen land  ailk-i^hesa hudhr  ibnsakinto  flaiavf  j 
the  flame,  when  it  occurs,  lasts  only  for  a  moment,  and  leaves  a  coal, 
which  bums  with  difficulty  abd  sotm  goes  out.  The  amplication  of  su^ 
results  as  these  to  dreas^  espeoiaUy  to  women*s  dress,  .ei>taUi|ig  so  rn^oH^ 
danger  of  person  fi'om  fire,  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no*  oomoaenti 
It  would  be  well  were  the  subject  brought  forward  and  illustrated 'bjr 
experiments  before  popular  audiences.    The  demonstratitm  ithrOagh  ihfi 
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«y«  'wcmld  probably  be  more  inq>i«BBive  tban  any  wovd%  etmif  ■idwi'ted 
1^  the  moBi  persoaeiTe  oi  orakNrs.  r    ^ .    . 

As  to  itneser  of  the  tBateriaiB  for  wadiltig,  ikwuf  he  st^MeOl'td 
xemirk,  that  in  point  of  iltgree  there  is  but  Ittrde  diffeMiee  betfwete 
Umbi,  iritfar  the  exception  of  wool,  which  fron  th»  MrTQctiite  of  ilb 
fibre,  not  smooth  li^e  that  of  'silk,  ootton,  and  fex^'blit  htf^ng  ^ataMttta 
processes  or  o^yioot%  is  subject  to- eotanglemcwt  or  feltiag</f^ring  t%m 
to  a  shrinking  of  suparfioiee  with  ilkctease  d  thickness;  but  whieh ifei*- 
tonately  can,  to  a  coDsiderable  ecttent,  be  pre^ieated  by^  pectiifitir'  tnodea 
d  washing  and  drying  weii  kaowQ  to  the  skilM  laondry-^miM.  Here 
we  would  offer  a  psasing  remark  on  a  laundry  practice  asncfa  tie  be 
dbprecated-— the  use  and  abase  at  starch,  sscrificing  thereby  tb  groat 
aasount  of  valuable  food,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ite  hardbui^ 
atiffening  effect  whan  applied  to  arttcles  of  dress,  rendering  them  eoMMr 
and  less  agreeable  to  the  feeL  Even  our  towels  and  pocket  handkeiohiefii 
cannot  escape  the  addition,  as  may  be  proved  by  testing  them  With 
iodine.  .  i    f 

Another  property,  the  last  we  shall  advert  to,  ae  infinenoing  Hib 
■Hiterials  of  dress,  is  colour.  Its  influence  is  most  striking  witnessed 
itt  the  heating  effects  of  ike  sun's  rays.  From  the  expefimentB' whiekr 
have  been  made,  all  d  them  of  a  simple  and  conclusive  kii^  it  mwM 
appear  that,  ccBterU  panbtUy  dark^coloured  bodies  becotte  eooneel 
and  most  healed  on  exposure  to  the  sua,  varying  with  the  degne 
of  intensity  of  colour,  the  extremes  of  the  scale  being  black  nAd  ^  wtdtai 
It  also  appears  to  be  proved  that  when  the  sun's  rays  are  abintbed  bjr 
a  dark  surface,  the  heat  evolved  ceases  to  be  radiant  in  a  great^mea- 
SBTs,  and  loees,  cotnequently,  its  pecaliar  powers,  one  ef  whidi  is  thaA 
of  exciting  inflammation,  as  witnessed  in  ean^-bum.  Theses  are  Alcta 
applicable  to  dress,  e^>eciaily  m  a  hot  climate.  They  tend  tt»<  '^beNr 
that,  for  protection's  sake,  the  two  coloiuv  idicuki  be  used  at  thi9  aslMP 
time^  white  in  the  outer  garments  exposed  to  the  san^  rays,' black  in 
the  inner  dothmg  to  prevent  these  rays  from  acting  injurirallywa  ^l# 
akin.  In  the  A&ieao,  with  a  black  skm,  there  is  a  strong  taste  Untr 
widte  clothing:  in  the  instanee  of  the  Arab  horse,  of  paiest  iireed,  tba 
hair  is  whiter  the  skin  black ;  and,  «niversaliy,aBTe^arda^€£SMfts  oftiie 
sun's  raysy  whilst  tbey  conduoe  io  the  bleaching  of  tile  hair^theyieqtallf 
contribute  to  the  darkening  of  the  skin.  This  is  well  witnessed  in^'ttltr 
ootter^s  child  left  to  hda  own  enjoyment  in  fine  weatAfer^  Mf  -dioi  bMre- 
bcaded  and  bave^foated^'in  th»  dairicefiing  ta  ttJUt^bro^at'Ofhtecetttt-i 
piexion>  and  tbe  tightening,  ^iften  to  wfaiteuess^  of  hae^  hairi  We  l^ 
aasmber  how  we'Cnoe  gained  a  little  credit  witlr«fricii^  pecaAlife^ 
fli9iisitive  of  the^snn^s  rays,  and  sofiering  tnm  t^eas^  by  eoggnafaiiig  <afc 
itebrella  eonstnuted  en '  the  above  piriacipile. '  He  had  the  (eourdeei  W 
spread  his  pnotectoor  'with  •  its  ^covitrast  of  eelonrs^^wbite'  o^tsid^  'hMk 
inside^— and!  hnasaiured  vs  wdth  the  most  satisfooteey  nssak  ^aa  Wbiii 
cavnfort.  €onfiiimatMiifis»readifef  ■obtained  wcperiaieBtslly;  M&AM 
give  an^exaasple:  Fanr  vial%  of  the  same  form  and  siae^  were  chaigai 
with  a;  pveptted  mixtare  <mn/Maeig  of  weak  moeilage  and  >  4  littie 
mtrataoEnilvcr aadoxpoMlto  the  sun's'niys]  one^KlE^  l)watleft^M« 
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covered;  one  (N'0»  2)  was  covered  with  white  silk;  «ae(No.  3)  with 
black  silk ;  one  (No.  4)  with  white  silk  over  black  ailk;  and  o&e  (Na  d) 
with  tinfoiL  Examined  after  thrae  hoan^  the.  fluid  in  No.  1  had  become 
almost  black,  its  temperature  75°  >  Na  2,  davk  brown,  temperature  6S^  ; 
No.  3,  onlj  just  perceptibly  coloured,  -temperature  75° ;  Na  4,  jval 
perceptibly  coloured,  temperatiure  69° ;  Na  5,  just  .peroepttbly  coloavedi 
(the  £oil  had  soiae  minute  holee^  aUoving  the  passage  oi  some  rays)^  ita 
temperature  was  71°.  The  air  at  the  tim»  waa  61°;  water  ia  a  vial, 
without  the  addition  of  mucilage  and  nitrate  of  silver,  was  64°. 

Amongist  the  conditions  we  have  passed  over  as  influencing  a  choioe 
of  matemla  of  dress,  are  durability  and  maricet  price ;  important  as 
these  are,  they  hardly  here  require  eomment^^^the  one  being  fluctuating^ 
and  the  other  depending  much  on  the  quality  of  the  fabricated  tissue^ 
whether  made  of  coarse  or  fine  thi^ead;  and  neither  of  them  jmt  m 
having  any  bearing  on  the  questi<m  of  ht^th. 

We  have  given  some  examples  of  rational  clothing  in  the  instances 
of  certain  people  and  classes  lefb  to  their  own  free  will  and  judgments 
We  shall  now  advert  to  an  example  of  an  opposile  kind,  an  instance 
in  which  neither  the  free  will  nor  the  judgment  of  the  individua]* 
concerned  are  anywise  consulted.  We  alkide  to  the  dress  of  our 
troops,  their  uniform — a  term  very  appropriate  indeed  1  and  that  both 
ft>r  commendation  and  censure;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  a  certain,  uair? 
formity  of  dress  is  necessary  for  men  acting  together ;  the  latter^  inaa- 
much  as  the  dress  is  too  little  varied  according  to  the  exigencies  oi 
circumstances,  especially  of  climate.  How  irrational  is  it  that  n^gii 
ments  serving  at  home  and  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  obliged  to- 
wear  the  same  description  of  clothing — the  same  doih  coat,  the  sama 
cloth  trowsersj  of  the  same  shape  in  both  countries,  equally  tight>  an4 
the  former  equally  buttoned  up.  The  dress  contrived  in  the  on# 
country  and  tolerable  there,  in  the  other  becomes  aluMst  intoletrabki 
The  oonsequencea  are  serious:  the  efficiency  of  the  soldier  is  diminished 
and  his  health  endangered.  On  the  march,  within  Uia  tropics^  and 
even  on  ordinary  parade,  he  sudors  unduly  from  heat.  In  quarters,  aa 
soon  as  released  ^m  duty,  he  too  oflien  anddenly  throws  off  his  warn 
dress,  and  exposes  his  suv&oe,  bathed  in  perspiratioiH  to  the  wind  m 
quest  of  coolness,  and  thereby  not  unirequeiitly  oontracts  a  mortal 
disease. 

How  much  is  this  to  be  regretted  1  How  great  is  the  desideratvift. 
that  the  subject  should  have  careiul  aitontion-^tha  atitention  of  men 
who,  by  their  science  and  experieaoe^  woxdd  beoooopetevt  to  4b  sk. 
justioey  deahng  with  it  on  general  pnnciple%  and  tddng  into  aeoooai, 
all  the  ciroumslanees  whfteh  shouhi  have  coasidsmtioti.  We  ha4 
hoped  that  the  dress  of  the  troeps^  waiidd  havei  heeK  ^lUy  inqairad 
into  by  the  Commission  on  ^^leSamtaiy  State  of  thai  Army ;  but  w% 
have  been  disappotBted«  Befevring:  to-  the  volnmiiaoua  Blue  Beoik^ 
consisting  of  the  v^)ort,  and  the  mdeiiee>en  whioh  it  isfoundedy  «t 
find  that  the  inquiry  in  this  matter  has  been  soanty  in  the  extreme^. 
and  restricted  to  a  very  lew  partiMiac% 'soch  aa  ^m  shirty  i  whether  it 
should   be  of  flannel  or  eetton;;    the '.ato^. what  sboildi  be  its 
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loaterial;  the  bead-c<>YeriDg,  whkh  cf  ihow  -ajb^pfDesent  .'aii-iiae  sLatikl 
have  the  pve&itiiioe,  -r   Mi-iii---!i  '.-tt-'-.-^ii 

As  we  have  recosUBQeoidai  careful  ioqnkjr^  andknoiviDg.  lioQrdJffi^ 
exilt  the  subject  is  in  its  vide  bearingay.we  shall  not  ptttanme,  sbr  #111 
our  limits  permit  ua^  to  dificuw  it  in  detail  We  shall  ^  little  inofe 
than  propose  a  few  querieaaad  ofSsr.tk  iew  snggestaonsyandthew  jao* 
pounded  for  troops  in  the  field  engaged  in  actual  ^wrfiuie^for  fw^kii, 
his  special  service^  the  soldier  should  always  be  prepared,  keeping  in 
mind^  and  if  possible  impreasiug  on  his  mind,  that  noble  sayiaig  of 
Lord  Bacon,  **  That  the  offices  [the  duties]  of  life  are  prefeoable  td 
life*' — a  crying  applieable  to  dress  as  well  aa  to  other  things^  whethev 
diet  or  exercisej  conducive  in  training  to  make  the  complete  soldiesi 

1st,  Let  us  speak  of  the  material:  Ought  it  not  to  be  entirelj 
woollen— coat,  trowsers,  shirt,  even  to  the  lining  of  the  fomfeery.  if 
they  have  any  lining,  as  may  be  proper  in  a  cold  cUmatel.Joid  aa 
regards  climate,  adapting  the  warmth  of  the  material  and  the  degree 
pf  looi>eness  of  dress  (always  to  be  compatible  with  the  free  aotionxif 
the  limbs),  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  degree  of  temperature  ? ,  ^  And 
ought  not  tbo  ^veral  ajtliclest  of  approved  good  quality,  to  be  provided 
free  of  charge  by  the  Government  I  In  the  United  States  avmy  we 
perceive  that  for  a  term  of  five  yeai-s  eight  coats  are  the  allowaiioe^ 
one  great  coat,  thirteen  trow&ei*s,  iiileen  flannel  shirts,  elevem  drawers) 
twenty  booties — these  all  served  out  periodically.*  -     i 

2ndly,  Ab  to  head-dress  or  covering:  Ought  it  not,  ibrthe.twie 
extremes  of  climate,  to  be  specially  considered,  so  as  to  affiyrd'aa  nmtli 
socnrity  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  in  a  Canadian 
winter,  and  of  extreme  heat  and  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  t^x>piGai 
climate  ]  Is  not  a  i^eak  objectionable;  ought  not  the  degrro' of  light 
acting  on  the  i^tina  to  be  regulated  by  the  eyelids?  .The  Highlander 
does  without  a  peak  to  his  bonnet,  the  Asiatic  without  i  it  to  .kis 
turban.  Ought  not  the  hair  to  afford  sufficient  pxoteotion  to  the 
neck  ?  The  Spartan  troops  wore  their  hair  long,  aud  took  «  pride  > in 
it.  In  the  construction  of  the  cap  or  helmet,  it  may  be  worthy  .of 
consideration  whether  there  might  not  be  a  thin  polished  imetaitie 
external  covering  with  advakitage,  such  a  cov^ing  having  the  |)ropertj 
of  casting  oif  entirely  the  sun's  rays,  or  if  perlbrated  for  ventilation^ 
the  greater  proportion  of  them,  aa  shown  in  experiment  Na  5>  already 
described.t, 

3rdly,  As  to  the  neqk,  ought  not  the  stock  to  be,  banished  altah 
geth(:r,  and  the  part  be  protected  by  the  beard  in  front  and.  the 
pendant  hair  behind  1  Amongst  Oriental  people  the  neck  has  no 
other  protection';  and  o^rtsdnly  no  paut  needa  freedom  from  restjraint 
mopre,  both  oi>  acconnt  of  the  movements  oonstantly  required  ofitiiand 
the  important  ViCssels  •  and  neirves  whicls  seated  in  its  yielding  struo- 
ture,  are  liable  to  suffer  or  occasion  suffering,  even  deaths  from  pres- 
sure.    And  ought  lOot  the  moiistadbe  asl^ell  as  the  beard  be  worn  4 

•  Kegulntiovt  for  ([he  United  Statca  AnB^^  p.  IM,    18ST. 

[t  In  cpmiexion  iv^h  thU  fu]Lti«Cit  tbe  reader!s  p^(tent)on  i»  .fi>«cifiUj  ^irnfM  iQ  ^r. 
JxiHog  Jefttcj^B  WoVk/Mhe  Britt»h  Ahigr  in  India,*  of  which  an  analyfti«  waa  given  In'thle 
articlt  entitled,  *  Oar  iBdian  Amy^,*  In  the  Janiisry  nmiil^  cf  tho  preaent  year. — lEs>.] 
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It  is  a  defl'Dce  to  the- lips  on  exposure  to  the  son,  a  protection  to  the 
nostrils  from  dust  and  iusects,  and  as  a  respirator  maj  aflfofd  som^ 
seieuriiy  ft'om  malaria  and  ^m  chilling  and  aeorehing  blasts. 

4.  As  to  the  loins  and  abdomen>  should  they  not  haVe  the  siipport 
of  a  belt  or  sash  ?  A  world*wide  experience  is  in  fayoiir  of  this,  and 
the  warmer  the  dimate,  generaUy  the  more  remarkably  hiv^  the 
cQstom  of  girding  the  loins  been  adopted.  The  first  lesson  we  had  on 
the  subject  was  on  a  Toyage  in  the  Mediterranean  long  ago,  when 
we  Jiad  tlie  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  merchant  on 
his  way  to  Egypt;  he  assured  iis  that  in  kis  periodical  visits  t6 
that  conntry,  he,  after  his  first,  always  had  reo^rse  to  the  saslt^ 
and  chiefly  a^  a  defence  from  bowel  complainls.  In  Bngland,  he 
said  he  could  do  without  it,  but  not  in  Egypt,  with  impunity.  Ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  the  best  support  is  affi3rded  by  a  narrow 
knit  elastic  worsted  sa&h  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  width,  and  in 
length  not  less  than  seven  yards.  Such  a  support  we  believe  may 
hare  more  uses  than  one:  it  may  afford  security  against  lumbago^ 
it  may  aid  in  preventing  accumulation  in  the  large  intestines  and 
undne  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  and  urinary  bladder,  and  so  con- 
duce to  the  prevention  of  constipation,  and  may  even  check  the 
formations  of  calculi,  biliary  and  urinary.  It  is  very  remarkable^ 
the  precautions  taken  in  the  East  to  the  gilding  of  the  loins,  and 
this  by  the  people  of  highest  and  earliest  civilization;  and  we 
witness  the  same  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  soldier,  and  our  own 
Highlander. 

5.  As-  to  the  feet,  might  not  the  sandal  in  a  hot  climate  and  the 
moc;issiu  in  a  cold  climate  (fix>m  necessity  already  adopted  by  our 
troops  in  Canada),  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  laced  shoe  6r 
boot  %  And  might  not  the  men  with  advantage  be  taught  to  make 
and  mend  themi  Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  a  pro- 
tracted campaign,  especially  out  of  Europe,  know  the  evil  con^ 
quenoes  to  an  army  from  the  failure  of  boots  or  shoes;  and  even  when 
these  are  not  deficient,  as  at  home,  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  theai 
pronded  of  serviceable  leather,  and  so  to  fit  as  not  to  occasion  foot^ 
sore.  The  evidence  before  the  Sanitary  Oommission  id  strong  on 
this  point,  as  is  also  the  recent  Weedon  inquiry^  If  shoos  or  boo^ 
are  to  bo  used,  they  ought,  we  are  of  opinion,  to  be  made,  if  pb»- 
siblo,  of  the  leather  of  the  country,  such  leather  being  most  suitable 
to  the  climate,  the  leather  of  a  cool  or  eold  climate  being  close  and 
compact  iu  its  grain,  of  a  hot  climate  Iqose  and  poixms';  the'  bbbte 
should  be  so  made  as  to  exclude  sand  and'graveL  'Till  th^  TcrrkiiA 
troops,  with  their  change  of  dte^s  firom  1^ 'Asiatic  t^  'the  Euroj>eati 
ibnii,  adopted  boots,  cchus  and  the  other  deformities  of  feet,-  the  cff<^ 
of  undue  and  irreguiar'  pressure,*  were  nnknown  tc  i^iem.    •  -  "  ^ 

G.  As  regards  the  ekin-^the  suvfaoe  ef  the  bedygen^rally-'-^mi^llH; 
not  oil  be  applied  to  it  with  advantage^  as*  an  aid  tO'^ess;-  in  Wet 
weather  being  conducive  to  dryness,  iu  cold  weather  to  warmth,  and 
in  hut  weather  and  on  exfx>suro  to  pavchiog-  winds  dkeokiiig  excessive 

iierspiration  and  too  rapid  coeljng  by.evappiitiotti .  Vi^tf  i|ibt,8,.i^igUt 
)e  adduced  in.probC  of  ihe  salutairy  e0ec^^;t&ia  use  of  oiL  -..  We  see 
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of  a  surgeon,  now  at  the  head  of  bis  {ttofessioD,  and  approaching  tha 
ootogenariaD  period,  remarkable  for  his  health  and  juveiiibtjr  .of 
appearance,  whose  under  dress  throughout  has  been  silk.  Hov  mooli 
of  his  good  health  he  has  owed  to  this  peouliaritj  of  dress^  wlio 
can  say  1  But  we  must  iufer  that  he  thinks  well  of  its  inflmeaoa ; 
and,  if  an  electrical  atmosphere  can  conduce  to  health,  the  silk,  iu  oon- 
tact  with  fabrics  of  other  kinds,  may  have  some  virtue.  These  are  a 
few  desultory  remarks  on  a  subject  which  we  could  wish  to  see  tceated 
more  in  extenao,  believing  that  it  deserves  it,  and  that  it  would  no4 
prove  ungrateful  for  the  attention. 

On  the  dress  of  the  people  at  large,  in  its  minute  details^  we  shall 
not  at  present  enter  ;  our  limited  8|)ace  forbids  it,  enforced  further  by 
the  persuasion  that  iu  a  matter  in  which  fashion  is  so  much  couoemedt 
the  pages  of  our  Keview  arc  not  the  fit  medium  for  making  anjpr 
salutary  impression  on  the  public  mind,  especiaUy  of  the  women*kindi 
we  have  enunciated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  ratu^wl 
dress,  and  willingly  resign  to  *  Punch*  and  the  'Times*  the  refonnatgiy: 
pen ;  if  we  may  ventmre  to  express  a  hoi)e,  it  is,  that  the .  ona.  wiU 
not  spare  its  jest,  nor  the  other  its  fulmination,  so  long  as  the  pc^av 
of  either  of  them  continues  to  have  effect,  that  is,  so  long  as  tha  oa# 
can  raise  a  smile  or  excite  a  laugh,  or  the  other  produce  a  aeripus 
thought  or  a  rational  conviction.  ;,  ,,* 

Kbvikw  VIL 

1.  Le^trhuch  der  Phyaiologie  JUr  Akademtsche   Vorlesungen  tnid  ziin^ 

Selbst'Studiuni.   Von  D.  Otto  Funke,  Professor  an  der  TJniversili^ 
Leipzig.     Zweite  Auflage.     Two  Volumes. — Leipzig ^  1858. 
Teact  nook  of  Physiology  for  Academical  Lectures  and  for  Frivai^ 
Study.     By  Professor  Funke.     Second  Edition. 

2.  Tra/Ue  de  Physiologic  Par  Dr.  F.  A.  Lokget.— Porif,  1850^7. » 
Treatise  on  Physiology.    By  Dr.  Longkt.     Two  Volumes. 

Philosophy  has  undergone  an  important  change.  Science  has  pasaed 
through  a  mighty  revolution.  The  fancies  of  alchemy  have  been 
replaced  by  the  £w;t8  of  chemistry.     The  transcendental  views  <A 

B8JJ  than  attention  to  tbe  head.  Fortunately » a  foot«baUi  of  tome  kind  ia  eaaily  aUaia> 
able :  if  heated  and  foo^8ore  after  a  long  march  or  walk,  how  refi^shing  ii  such  a  bath 
of  t€pld  or  cool  water  in  a  hot  climate,  or  during  our  sonimer  heat;  if  In  a  coUl 
dimate  and  after  pawive  exenaae,  on  horaebaok  or  iu  a  carriage,  how  grateftil  ia  one  et 
hot  wat«r!  Aud  it  id  hardly  less  so,  if  not  taking  any  exercise,  as  when  at  night-tiflM 
Uie  feet  may  be  cold  beibre  retiring  to  rest,  then  wormth  thus  imparted  has  a  calmlBf 
effect,  promotes  sk-cp  almost  as  much  as  tlie  contrary  treatment  of  the  head,  as  lUwi  iBna 
above,  does  in  a  Jiot  climate.  The  cfTcct  of  the  bath,  whether  cooling  or  wanning,  ia  Bsi 
couAned  to  the  feet,  through  the  circulution,  in  the  returning  blood,  the  system  becomes  a 
partaker  of  it.  How  much  Is  it  to  be  dcsir^  that  wc  fbllowed  the  Orientals  in  the  iiatalt 
of  foot-washing,  a  habit  so  sadly  neglected  by  the  English  people  of  tbe  working  dMi. 
^^c  have  been  tempted  to  point  to  this,  thougli  not  strictly  belonging  to  tbe  euliiject  bdbn 
us ;  and  we  would  add,  siieaking  fVom  some  experience,  that  even  the  nightly  bathing  of 
the  Ibet  in  hot  water  has  no  relaxing,  debilitatiug  tendency,  but  we  beliere  tren  the 
trary,  as  conducive  to  their  healthy  condition. 
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ailrology  by  the  M)ber  cakulatioiui  of  astronomj;  aud  now  al80  we  fiod 
a  peculiar  spirit  pervading  the  phyniology  of  the  prenent  day.  The 
ooid  that  has  to  loug  bmind  it  to  the  metaphysical  dreams  of  the 
middle  agee  is  fast  being  gnawn  a^uuder.  Men  doubt,  where  they  onee 
blindly  credited ;  and  inquire  into  what  they  formerly  took  ibr  granted. 
They  cease  to  bc^Iieve  that  causes  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  originate 
in  a  supernatural  agency,  and  no  longer  fear  to  affirm  that  the  trana- 
formation  of  dead  matter  into  living  tissue  is  dependent  upon  soro#- 
thing  else  than  the  ^)Cotre  called  *^  vital  action.**  True  physiology,  by 
which  term  we  mean  physiology  as  an  exact  science,  does  not  yet 
exist.  But  nevertheless  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fhct.  that  an 
important  change  is  taking  place  in  this  department  of  knowledge; 
and  that,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  astronomy  of  the  nineteenth 
rose  out  of  the  astrology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  will  tme 
physiology  rise,  sphinx-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  poeudo-physiolocy 
which  still  encumbers  us.  The  new  school  that  has  risen  up  uk 
Qermauy,  in  France,  and  in  England,  has  sent  forth  pupils  who  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  credulity,  and  who  no  longer  fear  to  be  branded 
as  sceptics,  since  they  have  learned  to  regard  the  brand  as  th^ 
Victoria  Cross  of  the  true  science  they  are  fighting  to  establish. 

The  members  of  this,  the  chemico-physical  school,  are  often  taunt* 
ingly  asked,  what  practical  good  their  researches  do]  They  are  told 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  boasted  knowledge,  medicine  is  still  left  in 
the  "•  dark  ages.'*  That  there  are  still  but  two  diseases  which  she  can 
cure — itch  and  ague.  That  she  has  still  but  two  remedies— sulphur 
and  quinine.  Now,  is  this  true,  or  is  this  false?  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  injustice  of  the  I'eproach  is  only  equalled  by  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  make  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  refute 
such  an  assertion;  nevertheless  we  shall  bestow  U|X)n  it  a  passing 
remai'k. 

The  chcmico-pliysical  school  has  taught  us  many  important  faets. 
From  itrt  meml>erB  wo  have  derived  a  clearer,  and  we  might  say  simpler, 
conception  of  what  life  is  tluin  we  previously  poeaessed.  They  have 
shown  us,  f(n*  example,  that  absorption  follows  the  ordinary  physical 
law  of  diosmose,  that  the  crystalline  lens  acta  according  to  the 
law  of  o)>tics,  that  the  limbs  move  in  obedience  to  mechanics,  and 
that  digestion,  respiration,  kc,  are  performed  on  purely  chemical  and 
pbyriical  principles.  In  a  word,  they  have  pointed  out  to  us  tliat  tlH^ 
phenomena  of  life  are  the  effects  of  a  combination  of  the  natural  lawa 
which  govern  the  universe  at  largo.  It  seems  to  us  a  strange  thinM 
that  there  should  still  be  found  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profes.'>ion  who  ix^gard  physiology  as  a  science  apart  fix>m  medicine,  and 
talk  about  a  coui*se  of  lectures  upon  it  as  if  they  were  lectures  upon 
comparative  anatomy  and  zoology.  Th»  arises  from  a  total  miscoQ-r 
ccption  of  wliat  physiology  is.  For  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
j>hysiology  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  fiict,  that  this  branch  of  study 
and  rational  medicine  are  inseparable.  The  former  indeed  occupies,  iu 
relation  to  the  latter,  a  much  more  intimate  position  tlian  anatomy 
does  to  surgery.     A  surgeon  may  sueoeesfully  amputate  a  limb  with 
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lint  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  positum  of  Uie  ariarje^r  Jftv^i 
dnring  the  perfbrmance  of  the  opeEatioo,  his  eyes  ynlX  teUhiBi  ifW<va 
to  plaoe  the  ligatuxes.  A  physkaaii^  however^  Guuioi  raticiMljIjr  |sm* 
the  disorderod  functioo  of  anj  ongan  withoat  a.  pomoiu  bHrwifli^ap^ 
its  healthy  action.  Nay,  more,  in  order  to  be  *  good  phyiwfiinij^lii 
iniiat  not  ooly  know  the  nomal  function  of  the  oq[an .  in  i|nintic% 
but  he  must  also  be  fhlly  acquainted  with  the  'vazie^  of  inikmMfn 
which  the  fouotious  of  the  vaiioua  organs  exert  upon  each  otlief^r  boib 
in  health  and  hi  diaeaae.  If  the  practitioner  be  jgnosant  of  ^tpaaa 
when  he  comeB  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  be  will  find  itinqxMinUa 
to  acquire  the  requisite  information  while  there;  and-  hie  ignoarfice 
will  lead  to  bewilderment  in  diagnoaii^  absurdity  in  theoryy  emppoamn 
in  treatBkent. 

Wo  can  see  no  line  of  demarcation  between  {^yaiology  and:  p^ 
ihology.  The  aame  laws  which  act  ia  liealth  act  also  in  dia|niae^:9Dd 
it  is  oaly  on  account  of  a  change  in  their  rfaythroi  or  in  tbcor  foffifm^ 
that  the  result  of  their  action  is  different^  Hence  it  ia  that  ft  fcffnyTT. 
ledge  of  these  laws  is  essential  to  the  physician,  and  henoa  alnn  it  jp 
that  physiology,  wliich  teaches  them,  ia  synonymous  with  rrftJTffi 
medicine.  This  is  no  new  yiew  of  the  case;  fin:  in  one  of  the  oljffii 
and  largest  of  onr  British  medical  schools  (Edinbui^),  the  ^qaapai  f4 
lectures  on  physiology  is,  and  baa  long  been,  tenoed  ^*  LectnaeiiTan 
the  InsUtutes  c^  Medicine."  This  being  true,  one  feela -inQliiiiB|d<(|a 
ask,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  gentlemen  who  lateljf  ihuBad/tibay 
new  code  of  reguk^ions  at  the  Coll^;e  of  8uigeQni^..abo9ld  yhi^ 
thought  that  physiology — the  principles  of  medieine---oould.  bnfpaopcpyf 
taught  in  forty-eight  lessons  t  Did  they  imagine  that  the  -olii^k^ 
physician  was  to  teach  his  students  physiology  at  the  bed-aide  i.  SiiKO^ 
not.  One  might  as  soon  expect  the  hospital  surgeon  to  demonatyqi^ 
on  the  limb  of  a  jmtient  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the. /sasd^ipi 
museles  and  ligaments.,  as  expect  the  clinical  pbyaicion  tQjaxpl9(uai.f^ 
oourae  of  the  circulation,  the  mechanism  of  req^ixaftioiB^  jQt^r^t^ 
chemistry  of  digestion  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital. .  :No«>:.i|»vi^ 
oaunot  be  taught  there,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach  it  in  fovt^^eUiti 
lessouft,  it  is- perfectly  clear  that  it  will  never  batanght{9Et-al).>  -iSb^ 
thoroughly  ptnctical  men,  then,  which  onr  schoola-aier  ei^BO^NL^ 
produce  under  the  new  regulationsi  will  approach  ,mnckzieamf,t4ui^ 
they  have  hiUierto  done  to  the  skilful  old  woman,  fh^  TJimilfyiniijof 
the  village.  The  practice  of  the  one  being,  like  that  of  m;  .<)tl|cp^ 
gaided  by  no  princij^  bat  those  derived  from  bedraidaexporiaPfe.  ■• 

Some>  we  know,  are  bold  enon^i  to  assert  that  it  ia  quite  nnneeasffiqr 
ibr  a  medical  man- to  be  aoqnaixitcd  with  the  normal  innataonar-r-wlMfe 
he  has.  to  treat  being  the  diseased ;  and  that  if  ha  undantanda^tia 
deraagementa  of  an  oi)gan  he-knows  enough.  To  thiaolasa.of  thinlBS^p 
we  would  address  the  qoestipn,  '*  YThen  your  watch  is  ont  ot«at»^^. 
you  take  it  to  a  workman  who  neither  understands  the  agii8feQMiic(%,af 
its  different  ]  tarts,  nor  the  offices  they  perform  ^  ,  If  y<nida  Afft^^niiy 
do  you  a«k  pfsoplo  to  take  the  human  machine,  when  it  ia.oatof  ifsfiafic^' 
to  an  individual  who  does  not  comprehend  the  coostniaiwk  and 
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fonction  of  its  various  partftt  You  will  tell  us,  pei^apn,  that'  ym 
nevtt  aflkfid  people  to  do  any  soeh  tbi&g;  wKatryoii  ifiBli  beiiig,  fbr 
tliem  to  go  to  men  irho  have  learned  the  fbnctions  and  diseases  of 
oi'gflHM  at  the  bedside  instead  of  in  the  lectut^  Ydotn.  Our  an^twer  to 
this  is,  that  such  a  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  Before  one  can  knoup 
the  diseased,  he  must  first  of  neeessity  nndersrtand  the  health^r 
itinctions-;  and,  no  matter  hoWe^ev  taltoted  and  diligent  he  may  be; 
he  can  never  understand  the  healer  ftmctions  by  siteply  regarding 
them  in  a  diseased  condition.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  spoke' well  iHien  he 
said,  that  ^'  to  be  a  good  physiotan  a  man  must  be  a  good  physiologist.** 

The  flexibility  of  our  pen  has  led  us  to  make  remarks  other  than 
we  had  intended  when  we  at  first  took  it  in  hand.  But  tb  make 
up  for  the  digression,  we  shall  at  once  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  books  befbre  us. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  name  of  'Fnnke's  Physiology'  may 
sound  new.  The  work  is  not  so  new,  however,  as  it  at  first  sight 
appeaiB-;  Ibr  on  closer  inspection  it  tuins  out  to^  be  an  old  book 
in  a  new  cover.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  and  modified  edition  of '  Wagnei^s 
Phymology,'  which  had  fbr  some  years  been  out  of  print.  The  last 
edition  of  W^^ei's  book  was  published  in  1844,  and  fbur  years  ago 
a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  editcKl  by  Dr.  Funke.  The  latter  <^i!)»^ 
My  mnttfa  fh>m  the  former  edition,  however,  both  as  regards  plan  and 
substance^  that  the  editor  replaced  Wagner^s  name  by  his'  own.  The 
copy  titat  we  are  now  about  to  examine  is  a  still  newer  edition,  the  firat 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  Febmaiy,  1858,  the  hut  about  two  monthli 
ag6.  On-seeing  that  the  book  was  a  manual  for  students^  we  did  not 
exped^  to  find  in  it  much  material  for  criticism ;  for  in  general  such 
wmiks  neither  =  contain  a  great  amount  of  original  matter,  nor  givea 
detailed  account  of  unsettled  questions.  A  carefhl  perusal  of '  Funk^s 
Phvsiology  has,  nevertheless,  taught  us  that  not  only  the  plan  and 
style,  bat  even  the  substance  of  a  mero  compilation  may  prove  a  fhilt^ 
ftd  field  for  the  reviewer.  In  order  to  produce  a  good  text-book  on 
physiology,  the  compiler  not  only  requires  to  have  a  veiy  extensive 
knowledge'  of  his  subject,  but  mnst  possess  a  remarkably  sound  judg- 
ment to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  material:  Again,  ii  the  write!* 
presumes  to  a  still  higher  office  than  that  of  a  metv  collabotntor,  and 
attemptS'toitfoulcate  a  new  doctrine,  or  detract  truth  firom  die  midst  of 
conflicting  opinions,  extensive  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  become 
still  more  essential.  On  examining  the  work  befbre  us,^  we  find  that 
Dr.  Funke  ha«  not  condescended  to  be  the  mere  compiler  of  the 
laboursrof  others,  but  has  frequency  taken  to  himself  the  duties  of  an 
advocate,  pleading  now  the  case  of  this^  then  of  that  thec^:  Nay^ 
more,  he  has  oocasionally  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  after  sum* 
ming  up  the  cause,  has  pronounced  judgmentl  Sn  aecordance  with  his 
own  views.  Consequently,  our  author  has  laid  himself  open  to  criti- 
cism,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fbllowing  analysis  of  his  bt>ok, 

Hie  introduction  need  not  detain  us;  f&e  notwithstaiiding'  itis  bcfing 
headed  by  the  attractive  title,  "On  the  Fhvsiology  bf  ^  Metamot^ 
phoses  <tf  Animal  Tissues,"  we  haVe  diiieovered  in  it  nothing  new  either 
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in  tjie  Wky  of  &ct  or  tlifior>'-     Wc  «t  oucv  paH^  a)i,  th«q,  .to  sb^^^b  ^ 
middle  of  Uw  first  chapter,  wbure  the  aiitbo):,apeak4iqf,;(ibe,q^^t4^,pX, 
blood  toDtained  in  the  humaa  hody.     XhLe  is  a  poijut  of  ,^n^e^{^y>^; 
laaoe,  aud  one  about  wiiitdi,  uD&utaiiately,  ther^  BbUl  reqf^ifu j,SWJi 
sidorable  difiVrcoce  of  iipinion,  altbougb,  notbing  Vi]/x  ,viiaJ^. _^p>T:^fit^j[ 
ousted  vhea.  Eomo  autbor*  fpvo  tlie  aE^pomt  cf  {^lood  in  ^q,'^iiljt|j^ 
low  M  eigbt,  wbile  others  reckuiied  it  as  bigb ;  as  one  bimd);e4  .P^tft^^ 
Witbin  tb«  Iwt  fev  yew-a  asveraL  phyetoio^^,  peeing  tbe  neqee^ibf  p( 
aacertwuiog,  with    somctLiiig  like    exactitn4e<    a   koowjadge   (tf^fifB 
aaotouut  of  blood  ciceulating  in  tho  haman  body,  baye  atteijnptM.:m 
variauB  ways  to  collect  and  weigh  It.  One  aud  all. of  tbeu>,boireTfV.  l^W 
diacovci-ed  tbe  tusk  to  be  much  nMfo  diScnlt  thnii  they,,b«4-a(,  fi^ 
anticipated.    The  amount  of  fluid  jiound  from  the  veaael^  o/'au  #jp^)aal 
bled  to  death,  has  beoii  found  to  bo  far  itliort  of  the  actual  amfivupjap^ 
fieut  in  the  body.     Life  becomes  extiuct  after  tbe  removal  cif  4  .uerv 
ftaotional  jiart  of  tbe  blood,  and  no  sooiisr  has  death  supervpnecf  .t^^ 
tjte  flow  is  airctted.     Even  tho  application  of  raechanica)  preeBf^vto. 
t^  limbs  and  internal  organs  lias  jirovad  iostifficieut  to.  en^ptjf  uifi 
vesaelH  of  tbttir  eoiitcnts.     Henco  it  is  that  obwrvcrsbave  bee;^,;^^!^ 
t4  attempt  the  eolntion.of  the  qoeation 
Sonie  have  mcasared  the  \olume  of  Uqui 
dead  bod;  aiv  capable  of  cootHining  (He 
bllacwiKL  I  Others  have  bkvented  a  noetJ 
benwre  Ci'ustworthy  than  the  ptvcading 
hf  Talentin.     Being  aware  that  tbe  id 
vhicb  contains  a  de&ute  per-centage  o 
adding  a  known  amouut  of  water  to  it,  ai 
oftidte  ii^  the  diluted  mixtui-e,  Valentin 
a  bvitig  aiiimiil,  a  unall  quantity  of  blo> 
uated  tlii>  amount  of  st^ids  it  containet 
tbfl. animal's  t^ulation  a  measured  qua 
vithdvew  another  portion  of  .blood,  and 
qcutage  of  eolii:ls.     Out  of  tbe  xelaLlve  o 
tipos  ef  blood,  iff  waa .  able  to  calculate 
iu'tbesystem.     Bj*  experiments,  which 
VA)A)it»i  ^ilcd'hlu  to  the.  coDcluuqn  t1 
t^u  caL-iiivQi-Qu^^aeiiualsi  anditbatihe 
^flight  o£  til*  .body  fpompue  to  fbqr, 
afi<«rage.  salne,  ;ho,  reoktai^  that  ^bo  b 
liftb  of  4t^  weight  fff  bloqd.    Jli  ia  easily 
b};iyaltn)tia;B_open  to  niuky  f^JJi^ione. 

the  oirculstioq  Iw  i^  vei;}'  iwpaitan^^effept  npon  t(ie  yaqQua. 6ef;i;«tf(}i})|, 
wd  fdt^icugl), thfl  K!9pi}d. portion ,c^  lilopd ,ia,  with^^wn.  ajqioet.ua- 
media^ly  .attec.tbe,  ji^pter.jia  injecteil,  yet,  *lmjnfi:  tl^e,  ifllte^'y%(,,„ if 
quantity  «t,flifi4  innsti  ^xi)fK  by  the  .renfll,.  cut«n«)vts,  })ul^anf^-, 
and  other  secretions,  and  thus  give  rise  to  considerable  inacciiracj  in 
the  calcnhtidrri).  -  It  -b  gGsetikll}'  «greed  Chat  TaleutlB's'  nKtboA'yJetds 
tgoihigb  an-firtiiftBtfe. ...■;,....::  .,,  .-V  ,1  ;.'■: .'  ,  ,i-,l ''*v/.'" 

'  Pn. -fidi''Web«r  «ad  IjtfcmaH.  woooeded'  in  'mother. na? ]to«Uok 
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ht'w  Arti'dh  Wood  HnJtiktcdi  ift-the' hutiiiu  fiiuirtc:  Theif'^bservttlion'«Wa« 
jid^"i)^Wa  cinifleiirtfedlfei-inilual  Thefttdi^idd*!  wAs'We«ghed  bfeffttW^ 
anft  Wter  '<iKdA}^tafi6iV,' III  o'rdei*  to  ase^fciih'the'qtttliltfty  of  blood  tliafc- 
flo^iid  ftdttl  the  cRvidi^ ' vessefe  •  Bbto^ tif  tfe^  Wooid;  too,  Was  'odHeoted^ 
a^d  iHp'  pef-^lfita^  of  ifc^86Hd8:d^t?etmmed:  '  Tlwyye^^la-rf  the  bftdj^ 
wcirethfeix' injected  With  wAterl'  aitd  waiAied  ofd€'ilhtiI'irha«caineaif*f 
wflb  hblorf^  coloured.  The  ainoitritittf  >*>lld«4  m  thb  ccillecrbed  wasHrijp' 
Was  icxt  d^rtwiiiied,  m  oi*dei*tb  diAboV^how  viitth  Mood  had  remaftlwf 
bcihind  iii-thfe'  Vessels.  The  iot^t!  qUantity^f  blood  ffiutid  ^m*  fifteen 
pouad^  equal  to  one-eighth  th^wHght  (^'th^  bbdjl  Tthii  raethoid,' 
although  riot  fVee  fudm  souiYJes  of 'etror,  te  yet;  ^«r«  thlnlr,  a  much  more 
ttustworthjr  one  thah  that  adopted  hf  Vfuctitin.  Tlie  only  objection 
of  moment '  that  has  been  advanced  kgaluat  it;  ia'gL'^iiAded  upon  the 
fact  that,  dtitiiig  the  washing  out  of  tlie  vessels,  jionio  of  the  solids  of 
the  tissues  must  have  been,  obediently  to  the  ikws  6f  dio*i^rioiie,  bH^ 
tractbd,  thereby^  augmdfnting  the  amount,  and  fnei-easing  the  ic^kttkted' 
quanti^  df  blood.  We  have  aome  doubts  with  regard  to*  the  valike  «)P 
this  objection.  Arty  one  who  has  attempted  to  injedt  water  througik' 
the  vessels  of  a  dead  ianimd,  must  have  noticed  that  a  large  amoubt  of 
wiii»r'  is  fbrb^  through  the  walls  of  the  capillarios  in  to  tlib  surtchind^ 
ingtLs^^  and  dist^ds  them.  During  its  passage  the  Water  earri^ 
ym\i  It  a  certain  portion  of  the  solids  that  Bi*e  present  in  the'^pQ^' 
latried:  Weber's  injection,  bdug  rapidly  performed,  would  therefdilB| 
lioV  halve  time  to  take  much  more  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  orgtuBUr 
th^ti  it  Would  have  previously  driven  by  mechanical  fo^  ihlo  it. '  M 
this  ^j)|)0siti6ri  be  correct,  the  estimate  he  g^ve  would,  afte^  alf,  ii^tr 
be  sbv^ry  far  from  the  truth.  •  ;" 

The'neW^  method  of  determming  the  quantity  of  blood  is  ihsft^ 
projkiUefd  bjr  Welcker.  In  a  given  quantity  of  blood  there  Is  a  defittite- 
alhbunt  of  dolburin^  matter,  which  when  dissolved  in  a  certain  qnawttty 
ol  Wtffc^V  yield's  a  precise  shade  of  colour.  Welcker  htA  itoade  a  ^lottf  ^ 
s<Jalb  '(Ak)*ft?H-«cA^ay  by  taking  and  diluting  blood  with  fr6m' fefef 
hutidred  to  idx  hundrad  and  sixty-six  times  its  measure  id  water»  inftd 
pn)<|udtig  a  stain  upon  paper  with  a  drop  of  the  dihrtiou.*  A  s^^ 
of  di'knDWtt  vdltie  being  thus  prepared,  the  next  thkig  iA  to  get  th^ 
whole  ISloc^  from  the  attimal.  This  he  does  by  firif'eto|>tying  \\m 
Ve^seb,  W  tir  iw  possible,  by  diviiKng  the  largeir  ^tl^ri^'  ferid  Vein*  'iin 
the  neck.  '  The  remainihg  blood  is  then  «xtrtteft^d  l\fOdi  th^  tiss^^ 'by 
hiicking  tbieui  ftito  sWl}  fhLgihentd  and  washiltfg  th^ny  ihoronghlyWltli 
watier.t  Tilej  Waihings' are  then  aidded  -to  thfef  blbodi'&bd  thte  wMi 
still  frtrther  dihrtted  till  W  drop  oil  a  'pletoe' Wf  paJ^ri'-glV^ 
shido  of  colour  4s.  that  yielded  hfxhi^^  th^  ^ie<5ed^4i  the  cOlott^J 
scale.  By  ^  dittlpie  6alculfttidn  the  t(it«l<  amount  of^ -bltiod  t/kait  ^ds 
present  in  the  b^y  6f  the  ahiniall'Ss  th^  i^iiy'&sb^lained  -A^ 
vtmous^  givies  st  dark^  stahi  than  art^iaH  bloody  th^  sdlle- is' made  fVott! 

«  Jieilo^iftUi  Uu  adapted. W<ilcl^3n*d  mdti^  tuif  ji)«(^.U4.4ci^l^  b/  (lilati(\g  ^^9^.  W^ff^ 
from  500  to  1000  parts  of  water, 
t  Welcker  found  that  by  decapitation  only  from  sixty  to  seventy^  ^Ht^  of  tlt^'^bMe 

•of.idhNe 


bUMd  U  obtirtaed. .  BluHoff  obsenred  te  tte  caaa  of.  idhNe  ^otttocim^  e^lmintls,  tlia(  no 
more  than  serenty-foor  per  oent  of  the  blood  flowed  ftom  the  Tetiels. 
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ft  mixture  of  the  two.  At  fir»t  sight  Welckei's  method  appean  to  be 
very  diffictdt,  and  one  likely  to  give  nucertain  resnlta  Tlie  etmtraiy 
has  proved  to  be  the  case,  however,  for  in  the  '  Jahvesberichf  for  1604, 
Heme  sbatea  that  Dr.  Welcker,  in  the  presence  of  the  membepi  of  the 
Natur  forscher-YcniaQmilung,  estixnated  a  quantity  of  bleed  whidi 
had  been  poured  upon  a  towel  with  nearly  perfect  <exaotitade.  And 
since  then  we  iind  other  gentlemen  have  adopted  the  mefebpd  with 
BUGoen  (Bischoif,  Heidenhain).  Welcker  hfta  very  reoeatiy  poblHhed 
the  i-esult  of  ]us  experiments,*  and  gives  in  the  aabjoined  takkt  the 
average  quantity  of  blood  in 

'ilie  TCkiUn  weight  oTtbi  bloofl 
Spooiod  toUuitoftliA.toodjr. 

exaudned.  / *  \ 

RftDged  IwlffMn  ATtffsgv. 

Fish 3  ...  1:74    —1:10,4  ...  1:49 

Amphibia 4  ...  1:83     — 1:1^,9  ...  1:80,6 

Amphibia  (scalr)   ...  4  ...  1:20,4**- 1:15,4  ...  1:17,2. 

Birds.    .    .  \     .    .    .  4  ...  1 ;  13,1  —  1 :  10,9  ...  1:21,1 

Muminalltt(uiau included)  S  ...  1:18,1  — 1:12,0  ...  I:14j7 

Thus  we  SCO  that  iish  have  proportionally  less  hlood  than  amplubia, 
amplubia  Jess  than  birds,  and  birds  still  less  than  the  mammalia.  In  the 
same  ^xaper  we  find  it  mentioned  tliat,  although  the  quantity  of  blood 
increases  with  the  weight  of  the  body  (in  the  same  species),  yet  young 
]iavc  proportionally  much  more  blood  than  old  animals,  ^he  feoiaki 
too,  is  generally  found  to  have  less  blood  than  the  male. 

Bischofft  has  lately  estimated  by  Welcker*s  method  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  bodies  of  two  guillotined  criminalsi  and  found 
thut  the  proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  the  body  was  in  one  of 
them  as  one  to  fourteen,  in  the  other  as  one  to  thirteen.  It  apj>eais, 
then^  from  the  most  recent  researches  that  the  quantity  of  blood  xu  the 
body  is  smaller  than  was  supposed  (Valentin,  one-fiflih ;  TVeber  ai|d 
Lchmanu,  one-eighth),  and  that  on  au  average  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
cue-thirteenth  or  one-fom*teenth. 

To  return  to  our  author.  In  the  chapter  be  has  devoted  to  the 
consideratiou  of  the  quantity  of  blood-coq>uscles^  wo  find  nothing 
new.  He  still  gives  v  ierordt's  estimate — namely,  that  the  male  has 
<t?,000,000^  and  the  female  only  i,500fi00  in  the  cubic  miUwetre 
(1  mm.  ^  ^gih.  of  au  imch). 

We  vnJl  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  i^caders  to  a  more  impoi-taiit 
question,  at  least  as  r^ards  the  piaotical  physician.  We  allude  to 
the  foim  which  the  blood  coq)uscles  assume  in  health  ai^l  in  disease. 
Every  ope  who. has. paid  attention  to  the  microscopical  examination  of 
blood  taken  from  patients,  must  have  been  puzzled  with  the  divenuty 
of  forms  which  they  present,  and  the  changes  they  imdeiigo^  even 
while  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  upon  them.  With  regard  to  these 
changes  our  author  remarks : 

"  When  a  drop  of  blood,  pUced  under  the  microscopeb  begins  to  .evaporalc* 

•  ZeiUclu^  f  ttr  rat.  ^ed.,  Dritte  Reihc,  Band  iv.  p.  143. 
t  MtMlirfft  f  ffr  wliMiieiL  Zoolqgle,  Band  iH:  8,  p.  881 ;  and  Baad  U.  X,  p.  M. 
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the  cells  immedwiely  oommeooe  to  alter  their  shape.  They  lose  their  circular 
fprin,  become  leu^heDed,  augukr,  Aotched,  aud  j<jggod«  so  that  some  of  them 
look  like  raspberries  and  appear  to  be  composcdof  a  group  of  small  balU. 
This  appearauce  is  chiefly  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  contents  of  the  cor- 
puscles through  the  outer  membrane,  ana  a  consequent  shrinking  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  raspberry-shaped  corpuscles,  it  may  also  possibly  arise  from  a 
secretion  of  grauoles  from  the  cell  wall,  anaiogons  to  the  u>rmatioii  of  giiuiiikB 
in  the  Mood  corpuscles  of  ftsh  and  amphibia.  When  a  thin  layer  of  blood  is 
aUoved  to  evaporate  on  a  alide,  the  eeUa  genecallgf  dcy  without  undergoing  ai^ 
distortion."  (p.  13.) 

We  cannot  allow  this  quotation  to  pass  'withoal  some  oommeni,  for 
the  views  therein  contained  are  in  some  respects  contrary  to  our  own. 
From  the  above  paragraph  it  would  appear  that  Funke  thinks  that  the 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  blood  corpuscles  is  entirely  due  to  exos- 
mose.  We  admit  that  when  a  drop  of  blood  is  permitted  to  dry  on  a 
slide  under  the  microscope  many  of  the  cells  become  serrated  j  but  we 
ai*e  not  prepared  also  to  admit  that  this  change  in  their  form  is 
entirely  due  to  exosmose  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  corpuscles.  For 
we  haye  as  frequently  seen  it  take  place  in  diluted  as  in  concentrated 
blood.  Even  in  the  example  cited  by  our  author,  we  think  if  the 
drop  of  blood  be  carefully  examined  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
the  serrated  or  jagged  cells  first  make  their  appearance  at  the  cireum- 
fcrence.  Now,  although  it  is  at  this  point  that  evaporation  occurs 
when  a  covering-glass  is  used,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  part  most  concentrated,  yet  it  is  not  in  reality  so.  The  circum- 
ference is  iu  &ct  the  most  diluted  portion  of  the  whole  drop.  The 
pressure  of  the  covering-ghsiss  drives  the  liquid  serum  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  and  if  the  corpuscles  in  the  centre  of  the  field  be 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  retain  their  circular  shape  long  afber 
those  at  the  periphery  have  become  altered.  If  a  hair  or  firagnient  of 
cotton-fibre  be  introduced  under  the  covering-glass,  in  order  to  raise  it 
more  at  one  point  than  at  another,  the  serum  of  tbe  drop  will  odlect 
around  it,  and  the  blood-cells  in  this  neighbourhood  will  be  observed 
to  be  more  .serrated  than  elsewhere.  Again,  if  a  little  water  be 
added  to  a  drop  of  blood  in  which  no  serrsU;ed  ceils  are  to  be  seen,  a 
great  number  will  probably  appear  in  the  courae  of  a  few  seconds.  In. 
fact,  we  believe  thi^  it  is  the  dilution,  and  not  the  concentration  of 
the  blood,  which  most  fiivours  the  production  of  the  serrated  appear- 
ance. If  Funkc'tf  statement  be  correct,  how  does  it  happen,  as  he 
himself  says,  that  *'  when  a  thin  layer  of  blood  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
upon  a  slide  the  cells  become  dry  without  any  distortion  taking 
place  ?"  Tlie  cells  in  this  case  ought,  according  to  his  previous  stat^ 
ment,  to  have  all  become  seriated.  When  we  examine  Idic  blood  of 
patients  suffering  fh>m  diseases  which  render  it  tibin  and  watery- 
such,  for  example,  aa  scurvy — we  often  find  that  thd  blood  oorpuadee 
are  nearly  all  serrated. 

Lately  we  had  occasion  to  examine  the  blodd  of  a  woman  Ubouiiog 
under  a  rapidly-growing  fibro-pkstio  tomoor  of  lihe  utewia  ■  ahedied  a 
few  days  afterwards — and  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  at  the  bed- 
side remarked  how  very  watery  the  blopd  lookod  while  oosipg  fsoat 


Mh'  w^ve  Mtt ;  aUd^fbr  cxpeFimeai^  tebe^'  txkw^Atiifi  v^  «dd«il^itli 

UrgQ.iiM^reaw'kithJa  number  of  sertiAcH  <M^^  c'  X^i^fno;; 

^iMrMierktia  >atf ifev^^.  A;  itoksably  6iUttnnvi»  obterviUJoi^  of-  blqod^n 
dmttatit  diaMBeft^hlK  led  v^  ^to  <tha :  oondiuiini  tUtt  tl»tiapqpaHi0«l^ 
dinut^iaiivfiarticidteioliiBB  vf  dkease/bat  ia  to'lw  ibaiid^Mi'<aH.^kidni 
nfkero  the  blood  w  id  a  poor  cbndilion,  whether  it  remhi^ftaaiyMk^ 
•nefa^arv vant  of  ttomihiBeatu  We  mtMt' 'at  the  saaw  tinw tfcUNtet 
4e  eelb  of  Homa  Uoodfl^ -which  do  not^beloag  to  tliuraitegiMT^iiii^e'k 
iDiK^b  t  graiier  tendeacy  t»  becoMa  aerrated  ^  than :  otkevj^anitJ  tomth 
4|MeM%iteaimot  be  mciV'dilatMfD;  which  alone  fiivouxa  it.  TkeiMkid^noy 
flmttt  prenexisty  tfao'iirater  only  oaUg  it  into  pkty.  'The(*«iiAise««f>itlMB 
tanden^i  however^' we  afra  not  ia.apondon  to > point <Mt«-i  w-'Un-  /li^ 
111  Riohavdaon  kss  obaerHred  that  the  Uood  of  jamndioMl 'people  iad^  ta£ 
l^reat  Bmcikera  haa  a>dirty»  dingy  hue^  ia-thh^i  end  ponaoaoea  ^^IbekAe 
^doagiriatii^  *  power,  in  *  conaeqaewoe^  he  aoya,  oC  the  •  pieli6hoe^<rf>>fi^ae 
amoMiia^.  Fmtheri  that  the  bbodrcorpuaclea  do 'not  in^iM^yfSsLiiB 
tfattt  iii)o:roUay.  but  jremfiin  aoattered;0(ver  the  ^Id^  afOiinmuiatitifi 

Jontt-yand'ateliate..: •''      ••••    '•;   -li  TK->ii.'.u: 

hdiLoag  beforo  tlie  publication  of  Dr.  Riohardaon^  rvaklaVle  wv)irk^4^ 
ba4  notioedttfaat  the  blood>oorpiiaoiea  of  jauDdieed'patieiltg*wwi>ii>laip|^, 
Ikbby-kiaking,  <  ivregttlair^  in  ahape^^not,  howerer^  ateUate^^^^xfaad 
fKi'tcndeucy  to  eldagatei  >  We  hav#  ev«n  noticed  thiefai>aei|d{iBi^<«Glt 
little  pi-oceases,  as  if  budding;  oecaaioiiallyl  one  would  diiide  Ihte^tw^, 
oh  oil)  the  other  hand  ^tvo  eeUa  mi(|[ht  eoideace  into  ^nei  ^  Witk:  M^^ard 
tdiheiconditioa.of'tiie  blood  of  groat  amokera-^if'  iindii^iHualW'wlib 
flinoke  ^nn  or  itwelre  cagars  daily  deaenre  that  tit^e^^w^  <cittiioMNilr 
4hat  tber  a[^)earano0i:  deaeribed  hare  tittraeted  our*  attentiobir  iSmite 
JitadingiiRibkahiaon'fl  Btatementiwith  regard  to-  thepreaeqee'-of^'flvte 
— nitmiii,  andi/ita  action  tipon  faleodHOorpttacka^weilaw^i  madeira*  lAiw 
leapcidmeDts:  i  On  adding  a  dilute  aolntion  of  aniaioililii  te^li'  idrop^of 
lUobd' pkeedj muiscthe  microaoope^ therolk of  noraal  lUood-o««patc)e8 
ki^akjt^.v/  The^]l8Bq)aratey4>eQonioiof  a>diill<jell<yw<iitk^ilar||^  in 
tfluasf insgular  liaidMpeiovMd  orpointed^:  and:  fiaitteiiM/k>a>'tlMiFflMe8 
j^hentih^  oonii)  iinoontaot  withieaeb  otherj  Wdien*  a/stimntfiviiflalil- 
tieiifof'  ammoBiiada  euplo^d^ithe  cell> walla  di^aolv^,  aiid :the>«ontaMB 
. ttwi i out^  i^^ringi  to  ithe  field  ^  iuniforBi-  yaUew  hua  f '  The  'addition 
laflaae^l^idtb  thiacaiisea> the ^ whole  to  take  on'a'gvanUlar'M- 
pearanoeb'   .'^  >    ,•>:/'       i.-.u  i^;:«:  >.;  -.  i   •.    i  .    ,-,  •.     ■.-:';    ,if» 

-nl  Wa  kai;iaK)biler?ed<that  ae^eral  poiaooa,  !eiq)eeiaUy  that  of  the^Afriba& 
jinff-adder^ieadae  4ihe' bided) ifco  aatnnie  an/appearance  very  «liabgit>ttB' to 
jfibat^aodnoid  by  amnieofL  !  Kjgiliker  notioed  ihat  a  aolutien  oC^naaa 
andueed  ithe:  .oorpuasleaXof  frpg'a^  blood  to  bbooiqe  atellatcr  >  >  Be  tlie 
nitienalflo£<tbeae  dopuigte  whatsit  cn^yy  we  have  little  •doubt  tbat^hin 
4he[inuaroaoepe<^iiaat'lMii(  longen  empleii^in  <dinicid  i^aearchy^andi^iy 
iiULiBidnala  whorhove  been^piropeflyiKained  tO'iiae  it,  weahall  £ttd<^ 
applying  it  to  the  bloodiaA\iiapoi?taot>ae»ataace  to  our  diagnoaia. 
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' .  j Fttnk^  h»Ai  in  \m  iesst-bookv  ^iiwn;  IM  no  km iihav  'seven  >pi^^  'dn 
tfa^i  cauae  «£^  the iOoa^^ttlntioa jof  tW  •bloody  /neavlyt  ^tine  whole :  ^of '^^whiok 
•p^  doYoiedtoi  thai  expositioii  of  thidl^ieins.irMaeiillf  f)fat  forward*  in 
trermany  by  Bruecke and  hy  ZimmernianDi -^ < And l ttnuige  »tof ; Ba^tkb 
ha»  taken nonatice  what»Ttoof  «iir  ommtiymanBTBieiAbonto reMai^hes^ 
«Ki)ept:ii»  a  note  of  thBeeliaea  aiithei  end.  Tke>iiiMe.wefdnilliBife- 
43ciiUy  toiudatek  We  must  httx  noiico  a  'poittti  wiilcli-^wih.iwouiot  ime 
gladly  omitted^-rMiainely^  that  uk  the  ^ock  unfdttr>nmew>twhu>ktuniii 
QMoiy.  ree|)eeU  deaorying  df  *  commendatioa,  th6>aiitlMir:di8playBr»ike 
gvosasai  ignoraofie  of^finglish  medkal  Iil»yatiiii>44*^  raeetns  indeed  4o 
be  perfeoUy  unawat^.  ofjfthe  existeDce.  oft  ouripeiitdioals-Mindi  conds- 
^lAently  nauy pointa of  idkpcrtaiioe-vhioh  have  faeenr fallyui^pieBti^^ated 
and  settled  in  £uglaiidyai:o  Biill  brougivtferward  ii»>  the  most  |>oritipiM|B 
ittoniaer.  .Can  it  be  believed  that  an  author  writing  a^text^bpoiD'on 
physiology  in  1658)  still  declares ,  thai  itt-  aflpbyodatediind  ligbtakqf- 
nMtruok  individaalsy  '^  the  blood  dees  no<2  eoiigtihitoiin  ^ivenelBtl'M  In 
iibe  first  eaae^  oik  aoeoiint  .of  the:  absence  of  oocygen^t  ki  tibeiaeDaocI, 
beeattte  of  the  deoemposition  of  the  fibrin  by  the  actionof  ^eketrioity^i 
It  would  take  np  too  much  of  our  upaoe  to  cite  ailtfae  i|)aragnip4HPiB 
which  our  authoj.'  dieplays  a  similar  amount  o£  igaocniMs^  of  SngMi 
medical  litemture.  We  say  this  with  no  wish  to  damage  his  work  '«li 
the  eyes  Oif  .the  publio,  but  witk  the  desire  that  •  if  tliia  review  «kduld 
e^^r  ohatice  to  meet  bis  eye,  he  may  taketbe bitit/ and; before  jtaAt- 
tliabieg  another  edition  of  hi8>  text-booliv  ^«Dee><ever  sotaie^iodilr 
•Soglish  periodk&l&  It  will  do  bim  no  harm>  and  we  venture  tosagr 
his  book  will  be  much  the  better  for  k.  <  : }    '^ni 

■ .  I  •  To^  return  to  .what  our  author  sigrs  regarding  the  .coagiilBttoti>  of  •  the 
bl<M)d.  .  The  questions  to  be  settled  are^  '^  Wbi4;  kcei]e"the  fibrin  ^das- 
jsol vedi  in  the  circulating  blood  f*  And,  ^  Wbat^  change  occurs  iH<  1^ 
blood  whea.it  coagulates r  Bmeoke*  saya  that  the-^aresuUt'ofi^bls 
laboura  upon,  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blo4d«kd  bimte^itfaD 
conolusion.  that  the  fibrin  is  retained  in  afioidstatethioughaibinflueane 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  coats  of  the  living  blood  fesaelA' '  TluBcondfiifiKm 
\b,  to  Ofur  luiud,  a  very /Unsubstantial  one.  The  ooagulaldoii'of  itheibioWl 
is  £|vottredby  thepnssence  of  foreiga  sufafiftances.  i!  Vi^ow,  Braeofae, 
and  Van  der  £olk»  obsenred  tbat  a  4rapttf'<n<^CQity,iorttifraginentLief 
platinmp  wive,,  putiiikto  hki^  beoamfr  eoated^.with  fibidn  ,bd&>Ke'(ibe 
remainder  ofi  the  bleed  toaguktedi  [Che  blood  in  an  ohHtniaked.nrsssel, 
as  is  wellkiaown^  Qoagidatesiaoonerupoa^itfae  wttHsthaniiititha'middit. 
These  faot%  Iwweveri;  prove  butlktle;  for  it  taanot  be  isuppaBed.'that 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  platinum  wire,  can  exert  iflB^ 
other  ^  than  a  meohaeieal  ftotietv  similar  to^hat  of  a  (^i^ead- in  ftM^lu- 
tion  of  sugar.  Who.  eanj  say  thai:  ih»  aoiidtficitidn  *ef  ifibrin^Sa  ^taof^- 
thing  more  than  a  physieal*  ohamgd  in.'the  poeitian>  efi  iimjwlbom^j^ 
as  ooQurs  in  the  cry»taUizatioii  at*  sugar?  t. Zinlmer}mann^ihii^:ifa«b 
theeoagulataoaof  libriuvia  nearly ialliad.;te  ^Itf  lifilroeessi  lof  feteneiitfc 
tioui  AQ<I  is  brou^t;; about  by^f  bindbzofipatrbflMtloniencunringtiili 
some  of  .  the  eonstituents ,  of  the/  blofid^  ]  aliei^  ks:  (temtMridi iirbmi  ithe 
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body.  Ho  RayS;  moreover,  that  this  fornioutatiun  may  be  regArd^d  711 
fthe  ligbi  of  an  oxidisiiig  process.  If  bo,  our  autiioir  inqidn^'  Hr&y 
'does  it  not  take  plaee  equally  well  in  t)i6  oinmlaliiig  BkM)d,'%ineh 
-aiwayB  oontaina  plenty  of  oxygen  I  Zimmermann  lias  not  ak^w^red 
tiuB  question  saiifl&ctoriiy.  fitill  lew  has  lie  shown  good  gnMiuda^fbr 
adopting  the  view  of  a  putreflEu^tive  process  occurring  in  the  Idoodiat 
Abe  moment  of  its  ooagulotion.  In  hoi,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  i^hief 
evidence  he  has  addaoed  in  its  fitvovr  is  founded  upon  ihe  dfectti- 
iftanoe  that  matters  which  possess  the  power  of  hastening  Ihtt  )mtre- 
faction  of  blood,  have  also  the  power  of  promoting  the  soHdlftflKtion 
c£  its  fibrin.  Funke  has  not  troubled  himself  with  the  oonisutonBtian 
of  the  ammonia  theoiy.  He  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  beneiitb  his 
notice,  and  dismisses  it  in  the  following  note : — 

**  We  midit  bring  forward  abundance  of  theories  regarding  the  Qoagulation 
xX  the  blood,  not,  however,  a  single  one  well  founded,  although  some  euffi- 
Cfiently  adrentuious.  As,  for  example,  that  of  Iliclmrdson,  Who  thinks  that 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  fibrin  bemg  ui:s<i1il- 
iion,  the  erapoiation  of  the  ammonia  the  cause  of  its  eoajB^nlalioa.  ZimrMer- 
maun  bos  civen  himself  unueoessary  trouble  to  overturn  this  hypothesis.  IJer 
not  even  uos  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  normal  blood  bo^  satisfeotorily 
proveii."  (Note  3,  p.  30.) 

:  £ven  if  Br.  Funke*B  views  difier  from  those  entertained  hy  -Br. 
Biobardson,  he  might  at  ieast  have  mentionQd  some  of  the  fiwotewideb 
■that  observer  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  theory. 

We  shall  sow  terminate  our  remarks  upon  the  blood  by  a  rapid 
glance  at  its  crystallization,  or  we  should  rather  say,  "  the  forsoation  of 
ecystals  in  blood/'  Our  author  oommenoes  the  chapter  he  htis  given 
up  to  this  subject,  by  saying  that — 

"  Under  eertam  extemnl  influences,  the  organic  colouring  mattei^  wliich  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  contents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  can  be  made  to  assuiose 
a  crystalline  form  iu  tlie  drawn  blood  of  every  animal.  The  contents  of  the 
-cells  of  each  kind  of  blood  having  their  own  characteris|tic  form  ,of  oryst^. 
The  chief  point  in  crystallizing  the  'hiemato-fflobuline'  or  '  hcemato-crystallinc' 
being  to  remove  it  from  the  interior  of  the  ccBs.''  (p.  31.)  ^       '< 

From  this  paragraph  one  "wcmld  suppose  that  Funke  ebnsidered  it  a 
-very  easy  matter  to  obtain  crystals  ^m  all  kinds  of  blood.  Indeed, 
n  little  farther  on  in  the  chapter  we  find  him  sayinc  that  crystal^  form 
tx>mpletely  and  readily  xmder  the  influence  of  light,  if  blood  Us  been 
fitist  expcaed  to  a  current  of  oxygen,  and  afterwards  to  a  streaoh  of  car> 
bonic  acid  gas.  Which,  he  says,  is  easily  done  by  exposing  a  drop  to 
the  action  ^  the  air  for  a  few  minotee,  diluting  it  with  water,  and  then, 
before  covering  up  with  thin  glass,  breathing  upon  it.  This,,  and 
several  other  methods,  we  have  frequently  adopted,  but  not  with'2n« 
variable  success.  Occasionally  we  have  found  certain  btoeds  cryfiitidl- 
lize  rapidly,  and  without  the  slightest  care  being  bestowed  upon  tJ(iem  ; 
while  at  other  times  we  have  Mted,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  attention^  to 
tAytain  by  the  above  ihethod  a  single  crystal  This,  we  ^nk,  in  many 
cases  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bsBmato-globuline  was  not 
always  in  a  condition  favourable  &r  orystelUMtioin.    There  is  a  method^ 
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however,  wluch  liaa  never  failed  in  onr  }uind»-««we  allude  to  that 
dc;icribed  by  TeuiluuaQD.  To  dried  and  powdered  blood  it  added  aome 
cojnxiiQQ  8a£b,  and  the  mixiare  of  the  two  is  diwolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Tha  hfiemato-globoline  cKygtallimB  on  cool- 
ing. The  crystak  ao  obtained  are  invariablj  amaU  and  gBneially 
rhombic  prisms. 

f  unko's  second  statement  in  the  aboye  quotation,  namely^  that  the 
contents  of  the  blood  corpusdaa  in  each  fsg/WM  of  4miinal  have  * 
charactenstio  crystalline  form,  is»  we  believe,  to  a  oertain  point  eata- 
Llished,  Crystals  obtained,  for  example^  from  g^uinea-pag^B  blood  are 
tetrahcdraly  from  squirrel  s  hexagonal,  from  horae'a  rhomboidal,  while 
from  man*8  they  are  sometimes  pnsmatic,  ocoaaionaUj  Jaminated  rect- 
angles, but  most  frequently  rhomboidflL 

No  ciystals  have  over  yet  been  found  in  freshly  drawn  healthy 
blood  ;  but  it  is  no  tmcommon  thing  to  find  them  deposited  in  the 
body  in  a^x^plectic  clots,  aneurismal  tumours,  <fcc.  They  occur  very 
frequently,  too^  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Farkes,  in  half-putrid  blood.'*' 
There  is  one  curious  case  on  record  where  a  mass  of  aryatals,  the  aiie 
of  a  walnut,  was  found  in  a  <^t  in  the  liver  (Robin).  The  orystak 
were  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  fi*ee  from  other  matters.  Nature 
seemed  to  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  deposited  them  in  that  posi- 
tion in  a  state  of  purity.  Fuuke  mentums  having  seen  eryatals  in 
the  interior  of  the  blood  oorpuscke  of  some  fishes ;  and  fiicther  re- 
marks, that  they  Imvo  never  yet  been  found  m  the  corpuscles  of  any 
other  animal.  We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  statement  made  in 
the  ktter  half  of  this  sentence,  for  on  referring  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Sieveking,  on  Albuminous  Crystallization,  we  find  it  stated 
that— 

*'  Kollikcr  is  the  ihst  who  observed  them  (crvstaht)  in  the  corpuscles.  In 
the  blood  of  a  dog's  liver  he  found  a  great  numocr  of  blood-globules,  contain- 
ing from  one  to  five  rodlcts,  of  a  dark  ydlow  colour,  which  remained  un- 
cliungcil  in  watcr^  hut  seemed  to  disappear  under  the  infiueuce  of  acetic  acid. 
He  next  observed  the  same  appearances  iu  the  splenic  vein  of  a  dog."t 

Funke,  we  lind,  deuieu  the  existence  of  white  ciystals,  and  ridicules 
the  idea  of  such  ever  occurring,  sayiiig,  that  inoiganic  salts  have  been 
confounded  with  them.  Now,  we  do  not  doubt  that  thishas  frequently 
enough  occuiTed,  aud  we  fear  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  last 
number  of  the  '  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,*  where  a  g^tle- 
man  has  given  a  di*awing  of  ciystals  from  a  clot  in  the  corpus  luteum, 
that  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  crystals  of  an  organic  natune, 
but  look  like  badly  formed  phosphates  or  chloridea.  Very  good  and 
ti-ustworthy  observers,  however,  have  deacribed  white  blood  crj'stab, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  jexistence^  as  it  frequently  hs^pons 
tliat  one  part  of  a  crystal  is  far  more  deepjy  tinged  with  coloucing 
matter  than  another. 

Now  comes  the  important  question,  ''What  is  the  compoaition  of 
blood  cr)'6tala  V    SVe  shall  not  at  present  relate  all  the  iheories  that 
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ha^  at'  WrioUB'tnmei'i prevailed  "reg»hiiD^  their natilre/w^Iurt'jlBea 
flltfeady^^i^^loDa'^ir  Dii  Svotekkitg,  in  it^iariielcFi^aibioviliialhided  tor 
Wni^'wlU'ineMty  m^ntiofi  that  at  <Due'4Mtte  thej^  ^rs'ilobk^  tq>dii»(yBi 
Mng  kKtfgani^  at  ttliotbaiv.as  a  oombinafcion  ofi^rgai&ic  aoiii  iiisrginki 
fmbatancesj  while  more  reoently  they  were  tiiougfat  tdbe  ooakphaMea^i 
Umiyiji  organie  nmttor.  ^  Id-  fkot,  until  'we  p6ru8i^.'the-iM>rk  befoM^ 
tm,'fv^  ima^n^  that  all  were  agreeA  in  r^;aj>dit]g'theoi»cs(a!imiX)tiiftt 
ef-hflsmatitij  >and  «' protein  MNibstaneeL'f  iFunke^^  howeverjiaeexiisrstiEi 
determined  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  has  (w^ithmk^wattadi 
two  or  tht^  pBges  in  'trying  to  prore  that^^ierauitja^ci^gtalliiie  jiHotiot 
a  ^Hnupoand^  haitti  simple  body.  We  iiave  parpoaeiy 'as64' 4ih»  i  wvMb 
^'WasMd,-  becamse  hia ailments  are  mere  gratuitous  atsertioiisi  aiMii 
in  the  end  he  has  been  foboed  to  state  &et»  that,  are^  diaaaetri^l^; 
optpiM^l  to  h]» theory.  '  ji^         i     i   i 

^liehikiaiih- '  found  that  <m,  boiling  an  aqueous  aolntien  of  >evystalsili«r- 
dbtained  ia  coagnknn  which  weighed  less  than  the  orystab  hteulfiflli 
diasolved^  and  ^t  there  remained  behind  a  liquid  Witha^iaeidtite*-^ 
aotioilj'althdiigh  th^  solution  of  the  oiystals  before  being;  boikd^inc 
dktinetfjf'  n^tral.    M<yreoTer,  he  ascertained  that  the  liqv^  oontainad 
a'^tiatitity  of  phosphotie  acid  salts,  along  with  am  undefined  6tff0ad 
add..    FiHiher,  Uie  same  observer  by  chemical  s^gente  obtained  from  • 
h»  cryBtaU  a  colouring  matter  and  a  piotain  aabstance^-  the  "forasetMal^ 
which  he*  was  able  to  cr3r8talli^e,  but  not  the  latter;     19«y^iiorev  t4>Bi 
incineration,  Leh«iann*s  crystals  leave  an  ash,  dompOQedi! chiefly <  o£ 
iMtt^  but  oontainiAg  also  phosphates^  <;hlonde8,  and  traoev  ef  avdpka^des. 
Howj  then,  can  Funke^  who  is  Hilly  cognizant  of  these -iu^ti^  atill 
atteMnpt  ta  maintain  that  hasmato-crysialline  is  a  simple ^sqbstandbi 
AM  obscrverli  agree  in  stating  that  hiematin  exists  in  the  ctygtali**^^ 
which,  by  the  way,  our  author  says  is  an  optical  delusion,  there  beitjyg^i 
aoeording  to  him,'  no  such  body  in  natnre-^'^Mul  the  eadstence  in  th^' 
of  a'  protein  snbstance  cannot  now  be  denied,  8ine»  it:  is.  found  t)ifli|i 
their  watery  solution  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  akehbL    -Fromloii#> 
own,  and  the  observations  oif  others,  it  appears^  thai  ii^veril  kinds  oif 
coloured  crystalil  fbim  in  blood,  some  being  sohiblei,  ethers  insoluii^ev  in! 
watvtt;     Thi^  ci^rstalii,  too,  Which  ai«  obtained  ^m  the  iblood  d  €if- 
lbrent<<spe€tea^^  of  animalSj  ifwe  may  judgfe  Arom  th^'  ^tm^Qjiba^v^ 
oertainpeowkiarities  in  thehr  chemical  compoeition.    Stilly  how^ter/mv 
thibitrtiiae  the difPukmteMxaotkg  tbem  resuHa  not  £rom  a i^^Btjnki  tha 
kimi^^hut<belti)yiA'tMpi<eportioli  of  their' ingt«dieat&^:W 
lbr>aw^mi<M'ttdinit,  as  ouranthor  would  have  us  to  de^  that teaiat9i« 
g^bvlin  o)p'(hieniato^<^staUfa»e  'has  in  any  ease  a'  definite  chemiinl. 
eompositioii  I  ind^  'iiefatpami,  who  so  Vong  imeliQeA  to*  suehiow 
opinion,  httiBHt  length' iaclmbM^kd^ed:  that  Ais  orystaJsl  bav^  sbmetimei 
^'greater/soHietSm^iaUsseis  pfoportion  of  ash;>  >   ;r:r       .  .Pii? 

-  iBefore  leaving  this  s«bjecV  we  may  mention  that  f>mko  lays  claii^^ 
1^  the' ^^soove^  of  bl^^-crysUUs.  Hkd  our  anthor  beeci  l>etteir~' 
aoqoainted'with'^ur  Bnglish  <  ioiedical  literature^' he -would  nothiitat 
&llett  into  this  error,  for 'he' would  then  probably  hiiw  known  that  "Sir' 
Eyeranl   Home  found  them,  .as;  early   as   1830,  in  an  aneurismal 
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tuMonr,  while  his  t>wo  <  reaearobeft  >  ^erer  wA .  ^  published  lill/  twentjrH 
one  yeara  aCibepivarddil  lEeiohect  «Aid  KMik^r  Indi.alsa  deeoribed 
bk>od  crystals  m  1849*  Fimke,  whose  &rai^  :paper  ^oalyi  Appeased 
in  ISol,  gets  ovec.thie  diffioulty;  by  say iii^  that  the  ai^t4hcff8;.irh0 
preceded  .him  etitii*ely  roiBunderstood  tbeif  natovet  (4^oftkw<!2^.;jU^r«' 
%€mnt).*  Wo  thiDki  hoivever;  tduit  ailer  teadtog  w-hal;  has  be^ysaiil 
above,  ouu  readecsi  wiilJagreet  with- .ve  in>  sayidg  thai^iif  .tiberfi  ts/ao^r 
misHndeiBtandingy  it  is  most)  probably  oipou  our  ai^tkor'e^  not  *iipoa^lii» 
^iredecessdrs*,' side.  j,.  ••     ••-..<,  i     .      i.-.     .■.■■...■.■•?.' 

Some  of  'the  gentlemen  Vrho  iumoor  us  with:  a  pejmsal  of  this  article 
may  perhape  observe  with  stlrppise  that:in;  the  fovtgoitig:  remarks 
iio  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to  the  '  Treatise .  ^a  PhysMegy/ 
by  Monsieur  Longet,  notwithstanding  that  the  title  of .  his  wedc  is 
placed  on  the  first  page  of  our  review.  To  these. xeeders  webegitp 
remark  that  mir  silenoe  on  this  point  vaust  Aot  he  attributed,  eij^ber?  to 
uiegligence)  or  to  any  desire  of  paasing  over  his  labours: in  siletioe^ imit 
to  the  simple  and  patent  fact  tduit  liitherte  we  have  bien^ speeking^U 
subiects  whieh  aire  not  discussed  in  Longet's  treatise.  .Jdatiy.iof  ouir 
readers  are  nndoubtcdly  aware  that»  notwithstaaxUng  that-:  Moinsiettr 
LoQgi*t's  book  on  physiology  has  been  coming  out  in  parts  during,  itbe 
last  seven  or  eight  years,,  it  is  still  incomplete;  aAdiiiset'^appiettis. 
that  the  part  on  the  circulatory  system,  whioh  we  hftve  been  diseussiogM 
ia  the  very  one  that  is  still  wanting.  We  have,  .therefore^  had.  a^  y^ 
no  opportuility  of  introducing  the  name  ofLong^  iotO.durireiviefWMr  f: 

iEoi  the  benefit  of  those  wbo  are  not  acquainted  in^uUi  the^tuss^ise 
now  before  us,  we  may  mention  that  its-  author  itevemed  the  usual 
order  of  pruWcation,  and  issued  the  second.volume  before  the  first. 
Indeed)  it  is  now  only  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  want- 
ing iu  ordier  tf>  render  the  work  complete.  So  long  «« period  has 
eiia)ued  since*  tlie  publication  of  the  second  volnme^.ljB^O,  thM  >wer 
need  scarcely  de  more  at  present  than  allude  to  Jtsoontei^i  It  is 
divided  iuto  three  books,  the  first  of.  whiohia  devoted  (to  theFGonsideif-t 
a;tion  of  the  Different  Senses;  the  secefid^  to.  the  CenebrotSpinal 
Nervous  System;  and  thethiixl  and  lastv  to  Keproducticai* . ;    i  m'.j.i 

While  examining  the  properties  ajui4j  fuiiciiacma  c^*.  tbi^  nevveiui 
system^  our  author  makcs^e  following' remark  j'Cgarding  tbediffimnt 
views  at  prcB^tit  heldas  to  the  natcire.of!neifvefoiice»M  >S«ilke  observeva^ 
and  perhaiM  tlie  majenty,  httsays^.iMr^ siDev^  ineUoed  to;  theopibiod 
that  nerva  foroe  ia  identical  in  its  nature  y{i^  deet^ieiiQFj  while otjkeraii 
agaiuv  think  r that  although  it  closely!  jresemMes  deeivici|y,jiA:flua»]^ 
i^sspecti^  it  is.  nevertheless  a  pcculiacprittviple^  /Af)ier  ihaving  e^atputraii 
with  impartiaftiior  the  n^^uDMrous  fa^  \>poA)WbUh  bothjof  theee^thefffies 
are<  founded^  it.  d^iea  not  ^pear  tOvJiuBa/thal  >tfifl]jOfail9  eli4be  imsi^t 
moment  sufficient  grounds  tp;.a«tbopiae  bis^rSliopl^ingrtbe  vieira'tliai 
there  exists  exactly  tlie  same  kind  of  aaalegy.ibetwden^nervet-foreeiitnd 
electricity!  ^  between  hcat^  i|ght]  sImL  maglieti$aa;t'.  He^thei^raiStitt 
inelites— ror>  we  slnmldi  iBtiier  si^»  iMMiiu^iJEsd}  aa  oaeitrly/eii^tijrafMDi. 
UaYe  ela|)«ded  since  he  made*  the  abovQ  ^temen^jtiisinotlal  fdlitmptOi 
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bftblo  that  ere  now  he  has  found  good  reasons  for  altering  i^— to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  active  principle  of  nerve  matter  sIb  a 
£brce  9ui  gmens. 

Longet  commences  the  part  of  his  book  on  Reprodnction  wftTi  aa 
introdnctorj  chapter  on  Spontaneous  Generation.  This  sabjeet^  a  few 
jears  back,  when  one  of  onr  countrymen  thought  he  had  disoovei^'  a 
means  of  creating  animals  by  an  electric  current,  would  haye  formed'  a 
good  theme  for  the  critic;  to  enter  upon  it  now,  however,  would  oi&lj 
be  wasting  the  time  of  our  readers.  The  chapter  oontaihs  an  adftu- 
rable  r^mime  of  the  question  as  it  now  stands,  and  may  be  refened 
to  with  advantage  by  those  oi  our  readen  who  feel  interested  in.  the 
subject. 

Our  author  enters  very  fitlly  into  the  question  of  reprodtietiott. 
He  examines  the  various  phases  which  it  presents  through  tHe 
whole  animal  serien.  beginning  with  the  lowest  types  at  the  botton  of 
the  scale,  where  it  takes  place  by  a  simple  scission  of  the  body^  and 
gradually  aseending  upwcurds  to  the  highest  forms  of  development^  in 
whom  generation  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  voluntary  oombftift- 
tion  of  different  sexes. 

\Vc  Bliall  now  briefly  notice  that  part  of  Longet's  treatise  wluch 
last  issued  from  the  press.  It  forms  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pages,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  function  of  di|(^ 
tion.  In  our  opinion  this,  the  last,  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  work.  The  subject  is  fully  investigated  in  aU  its  bearing^— so 
fbliy,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  anjpthing  Aiore 
than  a  meagre  abstract  even  of  a  portion  of  it ;  we  must  tlbereibte 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  o\\t  readers  dii^ectly  to  the  original. 

Our  author  begins  this  depaitment  of  his  work  by  di^ciibinff  the 
different  forms  of  digestive  apparatus  met  with  in  the  vluribus  ciasa^ 
of  animals,  commencing,  as  in  the  case  of  reproduction,  with  tUe  loWi^t^ 
and  gradually  ascending  the  scale  to  the  highest.  He  then  describe 
the  different  sorts  of  foods,  dividing  them  into  the  albuniinous,  site- 
charine,  oleaginous,  and  inorganic.  Next  considers  the  j^hysieal  changes 
they  respectively  undergo  during  the  digestive  process.  Lastly,  Ke 
examines  the  nature  and  chemical  properties  of  the  saliva,  gastric 
juice,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  pointing  out' how  it  is 
that  these  digestive  fluids  or  solvents  are  not  brought  into  acdoh  at 
every  stage  <^  digestion,  or  even  upon  each  kind  of  food ;  l^t  that  ona 
acts  only  upon  this,  another  only  on  that  aliment  For  exitmple,  he 
shows  how  the  saliva  attacks  amylaceous  and  not  albuminous  mattets, 
how  the  gastric  juice  dissolves  fibrin,  but  not  &t.  How  bile  a4?t9'oD 
oleaginous,  and  not  on  saccharine  substances.  Our  author  likewise 
indicates  that  the  mode  and  power  of  action  of  the  various  digestive 
secretions  are-  not  entirely  dejiendent  on  their  acid  or  alkaline  {»ror 
peorties,  but  upon  their  containingpeculiar  and  various  kinds  of  orgailio 
substances.  Tlius,  for  example,  he  has  been  able  to  prove  that  tie 
acidifying  of  the  alkaline  saliva  will  never  endow  it  5rith  th6 
digestive  powers  of   the  acid   gastric   juice,  nor   will   the  neutra- 
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lization  of  the  latter  enable  it  to  embrace  the  properties  of  the 
former. 

XoDget  bas  also  pointed  out  a  very  simple,  and  tberefoxe  useful, 
means  of  distioguishing  between  albumen  that  bas  been  digested 
from  tbat  whicb  has  merely  been  dissolved..  I^  £6e  example^  a  small 
quantity  of  grape  sugar  be  added  to  a  simple  solution  of  albumen,  and 
tben  the  sulpliate  of  copper  and  potash  test  be  employed,  for  its 
detection,  the  preaenc^  of  the  sugar  will  be  made  manifest  through  the 
reduction  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
if  grape  sugar  be  added  in  similar  quantity  to  a  solution  of  albumen 
that  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  same  teat  applied 
in  the  same  way  will  be  found  totally  inadequate  for  its  detection. 
The  mixture,  in  the  latter  case  will  at.  the  same  time  become  of  a 
beautiful  violet  colour.*  We  may  here  mention,  however,  an  impor- 
tant fact,  which  appean  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  author — 
namely,  that  digested  albumen  is  not  the  only  substance  which  pod- 
sesses  the  power  of  masking  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  giving  to  the 
mixture  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  a  fine  violet  hue.  Bernard 
has  pointed  out  that  gelatine,  and  Harley  that  casein  and  meta- 
olbumen,  possess  the  same  pro|>erty  in  a  high  degree. 

We  shall  now  biiefly  direct  the  attention  of  our  reader's  to  the 
sumraar}'  on  the  digestive  function  as  given  by  Funke.  It  need 
not' detain  us  long,  as  digestion  seems  to  be  a  study  to  which  Funke 
lias  not  specially  directed  his  own  researches.  He  says  that  all 
substances  that  are  soluble  in  acidulated  water  are  soluble  in  gastric 
juice.  By  this,  howei'er,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  tliat  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  identical  with  that  of  an  acid,  for  at 
p.  264  we  find  him  saying  that  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on 
protein  substances  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  ferment.  Our 
readei's  will  |}erhaps  understand  us  better  if  we  say  that  he  adopts 
Liebig*s  fermejitation  theory  of  digestion. 

It  is  well  known,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  all  kinds  of  food 
arc  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  some  passing  through  it — such,  for 
example,  as  &ts — without  undergoing  any  chemical  change;  othem, 
.igain,  l>eing  only  partially  transformed  there.  The  transformation 
of  starch  into  sugar,  too,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  ciliange 
which,  although  it  occurs  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  stomach,  is  not 
due  to  the  action  of  the  ffastric  juice,  but  to  the  swallowed  saliva. 
Bouchardat  and  Sandras  have  likewise  iK)inted  out  that  oane  is  con- 
verted into  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach;  and^  according  to  Funke,  this 
is  brought  about  neither  by  the  action  of  tlie  gastric  juice,  nor  by  tha^ 
of  the  swallowed  saliva,  but  by  some  element  of  the  food  taken  along 
with  the  sugar.  "  Which  it  is,  and  how  it  acts^  being  still  unknown." 
(p.  267.)  Frerichs  contradicted  the  statement  of  Bouchardat  and 
Sandras,  but  it  has  been  again  confirmed  by  Lehmann  and  Harley. 
The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  has,  moreo,ver,  shown  that  the  trans- 
formation of  cane  into  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach  is  not  due,  as  Funke 

*  Lonfet,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  154« 
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wid  that,  aftar  weeks  of  artifioial  digeatioB,  invMnilar  fihrea  wsraivqt 
entirely  diiwolved.  On  thia  point  our  antbor  mnarta  (p.  S&0)».(t!JtV 
althoogU  it  be  true  that  all  the  Gbree  of  a  pooce  of  mnde.  am  piofi 
completely  digested  in  tite  stomaek,  Bernard  is  neverti»l«>  wtftt^jft 
staling  that  none  of  thoui  are  diwdved  dnring  their  scgouni  thierr^..  i 

Fuuke  makes  a  statement  regarding  the  muscla  of  fish  wUfi^  ifc 
uust  be  acknowledged,  we  rend  vith  some  degree  of  surpru^— Mun^j* 
that  its  muscular  fibres  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  thaa  ti^gmii 
the  maiutiialia.  Ue  further  romarks  that  the  flesh  of  old  is  Mt  4p 
readily  iligestcd  as  that  of  young  animals.  These  views  an  ofifKiiHtt 
we  think,  to  tliosa  generally  received.  Fish,  with  the  excentipii  of 
salmon  and  a  few  others,  lias  generally  be«u  considered  aa  a  Mgn.  AoA ) 
Tea),  on  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  one.  Some  eubstauoe^  althoagfa  thqr 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time^  at*  still 
able  to  withstand  tho  action  of  the  gastric  jnice.  Among  thsM  mtf 
ha  meiitionctl  ehutic  tiasue,  hair,  horn,  vegetable  cellulose,  and  tfttnl 
Temels,  and,  according  to  Funke,  not  improbably  the  cells  of  cartilage. 
Gelatine,  again,  although  it  is  derived  from  cartilage,  is  speedi^  di<H 
aolveil  aud  trunsfomied  by  the  gastric  juice  iuto  peptone  (Looget). 

While  reading  tho  chapter  in  Fnuke'i  '  Physiology'  devoted  to  the 
oouxiJi^ratiou  of  the  biliary  function,  we  were  stnick  with  a  veiy 
rranarkable  paaesge  at  page  2T6,  where  ho  says  that  we  liave  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  bile,  during  its  temporary  stay  in  the  iate^iiud 
canal,  takes  any  share  in  the  digestive  proocsi*.  He  thinks,  niareonr, 
that  aa  bile  does  not  prenuiist  in  the  blood,  but  is  merely  secreted  from 
it  by  the  cells  of  the  liver,  and  as  it  is  not  reabsorbed  into  the  circa- 
latioD  with  its  constitntion  unchanged — the  blood  of  the  portal  Tnn 
oontaining  neither  the  acids  nor  the  colonting  matter  ot  the  bile — it 
is  highly  probable  that  bile  is  not  emitted  into  the  intestines  la  order 
to  take  a  share  in  the  function  of  digestion,  but  is  tliere  mei-elj-  aa  » 
secondary  product  (nebenproduet)  of  the  hepatic  blood-fbrmatiou. 
Further,  according  to  our  author,  it  would  appear  that  aflsr  tho  bilu 
faaa  been  modified  in  the  intestines — without,  however,  taking  part  in 
the  digestive  process — it  is  tetuined  to  the  general  circulation  in  order 
to  perform  a  part  in  the  metamoqihosis  of  tissne.  Few,  we  tliinlr. 
will  be  at  present  inclined  to  adopt  this  novel  view  of  the  biliary 
function.  It  is  hut  a  theory  Lnilt  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  hypo- 
thesis; and,  aa  such,  is  more  likely  to  rMse  an  evanescent  amile  than 
a  persistent  reflection.     We  feel  almost  inclined  to  return  upon  Funke. 
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aff  regat<ibl  Jk^  iHle,  a  reiuark  wbich  lie  has  niade  ujioii  Bernard — 
namely,  that  he  totally  misundcvHtands  the  natnre  ami  im|)oi*tance  of 
digefltion.*  The  reeent  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  having 
clearly  shown  tbaf  when  bile  is  absent  from  Uio  intestines,  few  fats  are 
Absorbed  into  the  general  ciixjalation.  And  still  more  recently,  Marcet 
has  pointed  out  that  bile  acts  by  emulsioning  the  &tty  acids  of  our 
fbod.  Longet  has  adoptctl  the  general  Tiew,  that  the  bile  plays  an 
important  paH  in  the  digestivo  process; 

Quitting  the  interesting  subject  oi  digestion,  fViuke  next  directs  bis 
attention  to  the  function  of  respiration.  fiUrd  eotninences  this  subject 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Histology  of  th^*  Lungd^  When  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  he  takes  bo  ncltice  whatever  of  the 
epithelium  liniiig  the  air  cells;  and,  if  wemay  judge  from  his  silence, 
toe  names  of  Runey,  Clarke,  and  Hall  must  be  equally  unknown  to 
him..  On  commencing  the  |)eru8al  of  his  remttrks  bpoii  the  chemistry 
of  respiration,  we  fi)und  him  recognising  the  fiiot  that  the  whole  process 
of  nutrition  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  o^ygeb  by  the  blood,  and 
couseqtiently  ex|>ected  to  find  him  keeping  pace  wttb  the  litemture  of 
the  day.  But,  alas!  we  ai'e  sorry  to  say  that  he  still  pertina6ioiisly 
holds  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  oxygen  entetitig  tnto  no  chemical 
combinations  with  the  constituents  of  t£e  blood.  We  would  therefm^ 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  peruse  an  artide  upoti  that 
suiigect  which  api)eared  In  this  Journal  in  1856,  where  he  will  find  it 
proven  by  direct  exixeriment,  that  no  sooner  has  this  oxygen  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillariies  than  it  commences  to 
enter  into  chemical  combinations  with  various  constituents  of  the 
blood,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  part  tliey  are  to  play  in  thd 
process  of  nutrition. 

It  was  Our  intention  to  have  reviewed  our  author^s  remarks  on  ti)e 
nervous  system ;  bat  having  already  expended  all  the  space  allotted  to 
us  for  this  review,  we  must  delay  the  conisideration  of  the  rest  of  the 
voliune  until  we  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ini  conjunction  with 
some  affiliated  work. 

In  conclnsiou,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to- otir  readers  the 
perusal  of  Longet*s  and  Fttnke*s  treatises  on  physioiogy;  and  at  the 
same  time  inform  them,  thai  although  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
criticise  Funke*s  work  rather  severely  on  one  Or  tw^  points,  we  have 
not  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  it.  On  the  Contrary,  ^9^  freely  acknow- 
ledge that  its  perusal  has  been  to  ns  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasui'e  and 
pix>fit.  And  we  think  that  if  its  author  be^ws'  a  little  more  care 
upon  the  next  edition,  his  work  will  not  feSL  to  acqtdre  a  very  high 
place  among  the  text-books  on  physioh)gy. 

•  "  Btirnard  wclchcr  ttbcrluivpt  Xalar  und  Btdentaiig  <l€r  M<a»verd«iiung  gUu/IieU 
Terkcnnt,"  p.  2t2. 
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Lectures  an  the  Diseases  qf  Womm.  By  Gha&w  'Ws9T,  M^  <«  0l]i»v 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  Part  II.  Dieeaaee  of  the  Owuies^ 
<fcc. — Londcniyl^di^    pp.247* 

Within  the  period  he  mentioned,  Dr.  "West  has  ^11  i^fnd  abfylfblfiBlsJh 
his  promise^  and  g^^en  to  ^e  profession  his  riewd  on  t^os^  vaH4iiei'  of 
female  diseases  which  were  omitted  in  his  former  Yblume.  Otir  i^^tclera 
will  remember,  doubtless,  the  faTotirable  opinion  we  expfressedof  thai 
Tolume;  and  wo  are  happy  to  state  that  our  judgment  has  be^'fbiiY 
confirmed  by  a  pcrosal  of  the  present.  To  a  singularly  eiJijr  lia 
pleasant  style,  Dr.  West  adds  a  lucidity  of  arrangement  ..witfamit 
pretence,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  which  must  necessaifly  malii^ 
him  a  favourite  with  his  readers;  whilst  he  exhibits  Jtoeh ^ ' ca):;^!  ^ 
aroidance  of  exaggerated  statements,  and  such  a  sober  care'iii  tukiltiij^  - 
deductions,  that  confidence  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.    " 

The  first  subject,  occupying  the  two  first  lecttires,  is  whaf  liaa  beiti:' 
latterly  termed  pelvic  abscess,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  ^e  VrW£de 
appendages  and  the  cellular  tissue;  and  although  there  is  notMif^  dcfW;  ' 
yet  what  was  scattered  before  is  here  collected,  witb  valuable  additfdtia'' 
from  Ih:.  West's  own  experience,  so  as  to  present  a  vety.  wdi^islfk  ' 
account  of  this  frequent  and  troublesome  disease.     The  ti'eiiiiiifeut.ty^^ 
leeches,  poultices,  &c.,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  otir  owA  ei]peHehpe» 
and  also  Dr.  West's  cautious  advice  about  puncturing  thfe  tuttdirr.*  * 
There  is  a  short  but  graphic  account  of  peri-uterine  hiemaAoci^/eiii- 
trasting  it  with  the  inflammatory  pelvic  tumours. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  leHutjss  dni 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  ^vfe.tdiow  of 
no  better  essay  on  the  subject — ^none  so  good  ia  so  short  a  sjpaoer 
The  author  commences  with  ovaritis,  and  very  propesly  bji-a  oaft*  - 
fessiou  of  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  ou  the  Butffaot ;  ihm 
he  gives  the  pathology,  such  as  we  know  it,  of  the  disease,  th^  9ytB/p* 
toms  which  it  induces;  and  lastly,  the  lyeculiarities  of  chroiiio'iiifiiito^ 
mation  of  the  <jvary.     We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  West  that  ndimy  of 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  supjwsed  to  indicate  ah  $bfl|9^iiiii,t<^  , 
or  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  these  organs  are  rather  neiualgio  m  '■ 
their  character  j  but  we  do  not  quite  concur  in  his  optnioai&ai  it  ja 
80  very  difficult  to  curei     Ohloroform  alone,  or  dilorofomi  aad:  c^  ■ 
camphor  liniment  with  belladonna,  and  tbe  tincture  of  aconite,  ava'lhe 
remedies  of  which  Dr.  West  speaks  moat  finvourably.         -^  V  <• !  t<. > 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  ovunan  tumoon^  iBr.i-Wflal^  • 
following  Mr.  Paget'a  aixangement,  divides  them  into  1^  simpla  qjBtB|;'l 
2,  compound  oi*  proliforous  cysts;  3,  alveolar  or  colloid  ojntv;  8qd^»<: 
cutaneous  or  fat  cysts;  and  upon  each  subject  we  find  aeckurate -vsd  .' 
sufficient  i)athological  information.  Of  the  two,  we  prefer  Dr.  WWtVu 
theory  as  to  the  formation  of  cysts  fscm  the  Graafian  Tenolk,  -td 
8cau2onrs.  As  regaixla  the  possibility  of  a  single  cyst  becomiii§^  «  * 
compound  one,  Dr.  West  observes:  ^  ^     ■  ■■.. 
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"  Mj  belief,  though  I  cannot  adduce  absolute  proof  of  its  correctness,  is, 
that  such  a  change  may  take  place,  and  that  a  cvst  originally  barren  maj 
become  proliferous ;  that  its  continuing  simple  is  rather  a  happy  accident  than 
a  condition  ou  the  permanence  of  which  we  can  reckon  with  any  ^certainty.'* 
(p.  720 

In  this  we  quite  concur,  and  so  far  as  a  long  clinical  observation 
de3erve9  the  character  of  proof,  we,  Jiave  had  proof  of  it 

Of  415  cases.  Dr.  West  finds  that  the  right  ovary  alone  was  affected 
in  201 ;  the  left  in  148;  and  both  in  66  cases;  and  he  has  shown  that 
the  disease  may  occur  before  Mrcffnancy  but  afler  umrriage,  dming 
pregnancy^  and  afler  delivery.  It  nas  been  our  lot  to  see  one  case  of 
pregnancy,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  both  ovaries. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  what  is  the  course  and  tendency  of  these 
tumours,  we  are  told  that  some — we  fear  but  few — may  be  absorbed, 
or  at  least  remain  stationary;  that  othens  may  be  evacuated  through 
the  fallopian  tubc«  vagina,  or  intestinal  canal,  or  into  the  pexitoneiad 
cavity.  Many,  the  greater  number  probably,  persist,  and  undergo  the 
various  changes  so  fjuuiliar  to  us  in  ovarian  dropsy,  and  of  which  Dr. 
West  has  given  an  admirable  description ;  ultimately  proving  &ta], 
either  by  pressure  upon  other  organs,  or  by  gradually  undermining  the 
health..  The  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  consist  in  diBOrdered 
functions,  or  pain,  effects  of  mechanical  pressure,  or  general  cachexia; 
with  certain  accidents  or  results  of  attempts  at  reliefl 

We  Bt^ngly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  section  on  the  diagnosis 
of  these  tumours.     With  the  following  remarks  we  fully  a^pcee: 

'VThe  difficvUiM  which  we  encounter  in  the  duttnosia  of  tumours  of  the  - 
ovary  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  srowth  and  the  situation  that  it  occu- 
pies.  Sq  long  as  it  remains  principally  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  for 
the  most  part  yields  but  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  even  though  its  con: 
tents  should  be  entirely  fluid,  and  it  may  then  be  haid  to  distinguish  betweeii 
it  and  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the  broad  Ugament,  or  between  it  and  a 
fibrous  tumour  df  the  womb,  or  the  retroflected  uterus  itself,  especiaiiy  if  tlie 
organ  is  enbrged  by  preflumoy.  When  the  growth  has  ascended  into  the 
abdomen,  the  distended  bladder,  the  prej;nant  utenis,  the  enlaigeaent  pro- 
duced by  ascites,  by  tumours  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  by  tumours  of  other  organs, 
as  the  hvcr,  spleen,  omentum,  or  mesentery,  present  90  many  separate  sources 
of  error,  agamst  which  we  need  be  oh  our  guard ;  whilst  last  of  all.  the 
caution  is  not  superfluous  which  warns  us  to  be  on  oor  jguard  asainst  imaginary 
tumours,  such  as  are  produced  by  flatus  in  the  intestines,  or  by  m  it  the  hitegu- 
ments  or  loading  the  onientun,  or  a^nst  these  ertill  more  unheal  swellings 
which  hBV«  no  existenoe  at  all  save  in  the  disdrAcred  fancy  of  the  patient." 
(p.  106.) 

Or,  Dr.  West  might  huve  added,  those  phentmii  l^rweUings  which  are  dae 
to  none  of  the  {Hreeading  causesy  and  which  dMajppear  under  ohlordbrm. 
That  in  many  cases  the  dkignoeb  will  beeasjr  if  Dr.  West's  direotiona.  ' 
are  kept  in  mind  ia  true,  bat  aome  caaea  will  provv  asoxe  pacale  we 
are  sore,  and  indeed  this  is  proved  by  some  of  the  invtanoes  gi^'vn  by 
Dr.  Wert. 

Dr.  West^  tiieiapemtioal  diviaon  of  offtrno  dropsies  is  admirable;  ■ 
these  ace,  1,  Oaaes  which  maybe  let  akme;  2,  Caites  whichmttfl  be  let  ' 
alone;   and  3,  Cases  juslifying  or  ahsahudy  regMrisig  tMOst/erenci^ 
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Hap])T  the  practidonier  who  has  the  senae  io  recogw^  ii^  iiXoe  ^le.  j^wo 
first  classes  of  cases ;  not  that  we  mean  that  ohadlate^  jiottang  is.  to  be 
done,  aa  many  inconyeniences  may  -be  removed  u  |KX&aible,  jbut-  the 
tumour  is  not  to  be  experimented  tipoh — **  Quitta  nbn  mouawi'* 

We  do  not  gather  tnat  Dr.  West  haa  any  faith  more  than  oHDrreelves 
in  the  power  of  mtxUcine,  iatenml  or  external,  in  th^  reinthral  'or  eten 
diminution  of  these  tumonra.  It  mm&t  be  our  olject  that  iixej  "b^'not 
irritated. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  regarda  tapping  aa  mo^c  ^han  a  teni|>m*ary 
-.retnedy,  although  in  aome  few  case^  the  cyst  does  not  Ifefili'*"  nh'd '<klr 
general  impression  iit^  that.it  merely  postpones  ihe  PMl  tennniatiM^hi 
tiie  best  caaes,  whilst  in  the  worst  H  may  hasten  it  t>r.  W^^bdn- 
siders  in  detail  th6  various  modifications  of  this  operatitnk  Sf^eh  hli\e 
been  projiosed,  such  as  tight  bandaging,  subcutan^ns  jiatictut^j  pHh^- 
tm*e  per  Tiginam,  keeping  the  cyst  empty  or  opcin,-  abd  thb  etnf>Ioy- 
ment  of  medicated  injections.  Ke  does  not  seem  tb  havi 'nitnfli'ctiiTffi- 
dence  in  the  first  four  of  these  plans ;  u^wn  the  fifth,  iodti^  injijctidcrs, 
he  has  entered  into  full  details.  After  quoting  the  experience  of 
others,  he  adds  eight  cases  of  his  own.  ■  No  case  proved  fatal,  and  in 
three  there  was  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Three  of  the  cases 
were  cured  as  re^aixls  the  first  cyst ;  in  one  tbei«  was  ^  po^Ue  reter- 
dation;**  in  another,  *' marked  retardation  ^^  in  one, '^slight' improve- 
ment;" and  in  two,  "no  benefit."  But,  as  Dr.  Wedt  imkiestly 
observes,  if  these  cases  are  too  few  to  jtistify  any  deekkidU  oonoKision, 
they  at  least  shoiv  grouild  for  a  more  extended  trial '  He  is  deeidedly 
02>posed  to  the  use  of  very  strong  solutions^  and  to  j)onnittiiig  them  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  cyst.  .  «  -  i 

There  i^mains  still  for  consideration  the  one  gr^at\reitiedy  akk^ut 
which  opinions  are  so  much  divided — yiz.,  ovariotoiliy,'iCiid  on  this  we 
diall  let  Dr.  West  speak  for  himself:  .    ."  S 

"  Some  points,  indeed,  must  be  left  unsettled ;  but  still  thete  app^air^  to  me 
to  be  ground  sufficient  for  some  conclusion,  and  that  I  fear  must  be  unfarour- 
.  ahlo  to  tlie  performance  of  ovariotomy."  '  -    . '       i     j  T. 

And  for  these  reasoua :  "         ,  "''^^ 

•  •    "1st,  The  rate  of  mortality  from  the  qpcyatiou  does  ^ot  ^i>€ar^1]«  in 
'Course. of  diminutioUft.as  t%  Ji;cs\;^lt  of . acbuijDulated  expepcmse  ana ^mc^^ 
rfdex^ity  gainj^  by  its  fre4ncnt  repetilion;  2ndly,  TJnhtis'  liro^'  dpWiitlcifiW  in 
whiph  aqvthiiui  like  .the  same  rate  of  mortality  occurs,  if  Is  sbiArMt  aAttitoible 


ferehccy  are  the  very  o9^e»  that  yield  i^  successes  on  which  itJia^beenspiL^t 
to'  eatablish  .^he . Jiaerits^  of  pvaijotomy.    It  is .  proved  to  be  rpry '  liawttous 
.  indcqdin  ihj^  ypungj  it  is  }?elieved  by  some  very  corapetCnf  surg^cAiir^'  be 
attended  by  so  iQticli  ^Angeir  in  thosc.past  the  middle  period  6f  lif<&;  Ifaat^'lhey 

tave  proposed  to  regard  the  operation  as  counterindicaicd  in  altwciiMBtwbo 
ave  exceeded  the  age  of  forty-five  years.    The  oompoond  cyst^,  tie  evftts  with 
^ 'solid  matter;  the  inali^na^t,  the  quasi-mali^^nant  crowths— ^th(^^  m  ^ort, 
■  -whose  rste  of  progress  is  commonly  most  rspid^  vhidiare  the  viostbnr^^naome 
to  the  patient,  are  attended  by  the  greatest  suiffering  and  admit  of  thekast 
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palliat  ion  by  other  means,  arc  precisely  the  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  shrinks 
ii^bst  front  m'^riotbthy.  In  the  table  drawn  up  b>' Mr.  HunipUre^^,  who  hini- 
hM  is  a^  bch^ocfito!  ef •  the  oporation,  oases  of  this  descriotipa  ji^ded  wkeu 
ojicrutcd  ott,i  19  deaths  t.o  w  rcoovoric^.;  in  mj  ovfjx  table,  acduccd  froni  a 
i-athcr  larger  coUectipn.of  jfacts,  5Q  .d^tha  Ip  62  rQC^overies.  3rdly,  Kot  onlV 
19  iho  operation  so  liazardous  in  those  verj^/  ca^^  where  it  is  really  most  call^ 
fo^,  that  many  surgeons  shrink  then  froni  itir  performance ;' but  even  in 
instances  that  may  be  selected  as  the  mostfatonrablfe,  We  hAvfe  no  sore  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  our  prognosis  as  to  itij  iisue.*'^  (p.  173.) 

We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse  Dr.  West's  judgment  in  thi« 
matter,  and  wo  cannot  help  hoping  that  an  improved  diagnosis,  hy 
cnubliug  us  to  select  the  more  suitable  cases,  wil Head  to  a  diminished 
mortality.  Dr.  West's  investigations  of  the  snbject  at^  ho  detailed, 
and  elaborated  with  such  laudable  .care,  that  they  demand  most  re- 
^}iec^ful  attention  from  all  who  are  called  to  treat  snch  affections. 

The  remainiog  portion  of  the  volume  has  its  peculiar  interest ;  but 
our  limits  only  allow  us  to  commend  the  whole  to  the  cat^ul  attention 
of  the  reader. 


Review  IX. 

QCiwres  iTOrihase  ;  Texte  Grec,  en  grande  partie  hiedit,  coUationne  mr 
A»  Manusaiis,  traduit  pour  la  premidre /ois  en  Frangaift :  avec  une 
Inirodtiction,  de$  Notes,  des  Tables  et  des  Planches.  Par  les  Doc- 
teors  BuSdBMAKBK  et  Darekbebo. — Paris,  Imprim^  par  Autori- 
sation  du  Gouverneraent  il  rimprim6rie  Imp6riale.  Tome  I., 
1851,  pp.  Ix.  et  693;  tome  II.,  1854,  pp.  xii.  et  924;  tome  III., 
1858,  pp.  xxviii.  et  724. 

The  Works  of  Oribasius;  the  Greek  Text,  partly  hitherto  unpulKshed, 
corrected  hy  ilie  collation  of  MSS.,  translated  for  the  first  time  into 
French :  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables,  and  Plates,  By  Dr. 
BussGHAKEB  and  Dr.  Dabembeog. 

Just  ten  years  ago  (April,  1849)  we  gave  a  short  aooonnt  of  Dr. 
Daremberg's  j)rojected  *  Bibliothdque,'  or  collection  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  medical  writers.  The  plan  was  at  that  time  suspended,  iu 
consequence  of  the  political  and  social  embarrassments  whieh  then 
prevailed  in  France;  and,  indeed,'  the  diffictilties  that  have  arisen  to 
thwart  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  discourage  any  ordinary  editor.  But  Dr.  DareAiberg  is  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  zeal  and  perseverance;  and  aqcordingly,  after 
re)>eated  applications  to  successive  Ministers  iov  their  ^issistance,  and 
afler  repeated  dDsa|>pointments,  in  consequencfr  of  the  overtJhrow 
either  of  a  ministry  or  a  government,  he  hto  at  last  bad' the  satisfaotion 
of  seeing  the  work,  which  was  coininenced  under  the  atispiee^  df  Louis 
Philippe,  completed  (or^t  least  in  afair  w^y  of  beifijjconn)lctedj)**par 
autoiisation  du  Grouvernement  k  rjipipafn^ie^Ippgri^lje.'     ' 

But  the  progusos  of  the  '  Bibljoth^qilJE^ '  ,iro;9i.  its.^pojijnen^et^en^  to 
its  partial  <JompletiaD,  deserves  to,  be  'related  vatber  moi^^  j^.d|ejtail; 
both  because  of  itil  HteMry  hnpociaiiee^  And<al9Q<|beQfMi9e.^^jry^the 
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peonliar  jifiereMes ft' emlubite  ifom  out'  i^mA  Ji^^iuli mQioM<tf»s^ 
do«ling rimiUr nadbrtakii^  It  WM  ^  ftr  ^baA  «»  IM3<$Ut«Hi 
years  ago  I)  ibat  Cr.  I>arBmbeig,  who  iras.  atoea4j.fev«wteWy^  ku^wa 
by  his  iQaogiunJ  diflaevtaitaQii  oo,  Qaka*4  knowledge.  oC  t^  .nenraofc 
flystem,  oonoeiv^  tiie  idea  of  puUiaUog  *  coJleetioEi  ai  .th»  tmcimM 
i>ie<lical  wnieny  more  oompifihenfiivB  tkao-KiUm'^i;  «Qd  ipoi«  cansftiDy 
exeouiecL.  AfVnr  ooAsultii^  MM*  LiUr6  wd  Andrai^  by  "wboaa  t^ 
plan  was  favourably  Feoeived,  h^  an^^  ^  the  Minister  of  PoliKe 
Instmoiiot^  wluob  post  waa  then  £Ued  by  M.  YiUoBiaiii;  andaiUa 
i-eqnest  sabmitted  to  bim  a  plan  of  the  work,  which  received  his  nffiiBHil 
approbatkin,  November  ^Stb,  ISU^  lie  was  tiiea  aeni  by  the  Fveach 
Goverament  on  a  aissioii  to  GeEOMUiy  to  exaa^jwe  M8S.  retoing^t* 
the  work ;  much  in  tbie  eaiiMe  way  as  Diete  jbad,  with  a  SNttUar  ^luttd^ 
visited  nest  4>f  the  gceat.  Sunopeitfi  Ubrarits  ai)  the  expeBae  of  ihfe 
Prasaiaa  Oovemmttt.  After  his  wbam,  in  1846^  at  ike  «qi»ta6  «f 
a  fresh  Minister,  he  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Aeademy  of  Insosipfciani 
and  the  Academy  of  Medicine^  both  of  which  learned  SiKabiim.taK^ 
presaed  theirappcobation^andreoanunendedit  to  the  &VQaiaUa  nottoa 
of  the  Government.  He  was  in  oonaequenoe  sent  on  a  litoary  misMiii 
to  this  conntvy^  where  he  visited  the  principal  libraries  at  Lcttdoiit 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  On  the  22nd  of  Febmary,  l^iS,  he  naoeiarod 
an  official  assurance  l^t  the  Government  would  assist  his  work  by 
bearing  part  of  the  expense.  *^  But  on  the  morrow,"  says  b^  "  many 
other  hopes  besidea  mine  were  overturned."  However,,  iosrarda  tka 
end  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  appUcal^on.to  atkoAat 
Minister,  the  Repabikan  GoYemmeBit  authoriaed  the  printia^tof  his 
edition  of  Oribasius  at  the  National  (no  Wger  the  jBosihj)  *  press* 
In  the  early  part  of  1849  he  paid  a  second  visit  t«»  £c^laA4>  bt  fomc* 
pany  with  I>r.-Bussemaker,  more  especially  kit  the  pttfpose^  of  tiaUataig 
a  MS.  of  Orihasiufl  in  the  library  of  St.  JohnV  CoUc^,  OatnborMee^'^ 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ae»t  by  tbs.G^^eianr 
ment  to  visit  the  libraries  in  Italy.  In  1851  the  official  pcomise*of 
assistance  was  once  aMte  ratified^  and  the  fiist  volume  of  hwtWMpk 
appeared^  /.       ..  w 

Among  the  kurga  nnmber  t>f  writeira  to  ba  cwwyiehflpded  im  lui 
<  BibUoH^ne^*  it  was  *  matter  of  oonpaxatively  little  impoHaMe 
which  author  abottld  be^  published  first;  and  aficoctliv^ly  Hiv^Datam^ 
berg  was  indnosd  to  comawuce  with  OribMua  by  hiasseaii^:  wahk 
Dr.  Bussemaker,  who  had  already  pubtished  a  psirtioa  ai  this  WttitevSi 
imtcupal  work,  and  wbo  was  thtts  occufMed  with  prtfAoag  a  Kom^te 
edition  of  it.  (Tomai  p.  v.)    Upo»tha  whole,  we  H^nk  the  oh^me 

jTT*"*  *  ^^^^  j«*iciw»  one*  Tho«(|^  Ld^  kiwwn  t^  the  mcdksd 
w«W  than  Hippoefatca,  Gal<m,  Dioaomdes,  Aretieus,  and  OeWm^^mmd 
t«««tore  perhapa  kea  gauetaUy  interesting,  tUa  writei'swarkaaM  mndt 
•<w«  tarely  ^pciet  with*  and  also  odffinr  nueh  ^nMker  (^)portmiiMe&^tha 
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ioiprbveiiMni  of'tiM^ieitby  tliepnblkatlon  >^fnvua»nm  inedited  pft»- 
mg^  4»&:^  fnMH  M&6.  whiok  bad  never  been  exa&iii&dd,  BuA  before 
wfiii^  a^iytMBg'ttittrs  «boat  ^e  mabnepiii  which  Dn.  BuflBemaker  and 
Dawttbctt^  hare  «t»ettted  their  task;  perhafA  we  may  as* well  gite  a- 
Icnr  jMrtioolars  ^of  Onbaaiue  hima^;  and  m  the  ^ton  (bj  what 
to  HB  a  strange  o9€9«ighty)  have  omitted  all  notice  cff  his 
hbiovf,  we  shall  haive  recovrte  to  Dr.  Williau  Smith's 
^DvrtSo&arf  of  Greek  abd  Koisaa  Biogiwpky,^  which  contains  a 
eoletably  foil  aooowat  of  a  lifi^  more  than  ttsuallf  eventfal  and  into- 


OribasMswae  bovn  eitiier  at  Sardes  or  Perganrae^  probabljr  about 
A^n.  ^^2d.  He  bekio|;ed'to  a  respeolable  family,  leceii^d  a  good  pr»- 
Ihotnany  edseation,  and  early  acquired  a  gieat  pvofeesional  ref  jutation. 
H#  beoMM  aeqnainted  with  the  Emperor  Johan  before  he  ascended 
thetktoiie,  aiid  was  almost  the  only  person  to  wfaena  the  yonug  prince 
mpaiited  tfa#  seeret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He  acconi- 
paaiiedJuyan  into  Gatil,  jlV.  355,  and  it  wasabont  this  time  that,  at 
Ida  cotfiaaaad,  be  began  the  compilation  of  his  principal  medical  work. 
Her  is- sappoeed  to  have  been  in  some  way  instromental  in  raising 
Jofian  to  ^e  throne,  a.d.  361,  and  was  sa  eonsequenoe  appointed 
Qnamiai  of  ConstanUoople,  and  sent  on  a  missiook  to  Delphi  to  en- 
4m»OKKt  to  restore  the  oracle  of  Apollo^  He  aocompaaied  the  Emperor 
m  Mb  ejq^edattion  against  the  Fersians^  and  was  with  him  at  the  time 
9i  his  death,  a.I).  36^  By  the  sueceedittg  Emperors  he  was  banished 
fretn  Oonstantinople,  his  |»operty  was  confiscated^  and  he  was  erem  in 
dangerjflf  his  li5B»  The  cause  of  his  disgraoe  is  not  known,  but  we  may 
coojqctvire  tintt  he  had  made  himself  obnoxion%  either  in  the  discharge 
of'hiS'dutiea  as  Qmestor,  or  by  his  enmity  against  the  Ohristians*  In 
hiB  aadle,  €h&mam  exhibited  prooft  both  ^  his  fortitude  send  of  his 
medical  «hiU,.attd  is  said  to  have  gained  such  inflaenee  and  esteem 
among^  the  **  baiharian  Kings**  (as  they  are  called),  that  he  becaiae 
ime-of  their  pnncipal  men,  while  the  common  people  looked  upon  him 
4ie  almost  k  god.  It  is  supposed  that  his  banishnent  did  not  last  many 
years.  After  his  return  he  married  a  lady  of  good  feunily  and  foitune^and 
had  l>y  Jmt  fettr*cMdree^  one  of  whom  was  piobab^  hat  sen  BoslathiuB, 
i6r'Wliase'nse>aiid  at  whose  request  he  made  an  abridgmeMtof  his  prim* 
«ipfli  aaedibal  work,  which  is  still  extant*  He  ala»  had- Us  property 
vostoredi  ooi^of  the  pnblie  treasury,  and  'lited  to  a  good  okL  age,  as  he 
w»s  alive  as  Ikte  as  thef  ysor  8d$. 

Of  the>|isrMMiial  Qhanieter  o^  Oribaiios  we  know  little  or  ho^hinff ; 
Imt'it  is  clear  that  he  was  much  attached  tQ  Pagaalsm  and  <to  the 
heaihsn  -phikMOj^y.  He  Was  an  intimate  fiMid^of  EnnapniB^' who 
ittusctsd  in  hia  *  Vitte  Phikisophorina  et  SephiaUutam''  4n  •s«eeunt  of 
kla  life^  in^  wMoh  he  praises  him  vety-  faigidyv  -He>  wiui  the  author 
^  several  woiics,  of  whidi  we  pooMss  thiie^  that  are  <ge«erslly  ooft- 
ode^odito .begsnnine — vis^y  1*  Tho^Xuvof^w^ai 'Xor^iecaik, VoUecta Hedi- 
einalie^  sottietiibai  called  'E^^^Mn/r^i/SXety  firom  its'  coosistilrg  of 
seventy  (or  seventy-two)  books;  %  llie  Sy^'oif'tc,  Syruw^f  consisting  of 
nine  books,  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius ;  and  \  The  Ju^wi^itna^  De 


{adk  raralnlibu9i  in  four  booka^.iuldirees^d  tpluq  IHend  i}iuiaphl«.  n^M 
ffi  the  first  of  these  that  is  iia>r  beii^  tpn^bUshod.  by  DrCSn^lOiiMitM^ 
and  IXaremWg,  iM^to  this  we.wiUooufoie  oqnolM^^  MA 

.  ,  It  contains  Uttle  origiaal  matUr,  but  i^  a .  jndioipna v<Ni|]ecti0ltiri$C 
e^ractB fromOakq  and  Pioacojidi^Si' and  other. wnl^^^  frhmt^wegkn 
are  no  Lpnger  extant.  It  had  become  •  acaroe^  on ;  i^eoonnt;  ^  it^  •  <bolk9 
as  early  a^  the  time  of  Paulus  ^gineta,  in  the  i^QTenth  Oc  ^^ii^ttli 
century.  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  ninth  ooninry  ^^ibniiiii' 
the  following  ceotury,  though  Haly  Abbas  vas  awar^  oC  its  0 wteoee^ 
be  aay9  he  had  never  seen  more  than  one  book  ontiof  ithe^aenesKtjl 
)(ore  than  jb^f  of  the  work  is  now  loi^ .  and  *  (with  |«i^)ea|>(iO  ptm^ 
tjcal  medicine)  the  n^ost,  Taluable  and  interesting' po^Cma  -The 
state  of  the  Greek  text  before  t^. present  edition  nia[f'^(hnefljr- 
noticed,  and  we  will  at  the  same;  time  mention  the^amouiitrjof!  hiih6fto 
ut^pul^lished  books  and  fragments  which  are  now  for  thei  fifstr  time^ 
brought  to  light.  The  first  fifteen  books  were  published.  )>|r#fattltiial 
at  Aioscpw,  in  1808^  but  with  the  omission  of  all  the.  paaqsigeartiilfen 
from  Galen,  Dioscondes,  and  Bufas,  as  these  were  already  fto^befadnd 
in  the  published  editions  of  the  works  of  those  writers.  Aa,iibpvei7e«ii 
the  present  editor  have  undertaken  to  publish  the  work,  o^  .Oribaeini^t 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it,  all. these  ^KOTagefi 
have  veiy  properly  been  restored  to  their  respective  pkd^  W«tfa($bei 
important  exception  of  the  whole  of  the  eleventh^  twelfth,  and  Ihj?^: 
teenth  books,  which,  being  simply  a  transcript  of  tlie  des^ptive  .^ext} 
of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  are  omitted  altogethisr..T.fOC> 
the  sixteenth  book  a  short  fragment  is  published  for  the.fii^^time«r*' 

With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  sixteen  /b0efc%  it  V9i^ 
be  enough  to  state  generally  that  the  first  four  treat  of  thei/dilSfireni' 
kinds  of  food;  the  fifth,  of  drioks;  the  sixt^,  of  exercises  and^gyfm^. 
nasties;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  of  bloodletting,  pnrgingi'imd. lather 
eviacuations;  the  ninth  and  tenth,  of  climate,  localities,  hftthiiy  and 
other  external  remedies;    the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  <tbirteetitb>  -of, 
materia  medipa;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  of  simple. mediojnes .and' 
their  properties;  and  the  sixteenth,  of  compound  medicinea.!.'  The; 
seventefsntiv  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  4tppear!!to>be- 
entirely  lost.     Sixteen  chapters  belonging  to  the .  twentynfirfftt  afid 
twenty-second  books  (treating  of  general  physiolc^,  ai»d  of  1^  fmetiOfei 
of  generation,)  arepubli^ed  for  the  first  time.    These  are;^c»liawed  hj: 
forty-fiv;ech»ptei'3,  which  are  evidently  in  confusion  and  out  of  their 
proper  pl^^jand-or^er,  and  which  treat  ofhygidne,  general  pathology 
and  sjmtoinatologiyv  a&4  physiology.   Dietz  considered  all  these.to  beloDg 
to  ihe  twejQ,(yi>first  and  t^wepty-secoDd  bockes  but.  the  present  iediti»» 
(for  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  convincing,)  have  pre- 
fetred  styling  Ih^  extracts  fi-<^ln  ixnccrtdi'h,  books:  they;  haVe  neVec. 
before  been  published.     The  .tweniy-tbird  book. is  lost.     The  iwenty*- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  "books^  treating  of  descriptive  aBatom)r,-hi^ 
been  publishod  twice  "bofor^  but  are  here  i-eproduced  in  a  corrected 
and  somewhat  enjkrged  form.     One  of  the  happiest  disooveries  nsade 
by  the  editors  was  the  finding,  at  Heidelberg,  a  MS.,  which  thcy^halh^" 
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b^u  abl0  to  pfrove  to  be  the  origmftlfr6m  Whkfr^ail  the  otfe^  ciistxtig 

All  the  boc4»  fhim  thte  twenty-abeth  to  the  foWy-tkW  |(both  :ih-^ 
eUisi v«,)  have  diBapptared.  The  ferty^fcmr^  book,-  %hkih'  related  to 
nbsce&ses  and  tumours,  and  lA'hich  fitnshesifhe  third  Tolutn^  of  the  neir 
edition,  liad  proviowlj'  been  xmbli^hcdbjr 'Cardinal  Miit  ih  the  fbtirth 
Tolttiiie  of  his^  Gia.ssici  Auctores/  dccy  with  the  omission  of  all  th^ 
extracts  from  Ga)eh.  It  had  also  b^n  reprifited  as  an  inatigural  dii^ 
serti\tioii  for  his  inedical  degree  at  Oh)ttkigen  by  Dr.  Bnssemak^h' 
It  U  now  roproditoed  in  an  enlarged  and  corrected  foite;  indeed  9^ 
mvch  improFod,  thiat  Dr.  Bussetnaker^s  former  edition  (though  byn^ 
m^aus  a  despicable  peiiormance,)  is  not*  even  alluded  to;  ad  if  it  wei^' 
quite  Unworthy  of  being  kept  in  remembranbe.  ' 

With  rtspeot  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work,  we  will  merely 
stftt«  tlmt  nothing  is  extant  after  the  fbriy-ninth  bodk,  with  the  est^ 
ception  lof  a  few  Ihigmcnts.  '-  -      ' 

'■  From  the  above  i-emarks  our  readers  will  be  t^Ae  to  form  som^  idea' 
of  tho  ojttent  to  which  the  text  has  beeA  enlarged.  But  it  has  aUk^ 
been  -  improved  by  numberless  verbal  corrections,  sonie  derived  frovot 
the  collation  of  M8S.,  some  from  Galen's  works,  (in  the  passage  taken' 
fromthiB  author,)  and  some  few  from  mere  conjecture.  'In  tlie  morb. 
purtjly  philological  part  of  their  work  the  editors  have  also  had  the' 
ask!(istauce  of  M.  DUbner,  one  of  the  most  competent  schdkrs  now  itt' 
Paris,  so  that  every  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  lender  the  exei-' 
oution  of  tha  work  as  perfect  as  possible.  ^" 

The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  on  tlie  sai^io' 
I>ege,  beneath  which  are  the  various  t^radiugs.     Dr.  Daremberg  a])pears 
to  have  twice  changed  his  opinion  (or  at  least  the  plan  of  his-  work^^ ' 
with  respect  to  the  language  in  which  his  translation  should  be  fratiDedL' ' 
In   the  **  Prospectus  and    Specimen,"   published    in    1847,  he  8ayW' 
(p.  3-3),  that  he  at  first  intended  to  give  a  Frencfi  translation  tb  ^l ' 
the  authors  composing  his  '  Bibhothdque,'  but  that  grave  considera-" 
tions  induoed  him  to  alter  his  plan  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  published  Sped* ' 
men  has  a  Latin  tmnslation,  and  not  a  French  one.     The  reasons  fbtf ' 
this  change  were  (briefly)  as  follows  : — His  ooUectiofi  ia  nrteiided  not" 
only  for  Frenchmen,  but  for  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  Latin  i^ 
stifl  the  nniversal  language  of  scholars ;[  all  the  learned  physiciani^^ 
and  philologers  whom  Dr.  Darem berg  consulted  on  the  subject,  agreed' 
in  recommending  a  Latin  translation  in  preference  to  a  French  one  ; 
several  of  the  works  to  be  comprised  ih  the  collectioil  Will  have  no  rtol 
interest  except  for  scholars,  and,  in  faot,  wiH  hardly  bear  to  be  trand- 

latcil  into  any  modern  language;^  it  would ' have  be6h  impossible  to' 

.-.■■■•'/■       .  .     ■■■',  i 

*  Tlic  force  of  tliis  latter  olwerration  we  liave  oarselves  felt  v^ry  itr^yif  Ijr  wlien  lookin||^,{ 
at  Dr.  AddmB*«  lifppocrates,  Arctieiu«  and  Paulas  ^glneta;  and  in. our  notices  of  two  of  ■ 
theee  works  vr^  have  remarked  upon  tli4  anfafrly  rldlctfloiJe  ap^eamne^  fH^eu  10  oeHnltf ' 
pa^siges  by  neans  of  tlie  English  IranslalW*.     J>r*  I>aferab«||  instapces  (araong  otkCB 
work:*,)  tlie  chapters  and  treatises  relating  to  pharmacy,  aa  being  unfit  to  boj^'tn  to  th«.  . 
public  ill  a  French  translatfon.    Blay  wc  bo  ex^iuwd  for  quoting  our  own  obserrmtion's 
rclntl\-«  to  these  passages  of  Panhis  .Cgineta?  <*The  gttieml  prlaolplaB  of  fheraptotM' ' 
were  almost  as  well  understood  by  the  anclentf  -a^  by  ourtelrts;  '«nd  a  tx<iaiii»t  on  Ikimi* . 
subject,  written  by  a  sensible  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  bear  reading  rery  well 
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find  in  Fmnee  (or  anjr oibber  ttttgld^motrgry) ia  ontSintfntfsiimib^'.l^f 
penK>n9  able  and  willing  to.teau^te  iniQ  Ibe  «iremaoQlwr*:tmgii0riidt 
ti^  wfurks  intaMled  to  fbcm  pairt.of  tbe '  BiUtoiMqw  ^fi^md^.kellj^At 
was  hoped  thlit «  separata  tmkialati^a  of  tbapriiioi^.aatfcMB ^i .HMt 
tiB98  zoight  at  fiome  future  time  be  pablkhed  ilk  .Fj»ii^   .    

He  was,  bowever,  induced  to  fetum.  to.  hia  OF^f^aaliMoDiiOBr  toC 
giiving  a  Fieoch  tranalatioiir  by  the .  fOMUiawemble  aogitmcftity  Ahat 
neither  of  the  Academies  to  whieb  bis  plan  was  sttbmitted  A|»]pt07ed 
of  A  Latin  one,  and  that  both  the  Biinieter  of  Public  Instviketioii  afeui 
the  pttbUdier  deeluied  to  aaawt  in.publtahing  one  (tome/i  fk  xWi).  I^ 
Dacembc^^  ayowa  his  own  predilectieiiL  in  fa^or  of  tninala^i<4»aiA  mfK 
dem  Iaiigiti!g9a»  on  the  grounds  that  tbeae  alone  affiNrd  any,  real  aasid^ 
taaee  in  the  explanation  of  diffieuk  postages^  and  alao  l^at  these  ^ixm^ 
^aUow  the  traaslator  to  make  no  sort  ofcomproBuse  witb  the  iexi*"  (*'les 
aeidea  qui.pennetteut  de  ne  £ure  aucane  eapece  de  oompromaa  avee  .If 
iexta"),  by  wbieb  somewhat  obscure  and  affeeted  expreasion  we  ima^ 
gine  bin.  to  .mean,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  ^ho 
wm  translating  Hippeerates  into  English,  to  shirk,  the  diffieultifia  bs 
nigbt  meei'wi/th^  whioh,  if  he  were  uaking  atZatin  yemffMt  he  mighl 
easily  do,  and  might  make  bis  reader  (and  perhaps  himself  also,)  be^ 
UetS(  tbltt^  by  putting  down  «  Latin  wonl  in  the  place  of  eaok  Qfieek 
«oi*4'lis  wias  MaUy  eatscating  a  translation  of  hia  aatbor«  Gertaiti^» 
we  would  (He*  be  thought  to  undervalue  modern  traiialatioQi»»  and  iioil 
impossible  to  deny,  tl^t,  in  many  Latin  verflionsy  we  am  .apt  to- .bo 
treated  in  ih&  {nrovoking  maaner  just  alluded  to  $  but,  neyertbeb&ss, 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  ^'  the  foresgnevs,"  who  ^as  •  Dr.Dainster 
^k^  allowed)  ^*  have  made  scions  objections  against  a  Freneh  tmafiW 
tioui"  and^  upon  the  wholoi  to  regret  that  the  puUished  work  doiwiffiait 
in  this  respeet  agree  with  the  Spe<»nieo.  We  sboald  bave^^sefeTBod 
baiting  (he  modern  tsanslatioos  (English,  Freachj  or  GemuuiJ^fqpant^S 
&aai^  the-  Oredc  text ;  for  probably  the  greater  number  of  thosoi  wh» 
wnmld  itoe  them  might  be  willing  to  purchase  one  or  two  ibaxpcm^iw^ 
volumes^  (such  as  Pr.  l>$aes»\)^g'n  own  'OSuvres  Cboisies>d'J(£ip|iop 
eiTSte,'*)  b«t  would  be  deterred  by  the  size  and  ooat  of  fi.ve,i»aix'li^|pa 
tames  like  his  <  Qriba^us;  ''     :     .     . 

W<e  ^  not  feeb  ootapetent  t»>  expnesa  any .  opinion  aa  tt»  th^  a^Ie*  oi 
the  trs«8ls4um»^but  twdU  simply  state,  that^  in  Utosapaasagte  wjhiobi  JM 
bavQ.^xamiiied,  w!e  have  found  it  aeetuate^  and  (for  afmnclkw^ki) 
not  unusually  dijflRise  aod  wordy.  , / 

Tbe.notesrelatwg  to  the  text^wiucb  are  as  .brief  asipolttbl^/are 

«4«i  iff  tbe  iprtseat  Sn^*  Btf-  a  ivmrlt  tm^  fihammij;  ot  «le  '^tmUhObH'  Uaai^  *mit^ims 
PKMripti^  ottUia^rlAbQun  poder  s<«a^  Alsadviukles«i  w|i«»  4«««we4  (^|lMd|l||iJi^,i» 
«n  H^ngUsh  drc«8.  AoGordixigly,  when  some  of  the  memben  of  the  8vdenb»m  Sociefy,  opon 
<V^^  the  (ttgor  «f  Paulus  JSgtiieta,  weiiB  Inolined  to  ihnt  the  libolc  ^4tli  t^i^^  of 
amsicd«iacitoAndL4i40u4Woii.«aMi^  emsontb  n&m»  tbaj  wK^^mb^^  koA^thA 

«a«iig«  rabrtaaoet  reoommeiuled  as  medleinM,  they  staoidd  ha^e  boraa  ia  miad ,  that  it  ia 
«W  00  lata>  yaastf^hat  tha«  tMi  tfnilter  sBhiattioea  ha^ 

ZmT^t  I  '*<'^^™  iOvoiMBB  natioaai  that  atwralof  eren Sydephaare »wiiiHri|ilienaama 
wnwrMt  ttraacdr  la  Swaa'e  o>  ..gBehiy^tmatltioai  aad  tba^  ewi  ia  t^  «m»  of  am 
^^^P^maoopola,  the  plaia  homely  £ngllah  aamee  of  cott^M^.^eCftmv.  ^amUUm, 
fZ^'T^*  P^U»*<»ru,  bwsbbeim,  ae.,  have  aot  quite  tm  «fli|»oiing.  aud  digalSed  a  aopad  ai 
»«r  Latin  .ynonymee."   (Brit  aad  J»o^  Med.*€hl».  «B«!ieiB^»aUU.i!l«3    :  .    ^^ 
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))la^««th^  bottom  of  eadi  page;  those  iirhich  explain  ^f^  sobjeot- 
matHer  «f  th»  wovk  «te  \oti^t,  and  are  pkced  at  tiM  end  of  the  volume. 
Wer.baireitoBn  tttodb  etniek  by  their  copiotis  bat  not  ostentatiooa 
foatfiiaig^.  and  thojeditdrs  seem  in  f^fwral  to  have  avoided  the  exeeaiive 
diffoemees  whieh  is  =  often  «o  fatal  a  tetnp6atSon  to  a  leanwd  man 
willing  ndlea'tn  his  own  langnage.^ 

*  Wo  think'Jthat  eoue  inftirmation  dhould  have  been  given  abotrl  the 
anthora  quoted  bj  Oribaaiua  For  instaiioe,  in  the  seventh  book 
(i^  i'9/tottieiil.  p.  64)  there  ia  an  extract  on  (^aarificatton,  from  a 
Ion*  wot^  by  Apotlonim.  Now,  it  appeem  froni  Smi^'s  '  Dictkaiary 
of  Oveek  and  Roman  Biography/  that  thet«  were  nearly  twenty 
aneient  jdiysieiana  of  this  name,  and  a  person  might  poedbiy  like  to 
know  '%okkh  ia  the  individnal  hei'e  quoted.  This  not  unreasonable 
cariosity  might  have  been  satisfied  in  a  veiy  short  note,  stating  that 
ftote  eompariag  thia  chapter  with  a  passage  in  one  of  the  auihoir'0 
oibor  workSyf  it  appears  that  Apollonitis  Ptfrgatnemii  H  the  vnntef 
here  meant.  Probably,  however,  all  information  of  this  sort  is  Ye» 
served  for  the  'Index  Historicns*  at  the  end  of  the-trork,  in*  whieh 
kfcm  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  can  be  comprised  in  the*  sn^ttlesi 


,  't 


W^  aio  glad  te»  find  that  the  editors  jm^x^se  to  fliynish*eaOhiaiilhe» 
wHh  a  oompleteset  ci  indioe&  In  the  case  of  OribMtns,  tiMire  will>  be 
fiv«^-^>4ria.y  \f  verbal ;  2,  historical ;  3,  geogni))hieal ;  4,  ph«rmaeeotica)j 
and^,  general  index  of  iaots,  opinions^  dsc.  -    ..< 

Wo  ominot  help  espeoially  notieing  the  typogr^)hical  beauty  of  the 
volameB,  alad  their  general  accuracy,  whidi  refiects  the  highest  credit 
ott  «24  the  parties  eonoemed.  We  were  sorry  to  find  that  in  tyd 
dsecnd  soid^thind  v<4<nies,  in  order  to  economise  spaoe^  and  thereby 
sa«i0  4sai^08e>  ositsin  typographieal  alterations  wave  made,  whioh 
detract  dighsly  both  from  the  beanty  and  the  ntiKty  of  the  workj  bnt 
11%  are  bobnd  to  add,  that,  if  the  first  volume  had  appeared  In  the*  \m^ 
eocpensive^  form,  no  one  wonid  have  had  reason  to  be  diisatiAfied.  We 
mii|y  mention  that  this  coontry  may  deirm  eOme  slight  portion  of  re- 
Jk^iad  ^dreiHt  fft>m  the  eoteellent  typograpbdical  arrangement  of  the 
work,  as  Dr.  Daremberg  states  (p.  xliv.)  that  in  this  respect  he  took 
a»  hts'model  the  Oxibrd  edition  of  Theeplnh»,  <  Do  Ooi^)oHfi  Hmnani 
Ftebmoa,^' vpfiioh imbs considered,  byone of  onr predOdessora-at the'tim^ 
of  it»*  appeaninoe  iu  1^2,  to  bo  "  deoidedly  the  best  edition  of  «n 
aneient  medical  author  with  which  they  were  >aequainted.'^$    '    ■ 

W«  welshed  to  hai^e  said  somothinfg  rtboul  the -vMdteal  opittimis  of 
Osibaoina  himsd^  but  find  it  imposail^  tado-  sq|^  for  hi  a  work  whieh 
i^  conftesedly  a  mere  compilation,  even  If  there  ^rre  any  original  obsef^ 
vations  of  the  writer,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  them. 
Ffeind  4|aoteBi(fiN>m  Hb.  zsaVi  e.  8,  tomo  iii^  p.  31 1)  hia>  deseviption  of 


«  The  dUfeNMB  iK  taif  rtspMl  between  l^a^u  nd  Fraaeh  netes  ie  iUntraied  by  the 
eSitan  thaiaeelreer  fbr  we  flad  that  tlie  eene  amoaiit  of  metter  wUeb  ie  glTta  In  jis 
Unce  in  tae «'  Specimai''  (p.  SJ)«  Ukce  vpe^^longw  Ifiief  fa  a  wiallep  t]rp»  in  tM 
liibed  wMEk  Oone  i>  P' «r»x 

t  Bopor.  i.  S,  p.  ars  0*«  ed.  H.  Otepb.  ^ 

I  Bricith  end  FOffeifn  lEedlcfll  JtoiAew,  reU  xV.  pi  441. 


il>e  ftiKvttry  ^kmlS)  MS  being  ^  «ither  omkted  by  Gaioii^ior»k>iiiikil9ih^ 

l[|uesiton  m  tftketi  fvom  the  tentb  (ioedited)  book  ofiGalcQr^  ^vwfe 
'•i>e  AnatomSois  AdminiBtratioDibui/  Spmgelf  «rjs  Uiiiriliie  Jbiimlf 
BtaUs  that  he  had  ditteoted  apes  j  but^^ufion  r^toriBg<7tot;4lio  puMff^ 
nsfen^d  to4  ^^  find  (by  the  heip  of  «  vuy  complete  table  iHif i^iwrriW 
tshapters,  ghreia  in  l^e  netr  editioAvy  t^at  it  is  not  ' Qtfflb Miwui  htnufylf 
who  is  «peaktng,  but  Oakn*  §  "  :■..••  -..'ij.iiri   ■• 

'■  Keverth^eMj  ike  works  of  Onbastua  are  jKOine  of  the  moot  inliiiilA^ 
^medical  romaiDS  of  antiquity,  and  wHi  always  b»oon«iltecl'by^iih4iae 
who  wish  to  know  the  opinions  or  BHxle  of  pmrtice  adopted  r^kjTj^^ 
eiu-ly  phymciane;  and  while  we' think  that  Dr^  Dai:einbergiKugiit-4iil!fp 
fbniid  ft  moro  poyyiilar  writer  ^r  the  comiKooeindnt  of  ^Ausi^tBiibUo- 
thdqxie/  we  think  be  omild  hardly  have  choeto  ondlbeitMer  tfitted  Ifa* 
enhi  biting  the  extent  of  his  qaalitications  for  the  task  ^i  has  >uttdw> 
tak^iji.  '•.'.    -n !..»«)   v^:,\\% 

•"  ■  "  Kei'iewX.         ;•'       '"/••^•'^'' 

/>t^  Phijsiohgi6  der  Tfiynma  Driise  m  Gesundh«U  ttnd  Knmkhmi  cml» 
' '  '  StandpunkU  ea^perimmitdtex  Fofvc^Mng  und  klipnschen  .EIa:pakKun§. 
•  ■  Von  Alexander  Friedlebek,  Dr.  Med^  zn  Frankfurt  ,AiMi*ji;/'vi 
Tfie  Phy8kl6gy  of  the  Thynites  Oland  in  Nisalth  and  Dismi^  duUsiJmhd 
■ ' '  bf/\Kxperhj%ent€U  Inqtnry  and  CHnieal  JSicperienee.  'B^'^ALBSAXsmR 
'»*  FliiEDMBEN,  M.D. — Frank/briy  ISdS,     pp.  83G.    >    i    1 1  H       ii:/ 

!lt* is  not  often  that  we  are  called  on  to  review  a  worfc'iwkiokrbears 

'Wpon'  its  suHhce  the  marks  of  sitch  patient^  intelligentv/andteiMml^t 

liiriiliry  as(  the  one  before  ua     Without  kwingspeiio^  is  pveamM^Hife 

proceed  to  lay  an  outline  of  it  before  our  readers.-  i    -  i  'fnt-rjiiiy,  jt<-v 

' '^  11)6  ^re^  chapter  treats  of  the  structure  and  dsave^opmrnk*^  the 

thy nins.  •  ■  In  <  respect  •  to  the  latter^  the  authov >  ■  dififers  t  bam  ^  i\\  fiivMn 

bml  other  obwrrei'S,  who  describe  the  first  nidimentsiaf(tk(fitoki>ietxsi:' 

tnro  ^  a '  sti^igiit*  'tube,  which  subsequently  "throws  jaut  rJktevKlly 

WnmercKtd  secondary  oavitieis  **  sessile  Ibllieks."    iXli^BulheVi  iiod^.j^e 

"first tb(te  of  thynrio  structure  to  consist  in^a  i>agroW'Btaetib«oJ&/bhBtoBfl 

^^ying  in' ' the'  ctnnmon  conneotive  tissue  whidi  sarroondfi  tke^^giiiiiof 

Vhe^  greiat  t*esifela     On  all  sides  of  4his  streak*  theris  shoot deuikxiride 

'  •  rotnidlsk  giaAduhu*  •  'tesieles^  >  >  slightly  notcfaedy  end  haviagl >/  ^imkinom. 

i*«he  first; ^ncMat^g sorfkcies;^  'Thes^appeiir  betweetLt]Mis^y»iililii^l»d 

'  (fl^ghth  wc^k     Tl^y^i^adUally  contract  at'^^eiripoini^iofii^xJ^^in^lPiAid 

^^map\i^\»\Y^piat^''m  tiS'to^fprm  closed  'vesk^cs,  which  .iA-4oiii^>o£ 

<?onttom^us  gt^wth  pres^iit-ttiore  and  moreainulbcriijreppioaQailof^rt^y 

cfVesli  ofRdtif -ft'oui 'tlie  woflt)  -of  tbo  vesicftes;  '  Tho;)fa9iiipletAlyr41osed 

Te^ides  ard  lioW  oiAj  uniti!<[|  ^th  the  |^rintitivc  sti-enk  byitisholitiMllct 

■  t  X^l^f.  <fc  ia  Mt?d,,  n»iitf  li/i).  \u;  JVcnch  frtnisHtW ^ "^ '  '-'il 

*'■"•'         ■■':     ■•-•   .-;•    -•'■'  ■'•fiiiti.  Vi^.^^/«.•f54;■tolile4i.•p;'W.   ..O'.fiVii '    n'l   Ut  n*.  ^ 
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of  counfectivo  tissue*  '  At  a  later  perkx),  when  the  glad»ilular  vesicles 
harestiU  further  nuitipHed^  thet  primi/ti\'e  streak  Wl  the  ooiuieotmg 
trftcte  ImTe  dnly  become  longeor  and  iiroierj.iand  ahaw  no  trace  of 
interioi*  nuclei^  or  of  a  cavity:  In  &c(by  thej  change  into  Xtter6  con* 
n6Cttv<e  tissue  traversed  by  ekfitlo  -fibres;  'the.priautiTe  atreak  .becomiog 
the  mediain  oord  whioh  serviea  as  a  support  to  the  soft  gUnd-ttssue. 
Th#*folliolies  filled,  or  over-filkd»  with  rsecretioo,  seem  at  some  poioto 
to  ruptui'e  occasionally,  and  form  commuDieatk)na>with  eaoh  other. 
It  v^  not  care,  according  to  the  author,  to  see  ia  the  mid&t.of  alurgo 
vesicle,  Btmotores  which  appear  to  he  separated  vesioWs  undergoing 
r^gressire  metamorphosis.  They  are  either  .erapty^  or  have  soma 
fatty  contents.  They  shrink  np^  and  at  last  are  converted/ iqto  the 
so-cMdled  compoimd  conoeatric  bodies  ofr  the  thymiWi  figured  by  Vogd 
in  the  '  loones  Phy8iologicie.'>  Still  later  they  change  into  simple  coD> 
centric  bodies,  and  finally  Tanish^  fViedleben  is  very: certain,  that 
these  IkkUcs  are  not  found  specially  in  wasting  thymuses;  they  ace 
often  very  numerous  in  the  embryonal  period,  and  in  that  of  early 
infancy.  The  secretion  of  the  thymus,  the  contents  of  the  gland 
vesicles,  Dr.  Friedleben  describes  much  as  others  have  done;  but  he 
has  examined  and  subfltantiated  a  very  important  point  which  he 
thinks  all  previous  authors,  exoept  Roi^lliy  have  overlooked,  .  This 
related  to  the  discovery  in  the  blood  of  the  thymic  vein,9f  numerous 
round  nuclei,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  tbo  thynric 
oavities.  Such  nuclei  were  nowhere  found  in  the  blood  of  the  jugular 
vein.  Friedleben  considei-s  therefore  the  discovecy  of  BesteUij  that 
the  secretion  of  the  thymus — i.e.,  of  the  shaped  particles  formed  by 
it-^passes  nimltered  into  the  venous  current^  to  be  completely  confirmed* 
How  this  communication  takes  place  between  the  gland  cavities  aanl 
the  bloodvessels  he  does  not  decide,  but  thinks  it  is  by  rupture  4>f.  the 
soft  structui'eless  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

We  have  repeated  this  observation  ourselves;  but  in  neither  of  two 
instanoes  oonld  we  completely  salisiy  oar  mind  that  the-  dotted  cor- 
puscles fonsid  in  the  thymic  cavities  were  present  in  the  vein*bloe4* 
The  diaraeterifitio  dotted  aspeot  is  not  very  appai?^t  until  the .  oor- 
p\isoles:  are  floated  ki  water,  and  we  strongly  suspeot  the  i^lkalina  blpq4- 
semm  would  much  modify  the  appearaoooi^  .Iforeovqv,  iced.globates, 
by  preasare,  ko^  come  to  assume  an  appeavanof^  jaot  much  di&rei&t 
fttim  that*  of  the  dotted  corpusc&es.-  In  one  observation  of  thynvc 
vein  bkxKl,.  these  oorpusoka  certaial^  appeared  to  «bfi.pr)9aent  Ia  ^mall 
immliers;'  b«rt  after  shrinking  the  red  globMles  wjthrKiiJUWutiQn,  .^ad 
ftgaifi  expanding  them  with  w«i>er,  the^  dotted  globiorles  w^renv>longpr 
to  be  disco  veered.  We  thetelbre  suspend  our  jodgmeiat&r  the  {ia:eseot, 
neither  altogether  denying  or  corwborating  BestellVaannouuoement 

In  thel7mphatic<  vessels;  of  a  balfs  thymua  no  .siich  nneki  were 
found.  This  lattor  observattoa  •  is  oontmdictey  to  the  result  of 
Hewson*s  experiment,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

"  The  chest  of  a  calf  bebg  opened,  ^  JCIg^turb  was  ps^cd  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  thymus,  and  the  parts  contained  within  the  ligatare  were  taken 
oat.    On  examining  tliese  Ytrj  attcntivdy,  a  gseat  number  of  lymphatic 
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vessels,  ooDtouiiii^  a  flvid  almost  similar  to  chyle,  of  a  white  colour^  but  not 
quite  so  qpaqmCj  were  seen  coming  from  every  part  of  the  gland." 


Thift  fluid  being  examined  wiik  a  Imeb  of  1*20  inch  fbcat^  appeared 
opaque,  and  like  a  drop  of  milk.     Bot  on  dilnting  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  ^e  eerum  of  human  blood,  or  with  soluticb  of  'GlaulM^'ii'^ri;^  Ifae 
same  appearance  was  exhibited  as  was  observed  in  examining 
fluid  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands-^Tiz.,  &  great  number  ef' 
white  solid  particles,  exactly  resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  ioeotxal 
particles  in  the  vesicles  of  the  blood,  or  such  as  are  found  in  tibo  Alii 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.     The  oontents  of  the  same  tliymv»  euHnmed 
in  the  same  way  were  found  exactly  similar  to  the  flajd  ftoln  Mw 
lymphatics.     This  experiment  of  Hewson  seems  to  be  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Beunet,  who,  aetkiBg  Mr.  S«M>n*8  objection  to  4he  poasibiiky  ii 
the  oorpuselea  o#  the  thfyanifl  iindiag  tibeir  wmy  into  tka:  ipmAatJic 
vessels  by  reason  of  the  limitary  membrane  whioh  swruimd^'imd 
encloses  them,  says,  "  But  that  they  do  And  their  way  into  those 'inMMk.- 
Sros  shown  by  Hewson  and  Astley  Cooper,  who  fiDfond  tbeaiiiBei^'' 
We  do  not  And  that  the  latter  mentions  the  pomt;  and  wskh  DtgiiM  So  • 
Hewaon's  eiqperiment,  we  cannot  bat  think  it  likely' tbat  ■^'tyit%  liis 
ligature  round  the  thymus  hersptnred  its  delicate  ve8ids%:and;jCMHSsii 
extravasation  of  their  contents  into  the  smroundiDg  sredavtiBni^:: 
whidi  then  might  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics.-      -    •«  -^ini.s  i    .i* 

rTheolddoeirins,  that  the  thymus  possesses  » eentnd  rboqytaidQlHi  ? 
csrntTV  which  has  been  maintained  by  many,  is^  stfongly' pfipc^W'ffagii ; 
the  author.  He  searoely  seems  to  us  to  have  oomprehendad  »d5citwrtdy  J 
Mr.  Simon's  description,  who  does  not  make  any  mentiMi  «f  «vOait^  i 
canrity,  except  the  primary  microeoopic  rudiment,  whidi  bsoomed  ^pi€e 
marged  and  lost  in  the  multitodinooe  overcrowding  •growtk  Jtfiif^k^■^ 
vesicles.  ..   1:1  .•■»,.  jj/.j  .yj  i»,i( --j 

Cluster  IL  introduoes  us  to  the  growtii  of  the  thy«ni»4«*A  sifBjeot 
whioh  our  author  has  laboured  at  with  rare  diiigenee;* '  Iikifettn|^  ^sn^ht:  < 
years  he  was  engaged  in-  coUeottDg  suitsble  msiteriahi    Hei  6ii^isote  lim  ^ 
the  ooncluskns  of  pieoeding  observers,  that  they  mads  lio  sekolkBii-sl 
their  cases,  so  ss  to  obtain  proper  data  for  eon^iarisoai^'biit  miiigkdi 
together  the  well-nourished  and  tiie  lean^->thssB  who  had  died.i8oddeidf.' j 
and  those  who  had  sank  after  long  and  even  ooUiyjattas  f^iiWiuuj'EFA 
hiS'Ovn  taUs:  he! selected  only  the  oaaesof  wellHayDQrished  ririilijrtlBiiln 
dying   suddenly.      He  is  not  content  with  simply^  4steBininingiiAaii 
absohito  we^t  of  the  thymus,  bat  ssoertsonLalssi  the  relative  iriSght 
of  the^aadoompaiiid  wiUi  %hiitof  thebodyv«&ieiniihuelyth*] 
values  of  the  liver  and  spleen.     The  following  table  gives  a 
viewof  the  tesulls  of  these  inquiries:  . 
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JBxpoMDl  of  the  woifht  of  Ih* 
body  and  of 

*        - 


r 


■Age.  '^•^^^    ^SSf     8^.gr.      Tl7>M».     -I«r«.  BjUmmk 

-     -  -MiffiBi.     Omui*.  - 

ardtoMUaiQiithafpregiiilicy.lft'    ...     »^1  ^^  1-113  „•  PO^M  .*,  Id's    .  ...1369*49; 

6th  to  7th         p  \,  23-6  ...    38-8  ...  1-075  ...  855-»5  ...  30-99  ...    818*0 

8th  „  „  47-8  ...  1S4'T  ...  1  ddS  ...  381 «  ...     —  ...      —       '' 

AtteUperiod     ......   ^.     67*3  ....  3S9*d  ..»  I'tfifi  ...  33SM  ...11*40  ..v  ' 'tll'tS  "  ■ 

Birth  to  9th nontli of, life...     69*1  ...  880-8  ...  10.73  ...389*81  ...  38-&7  ^    388-64 

9th  month  to  2nd  year      ...     696  ...  436*8  ...  1110  ...  337*44  ...  1906(?)  ...    178  84(?> 

Sfd  to14t1)yeftr         84*4  ...  483*0  ...  l'^4T(*)  ...  7*4*«4' ...  56*58  ...     J»r€6      " 

15thto«5thyMur      ...    <«.  IOC'6  ^.  868*ft...  1*033  «.     -»    w     — >-  ...       — 

26tb  to  85th  yewr       99-5  ...    49*6  ...  r026  ...    .  —     „.       —  „.        — 

8Cth  to  7ith  year       128*6  ...  314-7  ...      —  ...      —     ...      —  ...       — 

From  ihese  daU  he  dedtioea  the  Jblkmnng  ooadusiODa:  - 

1.  From  iia  first  appearanoe  in  the  embiTO  to  the  twenty-j&ftb  year* 
of  life»  the  thjmiui  conetantlj increaaes  ia  length;   BabaeqaeDtiy  ai 
diminkhea. 

2.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  thjnnui  inoreaaes  without  xadbBtro^ 
tion  all  through  the  festal  period  to  the  end  of  the  second  jear  of  lifei  ^/ 

3*  The  specific  weight  of  the  thymus  is  higher  in  the  first  half  -of: 
pvegnaDcy^  sinks  gradually  to  the  poiiod  of  matnnty,  and  after  birth 
ria«  again  to  the  seeond  year;  thenceforward  it  steadily  decveases.      v- 

4.  During  pregnancy,  the  thymus  enlarges  nearly  fonr  timesi  fastat^v 
than  the  body,  but  from  the  fuU  period  up  to  puberty^  the  gxawtk  of 
the  bedy  preponderates  over  that  of  the  thymus,  so  that  in  the  age -of: . 
Ix^hood,  the:  increase  in  weight  of  the  gland  relatirdy  to-  thafc  of  the: ' 
body^  is  not  more  than  one-third.  •  ]/. 

6k  The  relative  growth  of  the  liver  is  greatest  in  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy,  sinks  during  the  (rest  of)  embryonic  ind^>eDdent  life  till  r 
puberty,  but  only  in  a  limited  extent. 

6.  The  relatiTe  growth  of  the  spleen,  on  the  contrary,  is  lowest  in 
the  first  half  of  foBtol  Ufe^  and  incoraases  from  thence  till  puberty,  with 
sli^t  variation.     Thus  the  thymos  and  Uie  spleen  preserve  a  kind  of* 
alternation  in  their  development,  the  relative  weight  of  the  eofl  goin^* 
up  as  Uiat  of  the  other  goes  dowiLi     Friedleben  thinks  this  ia  sigio*: 
ficant'Of  a  conneidon  between  these  two  organa.  •      • 

7.  iThe  individual  difieienoes  in  meaanrement^i  aa  well  as  in  weig^t^: 
of  tiie  thymus^  ace  so  great,  that  it  is  impossihln  te  detttmuttanaEmai:  < 
maxima  and  minima.  !i  .  -    i 

8.  .The  time 'of  the  greatest  secretory  .aotivi^  of  tibe  thymus:: 
occurs  in  liie  second  hal£-*y)ear  of'independiaii  Jiftt;  •.  after  .tins,*  it.  riowljr  i. 
lessens.  ■■ .  :-     .  -.,    .■•. /      .  i 

9.  As  its  secretory  function  diminishes,  the  eouneotive  tissne  of  the^. 
thymus  increases  correspondingly  with  the  growth  of  the  body.     Thia 
induces  the  involution  of  the  organ. 

These  conclusions  are  in  the  main  confirmative  of  those  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Simon  and  several  others,  though  they  also  go  beyond  and 
extend  them  in  several  interesting  partici^ars.  We  confess,  however^ 
to  a  feeling  of  preference  for  the  opinion  of  the  observer  just  named, 
because,  while  expressed  in  terms  less  exact,  it  ia  for  that  very  reaaoa 
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moi^  tine.     Reinarkhig  on  t\w  Tttrious  oircqant^uffCB  tluil  inflgmto 

development,  he  says :  .    .  ni  ;■•  • 

"  Tlicso  various  influences  do  not  admit  of  being  ireiglied  lit  the  balance,  nor 
ran  the  vital  maturity  which  thoj  develop  He  mcnsurcd  hj  the  TihmtioiiB-^f 
ilic  pendulum.  And  if  in  aMig:uiug  the  hif^hest  dcvelopnieat  of  ifeUiynni-to 
the  ai/e  of  earl*f  t/ruwth,  I  use  an  expression  that  is  ehamftble  vkk  Mvc 
vagncuesH,  I  would  observe  tlial  on  tliai  very  accouut  it  ia  better  adi^^  to 
our  purpose." 

Cliaptcv  III.  cxaniinas  the  normal  mode  of  dinppemruiee  of  the 
thjmns.  Friedleben  lay*  atreni  ou  tlie  different  e^mdiiknifl  oC  Ibe 
gland  10  atrophy  from  diaeaao,  and  in  its  natural  involution. .  Jjm  inys 
they  arc  not  only  physiologically,  but  iDor|^ologicalIy,  ualilrft,. ;  Xbe 
normal  iiivolntion  of  the  thymus,  aooording  to  him,  proQjSochi.l{|«M|^  J^- 
Y»>eaHiiig  development  of  its  connootive  tissue,  which  causes  s^okrkJMng 
and  retiuction  of  the  glandular  structure  by  its  prosnirs.-  4kA  the  i|iMe 
time  fat-cells  form  in  the  increaaiug  fibrous  woof,  while  ibe  ooi||o|^ti|fff 
ihe  gland  cavities  degenerate  fattily.  The  author  givM'4glirea]$o«||^ 
how  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  thymus  increases  fcoitt.l*4.']lsr/€eii^ x^kA 
live  months*  old  suckling,  to  7  per  cent,  at  the  age  of  p«b<flr(j»  i|Rd 
subsequently  even  to  48  per  cent.  We  entertain  0Qnsideral|}«p..4<HiJ^ 
whctlier  his  view  respecting  the  oompreesioii  caused  by.  .the  iim'easjilg 
fibrous  tiftsne  is  correct.  Our  ovm  examinations  have  upt  ifi^sBfja^iMA 
■any  sneli  notable  amonnt  of  fibrous  tissue,  exoopt  in  one  casc^.  wb^iis^.ja 
man,  aged  thirty,  had  a. thymus  weighing  £137  grains^  in;  wh}c^,)die 
gland  tissue  appeared  to  be  replaced  to  a  great  extent  bj.:4bi?li^ 
stroma.  The  man  died  of  extensive  paralysis,  witlionti  disoQ]^e(]^e 
oi^nic  change  in  the  nervous  centres.  Tlie  author  .i^bserves  .(hi^t 
all  parts  of  the  thymus  do  not  atrophy  iu  an  imifaru).,4oM4^^G^ 
manner.  As  a  rule,  the  lowest  parts,  the  furthest,  joeiii^oved-  Ufaxn 
the  chief  trunks  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  are  the  firsft.itOt  w^t«  snd 
disappear.  He  has  discovered  that  the  arteries  contcac^  imd  bepoive 
obliteratod,  while  the  veins  enlarge  and  become  wider  ¥rith.  vaiioose 
dilatations  in  tho  smallest  branches.  He  tliinks  the  venous  ei^ai^ge- 
ment  must  lead  to  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the  smaller  vein  iM^a^bfN 
a  conclusion  in  which  vre  cannot  veiy  i*cadily  follow  him.  Nor  <|o  ifc 
feel  much  encouraged  to  [nit  implicit  faith  in  the  i)reecding  ftatc- 
ments,  when  he -adds  that  iu  a  woman,  aged  forty-five,  not  ^y^  the 
larger  venous  trunks  of  the  thymus  coiUd  be  fuundi  tj^i|gk,>he 
tiattenetl  organ  was  covered  over  with  au  abundant  cajiiliary  i^e^ork, 
which  he  suppoaas  opened  into  collateral  veins.  Surely  the  ^P^^p 
ment  of  collateral  channels  (he  states  before  tliat  the  same  thing  occurs 
with  the  oblitccBted  artenes)  is  not  much  like  an  oi^gan  nnden»iag 
wasting.  He  has  further  examined  the  condition  of  the  sympaUietjc 
nerves  that  accompany. the  bloodvessels^  and  £uds  that  they  undei^o 
d^eneration  after  the  attainment  of  adult  oge.  Extiiipation  of  the 
lowest  cervical  and  superior  thoracio  gaDgli^^gave  rise  to  dqganeiation 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the -left  sid^  of.t^  t)iynuis  by  the  mi4h 
day,  as  well  as  to  hypcremic  ii^ieetioa  o£  the  .gduidui  inudanB  spots, 
and  to  a  reboed  and  Habby  stalo  of  ita  tja^ii^  iw»l j^  «haii|p  of  Hsk 
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dnpe.  Wo  iniwt.  lasilj,  take  decided  exoepiion  to  the  author's  state- 
ment,  that  increaded  developmeat  of  fibrous  tissue  takes  place  iu  all 
glands  with  advanciDg  age.  Some  relative  increase  there  may  h^  as 
the  proper  tissue  wastes,  but  scarce  any  otherwise.  When  such 
change  does  occur,  it  is  a  pathological  proeess^  quite  independent  ot 
advancing  age. 

The  fitlh  chapter  relates  to  the  chemistry  «f  the  thymus,  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  investigated  very  diligently.  He  strongly  avers, 
in  contradiction  to  Freriohs  and  Stadelerv  that  the  freak  thymic  tissue 
or  its  expressed  fluid  is  constantly  and;  and  this,  whether  the  gland 
belong  to  a  foBtus  or  an  indepeudent  being,  to  early  or  Ii^te  life,  or 
whatever  the  food  may  have  been,  or  whatever  illness  the  person  may 
kave  died  o£  He  also  demonstrates  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  of 
-these  same  inquirers  as  to  the  thymic-  tissue  containing  ammoniacal 
salts.  Iu  the  thymus  of  the  calf  and  ox  he  finds  the  following 
inorganic  matters;  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phos|>horic  acid, 
ohlorine,  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  of  a  quantitative  examination 
of  the  earthy  phosphates  and  alkaline  salts  at  different  ages  are  given 
ill  a  table  at  p.  49,  from  which  he  deduces  '^  the  following  highly 
tnterestiog  and  novel  conclusion,"  that  from  the  period  of  embryonic 
lifH  especially  after  bii-th,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  constantly  in« 
ereasifig  during  the  period  of  tlie  animals  growth,  and  that  tke 
neiiiier  it  comes  to  the  completion  of  its  bodily  development,  and 
the  time  for  the  involution  of  the  thymus,  the  more  do  these  salte 
dimppear  and  become  replaced  by  alkaline  salts.  From  ^th  of  the 
aiboont  of  alkaline  salts  in  the  embryo,  they  mount  up  to  \,  and  fall 
again  to  ^V^h  and  even  -^^ih,  of  the  same.  This  their  behaviour,  is 
mor6  remarkable  because  in  two  other  organs  (the  spleen  and  livei*)  no 
^rimiliu*  increase  and  diminution  is  observed.  In  the  spleen,  indued, 
there  are  notable  variations  of  the  amount  of  these  salts,  but  in  an 
opposite  direction.  In  the  liver  they  vary  veiy  little  after  the  peivnl 
of  bii-th.  The  ashes  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  calf  contain  a  acme- 
whnt  higher  per-centage  of  these  salts  than  those  of  our  blood-serufcn. 
Ihiring  the  suckling  age  of  the  calf^  the  proportion  of  potash  to  soda 
is  8:1;  ailerwards  1^:1.  The  change  probabfy  depends  en  the 
food  containing  an  increased  quantity- of  common -sal tj  .Further 
analyKes  of  the  ash  of  the  thymus  of  oxen  at  periods'  of  ihree  weeks, 
twelvemonths,  and  fifteen  months  (vide  p.  53),  diowthat  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  ncid  varies  from  abont  six  times  to  ten  or  isxIooa- times 
that  of  the  chlorine,  that  there  is  more  lioio  than  magnesia  (24'to 
6  times  as  much),  and  that  the  amount  of  indijlnurlc  acid  is  con- 
sidenible,  contrasting  strongly  in  this  rea^eei  with  tfao^  ashes  of  mus- 
cular fibre.  ,      • . :     •  i 

In  all  these  points  the  auihor  diAffB  iridsly  ^rom  Garu{>-Be8anez, 
which  ho  ascribes  to  4hflF  eivcumstanoe  tbst  ths  kttsr.  worked  with 
expresfled  jnice  only,  Irltiloihs  author shNEfs.iiBodtbs  whole  g^d 
mashed  up.  With  adtaiicifig'lilb  thi  ssoifsnaecoBstitueBts  ctf  the 
thymus  dimim^^  Aid  1086  the  >irs|er,  ao-^ysit  the  orgaiiio  matters 
must  be  relaltv^  kiimotodL  With^eapool  to  ^  orgoBio  conalithonts 
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of  tbe  tbymus,  after  all  adhcriog  areolar  tkaae  kad  been 
as  far  as  possible,  and  all  ihb  secretion  expmsed  and  a«niOfiMi»  tboiB 
femained  a  eertain  amoont  of  a  gelatine-yielding  matcriaL  In.«  tknat 
weeks  calf  this  amounted  to  2*547  per  cent,  of  the  indk  g^bnsL  In 
an  eigh teen-months  ox  to  3030  per  cent.  No 
but  albumen,  amountiug  in  a  three- weeks-old  calf  to  18*S94 
and  in  an  eighteeu-inoBtbs-old  ox  to  11*555  per  neatb  oC  tbe  firedi 
gland.  Fat  was  x»resent  to  the  amount  of  1*375  in  a  fim-nsontha 
embryo,  in  a  three-weeks  calf  to  the  amount  of  l'd3%f  and  in  tfaa 
eighteen-Tnoiiths-old  ox  to  16-807  jiet  cent,  of  the  ficeah  gland.  JLaetio 
acid  was  duKovered  in  the  fluid  left  after  the  ooagidation  of  albaaiiin 
to  thie  amount  of  0*156  in  the  three-week»«ld  oaU  uid  of  0*364  in 
the  cighteen-^nonths-old  ox  per  cent,  of  fresh  gland.  All  pntmos 
obflervers  had  agreed  that  sugar  was  not  to  be  found  in  tha  thiymMk 
Friedlebeu,  however,  has  demonstrated  its  existenoe  by  using  a  oofeU' 
sidei-ablo  amount  of  material,  and  taking  cars  to  [snocoiiasb  in<|iiite  n 
fresh  state.  The  tests  employed  were  Tromnier*%  ftinientatimiy 
the  pitMliictioii  of  alcohol.  Its  amount,  on  an  average,  Ibl 
twenty-days  old,  was  0*060  per  cent.,  in  eightesn-months-^ld :  osen^ 
0*029  per  cent  of  thymus.  With  respect  to  hypoxanthin,  leociny  aoetio^ 
succinic,  and  formic  acids,  Frtedleben  maintains  thai  althoogfi  tbe^ 
may  certainly  be  obtained  from  the  gland-tissue^  they  oannot  be  oo*" 
sidered  as  anything  else  than  products  of  the  <^mioal  maB^nilatniij 
i^ey  do  not  exist  in  the  living  body.     We  subjoin  the  ana^nna.  •   .  ■    ' 

Wafer 80*6  ...  6^00 

Albumen ISl-fi  .,,1160        ..    ... 

Gkten 30  .^  400 

Sugar :    .  01  ...  OflS 

Lactic  acid 0*2  ...  0-4« ' 

Pigment 0-1  ...  0105^^     ''-' 

Fat 20  ..'.  Vt^W  " 

Salts JM  ...  0-90      ^1 

loo'   ...  woT  .■.'/■; 

SnlU  of  the  ashes  :^— 

'  '        '•-■>«• 

Sulphate  of  lime X  •«.  ..  1..       ^,, 

Emrthy  phosphates .  30  ,..  .14            ^^^ 

Alkalme pliosphates 58  ...    ft    '"'     '   ' 

Chloride  of  pot^sium 11  ,.',''  f'    '  *  "' 

100    ...  100   / 

Hypoxantliin,  donbtfal  traces  in  both.    Hcaetion  of  betti  tmAi^    -   « 

From  an   iuquiiy  iiito  the   chemical  consiittitioh  of  tte'  liinuon 
thymus  at.  vanoud  a^es,  it  results  that  the  gland  in  getiertf  is'iMitgecft 
t9i  similar  chemical  iterations  during  the  growth  and  (letdcmteent^ 
thie  body^and  during  its  own  periods  of  evolution  flkn3iitVomti6iij''tt 
tlie  thyyoiuaes  of  calyes  and  oxen.  '"'"    *"  ^ 
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vrithdvawftl  of  oatritive  sappliesy  hsis  tlie  <^iaiititj.  of  it4  secr6i»i(ni 
diminished;. loses  in  Ineadth  and  thiekiMSs;  DI17,  «oixiplfiitely  altera  iU 
shi^  by  degrees-;  and,  tlie  longer  the  l»st  ie  parolonged,  obtoina  a  h^ghef 
estponent  as  respects  the  -weight  of  the  body"-~Le.|  suffers  a  diapxie^ 
portionotelj  greater  atrophy  thaa  the  body  itself.  The  liver  meawr 
while  loses  weight  at  nearly  the  aame  rate  as  the  bady>  or  ieven  l€Si 
rapidly  ^  but  the  spleen  experiences  a  dispn^Mvrtionately  smaller  loss  ki 
relatiTe  weight  than  the  thymus.  The  sacretioa  <)£  the  gjbuid  at  the 
same  time  becomes  altered  morphologically  and  ehemically. 

From  several  experiments  as  to  tlie  efiect  of  diflerent  kinds  of  foo4» 
it  resulted:  (1)  That  an  abundant  mixed  nutriment,  oontaining.  ai- 
buminouS)  fatty,  and  saline  matters,  inci'eases  the  seoretioa  of  the 
thymus,  and  so  makes  the  gland  heavier.  (2)  That  an  eixclusive  fatty 
diet  (with  butter)  relatively  increases  theittty  contents  of  the  thymus^ 
while  the  quantity  of  the  mioixMOopioal-Bhaped  ccmstituents  of  the 
secretion  diminishes;  and  that  a  contioaaed  administration  of  this 
idiment  induces  considerable  wasting  of  the  thymus.  (3)  That  an 
excUisively  starchy  diet  at  first  appears  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the 
thymus,  as  the  gland  becomes  richer  in  water,  swollen,  and  so  apfiearo 
relatively  heavier  than  normally ;  but  that  at  a  later  period  the  so^^retion 
in  the  gland  oeases,  so  that  it  even  completely  atrophies,  and  appro^ 
mates  in  its  proportions  of  weight  entirely  to  the  oondition  which  bA4 
been  shown  to  exist  in  fasting  animals;  the  liver  and  the  spleem  also 
behave  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  wsa  then  stated.  The  influence 
of  appropriate  food  is  well  shown  in  a  comparison  of  two  children-— 
one  of  whom,  two  mouths  old,  had  thriven  splendidly  at  the  mother's 
breast,  and  had  a  thymus  of  522  grains  weight ;  whUe  the  other,  five 
months  old,  fed  with  artificial  food,  and  in  a  &irly  good  condition,  had 
a  thymus  of  only  237  grains.  Both  children  died  suddenly,  both 
thymuses  were  lich  in  secretion,  but  the  latter  did  not  attain  neai*ly 
the  aver£^e  weight  of  the  gland  in  the  suckling  period. 

The  seventh  chapter,  respecting  the  influence  of  disease  on  the 
thymus,  we  must  almost  entirely  pass  over.  The  author  shows  that 
in  acute  diseases  the  absolute  weight  of  the  thymus,  on  an  avei-age, 
sinks  2'Q  times,  and  the  relative  weight  4*1  times  below  the  normal 
figure;  while  in  chronic  diseases  its  loss  in  absohite  weight  amouuts  in 
the  meai^  to  6 '5-fold,  and  in  relative  weight  iie  8i5«foki  In  the 
chronic  enteritis  of  suckling  infeLnts  the  atrophy  6f  the  thymtis  is  most 
remarkable,  its  exponent  of  weight  relative  to  that  of  the  whole  body 
being  2263*80,  instead  of  the  normal  number,  289S1. 

Passing  ovear  two  short  clusters  (YXXL  sad  IX),  <m  the  effect  of 
various  operations  on. the  thymus,  and  on  the  transit  of  drucs  into  it, 
we  come  to  Cha{)ter  X.  on  the  Comparative  Anatcmy  of  the  Gland. 
The  tlgrmua,  the  author  finds,  is  subiected  in  ^  inammatia  to  the 
same  laws  of  growth  and  involution;  the  case  of  the  hjrbernators  ibrms 
no  exception.  In  them,  however,  there  ocqur  a  pair  df  peculiar  glands 
(the  sorcalied  fat  glands),  which  Jiave  much  external  resemblanoe  with 
the  thymus^  and,  likeit^  have  no  excretair  duct,  but  are  dissSmilar  iu 
iVxtflFT"*^!  struetura    Tbey  are  inade.  i^p  of  nucleated  £ttty  ceH^,  ijing 
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w  a'fibroid  stvoma.  These  have  been  confoimdedividijtho.iiLgriiiiie^^ 
Atauiiake  which  we  ourselves  onoe  oomBiiltedv '  Whsf^ma^  hdgaiA^ 
tii^  oommmioeiBent  of  the  winter  sleep,  and  'waate  ^nm^jurkmrds-i^ 
olose.  In  all  orders  of  reptiles,  Friedleben  belteTttiitr*te>i)eit{>«Mfcd 
ihat>a  thymus  is  present,  and  that  it  ia  Bohr^ect  to- ike  >8cmari)KiA  of 
igniwth  ad  the  thjmus  of  the  higher  Fertebrata*:  in  fiaheaiiiaibas  siade 
ttoaxaminations  of  hia  own,  bnt  on  fiekeiT's  and  .'L^digf^ 
believes  it  to  be  preaent  in  aooia. 

'  Ohapter  XI.  treats  of  the  extiifMLtion  «f  the  t^jiaAnvi<fBd<  si» 
effects  on  the  general  system.  The  conciusiona  ddritdble-iioiii  twenty 
experhuenta  were:  (I)  That  noaniniaL  died  fit>m  oimditkauscasariUUe 
ta^  the  extirpation  of  the  gland.  (2)  The  removal  of)  the-  aji^nf  in 
yanng  dogs  has  noinjariona  coiisequencea  jto  the  lifo  of''^he.:«iunaL 
(d)*!rhe  simultaneoQs  extirpation  of  the  thymn  and:  spleen^'-onitke 
oontrary,  ocoasious  a  considerable  depmvation  of  the  Uood-nakibf^tazul 
ib^iMkitiye  prooessesy  and  leads  at  last  to  death  firometiiailitioiu^iilFfae 
iwaoffht  of  dogs  whose  tliymiis  has  been  reniOYed,.oomparCMlrwil]Uiiiiiit 
of'dogBin  a  normal  state,  sliows  a  considerahk  •exQesaiiof.  growldi'in 
the  former;  the  animals  being  of  the  same  litter,  and  4he)<})ciiodiiof 
ttmep'iof  course  being  the  same  for  both.  A  dog  whose  vfdeaiki^'had 
hiefeiii (removed  also  increased  greatly  in  weight;  iiveBiontliaaifttrtiie 
efMiration  he  hiad  gained  174*1  per  cent,  of  hia  original- iweigfatiiyilA 
dbgtwho  had  lost  both  spleen  and  thymus,  on  the  contrary^  latr  ike*  add 
of ^forty-seroii  days  had  only  gained  23*1  per  eenl '  of- w>dgiiti^Aiiiic 
oua  minus  his  thymus  alone  had  gained  in  the  SBniec:time>ft4dr^jpar 
ebdt;),  at  the  end  of  thi-ee  months  and  n  half-  his  wietgh4Liwa0i7'di}ilir 
eent.  less  than  on  the  day  of  the  operation.  Tho  comparatt^e'iealailii- 
jDiJiion  of  the  blood  in  the  above  animals  gave  some  intereatin^Jii^siihB: 
^)TR8latite  to  the  blood  cells.  In  a  normal  dogy '  ihe* jtogtela»*ir»tn 
blood  showed  for  every  lOOOcolouitd  oells,  7*38  coloa»ir9eJ^>>:iniwitog 
'deprived  of  his  thymns,  the  proportion  of  tho  latter  mia'lH^dd^aud 
iMi'«ne  deprived  of  his  spleen,  151 '11.  Dr.  Friedlebeia  eondufliaitfaat 
in^the  latter  animals  a  part  of  the  processes  i  noraouitiy*  liiferfoimtel^by 
the 'thymus  and  spleen,  go  on  direc^y  in  the  blolid.  •  i(6)ilMtatil^4o 
tlie  solids  of  the  blood.  After  extirjiation  o£  the  •plee«i'Jth|9' Niaire 
^limMished  14  per  cent.  ;•  after  extirpation  of  the  %hvxtttia,v!|^'.>}ier 
oanti;  afler  extirpi^'on  of  both  oi-gans,  -20  per  eeiM^^-taiidrvi after 
exdaion  of  a  piece  of  the- 1^  vagns,  at  maoh'  aa  'D^'-peir  c«nt.Hti^0As 

laatreanltiseoms  almost  incredible.  •   '  ■■■.,■■>  -li  it.//  .n^-u:!  lm;; 

i   Tile  result  of  several  «xi>enments,  as  to  theiBinDUtit*'«f.<eaflrl)Mrie 
jM|d- exhaled  1^  auimab  deprived' of  theiv  >tlityi^^%"^**  ^^<^^^6re 

ocoomd  a  difkiinution  of  1 4  per  ceni^  as  eompared'with' «tlie bxhalttiou 
■  ofia  faonaal  animal  of  like  ageand  weights  •  Ohatirralianaaaadaiiaato 

thaijnaatityof  mrine  passed  compared  •  with  tlia  weigbtiof  tbeiattivals 
•  ahd  that  of  •  thair:  £iod,  -supply- the  folkxwii:^  concia8ieiiaQM-««4l;fter%fae 

wctirpation  of  theithgrmns,  thotiBBue  meiamorphoaii|-of:  titia  uaJriifaV  in 
-  altored  ;  a  graater  anioiitnt  of-mainshment  is  taken  •}>  ike  oihaiig^'vf  4be 
;:aaBi0  'into  blood  ^sonstitneals  is  abcelexa4;od. ;  iboibledd  '4llriaiilivfter- 
'  -tratids  becomes  wore . all  mmiuons /  aad  watery .;  - ihe  eRODetian^ tftf *jadia- 
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itBumtasiuoreadoi/' thatiof<  invboiiiisiaefd  dimmidliecb^^tiko^efausretibn  il£ 
wateivilDQii  pei:spuruiion  tgreateiv  •■  by  narine-leis  ;'  i the  odditn^n  hji ppowik 
iibsobitel]rgreatei*^>biil7'i*fekUivq  t6  the  amoomt  lif  BlkneatBittJceQ,  ksB 
•tbaiU'-^hdinormBl-^goreii        i  ♦■;•    it    .-  i-''.i   r  1       •>  .., 

'  AniQj)sea  of.  :bDiieB  showed  daati  extiipatioii  of >the  tiiymus  induced  a 
mow ' copious  <  depobi tion  o^  sidite,  ■  otj  -of  gluteu  =  tissue,  which  '  varied 
aooQvdkng  tot  ihe  ag^  of  the*  aaibial^  bu tf  oon^spoiided  -  to  the  <  exiathig 
phase  of  bone  development,  and  was  ah«»  propootioaate  to  the  existisg 
ilevelopmentipliaseof  the  tbymvs  itself ;;:soi  thatthe  alteration  of  the 
bones  eonresponded .  aeoovately'  toi '  tlie  .  ignade  of.-  development  aiid 
activity  of  the  thymus  at  theltimftt  it  was  teiDbved  fuMn^theAnimai    • 

Gin^rterXIL,  oontaining  ilinety  pages^isdisvoted  to  diseases  of  the 
thymus.^  We  oan  only  glance  i  very>  cursonly  indeed  at  the  general 
oonolusiotts.  Inflammation  of  the  thyimiiaritke  author  J  oouaideiis  :to  be 
eixeaedingly  - rai«^  one  single  case- ralone  t  he  gmnia  i  to  lie  > well  '^  oon^ 
atatirt.''  Bumlenti  depots  oeoasioually  oeoiur  iattlve  4^ymiis^'pn>faabljr 
ior'the  most  part  of  syphilitic  origia.  Tubercnlotiifl'  is  one  of  theinoet 
lVe^ient4)athek)gical  changes  in  the  thymus ;  it'  i%  however,  very  nJ9ca»- 
!8aDy  to  bo  on  one's  guard  not  to  coufound  oommon  glondskor i  tubev- 
t  oulosts }  iwitlv  the  mooli '  rarer  thymic  a&ction.  i  AjDiiong  >  T  3  taises  <  of 
fganersi  or  lung-  and  brouchial^gland  tubereuk>8is  '  in  i  chiidcon^  ^^ 
.thymus  I  was  fuund  by  the  author  to  be  mvolved  only  (three  times, 
ilmlurations  of  the  thymus  have  often  been  d€8Cl^ibedy  bnt  oiily  twathe 
4tfither believes  to  have  really .coQeemed  the* organ*.  Only ^^^ cases i of 
oafTciaomaof  tbo  thymus  have  been  recorded^  and  both  ade  uncertain. 
The  thynius.!|]iiay  be  oompressod  in  oases  of  empyema.  Of)  this  the 
authotr-givea  3.  cases  which  came  under  his  own>  bbservntion  ;*tbut  as 
only  thf»  corresponding  half  of  the  gland  was'aberedy>  we  areixather 
dispos^L  i tp  •  think :  tlukt  the  chauge  was  the  result  of  dnflammitioo, 
wdiiiehi  bad  spread,  to  and.  involved  the  tissue,     v^-  ■■  i     ..  .       i t! 

Withi  res|ieot  to  hy|}er trophy  of  the  thymosi  FriedJisben  can  .pnly 
iind  U^or.at  ih^  most  12  c^ses  recorded^  whiere  it  iecei*taia  thissttitc 
eoisted^.  ;Thes^  he  believes  to  have  boeninstancesof  (eongemtallyover- 
lairgeigliaids,  not  of  mere  excessive  distention  by  the  secreted'' ptfoduioL 
lu  t  ho  I  (period:  <f  f  ohildkood^  no  ease  has  <  y^t  b^eii> .  observed  where  vthe 
e:y:ces^ive^aize  df  the  thymus  l^as  eo-existed  wdth  .pi|thk>logioal:f4ietio- 
mi^ai  referabJb  to  ^this  tause,  ,  The  -  efiectis  whidi.  i  would  ^be  pi.'oduoed 
b;y  an  over^a^gd  thymus^ : would  <i(couiise  bo  sytnptomq  uf  preeiaare  on 
the  lai'ge  venous  trunks,  or  on  the  bMiiu)hi  ar'tiraehea^iaJbidihg^  bi*eath- 
lessDe^s,  tswelUng  and  iividity  of  tho'  fiMe^ipardxysns  of  fiufioestioii'J  In 
7  ksaseaiof  eniarged  tfatjrmus^the  pdftenomonar^kKft'laiyngisisfiis'ivere^IMe- 
senl^  aud 'tbe  ehtldreo:  sank  either  in^aAltyitaek  .tofiitiud>  same,;  CV'  in 
conaebutiveedAmpskyi  or^iuavbtfoDchitM  obin|)lifaatu>n.  •:  in  3  other 
case%  laiiyngisiiuw  was' cej^taiiily*  absent^  1  die4  of  iaroachitis^>  another 
of  orovipr uiul: the> eause  Qfide«th>iii>>ftdiei4lfird,lH>iik>t'JiiiBnliDned«  i  33ie 
autbov>rio>w  proposes t^heinquiry^i whether  .thculatfyngisiiMisfin.tliefeaaes 
iU'Whioh  It  has  ocouifaed  (seTeiiHi«rcifthstofitdH>who£Brtiamber)i»«aairbe 
ascribed  to  theithyisyc.  hypertt«pi^/.i  Aitor s^vny  fuU^inhd iateraitiiig 
dttscciption  ofythe>idisordery./aad(j  ^Muaaioiiiiof'itlMriuitODQ  ^t.the 
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paroxysm,  the  author  considen  the  question  abov#  ppfibiid  under  • 
Tanetj  of  bead^  taking  into  aeoonnt  all  the  possible  infliientUAtBMMlt* 
tionis.  This  diflcnsBion  extends  to  fkr  too  great  a  leagfth  Ibr^ue^t^ 
attempt  to  follow  him,  and  we  mt»t  therefore,  as  befoM,  loonlent  Dttr^ 
selves  with  giving  the  ultimate  concioidonft.  (1)  That  tlie  '^kymoM^^ 
neither  in  its  norma)  non-enhurged  state  can  hinder  tiie  Mapamtaon  ; 
(2)  nor  can  it  in  either  state  distnrb  the  circolaition  ;  (8)  iit  uaiihar 
state  can  it  press  on  the  respiratory  nerve  timcts ;  (4)  tonssqtiemdy, 
neither  in  the  normal  nor  hvpertrophied  ccmdition  can  it  interflm-wi^ 
the  circulation  of  the  brain,  or  with  innervation  of  tb^-tttatclsa  of  Urn 
glottis ;  (5)  neither  in  its  normal  nor  hypertrc^ted  eoaditmi  is  it 
capable  of  a  periodic  tnvgescence  from  biood43taBi&  As  a  iwwdkny 
from  these,  the  author  conchides  that  the  thymus  can  never  Calais' 
laryngismus,  that  there  is  no  asthma  thymicnm. 

The  thirteenth  andconclnding  Chapter  opens  with  a  series  of  thirty^ 
three  propositions,  summing  up  the  aiithor's  eonclnsions ;  after  wiridi 
he  gives  his  final  judgment,  (hat  the  thynwu  is  an  oryan  taki&h  dbriwy 
the  fj'itywth  of  the  body  ^niniwtere  to  fwUrition  and  bloed-devekpmmUf  mhd 
therewith  to  btdUling  up  of  the  tieeuee.  The  Temaining  part  of  tb» 
chapter  is  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  h«ld  by  premMS- 
writers. 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  whoii^ 
volume,  which,  indeed,  appeared  to  us  the  only  course  that  lay  opmi  to 
us.  A  work  of  so  original  a  character  cannot  be  iiurly  ccMeis^iii: 
detail,  except  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  and  a  call  to  U^mmt 
in  the  same  field.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  and'  ptuHt  ftout 
the  perusal  of  this  masterly  effort,  which  is  in  itself  a  moDuiusiit  of 
the  author*s  diligence,  patience,  and  acumen.  We  commsod  it  nuM 
heartily  to  the  notice  of  British  physicians,  and  cannot  doitbt  Ibat  a' 
translation  of  it  will  soon  make  it  as  generally  acoessibJs  as-  it  eoghi 
to  be. 


.  I 
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1.  Practiced  Ohset'vations  on  the  (Operations  for  StrmigutaUd  Iternw. 

By  J.  fi.  Ja3C£8,  F.K.C.S.,  Consulting  burgeon  to,  jxn^  tate|^iS£or' 
Surseon  of,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital ;  Consulting  Surgcpn. 
to  the  Exeter  Dispensary.— Zia7i<fon,  1859.     pp.  95. 

2.  Ppodical  Obmrvaiion9  ofu  tlye  Jiadioal  Cur€  of  Ingvinal  Men%kh  .By 

O.  Hoi;raDusiV  ^•J^O.S.,  SurgeoD  to  the  Weatioinstar  Hoy^, 
and  Lectuxtr  on  Suigioal  Ajiatomy  in  its  Medkal  Sdhool ;,  S^u- 
geon  to  ths  South  Jiondou  Ophthalmio  Hospital^  <ha-^i^iMu£pt^: 
1858*    ppL.  j3di 

Mb.  James's  name  is  a  suffident  guarantee  thitt  what  he  think*  W9f<^ 
of  presentfttioA  to  th«  public  is  the  renult  of  eictended  isicpet^ett^s'aiicl 
unprejudiced  observaitioh,  ti&t  w^ll  this  little  work  in  any  \tiiy  #aiMage 
the  reputation  which  his  former  contnbutions  to  praetllMd  suTjI^iy  hav« 
obtained.     The  baAis  Of  the  treatise  before  us  is  statistical :  it  contains 
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a  taUt)  of  all  tUe  opemtioiis  for  bctmia  which  Mr.  Jamea  has  had  the 
opportuoitj  of  perfonmug,  during  an  experianca  aztauding  over  tlurty- 
seren  yaars,  the  first  o{)eratiou  recorded  bearing  data  Ootober  ISth, 
1821.  The  total  uumber  of  theae  oparationa  is  thirty-aix,  and  they  are 
tabulated  on  the  plan  adopted  in  South'a  *  Chelius,'  the  fatal  casea» 
howerer,  being  8e|)arated  from  those  which  reoovered,  and  farther,  tlie 
deaths  in  private  practioe  irom  those  in  hoapitaL  The  reason  of  the 
latter  subdivisiou.  is  one  which  applies  strictly  to  country  practice 
only — ^vi&,  that  the  distance  of  the  patient's  residence  often  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  case.  Bc^des  these  statistics  of  lus  own, 
Mr.  James  discusses  those  which  are  furnished  in  the  periodical  re- 
turns fix>m  all  the  metropolitan  hospitals  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette.'  Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  this  statistical  view  of 
the  question.  It  is  a  startling  &ct,  which,  however,  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  afker  the  data  given  by  Air.  James,  that  hal^  if  not 
more,  of  all  the  oases  of  strangulated  hernia  operated  on  in  London 
hospitals  die.  This  is  proved  by  the  returns  collected  by  the  reporters 
of  the  '  Medical  Times,'  from  accounts  funushed  by  the  ofl^vs  of  the 
various  institutions.  These  statistics  may,  indeed,  be  so  fiu:  oonaidered 
imperfect,  that  cases  are  left  in  the  reports  *'  under  treatment^''  the 
result  of  which  is  never  recorded,  but  this  defect  of  course  o|)erates  to 
diminish  the  i4)parent  number  of  deaths.  These  records  for  three  years 
(apparently  18o4,  1855,  1856,  but  Mr.  James  is  not  very  precise  upon 
this  point)  give  a  gross  total  of  391  cases,  and  194  deaths  irom  all 
causes.  It  is  true  that  this  gross  total  of  deaths  may  be  somewhat 
diminished  by  excluding  cases  in  which  death  is  produoed  by  other 
diseases ;  still,  by  far  the  greater  number  died  of  causes  connected  either 
with  the  disease  or  the  operation.  Nor  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  James's  own  tables  a  much  more  encouraging  one;  for  here, 
notwithstanding  the  supposed  favourable  influence  of  country  air,  and 
although  the  list  is  composed  jjartly  of  private  patients  who  are  likely 
to  seek  relief  sooner  than  the  persons  who  come  into  hospitab^  the 
mortality  is  14  out  of  36.  We  do  not  see  what  objection  can  be  urged 
against  these  .statistics,  or  the  conoluaioo  that  they  enforce — viz.,  that 
the  rate  of  moi-tality  in  oi)eratious  for  strangulated  hernia  is^  in  the 
long  run,  above  one-third  of  the  number  of  cases  operated  on.  Nor 
will  it  be  said  at  the  present  day,  that  much  can  be  hoped  ftom  ex- 
tended study  of  the  disease  or  further  improvements  in  the  openftion. 
To  the  question  of  the  supposed  improvement  effected  in  the  latter 
direction,  by  the  more  extended  introduction  of  Petit's  mode  of 
operaiting,  Mr.  James  addresses  hias^  with  -ffreai  efibot,  showing 
beyond  queation  that,  as  &r  as  our  experience  or  the  kilter  has-  gene, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  as  fatal  as  the  old  operation,  oansidenng  thai  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  less  formidable  casee.  This  oDndnaion  ur  also 
that  of  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett^  from  a  comparison  of  7^  cases  operated 
on  at  St.  George's  by  the  old  method,  with  6d  cases  reported  by  Mr. 
N.  Ward  from  the  London  Hospital,  in  about  one-half  of  wYadx  the 
sac  was  not  opened.* 

•  M«dlaslTlmiitadG«z«tte*<roLiL9.8U.    ISH. 
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•  l(  then,  the  patbologj  of  Uie  diaeue  k  miflieiMiIfy  Tindmteod^  ani 
ifti»0^ra«t  impi-oveioeut  cau  reaawmbly  be  hoped  ftrm  Ae  opeorfMBif 
wbat  resourec  have  we  lefl  to  dianniah  a  mortaKlf  iriddi.  ia;  Martlng 
lets  titan  appalling  ?  Will  the  general  reaort  to  laMiediate-oiMaaBkioa 
eflM  thin  object  i  Doubtleaa,  ia  aome  BMaaure,  batJynrdlytDMii  gwiai 
ei^lMvi;  for  iu  tiie  metropolitan  bo<^iial%  at  any  Tate^  tlae  rola  ia  «■»- 
yMttmi  to  o|iarate  as  early  as  poaiible.  Perhaps  howfiwer,  a»  «ha 
adneaikfi  both  of  patieats  and  of  tbeir  medical  aidviaera  ^pragnaaqii 
tkey  may  be  led  to  apply  or  to  be  aent  tohoapitakearliacvorm  fwivaJba 
Iiractice  0|)erRttona  may  be  advised  sooner  tfaaa  tbeynov  an^  ansl.so 
Honie  general  improvement  iu  the  nature  of  caaci  operated  on;  msybt 
attained.  Still,  ^4th  the  decisive  evidence  whioh  haa  aov  been  aeev* 
Ululated  of  the  very  seriofis  risks  attending  tihe  atrangidation.  af-  a 
heraia,  it  is  not  a  nuiiter  of  wonder  that  the  attention  ofsm^peooa  haa 
beeift  very  generally  directed  of  late  years  to  the  variovB  laetfaoda  ^at 
cthvhiting  this  risk  altogether  by  the  radical  cme  af  the  diiieaw, 
Hifcherto  this  radical  cure  has  been  implied  only  to  ingiuiialli8nii»'4 
and  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Holthonae's  pamphlet  to  give  a  luatorf 'and 
clesoriptiou  of  these  methods^  and  to  discriminate  the  kinda  of  ingnmal 
littraia  to  which  each  method  is  a^^licable.  Itia  in  thia  latter  ftatan^ 
thaib.tho  originality  of  Mr.  Holthouse  8  pamphlet  consiste  ;  fariairtha 
deacription  and  history  of  the  principal  operation  (Wntaor's),  :and  in. 
the  snpiHwed  statistios  of  its  results,  his  pc^Mr  foUowa  Taty  doiaKr^ 
lUdaed  is  little  mot^  than  a  quotatiua  from,  a  aimilar  paper- by^lfo. 
Hpianeer  Wells,  which  f^pearod  in.  it»  '  Dubh'n  Qoarterly  Journal' 
foff  Miay,  1858.  We  woukl  not  be  understood  as  chaigii^>MiS;>  Rolt- 
hMaa  with  plagiarism  or  unacknowledged  borrowing ;- in :  fiiet^'ibe 
|)oi|itia  out  expr^aly  where  he  is  quoting  from  Mr.  WeUs,- hot  saaihia 
parAoC  his  paper  is  not  new,  we  may  fiurly  snppeaa  thataoat  of  onr 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  operating  after- iWiiteei^a 
plan,  and  the  success  which  is  said  to  attend  it  >  Aa-  to  -the.  (latter 
point  we  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say,  that  the  BD-talledntetia* 
tioa4if  Uus  operatioii  seem  to  rest  on  no  better  ground  ithatL-piove 
gqeaswork.     Mr.  Holthouse  says  :—  i  Ji  .;•- 

"'Of  Wutser's  opemtion,  we  are  informed  by  Mr!  Sjteirti*  WtfK,  ^tlA 
Vtiktut  himself  had  repeatedly  practised  it  since  th&  aiitatam  el *l'6QS^1ci 
us  H^  two  hundred  limes.  Pmtessor  Sig^imd,  of  Viennik,  aoeetdii^-4o  itha 
samf-  authority,  hfui  douc  -  it  nineteen  times ;  Rothmund,  of  >  ICunichi  -una 
thousand  times ;  and.it  has  been  done  by  British  suigcon^.at  lef^t.^ty  ILiaiea.. 

jCfOokiiig  to  M\\  Wells's  pamphlet  we  £nd  that  Wutaer  cpn&pea 
hipl^elf  to  have  no.  idea  haw  often  he  had  operated ;  .all  thajlf,  lu^  ai^a 
beinig,  ia  a.lcttei'  dajted  18«f3  :  ''Since  the  autumn  of  18^8, J  hjavo 
repeatedly  practised  my  operation  in  the  clinique  evet^.^c^o^s'*  i<fhile. 
the  incredible  number  attributed  to  Kothmund  is  thus  arrived  at : 
''  Rothmund  has  done  the  operation  about  four  hundred  timea  in  the 
Clinical  Hospital  at  Munich,  and  he  told  me  tiiat  he  had  done  it  mtidi 
more  ft*equently  in  private  practice,  so  that  he  felt  convinced  he  mtiat 
hav^opcrated  1000  times.'**  We  should  like tohave  an  e^timateatterthi* 
«  fiipeaccr  WelU  oa  the  Eadical  Cure  oCStdydbto  Isgoinsl  H«ias,p.  18,  OaMMiB IMS. 
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<^nd  it  w<Mikl  not  A>e4iffibate^  fm^Mn^      if  thi0'fa<ltl^  wfay.<»f.cbli<9ct- 
ing  fiKts  ibe  admitted)  df'^tlM  nfliab^«if  *ingaincil  heniWdi'4#ft  iuu$i^r«d: 
iu  MmiBck  and  itsreBJvdnms  ofbep  >tW  Atmible  bilidflugkti  ^   'It  ^i9  really  - « 
bniicfque  to  eaUtiysi  sort  of  •thii]g''at|it«ticii;^€iud  ^Ffn^itrM^t  tiMtt  in' 
fntare  inedicalaiitliOTBivriil ooniiiie^ibsU)  oraeh'aba^  word'to^-eailleCM* 
tiooB  ef  lyusts  laoted  at  tb«  timd«iMt^top6rly'9i>tKMVtioitedh  Etceplmg/ 
hQiviever,  tbese  statistiiiai  extnrvAgaiipeeiy   Miv  Holtboatefft  lutiupk)^ 
appearv.to  na-of  oonsidembl^  pmetioal  iiml  ^  it  describes  deaiiyamfd 
ftiUjjr  ibe  meihodsvt  present  iu  use  s  vir^  Wuitzer'^  iR^i'%  anii  Wood^A  ■ 
It  niajr  bo  objected^  hoiwerver^^vthab  the- iiMiditotiont  nof  [ Wcitfeer^i 
cylinder  by  Bothmund  and  Spettoer  Wi6lls  are  »ct>eat9S«teiitiy;iiH]^ioed: 
Thei^objeetof  aUthe<yi3(inLtioDs  appears  to  beidentioal  t'  Vi2^,^o  pro^hi^ 
adhesion  of  thoioppoaed  sttr&oes  of  tbe  iiigunial  cai^al;  for>alth^>agfe'it' 
would  appear  at  iirat  sight  tiiat  the'prino^lineaii»<yf  eiU«ein^WutMr'»' 
operation  is  tba  plug  mH^icH'  i^inraginat^  into  the  ca&idi'eJ^tipg^as  kn' 
sQct  ol  permanent  truss^  yet  it  seems,'  from  tbe  )^peifietiee •  of  ^B '*€krr^ 
maa  auFgeons^that  thia  plujg  may  be  alberwards  absorbed,  aiid  <y^i|li^^ 
cuv^i^Biaiii  periect ;  and  lin  Holtbon«9  roktes  k  icase^  ori'  p.  d(2f^iv^h^rs 
theisoiptal;  plug  Mbpped  down  again  bj  tbe  side  of  the  (^iiHi^i and'* 
yeti  safficient  inliammation  was  excited  by  the  ktterte  ^lose^tbe  <Miu)  ^ 
byadhflston.     Bigg«'s  ooetbod  i^onsists  in -intiiiedacipg'^i'pelon^'alol^ 
the  canal.     Wood^s  is  a  itatber  complicated  but  veiv  /ia^^^feiiieus  aH^iivpt:  * 
to  ibvaginate  tho  eoperfieial  fascia  in  the  iuguiiMU  cadiid,  ia»d'i|i|t  tbe  ■ 
satde  time  toi  sew<  together  the  two  pillars ^f  the  extemaJ  •  ttbdoMiial' > 
ring.:  •  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  paa^phlei  itself  f4Dr*lCr.  iHoltt'^ 
hotis^t  claefiiQoation'  of  the  esses  to  whioh  eadi  of' these  ibbthceidii  is  < 
applicable;  we  can  only  say  that  the  pix>yed  vlsksopf  stringulated  I 
hernia  justify.any  opevatioD,  not  too  daageroas,  by  wfaioh 'these-  ipisksi 
may  be  avertedyiiespeoialiy  in  patients  whose  station  and  haJbitsicV'lifei 
exiK)sa(tbem  txi..YisJent  exertion/ while  they  pre/reuttiieQ^fiKna'obtdHi^'' 
iug  vary  ) perfect /  medianieal  apiilianoes.     Wei  believe,^  also,^^  t^iat  ihi'i 
experioujoe'  of  them  opecations  for  the  core  of4Dgtt|nal  Hernia*  whtoh  i 
English  sukgeons  have  badv  justifies  a  very  fiAVotffabk^opitiion ^  tiicm  ^ 
hitherto;  but  we  protest  against  being  asked  llbrdi verdict  >iu  their >:, 
favour  upo^  st^^lents{pbviously  eiu^ggsrated  ^^  ipi^f^^aet^.A^d/Jor^  are 
by  ,no  nn^as  ^jt^fied  eith^ir  that.ali'  th^  misobkf^iwhiicihihas.fitlkywndf/ 
them  has  beea.  carefully  and  trcdy  vecotded;  orthat 'tkelibeore^ieaV 
dangei«  of  their  pevforniaooe  (especially  tbltt'ofWi^vdyug.  th^'berilo*- 
ueal  sac)  are  not  made  too  little  Of  by  their  adhemitsi  '•     )''^[! 

Before  leaving  this  statistical  question  we  would  >nsh  to  say  ajwoljd- 
on  the  subject  of  medical  statistics  :g^^rtdl^.'    A ^gr«it  d^f  ofjitjoi- 
fusion  seems  to  prevail  both  on  tl^  liaturlB  xg  f^taiiflft!^  dh'di>pfhe  nliiiure" , 
of  the  argument  to  be  derived' from  theth.'    ti^  t^  t($^  Mi'.  ^aii^V 
and  Mr.  HolthouseV  pamphlets  to  iUuitrtfte'  tles^tWb  ^iiW;-^^  '  /  *  - ;' 

•'  statistics,''  as  Mr.  James  says^  ''ore  valaa^le  iii[t)ropottiou  <is  th&'iuli^betL 
matter  is  oiie  ca^sible  of  beM$  Sfiecdttined^^ith  nioro.cK  iDiSiCerjfaklifjrijti'^Ffr  > 
instance,  a  henna  being  simply  iutesUxial,.  or  .QkinentceivBfci^tiimVliflfain^i^        : 
factj.and  so  is  t)ie  proporliqn  .of  .t^epil^s,i^  mn^'A^^,ih^'j)9)j;elkJ3A)^ 
beeii  moved  shortly  after  the  operation,  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  Yaict^  so, 
frequently  correct  kformoltien  eatt'  b^obhti&M  ^ftii^d'  tMr^et'6eftt  M'chhSrtMcr 
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of  such  cvaciiatioiu.    Ou  such  poiuU  09  these  wc  hskvc  good  right  tu  fouqd.vi 
argument."  p.  G^. 

We  are  quite  wiliiDg  to  accept  tlua  defiiutiou  of  tlM^ .  fvomnfie  ef 
statistics,  which  ai*o  indeed  only  records  of  £M:t^  and  whi A  jderire  all 
their  value  from  the  tinith  and  authocity  of  the  individoAl  &cta 
reeorded.  Eveiy  case,  then,  which  ia  not  reooniad  ai  tibe  time,  imdon 
a  regular  plan,  should  be  excluded  fh>in  statistioal  tabka;  asd  no 
practice  can  be  more  dangerous  than  that  which  has  latslj  coub  iaita 
▼ogae,  and  of  whioli  we  gave  an  illustration  above  from  M&  Hdl^ 
houBes  papier,  of  founding  statistical  argnmeuts  upon  hypoiheiieai 
bases.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  eaaeoee  of  sta* 
tisldas  is  number,  and  the  very  idea  of  number  implies  accoraoj;  Bat 
when  we  have  got  our  utatistics,  our  colleotiona  of  exact  and  Booordei 
fiKstB^  what  is  the  nature  of  the  argument  which,  aa  Mr.  Jamea  My^ 
we  have  a  right  to  found  on  them  I  Surely  it  ia  merely  coBJectacaL 
The  utmost  that  can  be  proved  by  statistics  is,  that  two  or  mora 
events  followed  each  other  in  the  ord^r  of  time  a  certaiii  given  numWr 
of  times.  From  this,  when  the  number  of  times  is  grmt^  a  rational 
conjecture  may  be  derived,  that  the  subsequent  event  xa  eveata  stand 
ia  the  relation  of  effect  to  the  primary  event  as  cause;  but  it  oim^ 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  a  conjecture  merely,  one  which  vecy 
high  numbers  indeed  may  convert  into  a  rational  gronnd  of  action  (as 
many  or  most  of  our  grounds  of  action  are  conjectural)^  bat  which  is 
liabk  to  be  overthix>wn  at  any  time  by  H  priori  reasoning.  The 
statistical  argument,  therefore,  should  always  be  held  in  aubovdination 
to  physical  research  and  oxi)eriment,  and  to  the  investi^atioiL  of 
healthy  and  morbid  processes.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  high  privilege 
to  spend  our  lives  in  following  the  footsteps  of  natuva^  ■  both  in 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  we  fail  in  that  duty,  and  give  np- that 
privilege,  if  we  consent  to  become  mere  collectors  of  &ots  anbd  figitrsa 
In  a  word,  statistics,  like  so  many  other  subordinate  matteni»  aoe^good 
servants,  but  bad  masters;  they  are  admirable  accaasoiiea  when  used 
as  Mr.  James  uses  them,  to  elucidate  and  fortify  coadusioiis  based  on 
the  only  sound  foundation  of  observation,  experimenti  and  pathotogy; 
but  they  are  miserably  inadequate  to  supply  the  places  of  these 
laborious  but  necessary  inductions  to  all  aiedical  conduaioQa. 

These  considerations,  obvious  aa  they  are,  may  not  be- out  <^  plaoe 
at  a  time  when  men,  both  in  medicine  and  in  still  more:  rsooudito 
sciences,  seem  to  be  getting  weary  of  the  sure  but  slow  road  of  aaien« 
tifio  advance,  which  proceeds  by  discovering  and  demoastvaliag-the 
connexion  between  each  £su)t  and  the  one  which  ]ireoeded  it^  and  are 
attempting  to  substitute  the  easy  but  most  ^laoioaa  method'. oC 
tables  and  averages.  Thus,  in  Buckle's  '  History  of  Civiltilion,*  the 
physiological  method  is  said  to  have  vainly  striven  after  the  attain* 
mant  of  objects  which  have  been  immediately  realized  by  the  stsr 
tistical;  and  we  see  frequent  attempts  made,  by  comparing  :the 
mortality  of  caaen  before  and  after  the  introductum  of  certaint  kuodes 
of  treatment,  to  recommend  or  decry  such  treatment  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  disease  and  its  event  are  the  axtxam&poiate:oC 
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a  chain,  of  winch  the  intermediate  Imks^  must  be  suppHetl  by  cHiiidal 
and  pathological  observation,  and  that  the  iunumerable  fallacies  intit>- 
duced  by  emitting  these  links  oan  btit  i^ery  imperfectly  be  obviated 
even  by  -very  high  nninben. 

The  diseusBion  of  the  statiBtioal  part  of  Mr.  James's  work  led  us  to 
speak  of  the  operations  for  radical  cure  of  hernia,  for  which  thofie 
statistics  are  to  oar  mind  the  be^  jnstificatiOD ;  but  statistics  do  not 
form  the  whole  of  that  work.  Mr.  James  discusses  several  of  the 
points  comiected  with  strangulated  hernia  with  considerable  originality 
and  efifect.  We  would  instance  more  particularly  the  taxis,  of  which 
he  speaks  more  hopefully  than  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  do,  and 
shows  clearly  the  reason  why  almost  every  case  of  hernia  reduced  by 
the  taxis  recovers,  and  in  what  stages  or  oondition  of  Uie  disease  this 
process  may  be  expected  to  succeed.  We  remark,  however,  with 
surprise,  that  Mr.  James  makes  no  distinction  between  the  various 
forms  of  hernia  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  taxis.  Now,  if  we  ctui  at- 
all  trust  our  experience,  we  should  say,  that  while  there  are  very  few 
cases  of  umbilical  hernia  iu  which  the  strangulated  bowel  may  not  be 
reduced  by  taxia  (although  most  of  them  will  still  contam  adherent 
omentum);  and  while  many  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  may  be  reduced, 
even  after  rather  protracted  strangulation,  l^  careful  mauipnlation, 
the  proportion  of  sti-angnlated  femoral  hemiie  which  are  reducible  i» 
very  much  smaller,  and  that  that  proportion  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
period  of  strangulation  advances.  If  this  fact  be  so,  should  it  not 
have  been  mentioned,  as  having  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  operating  at  once,  or  trusting  to  a  renewed  attempt  at  taxis  after 
some  of  the  other  usual  meansi  We  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  the  rule  ought  to  be,  in  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  always  to 
operate  as  soon  as  the  first  attempt  at  taxis  has  failed;  while  in  the 
ot^er  forms  a  judicious  delay  may  sometimes  save  the  patient  the  risk 
of  an  operation.  We  think  that  Mr.  James  has  rather  overlooked 
this  dii^netion,  and  has  in  consequence  sanctioned,  or  appeared-  ta 
sanction,  in  all  cases,  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment,  which  oan  only 
be  oocasioDally  justifiable!. 

On  the  operatioi¥  extemid  to  the  sao,  Mr.  James  mrgues  with  much 
force,  denying  altogether  its  analogy  with  the  taxis;  and  with  unqves* 
tionable  justice,  as  £eff  as  Petit*s  operation  is  ceDcemed;  but  surely 
Gay's  method,  in  which  only  a  subeMan&ms  iticisieii  is  made  into 
Gimba-nat*s  ligament,  and  the  skin  oirer  the  hernial  tumour  is  not 
interfered  with^  presents  more  points  of  resemblaiio^  and  wonld  appear 
a  priori  to  be  a  simpler  and  lees  dtagenwui  proceeding  than  the 
common  operation  external  to  the  sae;  ahhougfa,  perhaps,  seldom  prae- 
ticable.  Numerous  practical  points  are  put,  and  well  put,  in  this 
little  work,  besides  those  we  have  alluded  to;  amongst  others  we 
would  notice  a  simple  bvt  i«luable  suggestion  in  the  reduction  of 
hemise,  **  which,'*  says  Mr.  James,  ''I  have  of^en  trred  with  much  8uc<' 
cess.  It  is  simpty  to  turn  the  patient  en  t^  oppeeite  side.  It  con- 
verts enemies  into  ftiends,  for  the  bowels  within  so  longer  resist  the 
ingress  of  those  protruded^  but  rather  draw  theoi  bock.***    Agala^ 

•  Note,  p.  94. 
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obsei'vation  on  the  deceptive  seunation  of  the  partial  reduction  of  the 
tumour  and  its  cause  is  importaot  :*^ 

"  The  eurceoB  during  the  Ulxis  may  Iiave  rrduced  ap<trii6m  of  the  tumour. 
U^  may  Uiink  Uuxi  lie  bns  reduced  intesline  or  oiaauium,  vh^reai  ,ii  i^  ^neither 
th«  one  nor  the  oUier ;  it  is  iUiid.  lutestiuc  rareljF  gMs  Kp  i^honi  a  mfgling 
sound,  onirntum  does ;  but  it  appears  to  me  tliat  it  goes  up  iu  bulk,  aua  rareW 
oones  doxn  again,  while  fluid  »  slowly  emptied  and  pretenUj  Tclunis:  T&0 
ieMderitess,  pahty  attd  kardnets  trt  ihe  ling  rfmaim  the  tame,  Tbo  hdrnia  has  not 
been  reduced  even  iu  part-.  WJiatcver  promises  the  tumour  itself  ntay/hold 
n/di,  as  regards  tenseness  or  tenderness,  the  state  of  the  parts  at  tjjie  ring 
alTords  the  only  reliable  indication."  ]>.  23. 

We  could  quote  many  other  passages,  were  it  necessair,  to  justify 
ii»in  saying  that  this  little  book  is  more  important  than  m  aize  indS- 
«Bte8;  and  that  even  on  so  well-worn  a  subject  aa  hernia  Mr*.  Jaihes' 
hatf  found  the  art  of  saying  something  original,  and  at  tbe  saine  time 
-ralimble.  We  will  teimiiiate  this  notice  by  quoting  the  minor  pofnts 
noticed  in  Mr.  James's  work. 

"].  Tliat  omcnto-intestiiial  heniiai  ui*c  more  fatal  than  any  other  class. 
"2.  Tliat  as  rcgjirds  the  stricture  or  strictures,  analogies  with  other  pFreno- 
inens,  especially  those  which  arc  observed  in  jMiraphimoeis,  offer  ground^  'for 


on  in  hernia,:  diiecs 


jiupposiii^  an  active  constrict iug  {lOwer. 

"3.  That  ilie  }>eritouitis  origiimtiug  from  the  strangulati' 
iu  tyjpc  from  the  idiopathic.  •.'..!! 

"i.  That  the  intestine  above  tlie  stricture,  diktcd  as  it  always  iay,uu^fm>t 
imfrequcutly  be  the  scat  of  injury,  if  a  wound  be  inflicted  01^  tl^e  bowidt  m  0)C 
0|)cration.  .:.... 

"5.  That  the  chronic  character  attributed  to  the  stiTmguIatl6^'Wh'6n^becat- 
ring  in  old  people,  rests  upon  very  doubtful  eWdence.  '       "'•" 

"  0.  That  in  addition  to  the  general  indications  offered  kr  Uito  ^Jftki,  tken 
may  be  these  further  conclusions  afforded  by  it>  ordeteraunediby  tns-dMieb  of 
constriction;  namely,  tliat  when  the  fluid  can  be  ^nressed  iiiJA>,^tiAA^|kbdq^]W 
the  degree  is  not  exlrcmc,  and  cice  c^na;  and  agaiiL  .^herejia^L^i  i^  foiwd 
in  the  sac,  it  affords  a  probable  indication  of  the  degree  of  sif^9t|4i^  l^hg 
extreme.  "  \    "  '. 

"7.  Tliat  inguinal  hernia  in  the  female,  although  sttfficiet^tly'cinumoA,  is 
rarely  strangulated.  •■:  ,  t  .     ■ 

*'  8.  That  iu  very  largo  femornl  hernia  in  the  female,  it:  is  sometilifM  impost 
sible  to  make  out  Poujnrt's  hnuneiit;  and  in  theso  ihe^  diagnmifl  ^niiiiy  :be 
founded  on  a  different  priuciplc,    pp.  92-3.  •  :ti:  icrrii  ■        ■  i: 

■  We  do  not  present  thaae  condusiona  aa  indiapntaWB'  ■■>  yindefed^ij— 
had  mai'ked  aeveral  of  ihffta  for  notice  and'di8cn8ucMay'«hB<i!apacerpflff>> 
nuijbted.  Tbe  sooond,  fur  inatwicey  aiqiean  to  ua  ejuieniTely  ckmlitfiil; 
and  the  analogy  drawn  between  the  strtetnre  of  ft.  buraiaifijhnad-.iby 
fibrous  structures  only  and  that  of  a  paraphinioaia  focmsd'  bgr  akdn^d 
its.  appendages,  in  which  inorganio  mosculai^  tfibre  ia  Isnown  Miittadrt  ift 
pv^fusion,  to  be  a  falso  one;  nor  can  we  aay  tfahit  Abe diffiodhy  spektn 
of  in  the  last  paragraph  in  the  diagnosis  of  feinarallMnMft^Md.fHrioh 
we  believe  to  apply  equally  to  both  sexes)  appeamto  -vil<JMiicfiu)tocflgr 
explained  in  Mr.  Jameses  treatise.  8till,  ve  aan  lieatiiLyi.<^9iiiniend  *h» 
Utde  book  to  our  readers,  and  hope  tliai  Mr.  Jiameslsi  example  an 
tupiing  a  long  experienoe  to  aooount  may  b&Mdtodvttl/fiMknrodlby 
onr/lj^raotioal  surgeons."  .    .....  .    1  .:■.  '.!'"•,.•.'■«!     ii..:3r.-n 
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1 .  DiseoMi  of  the  Urhiurtf  Organs,  A  Gompmdium  of  tKeir  Diagnosis ^ 
"     Patholdgffy  and  Tre(UifimU,     By  'VV'rLLtAM  WxtiJiCK  Mosland, 

M.D.,  <feb.   With  nrtistMlotis.— /%tZrtcWpAta,  1858.    8v6,  pp.  $79. 

2.  TJie^  lim\fi  in  ffealth  and  jbimast;  or  a  Simple  ExpUmaiim  of  ike 
Physical  Properties,  Oomposilian,  and  Uses  of  iks  Urine,  of  tihe 
Kidneys,  and  of  t/ie  TreatmevU  of  Urinary  Disorders,  With  En- 
gravings. By  Arthcb  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Ac. — London,  185S. 
8vo,  pp.  90. 

Tae  first  of  these  wodu  cpnsist^  maiDlj  of  the  Bobstance  otiwo ,es^yii, 
to  which  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Boylston  Medical  OoiiiiHittee-  iu 
the  years  1855  and  1857.  It  asserts  but  little  claim  to  originality^ 
professing  chiefly  to  collect  and  condense  the  information  .^  be  .fouoad 
in  the  writings  of  the  best  authorities,  so  as  to  "  ooo^tnite  fticonve* 
niciit  handbook  for  the  large  class  of  practitioners  Vfhqse  leisure  docs 
not  allow  tliem  an  extended  examination  of  autbotrs**'  Viewed  in  this 
lights  it  is  creditable  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  writer; 
though  wc  ]>eg  to  be  understood  as  saying  this  with  a  distinct  rwwTa^ 
tioo  in 'respect  to  his  talents  for  arrangement,  of  which  more  hc^fber. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which"  treAt*  of 
"  Bittgnofeis,"  and  the  seconiJ  of  **  Pathology  and  Treatmeht.'*  jt^j 
attempt  on  oiir  part  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  is  itself  a  compeQ(luil9> 
would  be  altogether  nnprofitable ;  oar  remarks  on  Dr.  Morland^s  pro- 
duction will  therefore  be  of  a  somewhat  desultory  kind,  and  if  they 
be  directed  to  what  5re  consider  defective  rather  than  to  what  is  fully 
and  satisfieu^rily  set  fbrtb,  oar  author  will  not  attribute  this  to  tiny- 
wish  to  disparage  his  labours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  desire  of' Sug- 
gesting what  may  render  them  still  more  useful  in  the  flitdre  editions 
to'  which  We  hope  his  work  may  attain. 

The  first  part  do€^  not  altogether  realize  the  expectations  held  out 
by  its  title;  for  although  it  contains  much  valuable  matter  relative  to 
the  symptoms  of  unoary  diseases,  it  affarda  lets  than  night  bd  wished 
for  in  the  way  of  compatison  and  contrast  of  tgrmpt^ms  with  a  *^^W  t6 
the  discrimination  of  such  diseases-^^-iiiothet  ^^ordd^'  it  'fa'  defedtiVtl  ih 
r«gahl  t<vc/M9MMis/'tbei«Tesy  subfeet  of  wfaieil  it'pir<^RM|3ei"io  tl^^'^  It 
must  -aWtia  confessed  tbati^  there  is  «  gvebt  iraut  of  distin«ti>re  bliai^liite^ 
jtk  tho  tira  principal'  divisi(H»t>f  the* woifc : '  ther^  i» «  gr«ii)t^deal  iBdAdi^ 
the  headofidingiioiBs'whicii  would  be  'iBiieh"moyer  ito  *its>  ptece-^^iid^ 
that  of  pathology;  asd  «nb<  tasivd  '  It*  Itf  rcitta«lDable  tllaV>dhe^y^%hb 
most  difficnkpofiats  kb the  diagnosis  ofrsnal'idlseffse 4^  notialkidsdio 
at  all,  eHbei^«tty«£)r.Mi>rl«ad,-'or'foyilie  nia^(«Hy'of^ri1}ei«  Ml'thifa 
iluh5ect«44«we  weacii,-  the  tdisctiminatioii  ibatWetn  nepfaiit^ct  liflfecti^hs;  kiiA 
obstructioii  of  the  fduodenum,  ist  tip]^  portioti^  4f '  tfre*  (smdl  iBfieii|tine, 
when  aooomfanied/.ais  sometimeadianMttSii  ^tb^xtepl^suppMiibil 
4>f  urine*/  Pyreauai'iffibbniiBeti  4ip>bowlbi«Mi«f'd]0sase'/tb^h  glni«^ 
fttlly'Hutfkl^cl'by  ftiterderpiiiHe  loitii6'iifphritieth|Mi  m'^edilMMliM 
affection :  frequent  and  copious  vomiting  is  neitf»f^i»>»lkw<i<)»ftifelicf  *bf 
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OBO  aa  of  the  other.  The  seat  and  nature  of  the  pain,  its  extataicHt  in 
tbo  course  of  the  ureters,  aud  down  tho.  iiiside'-of  the  >  thighs  liitih  ihe 
«enflation  of  numhness  ia  the  Litter  part,  and  rMsystiad.  ef  tW  ttatac^ 
are,  indeed,  Hyniptoma  which,  in  conjunction,  will  -wifficieaily  i  iiniiNMte 
the  Jddney  aa  the  seat  of  diaeaae;  hut  pain  alone,  whetlifri  isa^  tai  its 
podltion,  kind,  or  degree,  ia  in  most  casea  too  equivocal  a  ajvaptom  ia 
ho  implicitly  relied  upon,  an<l,  in  the  one  under  coaaiidaraifca— »•  qBaa-adt 
always  follow  the  coune  just  deeerihed;  ncnther  ia  retractton  of  tibDateatixsfe 
hj  any  means  an  invariable  oocuivenee.  Again,  where  tbe  vriaSy-  aa-  la 
most  cases,  is  merely  scanty,  it  will  still  afford  na  aoffioienil  gimnd  of 
discrimination;  but  where  it  is  entirely  suppressed,  we  'ave 4lc|niirad 
of  the  moet  certain,  nay,  the  only  certain  means  of  diagnogiH<  Welune 
met  with  several  cases  in  which,  ftom  this  cause,  the  diagaoaifl;Kaaat 
the  commencement  exceedingly  obaoure,  though  it  soon-  baoame: 
fast  in  them  all,  that  the  alimentary,  not  the  ttriaaiyi^  epparataa 
ihe  ptimary  seat  of  disease.*  It  wocdd  be  out  of  plaea  hone  to  enifer 
farther  into  this  subject;  we  merely  indicate  it  aa  one  whiek^^ght 
not  to  be  omitted  in  an  exposition  of  the  diagnosia  of  nriaaij  diseaask 
When  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  microaoope  in  tho  mvostigelaM  of 
urinary  deposits.  Dr.  Morland  obaerves  that — 

'*  Unless  the  physician  be  an  erperi,  [a  queer  snb^Mitrve  this  !]-mietosee^ 
examination  of  tlie  sediment  in  tlie  urine  should  be  eatnistad  te  %  pi'rfi  aw.il 
analyser.  The  practising  physician  is  at  present  very  fbrtimate  in  bBiii{|iye 
to  refer  for  iufonnation  upon  these  essential  points  to  adej^  wl|o  ciu&jgifft -aa 
immediate  and  reliable  reply."  (p.  37.)  ..    ,.  j.,;:., 

Here  we  differ  entirely  from  our  author.  Wo  ahanU  ai(ganLitl«t 
|Ai^cian  as  exceedingly  urUiappy  who  was  obliged  in  4uolt:  im  -matter 
to  trust  to  any  other  eyes  than  his  own ;  and  we  oomidorei  .ittfficaeht 
aequaintance  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  one  :<rf/.4be-«Moat 
oaseintial  qualifications  of  the  practising  physieian.  Jjidaad>  we  oaa 
find  no  sort  of  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this  anl^ject^  eamepti  ■  bMwJBrtH 
OS  some  other  incapacitating  afUction.  It  ia  imfloiaiUoi'to.iO'vetiate 
tho  importance  of  microscopic  observation,  whether  to  ithO'edeatifia 
inquirer  or  to  the  actual  practitioner  in  medicine^  and^aflitL  iMitfaa 
singular  advantage  of  combining  a  fiEiacinating  amiMtmeaA  withi^n 
indis^jensable  study,  there  can  be  the  loss  a{>ology  £9r  neg^edlMtigJftiitit  •  \ 

:  In  the  second  part,  on  Pathology  and  Treatment,  wo.  ham  an 
lent  chapter  on  those  afiactions  of  the  supn^renal  oapoeiea  svUok.i 
latidy  attracted  so  much  attention.  We  wouM.wiUin^<^ve  given 
en  extract  &om  it,  as  a  &you]:able  iq^ecimen  of  our  anthor'a  itnamadr,  tat 
to  quote  it  partially  would  scarcely  be  doing  it.jiistioe$  we.tlittiteis 
recommend  it  entire  to  the  attention  of  tho  x^uier*   •,    ■    .      ■)•.■.; 

The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  tho  Kidneys  is  a  long  and  olabomtOiOne. 
Tho  various  subjecte  it  embraoes  are  disouasod  under  the  ;hindn>efr^ 
Nephritis,  including  acute  and  chronic  desquamative  B<|>hr!itie^*»Wapty 

/•  Ut.  Barlov,  who  has  Judidonslf  notleod  this  vbflctm  pcdnt  ^  <liMPNili.m|rt  iUit  ia 
tlM  MM  of  obstruction  ia  the  duodenum  or  nfiper  .]iart  of  the:8■^dli||t«lUlv^'^w».9af 
have  no  urine  at  all  flor  tlirec  or  foMi  days ;"  adding,  that  **  thia  lo^'^c<W^bni«l  mj^prtpta 
Aoald,  ho\reyer,  incline  us  to  look  ftir  its  source  rather  In  the  mtotliiei't&lin  tn'tttt 
KldBej«.*-'lfairaalofthcPrtctleccifHe<lldne,p.  474.  -' 
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degenecation  of  t^  kidney — ^NoQ«de8qiiaiiuitive  diseaae  of  tha  kklaey*-^ 
¥atty  degenerat ion-^itpparatiTe  nephntift-^Nephritis  £tom  Mtentioa 
of  iiriAD«***Pyelitift«-*Nephritis  from  vmal  ca)cali«*«-Tfiberci]lar  or  soro*- 
Hedoos  diseaBe-^Oancer  of  the  kidney-^HotmatiiruL 

These  impoi'taDt  topics  are  for  the  most  part  judicioualy  deaciuited 
Hpon.  Onr  author's  remarks  on  the  ooBoplicaiioDS  and  secondary 
diseases  canneeted  with  nephritis,  are,  however^  far  firom  satiafoctorj; 
At  p«  42  he  telhi  ns  that  **  itiflasnnuitioiis  of  the  oeroos  inemlttaties  are, 
if  we  except  perhaps  the  oetebral  disorders,  'the  ^most  oommon  and 
disastroTiB  of  the  secondaiy  diseases.^  It  is  ejctraardinary  thai  while 
thus  giving  to  inflammation  of  tho  serous  membranes  a  prominence 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  he  makes  no  allnsioa  to  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  nov  to  those  -cffasions  into  ihe  submnoous 
areolar  tissoe  which  form  so  ]ieciiliar  and  oiharacteristic  a  feature  of 
the  difleaaew  Of  bronchitis,  which  is  sa  remarkably  frequent  a  com- 
plication, he  merely  says :  *^  Brooftchial  irntation,  or  tnmbiesome.  and 
long-continned  broncliitis,  with  extreme  dyspnoea,  are  sometimes 
observed  in  connexion  with  chronic  nephritis.''  (p«  1 94.) 

When  treating  of  heemalitria,  Dr.  Morland  appears  to  attach  too 
little  importauce  to  the  |»t>8tat«  gland  as  a  source  of  hiemorrbage. 
9^hus  he  saysy  at  p.  77,  "  lu  simple  or  in  cancerous  ulceration  of  the 
bladder,  or  in  fungoid  disease  of  the  prostate  glands  blood  oflen  appears 
in;  the  urine;'*  and  at  p.  271,  "  Bloody  urine  is  also  a  frequent  aeeom* 
paniment  of  enlarged  prostate.  The  bleeding  may  be  simple,  or  pro- 
voked by  some  instrument."  But,  in  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  most 
profuto  hieniorrhages  which  take  place  from  the  tnrinaiy  organs  have 
their  ^ouree  from  a  diseased  prostate.  Such  hsemorrhage  may  take 
place  where  there  is  extensive  ulceration,  or  small  ulceration,  or  even 
where  there  is  no  ulceration  at  all,  from  simple  niptare  of  the  vessels: 
the  inti'oduetion  of  instruments  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  the' immediate  exciting  causes  in  such  cases. 

The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  which  is  the  longest  in  the 
book,  contains  a  very  large  unonnt  of  iisefnl  information,  and,  taken 
in  conaiexion  with  the  oorreqxMiding  chapter  in  the  first  division,  leaves 
little  to  be  willed  for  except  better  amngement;  bni  the  general 
remark  which  we  have  made  oonoeming  the  want  of  distinctive  cha- 
racter  in  the  two  divisioDs  of  the  work,  applies  here  in  I^U  force.  To 
enumerate  mev^  the  subjeota  treated  of  in  this  chapter  would  answer 
no  uaeftil  purpoee^  while,  on  the  other  hand^  our  space  does  not  permiti 
nor  does  the  chianicter  of  the  wm^  nnder  review  re^foire,  that  we 
should  enter  into  them  in  any  detail :  wc  therefore  conflne  ourselves 
to  two  or  three  passing  comments. 

Our  author  has  intn^uced  some  teoMUks  on  v(ttix  of  the  bladder — > 
a  rare  afiEectioii,  of  which  tiie  reality  has  been  diluted.  We  exttmct 
entire  the  passage  relating  to  it : 

"  Vcaksal  varix  is  vort  diffieult  of  rsoegnition.  Shaw,  Ci?ialc^  and  others, 
deny  its  existeiice  at  the  vesical  neck ;  tliere  are  instances  which  prove  its 
occasional  occurrence  there.  Its  chief  signs  are  bi^atnria,  ^ysuria^  tod 
ischuria.    These  are  so  irequent,  in  joUjiec./aflectipi^  that  the  oisgnosis  is 
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cinlKiriassin?».      If  ilirrc   bo   hzrmorrlioidM  or  varicose  veins  clsewlicrr,  tlio 
above  M'liiptdms  \>ould  lc:i(l  irs  to  susjicct  Mieir  cxisloncc  m  the  bhuldc'r.    The 
foUowiiifr  CMSO*  iliustrntcs  <lie  serious  uaturc  uf  this  affection.   Apaticut  undc: 
the  rare  of  Profrissor  Laitgier  at  J/Hutci  l>i(ii,  and  who  liad  ])rriusteal  ev)»- 
tosi»  of  i\\v  foniTir,  after  bciu^  in  the  ward  u  few  daji^  wos  attacked  vjll 
profiido  jiaMii.'ituriu.    The  bhK>d  was  bhicL  and  ]iurr,  uot  loixcd  with  nriac ; 
the  bladder    U-cinie   ^re:*tlv  distended,  and  \ths   felt  very  high   up   in  thr 
al>d<nnen.     The  ]iaMuorrhag«*  evidenth' took  phicc  by  re^rgitation;  nolc&ioii 
couhl  lu;  dotceted  by  eatlieter  or  ^soiiihI  ;  no  tumour  or  fungous  grovth  was 
found  in  the  prostatie  nr^ion.     Then*  liad  Ihtcu  previous  pyelitis  nnnoiinoed 
by  shar))  }iain  ni  tlie  Kitnation  of  the  kidneys,  and  a  demcof  jMuapicgia;  Uien 
symptoms;  had  not  m- holly  eeased.     The  disehnrgc  of  blood  iroin  Uio  Methro 
perM:)t«'d,  ^ith  ^hort  iiit('r\als,  and  al  timci»  was  very  abuudant;  cold.Applica- 
tiniis^  a!id  various  other  nuaiis  p<n'scveringly  emphiyed,  were  of  no  aTftiL    Hii* 
(mtient  died  giudually  \voru  out.     The  pogf-moHem  examination   disclosed 
rofiiMiti'"'s  mric^!f  >tj.„ri  fl:e  uerk-  of  the  Llaadrr;  ouc  was  ulcerated  and  largtb 
opened;  bv  lhi:»  t(aping  >vouud  the  bloo<l  had  bsucd.    The  powcrlcssness  ol 
art  ill  supIi  a  case  is  evident.    The  rejMjrter  remarks:   'Bonet^  Morgagni. 
Cbopai-f,    i.)i\sault,   and  othei-)*,  mention  instnnees.     Other  lesions,  however, 
were  ro-cxistent,  whieh  tended  to  produce  or  maintain  the  varicose  conch' 
tiou.      Ij!  moht   of  the  cases  relateo  by  titeni,  vesical  calculi  or  prostatic 
f  nmonr.s  were  conjoined.     De&ault  and  Choiuirt  report  eases  where  no  foreign 
ImmIv  was  found.    Tliese  were  observed  in  persons  who  returned  to  Franci- 
frrmi  the  Antillo,  affeeted  with  varico>c  vems.'    llic  abuse  of  excitanis,  «o 
common  in  many  wann  countries,  and  various  excesses  producing  afflux  of 
blood  1o  the  i::eui to-urinary  apparatus,  or  its  vtaMu  therein,  contribute  tothi^ 
condition  of  the  vessels,   'in  the  cjise  above  related,  the  varices  were  un- 
complicated Mith  foreign  bodies,  tumours,  &c.,  nor  liad  climatic  inilueucf> 
)>ec!i  broittrlit  to  bear  upon  the  constitution.     '  Ou  concevrn,  aisement,  ca 
presence  auuc  s(Mid)lable  lesion,  eombirn  il  devait  etre  difficUt:  de  porter  it" 
duifitH'iii'qih^  pmiit  ft  rif/orcHx,  ct  eombien  suriout   la  thdrapcutiquc  etai' 
desarmrr/ — Uajc.  sftp.  cif.)    Dysnria  and  ischuria  are  quite  eon>t:tnt  m  vesieai 
varix :  a  d;irk.colo\inil  blood  is  of  a  certain  diagnostic  value,  uk hough  seen  in 
other  alVections." 

■  ■ 

A  note  in  the  appendix  contains  a  ca^o  of  vestvo-laUstmal  Jhh{lv- 
vrliich  wa8  probably  cau.<%d  by  ulcerative  inflnminntion  of  a  reaical 
varix,  which  hiul  fii-st  contracted  adhesions,  aniLlnid  theu  beooino  the 
scat  of  perforation.     TIjc  case  is  given  on  the  uutliority  of  Dr.  Btnmi. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  extract,  partly  aH  affording  iiistaucr!> 
of  a  iiii  e  pathological  occurrence,  partly  to  give  an  example  of  our 
author's  manner  of  treating  a  .subject;  but  perhaps  as  much  as  cither, 
with  a  view  of  ju.stifying  our  own  remarks  on  the  singular  want  ot 
method  which  this  book  exhibits.  In  the  ])as8agc  ji»t  quoted,  we 
have  diagnostic  signs,  2)athological  description,  necroscopic  observa- 
tions, etiological  conjectures,  and  a  declaration  of  the  powerleaBness  of 
nrt  in  ixdation  to  treatment :  yet  all  this  is  in  the  part  of  the  wtafk 
which  professes  to  l>o  devoted  to  diagnosis! 

Under  the  heiul  of  Ihiptnre  of  ifie  Bladtlery  Dr.  Morland  6b8erTr.> 

that— 

"  The  accident  is  infrequent  in  children  and  females.  In  the '  hfter, 
because  the  bladder,  when  full,  occupies  less  of  the  more  eaeaeieil  'MIfis. 
and  they  arc  also  somewhat  less  exposed  to  the  causes  or  ^d^mfforw" 

(pp.  350-7.) 

•  GaxGttc  dcs  UupiUux,  July,  1SS4. 
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This,  OS  regards  females,  is  a  very  unadvised  remark.  Womon^ 
during  parturition^  are  peculiarly  ex|>osed  to  the  causes  of  the  injury, 
and  if  it  happen  but  raiely  under  such  ciroumstances^  this  is  probably 
because  obstetricians  use  every  precaution  against  it,  by  attending 
carefully  to  the  state  of  the  bladder.  Many  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder  during  labour  are  nevertheless  upon  record,  and  theit)  is  one 
in  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant,  nor  any  particular  condition  by  which  the 
occurrence  could  be  accounted  fur.* 

On  the  subject  of  Worms  in  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  kidney,  our 
author  has  brought  together  the  greater  part  of  the  information  that  is 
to  bo  found  in  medical  writingii. 

The  chapter  on  '*  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,"  when  duly  collated  with 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  first  division  of  the  work,  will  be  fbund 
to  yield  very  full  and  accurate  information ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
task  of  comparing,  disentangling,  and  combining,  which  devolves  upon 
the  reader,  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the  author.  In  respect 
to  spcisinodic  stricturey  Dr.  Morland  notices  the  observation  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  tliat  an  intermittent  character  amenable  to  quinine  sometimes 
attaches  to  it;  but  he  omits  to  mention,  among  the  symptoms  of 
permanent  stticture,  those  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  which  are 
occasionally  met  with^  and  which,  it  may  be  added,  are  not  under  the 
control  of  quinine. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  resjiect  to  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  tliat  the  strictly  surgical  departments  of  these 
subjects — as  lithotomy,  lithotrity,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  &c — have  received  from  our  author  a 
full  and  judicious  consideration,  and  afford  useful  guidance  to  the 
practitioner  of  surgery.  It  would  of  course  be  8U]>erfluou.s  for  us  to 
enter  into  these  matters  on  the  present  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  which  we  have  }>oiuted  out  in  Dr. 
Morland*8  book,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  its  merit  or  its 
utility.  Its  great  faidt  is  want  of  method,  and  this  cei*tainly  pi'evails 
to  an  extreme,  we  had  almost  said  a  distressing,  degi-ee.  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  see  no  advantage  arising  from  Uie  entire  disjunction  of 
the  diagnostic  from  the  pathological  de])artmcnt  of  the  work.  Since, 
however,  the  author  has  preferred  such  a  distribution,  he  should  at 
least  have  kept  to  it,  and  not  allowed  pathology,  semciotics,  and  treat- 
ment to  trespass  upon  each  othci'*s  ground  till  the  whole  field  is 
covered  with  confusion.  It  is  true  that  this  evil  is  in  some  degree 
coimteracted,  and  the  work  rendered  more  available  for  reference,  by  an 
analytical  table  of  contents  and  a  copious  index.  Still,  if  the  author 
desire  to  render  his  book  as  useful  as  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be,  he 
must  entirely  remodel  it  for  a  future  edition.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  matter,  which  only  wants  to  be  reduced  to  good  order  to  form 
an  extremely  valuable  manual.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written 
is  rather  cramped,  and  in  many  parts  laconic  to  a  degree  incompatible 
with  elegance;  but  these  are  faults  easily  foigiven  in  a  strictly  prac- 

•  Tbc  esM  if  reUted  bj  Mr.  Bediagfleld :  Lancet,  June,  1817, 
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iiod  vork,  iDtended  to  convey  as  much  infoniMUfcieo  aff  jMsilde  yriitim 
a  moderate  compaiB.  It  abounds  also  in  pecnliariCin  of 'diolian  ^^lUok' 
Bomid  strange  to  Ci»- Atlantic  eara;  l>nt  to  tlieae  we  Biippo»  -lire  iuMi 
net  take  exception,  leat  we  become  involved  in  pbilblogiaQ  oentto^ 
vcray.  The  book  is  verj  free  frerm  typc^raj^iiod  enhbn,  »wi  ^ibe 
iUiNrtrationR,  though  not  of  first-rate  exoellenoe,  are  fendBdeut  Yor  Umar 
purpose.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  MorlamdPa  Com- 
pendinm  as  a  very  desiiable  addition  to  the  HImTy  of  efqj^'  lirndKcal 
or  surgical  practitioner. 

Dr.  Hawaii  8  publication  is  in  all  respects  of  a  veaey  diffine|i1>  eha* 
raoter  from  the  pi-ecediiig,  though  we  have  asaociated  the  tva  •  in  tbu 
article  because  both  have  relation  to  urinary  disorders  The  uibor 
states  iu  his  preface  that 

''The  object  of  tliis  little  work  is  to  afford  an  explanation,  as  ample  as  ^Oft- 
sihleiy  free  from  ull  unnecessary  detail  and  compli(»tion,  of  ihc  nbjsical  pro- 
perties, compohition,  and  uses  of  Uie  urine ;  of  the  fuuotions  of  Hie.  ^^^fajy* ; 
and  more  especially  of  the  principles  of  treatment  of  the  chief  uziBaiy 
disorders." 

And  he  hopes  that,  by  the  assistance  here  rendered, 

**  The  student  and  practitioner  will  be  enabled,  with  little  ^iptiaation  or 
chemical  knowledge,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  faets^  sactrtiBe  aB4 
practical,  connect  ra  with  the  urine. 

He  considers  this  as  an  object  of  some  importance,  becanao 

*'It  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  medical  men  neglect  to'  ae^iudnt 
themselves  with  tliis  class  of  diseases,  beine  Xreaueatly  iiottiveil- ^  ^1^ 
eliborate  manner  iu  which  tlie  subject  is  treat oa,  ana  espceiallyfajr  tke  epikeiife 
of  the  clicmical  inquiries  and  reasonings  intermixed  with  lU"  *   .    ■<...• 

In  short,  Dr.  Hassull  seems  to  tliiuk  that  the  greater  paiii  qf  Ahe 
profession,  knowing  little  on  this  subject^  and  not  aspiriie^  :t(a  ei)y 
profound  acquaintance  with  it,  will  be  glad  to  take  up  with  jtaijk  so 
much  information  as  may  carry  them  through  tl)e  routnte-of  jkimeiiee 
without  loss  of  ci*edit ;  and  this  modicum  of  leamihg  he  ptf^^iMn  to 
impart  to  them  in  the  small  volume  now  before  us.  \ve  lu^  bf  opjltnon 
that  Dr.  Hassall  here  makes  a  very  erroneous  estimate  both  of  "the 
knowledge  and  of  the  aspirations  of  his  profbssioitial  Itt-etAtfiM,  Wnft"^ 
believe  there  are  few  of  them  who  do  not  know  m&fe  ^bkn.'^iAi'btidk 
could  teach  them.  Indeed,  if  it  "had  been  put  forth  mel*elj^  tiB  a&  oM*' 
line,  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  young  atud^tTeoMe 
genera]  notion  of  the  matter,  jtreliminary  to  the  pertrflal  <yf  inmfe  ooiEli* 
prdiensive  works,  it  must  have  been  pronounced  ih  maay'reimeeJCii 
defective;  but  when  it  is  gravely  presented  to  a  mfijority' -^  ^ 
miedical  pi-ofession  as  a  remedy  for  their  alleged  i|^<i>nmt^  ire  chii 
only  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  the  writer. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  book,  which  is  to  ^pp|f  »Il-%lilA'i6 
needfVil  to  those  who  eschew  application  and  cliemistxV.  Atpil  7  ^ 
hare  an  analysis  of  the  urine — namely,  that  of  BemliVM,  'pfjlSXkMt 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  On  this  D^:  Hateil  MtuuAaL 
that  '*the  above  liualysis  does  not  include  all  tlie  suMan^eei'eelifliiiiei 
even  in  healthy  urine,  some  of  the  most  impiratazit'  btfng  oiettled;*' 
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and  lid'  pyoceoda  ta  enumftrate  scfveonil  of  these,  as  veH  as  iome  etiien 
wjiiob  are  found  o&ly  ia  aiioclMd  ooiiditM>a&  An  analjais  which  pro- 
fesaedly  doen  no/t  exbibife  all  -the  knonm  comtitiMiiLiB  of  the  matter 
analjoed,  must  be  alloiwod  to  be  rather  an  original  aitd  humoroua 
coQCepitioii.  We  might  have  helped  tiial  the  aoalysiB  of  Berzeliu% 
together  with  Dr.  Httsall^a  codicil  thereto  might  have  fumiahed  ns 
with  a  reasonably  fall  enomeraticm  of  the  jdonstituents  of  the  urine ; 
but  aach  hope  would  have  beea  vain,  fiir  w«  atiU  miss  some  eight  or 
nine  of  the  substances  generally  admitted  by  cbemista  of  the  present 
day  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  fluid. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney,*  we  do  not  mefet  with 
enough  to  satisfy  even  an  inqubitive  general  reader;  yet,  in  the  short 
space  allotted  to  this  jejune  description,  the  writer  contrfreff  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  contradicting  hims^     At  p.  IS  he  says, 

•*By  the  disposition  of  the  parts  just  described,  the  blood  fpdm  which 
the  excretion  is  formed  is  brought  mto  dose  relatioiishro  with  the  true 
secretoTT  strocture  of  the  kidneys — namely,  the  epithehBl  ecus  which  line  the 
tubules. 

"While,  in  the  very  next  page,  he  tells  us  that, 

''It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  kidnejs  arc  to  be  regarded  as  true 
secretory  organs,  or  whether  they  do  anjthiug  more  than  separate  from  the 
blood  certain  salts  and  substances  preyiousljr  existing,  ready  Tormed,  in  that 
fluid." 

At  p*  41,  Dr.  Hassall  states  his  conviction  that  structural  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  more  prevalent  now  than  formedy,  especial^  in 
cities ;  but  the  circumstances  he  adduoes  to  account  for  ti^  alleged 
fact  seem  altogether  inadequate  to  that  end. 

"The  health  t>f  persons  living  in  cities  is,  as  a  class,  much  detcriohite^ ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  lower  tne  health  predisposes  to  organic  disease,  and 
cspcoiaily  of  those  organs  whose  fiinctions,  like  those  of  the  Kidneys,  are  both 
importaat  dud  active.  The  causes  operating  to  the  dstecioratioh  of  heal^  il}. 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upoa  at  airr  length:  th^  are,  ifuttficieni  air  and. 
exereUe,  impure  mr,.  ^unwAcieMme  ana  odMUeraUd  jbod,  hU  hour^,  vnkiaUhp, 
accupaiwns^  ditsipaHon,  amd  wtemperance,**  (p.  43.)  ;       > 

While  these  may  be  admitted  a9  reasona  why  renalf  ip  ooaunon  . 
with  otJiar  diseases^  should  be  mqro  ^neqioeiit  in  pities  tha^  in  the 
coui»try,  th^  fiiil  entirely  to  account,  ibr  theiu:  greater  jurj^valenpe  mow 
than  at  any  former  period.    Tkfi  inhabitants;  of  our  oit^^  in  the 
present  day  are  ieaa  intemperate  than  their  jKNra&thers ;  and  many  who.^ 
formerly  might  have  passed  their  Uvea  a^oft  without  ne^g  the  ^ico', 
of  Nature,  hiave  now  abnmdA&t  opportunitiea,  of  whic^  tiiiiey  are, not  '. 
slow  to  avail  themaelveoi  of  maiking  excursiona  by  land  and  sea;,  add, 
to  which,  that  all  the  proviaiona  of  nvedical  police  are  much  ipore . 
eflfeotually  carried  out,  and  tbd  means  ot  peiaipaai  ole^i^iiie^  mgre 
liberally  supplied*    Unhealthy  occupatifma, jmd  late  Jiottra.  bi^ve .  aver . 
been  a  bane  of  laiga  communitieiv  but  are.  not.ai^ofe  apj^ew  than  ia.^ 
timea.  past— *at  ifast,;  certainly  not  the.  fbx^aer^.acd  wi^ jpi^gard.tQ "- 
adnlterationfl.of  ibc)^  ve  a^spect  fl^ej  hatajdira^  l^eei)  di^gf^rous^yi; 
preyalant,  tliough  there  h^  not  ,^Wf|?8J>ee];iiA  ^^b^VsaU  ^  bnpg  thcff(L/, 


jLitovSedgfi  Ills  uiiuc  bu 

iiint  of  alBuDScl'&'ttiat'itlien 


^'llghi'  OntbcvlioW,  vo  ftilnkft  i>r^lnAm  thttt'ttft^'^^W^ro- 
vMion  totlie  jMpnlatloii,  4^itc'as  niudi  i:«intl'''cltMiil!*H  'if  Uoff'iiMVc, 
ftrftcrly  tlian  there  Is  at  prewrtt— though  ioaotftfllt' ■wWilMs'iW- 
C|uentlj'  dctectctlj  for  example,  prior  to  Bright'a  discovery,  ho#'(dUi(^ 
eases  of  chronic  disease  of  the'  kulrley  pcsfiA  neldif  thi^im^  of 
'"<ioctiiie,*'aiid  "decay  of  nature,"  iridother'eqti^JI^-M^dttigMefcilHl 
The  following  U  an  interesting  caie  of  aHbta«JBteal"»J.i*i«*tij 
wnconnccted  with  stt-uctnrai  disease  of  the  kidney:  ■ 

"1  Jjave  Mw  umlcr  my  cue  «  Terj  jrEUJwliiiblie 

jcqull'i  "tffA   nbout   cifhlctai  jjcars,.   To  fij  own  ,   .. ,  ..  _-   -.-.,^  ., 

jlpniainciT  lor  llic  Inst  ttro  vears,  siidi  a  large  niiioi^t  of  alBuDScl'h'tha^'itlien 
bwcd,  it  btcoitics  wliitf,  and' sometiniM '  ahhdst  stihd.Iike  WhHBW'cfc'i'ihd 
<r'ct,  witli  tfaii  {icr^strnt  condition  <tf  tM  liritip,'  abd  th$i  raomibair'diUl'v^ 
theijali-m,  in  place  of  hciug  stunted' suit  eoBtnctod,  he  hat  gtova  sBlttbi 
wdl-de^' eloped  nul  ralber  Sue  youog  map,  although  ootjOf  epum^  iT<mi*tltinii 
'hardy,  yet  cnpaUo  of  considunlble  plijsical  -exertton. .  la  'tl^  mp  the  ffii^t 
often  MnaUl  of  tliC  fotxl  cou>Hiiucd;  and,  nearly  tluroughout,,  (Ij  Ijfi^,  p^fjif^r^ 
.iU  notmul  sptciCcgravitj."  (p.  <Jl.)  ..,>.,.'      ,: 

If  Dr,  HsuhJI's  euomeratioD  of  the  conetitu^td  .ar.thei|uri9Q.,j)i 
faealtli  bej  nil  we  ha.vo  Ken,  extremely  (lefective,  not  leas,  jo.w  ^^,,4j|- 
ftfsiptioa  of  tlie  morbid  deponits  and  pi-oducU  which  «Ta.  ^^^jF^^iW 
tin  BUM  fluid.  In  a  work  like  that  imder  review,  onuMiopR  mtglti,^ 
cScOfKc)  in  rcB)iect  to  tubatAncee  of  iufrequent  oocnrrence,  firjiii^^l^^ 
n^t  Ijeen  found  to  hear  rdation  to  any  jiarticular  diae»w4  ^iWes,  .,^j^ 
iMr«ly  we  should  hire  huve  had  some  mention  <ji  2n(aitf  §<>4- 'VTRfW^ 
JB'tfacir  connexiou  with  typhus,  the  exanthemata,  ,a^.h(^iift^  WSeW- 
The  curioim  diecovcTy  of  the  presence  of  actUme,iu  th^  ^i^jne  .jl^Jf^.J,w 
'Ueod  in  cases  of  diabetes,  should  bIho  havo  fouod  %  phUR. ,;  ,&^%  .'i^ijlif 
-flbeuld  purpuriiK  or  wirr/lhrine  have  been  exdvdedJ,:  4^,  ;|ff.';mtt  oply 
ft  TBiy  ooBinion  deposit,  hut  has  very  interesting  pa4)>oIim^;rpI^^t^«iA, 
^wing  never  found  in  connexios  with  diwa^sed ,  Jtidwiy,  fi^f, .rimqflt  ,ffi-' 
ttari^Uyin  acute  rheumatisiu,  and  someitiineB  in  iniern^tt^tj^Ye;^^ 
■  ■<fertioua  oC  the  bnun,  very.  largely  also  in.  pencw^^.pni^.niVf 
abundantly  of  all  in  Bom»or^knic  aflbctioBB  of  tiheUn^-i,.m  .,,,'  ii,j,!,/ 
■In  the  concluding  ohservationa  on  the  "  Tre^t.mQnt.  and  Diagnotis  of 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,"  the  author  exprc^^  himself  strongly  in  &voor 
.of  attempts  to  dissolve  the  ctJculus,  ^Specially  by  injection*  thrown 
'iiHo^e 'bladder;  hut  hie  obttn-vatiMw  coi  tiie  aiii^oah W«  iitt, 4)0 
gOeral  -to  be  at  ^  sBtistactot^'v  and  be  dqcB  iu>t  a^fxanM.llpeAf^a  if 
from  any  experience  of  his  own.  ,^0J    i].j 

ii.jHeiadiveite.to  th(,n^  ^f  Ujie  pticj;(u^;o|i|e,,a^, j^  ^e1^M|,|0jC. d^«- 
aintngrthe:  eioqpnaitiioii  «C  a.cUculiu,  whUe  y£%  of:fafkvffA-,y;it^uff^_fL£ 
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Qwit.to  a^l^^  tfeei^vi^vea^.jQf  }tJi..^^^ut.Kf^  jBt^a^l^^^^^^ 

itibacauae,.  s^r^pgl^jto  say» Jit  jb  npt,gi^fr^Ily.^u4|^  to,t?y,purgici^ 

.  Thoatjjia  0|f.;this  ilifctfe  W9rl^.«i,m  j^n^ifalra^ft^r  goocl  (thong^  by 

i\k»^  ia  ^  ;clea,rQ^sa  aj»4  siwpUcity  iu  tti^  ayU^hojrV  o^aria^r  of  cpn v^ying 
iuformation  wh ich  ^2^6  im^  regi^^K  ,thJ9^  ne,  lifia  .^pt ;  i^oi-^  s^tisfabtoiy 
information  to  convey. 

Theycitk  isl  illastiuted  ^th  iwenty-fotir  jiJates,  affording  micro- 
scopic views  of  6iTStaUine  and,  other  xiHnar^  ^posits.  These  havfe 
already  appear^  an  ,1ihe  ^Lanciet/  V^t  h?re  present  an  impircrred 
aspect  inom  being  on  b^ter  paper,.  Xh^y:  are  well .  e)L^ci;t^|,  at^d  give 
ii}M)D  the  whole  v^iy  faithful jrepresieiitAtiops.,.    ;  , 

In  conchision,  we  do  not  think  that:  ^^the.jp^eat majiOrijtyiOf  medical 
men'*  will  feel  themselves  either  miach: Mattered  or  minel^  eniigbteued 
by  tbe  pertrsat  of  this  book.  AfVer  aU.,  19  it  fbr  medical  men  that  <tiie 
book  is  chiefly  intended  ?  We  confess  we  have  a  misgiving  on  this 
bead:  ;It  ^ms  strange  that  any  writer  ^onld  attempt  to  Qomtaend 
HimseTf  to  the  attention  of  a  highly  informed  body  of  =  men  bjir  an 
tiiKereinbttibuH  announcement  of  their  igncpnanoa^;  and  it.  s^ma  equally 
.^rhnt^ihat  he  should  endeavour  to  dissipate  snob  presumed  ignommoe 
liy'so  bald  and  meagre  a  production,  destitute  even  pf  aoma  of  tte 
iddiVimonesli  points  of  infbrmation.  Our  doubta  are  not  dispeUed  by  a 
-^rtafn's^ion  on  <' Spermatorrhoea,*'  which  looks  as  if  it  were*  ad- 
d^isssed  ^uite  as  much  to  patients  as  to  doctors.  We  may  be  wtDng, 
hpwtey^ '  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  suspicion  which  has  bere 
i^ced  ii»e]f  upon  ns  may  be  without  real  foundation.  The  pablic  and 
the  ptdf^ioh  are  mnch  indebted  to  Dr.  HassaU  for  hia  able  and 
us^fm'  e^i^onii  in  one  important  field  of  inqairy*^the  detection  of 
;idultei^tiohs  in' food  and  drugs.  We  do  not  think  he  has  beea  equally 
^ccessf^  in  hii  dealings  with  urinary  disease;*  and  assaredJy  (th^ 
pt^ilt  6n)^rnV^  is  directly  calculated  to  diminisb  any  rsfiaftattDn 
which  he  may  hdve  acquired  irt  this  department.  .  .  jm.;    , 

.;::,:;",::f,  ■  ';■■.;  BeWx^ti,."  ri-^'\-  ■•  •■'•- 

-  ■  .    .  .      .  J  .  .  .  ;  ,  •         •      . .  .        . ,  •       .  .         ''  '    1 '  '  '.  .,       i    > 

MtfJti^Ghirurgvoal  2\x$n8(icii&iM.i    iPablishad  by  tboj  JE^jal.j&I^di/cal 
and  Ohivuigiqai  Society  o£  Loadon.  ; .  YpL  ^^I^  ,  JS^^..  ,  .3x0. 

pp.  468.  ..;       >;  ,    -If/  ,    v;i.,   .,      . 

This  yoluiti^  U  nearly  double  the  silib  ef  it^  predeoigssoV;'  4nd  iki  the 
quality'  &'f  it^  inktter  it  is  inftfrio^  taiion<^  faitherte  ipUblislWd-b^tliis 
Society.  It  contains  twenty-one  papers,  all  of  them  extremely  interest- 
ing and  ^ginal.  : •  Beren! eommunicatiooa  Jisei de^FOtf^li  tP  Sl^rg^ry  and 
Surgic^ar  Obstetrics ;  Morbkl  Anatpmy  aiUft  'Bathology.are^rejreBented 
hy  a  sl^nilar^nuinbcr;  Temtology  and  3Dettk^>m^ 
!$)ur,  ^d  T^^rapeuti^  \^j  thre^  j   Bidj  folfoij^^  the 

ordi^rjiiji  which  tb^  papers  arc  aiiwijied  ij^'  i^^^^^ 
give  a  short  analysis,  of  e^  .  ■'  , ,  .,;./.,v;''wj,.l..^.'j.;,  Ui,,^^^,  -Z^-un-^ . 
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I.  AnAeocfe^ofeiCaHefArteno^veiwmAit^eeciit^ 

VeeeeU,  wkiek  woe  treeOed  hy  Lig<Hute  ef  heUh  <iW  Jt/Hif^^^mi^ -^Htu 
By  Ohaeias  H.  Moorb,  B^q. — The  sabjeot  of  tkii  OMti*iB»kbMMr» 
idzty  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  direct  commanioatkm  had  1. 1  itlli-  :fcr 
thircy-6ix  yean  between  the  temporal:  artery  and  teiii.  'IWwMind 
was  originally  made  by  a  sni^geoD  in  opening  the  teaiponJ  artesy.  -  An 
abeoess  ultimately  formed  in  the  diaeaaed  parti^  and  ^ktm  Bpontanaoaa 
bursting  of  this  abscess  was  followed  by  sach  dangerona  hcm^rhngti 
that  active  surgical  interference  became  at  once  neiitaaarf;  Til*  n^Msik 
tion  consisted  in  tying,  firat,  the  vein  on  tb#  cardiae-  aide  of*  ite  co«ii- 
munication  with  the  temporal  orlery,  behind  and  a  little  diaopNPilam 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  a  little  below  the  extemid  meatas  of  th#  •*; 
secondly,  the  temporal  artery,  displaced  br  tortuosity,  was  tiad  Bear 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  ptdwtieii-^ui'  tba 
Tessels  in  the  tcnpoittl  region  and  in  the  vein  previously  tied  «l  ones 
oeased.  The  jugular  veins  also  at  once  diminished  ttt  sbii^  end  m 
pnhjation  and  a  thrill  previously  obnons  in  them  oonkl  m»  loiigor  kie 
detected.  With  judicious  after  treatment  the  casa  progressed  -^voot*- 
ably  :  the  discharge  from  tlie  abscess  rapidly  dinmnshed,  and  <  the 
ligatures  sei)arated  on  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  dajni;  tiie  viceti 
aeemmed  a  healthy  appearance,  all  oedema  of  the  scalp  dJaappoawJ:; 
and  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital  no  pulsation  existed-  m  Hii^rW 
the  diseased  temporal  vessels.  '* 

II.  Coat  oj  CommuniccUian  wUI^  the  Stomach  tk/msffk  A#  Afbdettdnkd 
Farietes,  produced  by  Ulceration  from,  External  Pressure;  with  Observor 
tions  on  Vie  Cases  of  Gastro-Cutaneous  Fistuke  alreadj/f  recardtd.  By 
Charles  Muschisok,  M.D. — ^This  is  an  iuterestaog  and -valuable 
paper,  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  style.  Were  ii  notiUbig  more 
than  an  account  of  the  vagaries  of  a  hysterical  female,  it  would  still  be 
a  most  important  addition  to  medical  literature.  We  ha^e  htie  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  morbid  mental  condition  where  mMiiret'UHl 
volition  led  the  mifbrtunate  suiierer  to  inflict  the  most  sarioius  and 
unnatural  injuries  upon  her  person.  Her  purposed  or  partial  Wf- 
destruction  she  patiently  accomplished  by  the  most  persistent  and  pro- 
longed methods  of  injury,  designed  with  peculiar  but  charactenfistic 
Giuiniog,  and  carried  into  effect  with  no  less  chaiupteristic  obstjnacjr. 
The  caAC,  however,  is  related  and  connected  with  34  other  caaee  of 
gastro-cutaneous  fistulae  in  a  tabular  statement,  embsacing^  tlie  fol- 
jk>wing  coDiddorationB:  1.  The  causes  of  such  morbid  commooicatigns ; 
^i  The  flituatioD,  size,  and  character  of  the  external  opening ;..3u.  Odw 
the  food  swallowed  by  the  mouth  escaped  through  th«i  um^iqral 
aperture ;  4.  A  statement  as  to  the  diu^tion  of  such  flstulae  ^nd.  the 
possibility  of  curing  them  j  5.  An  account  of  the  general  befUtiti  o£  tiiose 
who  have  su^redfrom  gastixM^utausous  flstulse ;  and  lastly^  we.hajira  a 
notice. of  the  contributions  to  our  physiological  knowledgs  p^gwliog 
the  stomach,  and  its  functions  affi>rded  by  experiment  aAd.pbaaciaatian 
upon  such  casea 
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IXI».  ikud  IV.  6*ar  the  Liflueiioe  q^  Liquor  Foktssve  mid  oiher  Cau$Uc 
MkalinAS6l»iiionsupQryih€  Therap^uliA  Propertiea  cf  Hmbtmef.BMk- 
donnckr  <md  Sirammmm.  By  Ajlfrbd  R  GUrbod,  ILIX,  F»B«B.r-Two 
impocUnt  coQiributioas  to  dioioal  tbeiapeutioe  from,  the  same  pen  9X% 
given  iiader  thi»  title.  No  subjeot  oan  be  nukve  impwtant)  Aod  no 
tc^ic  sUows  more  dearly  how  ueceasacy  it  ig  the^i  the  physioiaa  must 
be  A.  phyeiologiat  and  a  ebemiat^  while  the  chemlut  muat  be  at  oaoe  a 
phyBiologiat  and  a  {^yaioiau^  in  order  that  the  adeiioee  of  chemiatry 
and  therupeutios  shall  continue  to  make  mutual  pro^^ceae^  and  advance 
the  science  of  medicine  hand  in  hand  together.  We  cannot  too  highly 
estimate  the  value  of  such  clinical  inquiries  into  the  actions,  of  drugs 
aa  are  recorded  in  these  papers^  and  we  hope  Dr.  Garred  will  ooutinoe 
to  oommunicate  such  statements  of  accurate  fiicts  which  he  may  deter- 
mine or  oollect  regarding  the  action  of  individual  remediea.  The  re* 
£uements.of  pharmaceutical  operations,  the  less  cviMle,  more  refinec^ 
more  elaborate,  and  more  scieotifio  forms  in  which  medicineB  are  'pre- 
pared for  administration,  I'ender  a  study  of  the  incompatiUe  eombioar 
tions  in  which  drugs  may  be — nay,  often  are— *edminifttered,  a  snbjeot 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  physician.  But  we  cannot  allow  that 
these  observations  of  Dr,  Garrod,  however  valuable,  ace  perfectly 
origiual,  for  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  £»I2  of  Dr.  Patis'a  *  Phai^ 
ma^ologia,**  in  the  middle  of  a  very  long  tabular  synopsis  of  substances 
usually  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  di&rent  aiticlss  of  the 
'  Materia  Medica,*  he  will  find  the  following  statements  arranged  under 
the  following  respective  headings : 

Sabstancet.  Incompatible^.  Ilesultt. 

Belladonna         ...     Cwistic  alkaline    -    decompose  atropia 

On  the  same  page  we  are  also  directed  to  a  foot-note^  wliich  com- 
municates the  fdcty  that 

■ 

"  Brandes  had  detected  a  vegetable  sJJcaU  in  beUadonna,  which  he  terix^ 
'  ati'opina.'  Succeeding  clicmists  not  being  able  to  iind  this  alkali,  denied  its 
cxLiiteucc,  until  Run^  explained  their  failure  by  showing  that  a  caustic  alkali, 
which  thej  had  employed,  even  though  weak,  was  capable  of  decoi^posing 
atropina.  By  substituting  magnesia  he  not  only  obtained  it  ffbm  bblMonna, 
but  from  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium ;  and  be  lias  shown  that  the  aroperties 
of  these  three  bodies  so  resemble  each  other  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
they  contain  one  common  piinciple  of  activity .'' 

In  jnatiee  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Paris;  we  consider  It  right' te  draw 
attention  to  these  statements;  seeing  that  the  qtiotatieas  from'  the 
*  FharmacologiA'  of  Dr.  Paris  contain  the  gist  of  Dr.  Qarrc^d's  com^ 
municatiott.  ' 

We  concede  to  the  latter  physttian,  howwrer,  ^tibe  meHt,  first, 
of  briugiug  a  most  important  subject  promhieiitly  b^ft)re  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession;  second,  of  having*  made  and  detailed  eit^ 
periments  wiiich  show  the  neoeseary  ratio  iMtWeen  the-Alkidf  i^d  tfte 

•  NinUi  edition,  1818. 


^rarioQC  f9:#pftl-atioiiB  of  tlie  pUmte  wiilnn '  or  >  bQ^i^di  rthe  Jiiiil»iaf 
^MA  tttq  a<rt¥i!»ythieipiea  of  theie  pi«piMaluMi»>retau«iiiMr4tp^Ay- 
kf^i^kiid  and  tbetfapettlie  fmipeitiwi  or  beoaiM  (lund^NtirirdDfT^  iK^rlwi 
asoertained  and  directed  attention  to  the  time  reqniredf^dbriitlli» 
eomplele  ■  deeompondon  of  the-'actite  |mtiei|)te.  ^Tha'  ■Man  €iat^ 
namely,  the  destmctive  influence  of  caostie-  iditaHe»to»ftiiifaBftMi 

principle  of  henbane,  hyotc]ramii8,MiditsaAOBn«v'^*^*>>^''l^^^^^^^ 
within  the  knowlec^e  of  the  pt^fiaMOft  dvring  the  ptatjiflmu  j^imn 
Rt  least.  Somo  retenms  prtwribe,  and  will  dodbUfltoi^  tasxiiammiio 
write  prMcriptions  regardiew  of  the  importaat'ti»n'rtigatiBMr"'af 
chemistry  and  physiology  which  contradict  the  experience  aadulMU^ 
▼aiion  thej  have  been  acoofltomed  to  regaMl/-«»i  tlw  tbtfeidiifliey 
nay  have  cbeiisliecl,  sinee  their  student  day&  To  bmg»«Kii'4ta<- 
flicting  classes  of  pieeeriberB  to  terms,  ie  the  victory  we  lMpe^>to-aB» 
achieved,  and  that  by  andi  important  inqvhtesaa  theeo' wfitch'9>r. 
Ckirrod  haapnopoaed  for  hiaiself  at  the commeoeementref-tiiciio  pafiwa 
The  deductions  natandly  drawn  from  Dr.  GarR>d*a  idweat^iatiaBiase 
atated  as  follows  in  hM  own  words :  ■     ■    >:■  ?    -/^^.v/*. 

"  Neither  liquor  potassro,  nor  any  caustic  fixed  alkali,  shoyld  be  .piehcribiSi 
ifith  tincture  or  extract  of  henbane,  as  the  virtues  of  the  latter  drtt^^ are 
thereby  tonipietely  neatralieed.  ■■■'■■"  i*.:  -.'..nh 

:  "But  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  an  a]|[al]ne  remedy  witb; linibaa^i 
either  a  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  shoald  be  seleeted,  which  woaUk  nn)iWb|iy.h9 
equals  efficacious  upon  the  stomach,  if  sudi  ioducnoe  he  jceqiiigidi  apA^eer- 
tainly  as  cfficieut  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  urine,  {^id  i he  WUSQM^, 

brane  of  the  urinary  passages.    The  same  precautions  should  be "oMme 

regard  to  belladonna  and  stramonium,  if  at  any  time  prescribed  iii'ltJ^jii^iiRi 
with  alkalies."  ^'  "^  '^''•••  = 

In  his  second  communication  it  is  shown  that  the '  d^tiractive 
influence  of  liquor  potassse  is  so  great  in  its  actioii  on  Utifopib^  that 
less  than  twenty  minims  of  the  former  are  requited  to  neuthdiiaert^tiih 
grain  of  the  active  principle ;  while  a  single  grain  of  pni^  potdusk  wlQ, 
even  in  diltrte  solutions,  destroy  an  eqnal  quantity  of  ih^'  ^llkkyoid. 
Dr.  Garrod  then  notices  the  preservative  power  6raintii^td«'MHi^'^a]!kd 
^ves  a  statement  as  to  the  time  required  for  complete  dec6nipoiiH1d^ 
of  the  active  )nrindple;  concluding  his  paper  wijffi  sotne  itttiek^^iig 
blinical  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  liquor  potaMi  iii' feiid^fVin|^ 
henbane  and  belladonna  inert.  .■  .    •    .  i..:.  ^  .    ..,• 


V.  A  Contrihttton  to  the  Science  of  TercOiff^^  by  H^iir  R. 
SrLVEStBB,  M.IX;  coUTeys  a  minute  descripti^m  of  ^  i^biaiical^e 
instance  of  congenital  malfbrmation  of  the  two  upper  extreibitSte. 
The  examples  of  malformations  nsually  preserved  in  mmienmy  bonfiy 
veiy  hnpeifect  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  various  defbrittHies  iof 
organiised  beings.  For  the  most  part  such  musenin-pxejfiarfttiobii  ri^- 
present  external  form  merely.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
deviation  fh>mthe  normal  state  we  are  left  altogether  in  the  dM4t; 
because,  for  the  most  pari,  no  dissection  is  made  cf  the  mottbtijotity. 
Descriptive  and  developmental  anatomy,  as  applied  to  the  sclenee  of 
teratology,  is  therefore  at  the  present  day  very  defective.     The  vtery 
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▼skndb^eiadiiilioa  ^toittetfluffio^  «£  •tiaratkolog^t'ti^ii^iui^ 

vbaad  wHh :  nttbick- sixnilaff  jori  atmlogdim  icaa^i^tf  4«fiMrtiu^y!rite|h^ 

—  !Bhe  :ooncliud6ns  -ftdnwhich  •l>t/'<.SUtt^^r  aamTeiif.4r9g^rdingf.ilb« 

'  .'lst:«. That?  it  appears  to bavei  \me&  th^jnoalt  q^< first,  tthe.iongiliii) 
malfonmitioa  0$  the  gevm?;  saoood;  the  0iiVsiM|ueiit^defiurinat«icui»rfithe 
etnlMryo  and  fotu*  ibj  ^eaosce  operatiogi  «m  its  dov«lopintiii  ^.  andr  thdrd^ 
oertain  >  compensations  and  vital  accammodBtiooa  fhaTing  a  «Hwervaitive 
tendcnby.        .■•.■••/  ••■i-   •';•>■      ■:(•'/  •.•■■  .1.  ..  v.im  i-.-i^     iv-ri.'.  i> 

.  >  £udi  That  the  anrest  of.  developtaent  veacta  on^iranaut  pArte  of  the 
body»i  axid  pairtieulai*!/  on  aaefa  parta  as  hare  ^Ukat  a  casual  oca 
natund  <ooi«Qexion  irith  the  original  snalfonutatieiti. ;        -  --^i    .  ^  .  > .- . >  ^ 

:«  8rd. .  That  a  law  of-  eowpensationr-prQFailB'iduriiigtthe  growth  «o£>  the 
body^in.  monstcm:  This  law>'i8»' expressed  hj^' a  leoBtamrteDdoMj to 
render  ther  Sparta  as  nearly  ii6niialr^a»  /poflBible^.  !aiid=  torinak^  'Up«l>)r 
excessive  formation  for  the  defectiiie  deTelopaaent  o^  aaadjiMBiBg 
|)act    ...  ,.,.../ 

:(4th4:That  the  inquiry  which  Dr.  Silvester  has  beso  iAstituted^  oo^ 
firras  in  some  measure  the  opinions  held  by  Yrotilt)  Miiller^  ^Biachoi^ 
Stanitias^  and  others,  that  the  several' parte  of  the  b^cty  aref6nnedand 
dtvelbped  itidepeudently  of  \t>ne  another.  •  »     "  "'-■' 

5th.  That  the  absence,  brrest  of  development  or  defejbUVia  eotiditicMif 
of  tt>e  radius  (which  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  congenital  i];i&ffortnatidu 
of  the  huinan  forearm),  is  not  the  normal  state  m  beasts ;  th^  ulna^ 
l>eing  the  bone  which  in  them  is  atrophied.  .. 

..:^,  ''As,  tho  transient  form^  of  the  human  fg&tua  f^^.  for  the  most 
part  comparable  to  the  persi&tent  forms  of  the  lower,  aniaaln,  the  mal- 
formatipns  occasioned  by  impeded  development  often  acquire  1^  brutes 
like  ^ppearapoe.'*  (Yrolik.) 

We  here  learn  how  t|ie  8tu4y  of  a  careful  and  minute  dissection 
of  mi^formed  pa^  tends  to  show, :  that  a  <  full^ro wn  ,  moo^r  is  .m> 
lu$m  t^aturc^  ;  but^  that  its  form  iathjex^uU*  of  certain.  ^•fiAit^  h^wa. 
the tepdency  of  which  is  to  compeL  the  ^issues  tf^iir^^ta^  £sr  liis^ 
]K)ssible  the  originsil  defect  in- the  g^^i^r  ^^  ^^*^>^^C^  pHpoipite  of 
vital  accommodation  and  compensation.     ...        ,.  .   .  ;>.  .t  i.r     .  •  • .  <  ..^ 

YL  On  some  Point*  in  ilts  Pothole^  and  Morbid  Ji;nfi4omy  qf  Giau- 
oonia.  By  J.  W.  Hux^ke,  Esq.— -In  this  disease  whefaH  sight  i^^^oa^ 
and  when  a  hard  and  pai^iful  couditii^.oftl^e  glo^.qf ,  .one  ey^  plaoea 
the  other  in  danger,  it  hs3  lat^y,  beciome  tb^.p^pB^^ti^^  ,w  soiqe 
ophtlialmok(gista  to  excise  the  eyeball,  a  practice,  institat^  ibr  the 
iirst  time. in  the  Boyal  London rOphthabiiiciHQspttal  in, the  winter  lof 
1854-55.  Such  an  operation  has  affoi^ed  freqpeat  (opportunities  for 
examining  and  dissecting  eyes.  aflG^^ed^  with, ^^Ucoj»a,.  direo^y  after 
extirpation,  and  while  the  p^rt»  were.still  &e^.  .  ^^e^nesults  of  .such 
dissections  are  given  by  Mr.  Hulke  in  .this  valuable  iconuu^njcation, 
which  also  embracea  a  short  .record  of  theisymptoms  of  the  diiiease  (but 
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wm  xtgni  to  say,  not  ia  eonnezian  with  tke  diSMotiaiis  lie  jrecocdi)  .of 
i(ha  opktbaluiascopic  pliflnomena  witneased  duiiiig  lifi»'intbi»  lhe«jc, 
flad  cmT  tbe  structural  chaugee  obaervvd  ia  the  iaaauek  imaatdiBkely-B&ar 
lemoval  from  the  orbit  of  the  living  patieut. 

The  new  ob8er\'ations  reeonled  by  Mr.  Hnlke  iii:  this  eoiaiiwAMm- 
tioD,  may  be  stated  to  coiiflist  in  the  deteotion,  by  the  epHtJbelnKiacope, 
«f  small  hflBmoirhagio  spote  upon  the  i*iitin%  wit^  twsgidity  ei  thers- 
iinal  veinti,  whilst  the  traofipareut  media  of  the  eye  wese  still  dsif. 
The  microscope  afterwards  detected  these  spots  to  GOiuiet<  ofi  ffwlliy 
liamorrliagies^  and  proceeding  from  the  capillary  vessels  ia  the-  imiar 
layers  of  the  retina,  when  the  effused  blood  either  spreads.  ieieBs^f 
Among  the  elementary  structures  of  the  retina^  or  burets  through  tbe 
hyaloid  membmoe  into  the  vitieous  humour.  The  retinal  tapillaries 
wero  irregularly  dilated,  and  studded  with  small  fosiform  ead  glebnkr 
enlargements-^miniatore  aneurismal  pouohea 

Mr.  Unlke  has  now  and  then  also  seen  such  pouches  on  aeuitt  bleeds 
masela  one  remove  from  the  size  of  capillaries^  but  never  on  the  h^gBir 
vessels  or  great  trunks.  These  pouches,  and  the  vessoLi  cotwuuii- 
eating  with  them,  are  usually  crammed  full  of  blood-oorpnscles ;  end 
i A  -the  hflsmorrhagio  spots  the  tissues  are  infiltrated  with,  blood  discs 
and  stained  with  blood  pigment.  Otherwise^  the  retieel  oapiUacieB 
wsr^  healtliy.  We  are  not  sure  if  we  are  warranted  in.  oondndiag 
that  Mr.  Hulke  considers  such  changee  in  the  retinal  Tessels  to  be  tb 
4iHljiest  lesions  in  gkucoma,  followed  by  those  he  deactibfls  in  the 
ifttbneous  humour  ;  while  the  chaoges  in  the  ooloor  of  the  Isne  egMB 
follow  the  changes  in  the  vitreous  hiunour  and  retina.  We  ae^Kiae 
he  believes  such  to  be  the  order  of  ovents,  because  he  writes  :*^"It 
is  probable  that  they  (the  vitreous  humour  and  the  Ittis^  derive!  their 
•colour  from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  hsematine  of  the  blood.''  I( 
;thes«£ore,  the  colour  of  the  lens  acknowledges  such  au  erigio,  .-'the 
h«matine  which  colours  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  raptivred 
capillaries  of  the  retina  dischox^ing  their  cont^its  of  bdoed  discs,  wbidi 
•htRXNne  entangled  among  the  vitreous  humour  in  a  deticatei  web  of 
edagnlated  fihriae;  Withered  blood  discs  he  has  also  obserfed  ie 
aU"  stages.  Moreover*,  Mr.  Uulke  hae  also  seen  '^  small  filmjr  blood 
ehtts  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  tied  by  a  idender  poiot'to 
the  retina  at  the  spot  where  the  ruptured  nienUnrmaiimmUiiiihBB 
allowed  the  blood  to  pass  from  tlie  retina  into  the  corpus  viii'eurrJ* 
JSvWi  i^  the  yellowish  colour  of  tlie  vitreous  humour  ia  thus  dedK'ed 
itaom  the  ooleuring  matter  of  the  blood  so  effused^  soaking  through^it 
•■d  staining  its  substance,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  1^  ii 
eaoondariiy  afibeted  from  the  same  source  or  causey  juat  aa  we-  see  •  tb^ 
nttoleus  of  a  miorosoopic  cell  ookiured  in  a  high  degrei^  hf  all  ooker* 
ing  Blatters  which  pass  through  the  fluid  oontents  of  the  eeli  te  its 
interior.  Indeed  the  crystalline  lens,  like  the  nneleas'of  tbe  tworD- 
eoopic  c^  SQsms  to  have  a  special  {kower  of  ettnsfltiny  eolpiiriflg 
MMtter  when  so  circumstanoed  ;  and  thus  iti  is.  oftsiK  iwamlk  ideepiy 
eekrared  when  little  or  no  colour  can  be  peroeifed.by  tht:  veked'ajn 
toipnrvade.the  vitreous  humour  itself;     New,  ifitifteronjrstalliae^tleDa 
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Diaj  be  r^arded  in  the  ration  of  a  nucleiM  imbedded  in  tlie  b jaloid 
foiwa  of  tlie  yitreous  bumour,  tbese  observations  Mr.  Huiiw  baa  made 
alEbrd  to  cor  mind  a  verj  satia^Actoty  explaoiationoif  tbe  eanm  of  alter- 
ation in  tbe  colour  of  tbe  lena,  and  of  tbe  period  of  time  at  wbiob  tbe 
cbange  of  colour  most  probably  iii  established ;  tbe  innermost  portion 
of  the  lens  and  tbe  lameilca  immediately  posterior  to  it  being 
iometimes  ao  deeply  coloured  as  to  im^iair  its  tran^Mrency.  Mr. 
fiulke,  however,  does  not  Btatetbeas  eonolasions;  and  we  also  think 
bis  observations  are  consistent  with  the  fact  t^t  the  amaurotic 
element  is  not  nnfrequently  the  earliest  indication  of  appnsaching 
glancoma. 

YII.  On  the  Analysis  and  Immstiutte  PrindpU^  ofHumaai  Esjoor^ 
tnenis  in  the  Diseased  State.  By  W.  Mabcr,  MJk,  ¥,BJk^U  is 
proposed  in  tbis  commonieation  to  show,  first,  that  there  ia  an  easy 
and  very  practical  metliod  of  analysis  i^p«plicable  to  ^Bces  iB>  the  dis- 
eased condition,  capable  of  afibrding  assistaneo  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system.  Secondly,  some  practical  and 
clinical  illustrations  are  given  of  tbe  resnlts  so  obtained.  Dr.  Mareet 
founds  his  method  of  analysis  upon  the  adbption  of  a  poooesv  by  which 
the  fjscal  evacuations  are  mechanically  divided  into  their  immediate 
princjpleis  instead  of  being  chemically  decompoeed.  Puooeeding  in 
this  way,  Dr.  Mareet  ^offers  to  the  medical  profession  amatkod' fiir 
the  analysis  of  excrements  in  a  state  of  diaeaae  oaloulated  to  yield 
vesults  vA  least  as  imjKyrtant  as  those  we  iMtve  already  derived  from  the 
Auolvsis  of  uriiia" 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  study  for  themselves  the  proeeasea 
and  results  as  detailed  in  tbis  important  paper. 

YIII.  On  the  Membrana  Deoidua  which  stirrmmds  the  Ovum-  in 
Cases  ^  Tubal  Gestation.  By  Robebt  Lee,  M.D.,  E.RB.-^The  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  being  togeUier  the  evidenee  which  demiMi^ 
strates  the  existence  of  a  membrana  deoidua  sarrouadiBg  tha  ovum 
in  cases  of  tubal  gestation;  a  fiiet  previously  denMostcated  by-M. 
Chaussier  in  1814,  by  ProfesMT  Sehroeder  Yao  der  Kolk  iu  1857, 
visible  in  preparation  Na  14,  series  xxxiii.,  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Museum. 

IX.  On  tJie  Action  o/Gixivaniam  upon  the  Contretetih  JStneettM^  of 
the  Gramd  Uterus,  and  its  Remedial  F^fuws  in  OMstrio  Fractiee.  JB^ 
7.  W.  Macksntzib,  M.D;^-^The  results  of  some  investigationa  tuxUv- 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact  indoeDoa  o^  gaivaidaa 
upon  the  contractile  stmoture  of' the  gravidnteinit-ara:here;>reeorded; 
the  best  method  of  applying  it  ii  also  demonstnitecl;'  and  thai  vssoltB 
are  rebUied  which  have  Allowed  its  employment  in  entatii  caass  at* 
tended  with  diifieolty  and  danger.  .  Hitherto  invasAigatora  on  thii 
sttblect  have  not  observed'  a  proper  distinotion  between  the  spettfie 
action  of  gal'vanism  npon.  the  vtemis^  and  t>ie  >actk)ia  of  other  ageneiesi 
eoUaterally  in  operatioD  ;  so^  that  in  dedaoiDg  their:  ultimate  eoncloiK 
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for  the  i/irti^pter /m^  •  ;    '  .      :.  n.^rij  i»:i-»irpj  -nf^  him  holi/  >'^ 

.  Ixn  xUuBtraiion  of  the  iuret  <of  th^dnqiimca  inHtkitMtjli(frJDi^l|a^ 
keiuue,  he  i»late&experimenta  perfopinwl  oa  tK»gtB¥idiut«nps  Afi«i)^«i#{ 
uant  bitch.  la  that  animal  htf  dxpoaod  the.orgati,  aonMBt»  9mMmf^^ 
Tisiial  and •  tactile  «tx«miDatio»tlte  effect»o£galva]ii8itt«poiitH.(ifBM[)(ll| 
found  that  the  atnicikure  of  the  graidd  uterus  utt4oQbt«dljFi  irtapQfi^^dHba 
the  Btimulufi  of  galvaoisin  in  a  peoaUar'aad  retnarkaUci  vamlnat.i  DM 
the  action  thu»  excited  is  a  slow  and  vaiaaiieidar4ike'CaiitoH9iioo  of  tiii 
organ  limited  to  the  portion  included  in  the  current  when  the  galva* 
nism  is  applied  locally,  and  affecting  it  more  g^etall^ovnA  Mne 
powerfully  when  it  is  apptbd  through  the  mediuoi  of  thetipinal^ptelifiii 
ef  the  nervous  aystem.  The  contractbn  of  the  vutoitis  under  r:Uf9 
stimulus  of  galvanism  is  shown  io:  differ  most  widely  fvoniiiiluifei^  4ito 
voluntaiy  and  other  involuntary  muscieS  whentscted  npoR.by.AheisasiS 
agent ;  inasmuch  aa  it  is  more  slow  in  ita  development^  4«lc^iM(Hh 
tained  in  its  dunubion^  and  more  gradual  in  Its  sabsideooe,  mffstmA^ 
mating,  by  these  conditionsi  to  the  confcraetioo  e£  (the  utenis  duiiai 
labour..  ■   .  ■  :  .  ..j-,.?   i,i  Uan 

i  .Ps.  Mackenaio  shows  that  the  most  effectual  mode  «f  enspUyjci^ 
galvanism  so  as  to  direct  its  influence  upon  the  gravid  uterus  iaj  lAe 
human  female  is  to  direct  the  current  in  a  kiaigitadiHil>  diiascilon 
thvoiigk  the  organ  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinidicOfeti;i!ifa«t»M) 
to  say,  by  applying  the  positive  pole  of  the  machine  !ta  the  ilipqMr'pirt 
of.  the  spine,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  negativw>]^(Aa  teL^fthe 
cervix  uteri,  by  means  of  a  vaginal  conductor.  It  is  neosBsaBf^ttaib 
the  current  be  sustained  contuiuously  until  the  idesiiBolixtdBnltisajiehf 
tained;  individual  galvanic  shocks  exercise  lifttie  or* no  sfiedifio^Bfldenetf 
in  exciting  uterine  contraction.  It  is  farther  stated,  that^in.  pcapottflik 
as  the  constitutional  powers  fail,  so  is  the  ii^uence.  of  •  f^aWanfi^Ba-klB 
po>werfully  exercised  upon  the  uterusy  until  at  length,  iwdthiiihonaaiii^ 
exhaustion,  it  caasea  to  exert  any  influence  whatever. 'n  mm  h  yliir.mj.tlsr 
Some  interesting  dinical  evidence  is  julduced/ demdnatriitMig  ^^te 
usefulness  of  galvanism  in  obstetiiopcnc^ui^  .while  <th»>tiBiU«iieaMi) 
ously  and  prudently  staiea  that  galvamsm.  mustalwayb  beriregaiikfl^irf 
au' agent  to  be  used  in  exceptkmal  cases,  aud  lonlyiwhen  l^lUj^^rftM 
recognised  and  more  established  rules  of ipractioeeiiker  fitil i rilfci^gi thiiij 
or  offer  little  prospect  of  doing  good.  Still,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  liseldlly  reeorted  ito,  and  som0in^liriiicftL\it^^^eeiliCto 
afford/ th^  bfaibbiaecnvity.^oilife.  •  Ofisuck  eaaesraile^feSpedad^aloLfbk 
notioedthe  foUowingi  ^(L)  Oases  of  placevtal  prestntatiiin^dniiviiiQb 
prafose  hiemonrliage  Qontiiraesi  to '  neeur,'  notWithstatnding'ithe)  ewiflb^ 
ment  ofitbe  plagand  other snoan8,)bsfose  .the'  ovm^L  ia>'itoiffioiBailjir 
dilated  to :admrt)of  manual  assistance. ':  (S/)j<j!nscB<'^>-WnMbh*)|age9i» 
the  early  months  of  proj|«uioyt,iwbilsh  resist  thO' usilaV  meoiiaiempiDfBd 
iop^^lieir  tauppnsssion^'  laild  "which,  ikKim\4he  c6n*raCtedlidbal««(riM-aB 
and  «Qrv«ix  uteij,;  j  da  nkit  adin|t  eitbevi  x>f  iaxieehadkal:>  aniiSaniuaistttHH 
fetenc&i  Thci  oases  idetaiied<apr})eir  to  BbowithatfiniigalmasjisMVHirfeahnili 
a  <  fONViinfiil  jond vDelistU^nMnHsibf  iJoptdlcmftingiuai^tJaaiLlralii^  9i^>*^ 
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bsetntmrfaKg^  iindio6iflimtiKktaite<mslf  mco^lilttttite^  the  dil^  th« 

OS  uteri  and  the  general  progress  of  the  lahour.  It  njppi^ts  also^  thai 
8ti«li^a>'^u9tiiijitedHctnrtBat!of  eleetncity  UMy  aldo  be  eoMlnued  iat  a 
tong^ned  period  withowi  any  a(ppr«oiabl^i  pain  or  inoonvenienoe  to 
tbe  UMlhety  or  any  daoger  to ^ the ' ebM  'Nay,  it  is  said  that  the 
galvtmiim  in  coBe  ease 'revlTcd  the  pditurienti  iemalo  and  gave  her 
atlrength,  while  in  anotAier  ease  not  only  wa6  ^no  fi9>preoiable  ai^ount  of 
ipBikk  felt^  imttbetfewHB  no  reourronoe  «|f  ^tk^se  tiiythnuoid  pains  which 
are  do  oonstetftly  experienced  m  ordinary  laboun 

X;  A  ^as&  of  Oanvpleie  Invenian  4ff  thef  U(0ntB,  of  neairhf  Twelve 
T^tm^'  'iDtu^ation,  SuceeseJvUy^  Treated^  'By  Wv  Tyler  Smith,  M.D. — 
This  ^oase  is  broaght  forwaid  to  illustrate^  a  new  method  of' tre«kting 
this  formidable  afieotioa.  In  th^  vast  majority  <xf  suek  icaoes,  wheil» 
the  nteru«  remains  unrelieved,  the  rea^iii' is  imdoubtedly  a>  fatal  ^me; 
death  following  at  periods  varying  from  eight  montto  to^five^  yearn 
after  the  oconrrence  of  inversiott.  Dr.  Smith  pvoposes  to  effeotre- 
dnetion  by  continuous  pressure.  In  the  ease  r^aited  he  wais  $ucc^f\>l, 
and  he  believes  that  by  the  use  of  air  or  fluid,  pressure  may  be  made 
odf'genenti  application  iu  the  reduction  of  all  du^mic  oases  o§  ih  verted 
Qtmois;  mv...    . 

>i  In  the  case,  detailed,  nothing  eoukl  have  been  more  rigid  ^^nd  un- 
promising  than  the  os  and  cervix  uteri;  but  inobedienee  to  the  force 
and  stknulus  exerted,  the  body  of  the  uterus  was-cehv<*rt«d  into  a 
wedgei  or  tent,  which  by  eonstaut  pi*essure  dilated  and  developed  the 
liaflrroW' rings  which  had  so  long  fixed  the  uterus  in  its  inverted 
position*  '  Continuous  pressure,  ^  directed  upwards,  was  applied  ohiefly 
by  >th^  mse  of  the  air-pessary,  which  kept  the  vagina  distended,  and  the 
haaid  was  passed  into  the  vagina  night  and  morning  to  manipulate  the 
uterus^  iby  squeefiung  and  moulding  it  for  about  t^n  minutes  at  a  tima 
^hisicombination  of  oontinuous  {oessore  with  alternate  manipulation 
ultimately  diminished  "tbe  siae  of  the  body  and  fiindus,  and  in  this 
w4y  poomotediDSHinveraionand  tbeaiaiest  <^  iMemo^haga  .Two  years 
aod^a  half  after  neduotion,  Br*  Smith  had^  the  satisfiMticm  to  kam  that 
hJ8ipatient''had  become  preguaot^  and  was;  delivered  in. due:  time  of  a 
living!  child. ::  Some  amount  of  flooding!  oocarred  ialter  the  labovuv  but 
no-  iendency  rto  invergion  was  imanifoited.  . 


'JSiIi  OnExakmi  i<^,the  Enee..  By  QoBi&stou  !£L  Hu«PH»r,  £tt|.^<- 
Ai  bvkf  abeboni  ia  here  given  of^  thirteen^  oases,  in  which- Mr.  Humphry 
excised  tihe  knee-joint;  some  jcemavks  wbob  also  mado' upon  the  seleotioQ 
of  thoae  caaes^  whicb  ane  tbe  bestauited  foe  tlieKopefation^  and'  aegges- 
taomar^oflwed  upon  the  mode  of'perfonaiug*  it.  As  the  operation  of 
#Kcisin^rthe;kiito<joBit  may  still  be  flakdrto  be  on  its  .trials  this  contrL- 
boticin.iB>a  very  valuable:  one  to  .the  fovAemm^  i<<  It  ia  'Very  ctocfully 
written;  and  loll  of^soidi' piactisai  and' itaef id  «in&rmatioa  which  :^vill 
not  tear  fmrthcp  ccmdeneation;  thftti  in  iphoe  of  ginrin^an  abstract 'Of 
it^jWelwairtalyjaeonifbeBd-it'ta^he  8tn4y<tof'eitri8iugieal  brethren. ^ 'la 
doing  aq^'Weial0D>expseaB: tin. >lnpe  thattiwe  idudl  see,  ere  langy  umh- 
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ImiIj  oarefiilly-writtexi  statements  eBUUuiting  from  other:  hpspiid 
snrgeoDB.  Thus  only  can  the  exact  utility  of  the  operation  be  .der 
tenuined,  and  its  legitimate  position  in  (^letative  SBrgefy  deady 
defined. 


XIL  Contribudans  to  tke  EUdogy  qf  CtmJfmvad  Ftnvr;  «r  on.  /f 
gaiUan  of  various  Causes  ufhich  Ivjkieace  the  FrewUenes  mnd  McHaH^f 
of  Us  DiffareiU  Fot^ms.  By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.-~-Ihi8  iBpm^ 
haps  tlie  most  ela1>oratc  pa^^er  contained  in  the  pcesent  volwe.  It 
attempts  to  investigate  the  causes  which  influence  the  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  continued  fever,  regarded  as  a  single  disease.  It  ako  ex- 
amines the  ascribed  causes  in  reference  to  the  different  fomu  •£  fiivav 
and  the  facts  established,  although  they  are  not  uov^el,  nor  sufficMot  to 
decide  the  disputed  jx^int  as  to  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  typhos 
and  typhoid  fever,  yet  they  illuminate  the  subject  with  such  i^  ;flmsd 
of  light,  that  this  contribution  must  ever  be  regarded  aaone^ggaat 
valne  in  recording  the  pathology  of  continued  fever. 

Dr.  Murchison  adopts  the  division  of  continued  ftver  into  four 
forms,  namely:  typhus,  typhoid,  relai>8ing  fever,  and  fehrieftla;  and 
proceeds  to  state  his  i^esults  under  the  following  heads:  1.  The  )^^ 
lence  of  continued  fever  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  pi^ 
sent  centuiy;  attempting  to  ascertain  which  of  the  foiins  of  fever 
mentioned  have  mainly  composed  the  great  epidemics  of  ievet'  in  this 
country.  3.  The  annual  prevalence  of  the  different  forms  of  continued 
fever  in  London  as  compared  with  other  towns.  3.  The  prevaleihdd  dt 
the  different  formH  of  continued  fever,  according  to  the  monthk  iai 
seasons.  4.  The  influence  of  ser  upon  the  prevalence  of  fer^r.  ff.  Hie 
influence  of  age.  6.  The  predisposition  to  fevei*  from  occtpati^jbalkd 
station  in  life.  7.  The  localities  in  London  in  which  eacih  ferrn  it 
fever  is  most  pi'evalent.  8.  The  influence  by  over-crowdinjj  in, gene- 
rating fever,  with  deficient  ventilation,  and  destitution.  9.  This  infill- 
enoe  of  putnd  emanations  in  geneiating  fever  from  decomposinff  OigttiiC ' 
matter  in  drains,  ce!»spools,  churchyards,  drc,  and  organic  impuiitiealh 
drinking-water.  10.  Tlie  influence  of  contagion  in  propagamg  fever. 
XL  The  influence  of  recent  residence  and  bxrthpkoe  in  deteitimii^g 
attadcs  of  fever. 

Dr.  Murchison  next  considers  the  various  circmanstsnces  ^UcU'  in- 
fluence tlie  mortality  from  continued  fever;  and  concludes  his  papet 
with  the  formail  enunciation  of  twenty-five  distinct  propositioinB  or 
conclusions,  which  he  supposes  are  legitimately  deduced  from  fain  pre- 
vious inquiry. 

We  commend  the  i>aper  to  our  readers. 

■ 

XIII.  Case  of  Hydatids  oftke  TUncL  By  William  CotlsOK^  Esq. 
— ^^lis  communication  is  interesting  on  account  d  the  rarity  6f  ihc 
afiection.  The  disease  occurred  in  a  female  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  was  8up|)osed  to  be  the  residt  of  a  kick  ttom  a  horse.  Vo  inooii- 
▼enienos  attended  t^  gradual  deveiopmont  of  the  awnUia^^.-AmBgf^.a 
period  of  four  years,  but  after  tbat  time  the  paua  baeane  vidy.'Ameffa 
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TKe  Qfle  of  blisters  had  the  effect  of  relieviug  it,  but  the  swi^Hng  re* 
maincd,  and  at  last  gave  way  spontaneously,  when  matter  oontainin^ 
aoephalocysts  was  discharged.  The  aperatire  treatment  then  con- 
sisted in  laying  open  the  cavity  in  the  tibia  containing  the  hydatids. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  was  found  lined  by  a  white  glistening  mem- 
brane; and  it  extended  within  half  an  inch  ctf  the  knee-joint  and 
three  inehes  down  'the  shaft.  After  the  removal  of  all  the  hydatids 
the  whole  lining  membrane  was  robbed  over  with  solid  nitoite  kA 
silver,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cotton  wool.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  wool  was  removed,  and  the  cavity  washed  out  with  a  solution  oi 
chloride  of  soda,  when  serveral  hydatids  came  away.  The  wound  was 
thus  daily  dressed ;  and  again,  in  four  days,  two  other  hydatids  are 
reported  to  have  come  away.  It  was  not  till  eleven  days  after  the 
operation  that  healthy  granulations  were  seen  springing  up  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  cavity ;  but  at  the  upper  part  a  pieoe  of  necrosed 
bone  was  detected,  which  ultimately  belcame  ioose^  and  was  removed 
with  the  forceps.  It  was  found  to  be  thiddy  eoverad  on  both  sidea 
with  small  hydatids.  After  the  removal  of  this  aequestrum  the  patient 
rapidly  recovered. 

XIV.  A  Case  o/FlbrouB  Polypus  o/*  Ae  Urinary  Bladder^  toUh  Oh- 
aervaUona  and  a  Table  qftAe  Recorded  Cases.  By  John  Bibkett»  Esq. 
— ^The  disease  here  described  by  Mr.  Birkett  resembles  in  every 
anatomical  particular  the  succuieut  fibrous  growth,  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ''  nasal  polypus,"  and  it  is  principally  on  acoount  oS. 
the  rareness  of  this  form  of  polypus  in  the  urinary  bladder,  that  the 
information  eiven  us  by  Mr.  Birkett  is  most  valuable.  He  briefly  but 
clearly  records  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  to  relate  his 
case.  The  sul^ject  of  the  disease  was  a  girl  five  yeara  of  age,  of  a 
strumous  habit,  and  iu  a  most  cachectic  condition.  Eight  weeks 
before  Mr.  Birkett  saw  the  girl,  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastric rogion^  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed.  Foiir  weeks  afterwards,  muco-pumlent  disdiaige  was  noticed 
in  the  urin^,  and  when  seen  by  Mr.  Birkett,  tho  child  was  unable  to 
I>a89  urine  voluntarily.  After  remaining  in  the  hon>ital  for  some  time, 
a  dark  i-ed  growth  was  seen  to  protrude  between  the  vulva.  8he  was 
placed  uud^r  chloroform,  and  having  emptied  the  urinai^  bladder,  Mr. 
Birket  ascertained  that  the  growUi  projected  through  the  meatus 
urinarius,  and  was  attached  to  the  superior  boundary  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  growth  was  found  to  be  composed  of  lobes  and 
lobules,  was  soft,  but  strong  enough  to  resist  ordinary  manipulation ; 
it  was  not  very  vascular,  and  resembled  closely  the  firmer  varieties 
of  nasal  polypus.  The  child  died  twenty-five  days  after  admisuon.  A 
full  account  of  the  necropsyis  furnished  by  Dr.  Wilks,  with  a  minute 
acc6uut  of  the  polypus^  illustrated,  by  aa  excellent  drawing.  Mc. 
Birkett  then  sums  up.  the  di&re^itial  diagnosis  of  such  case%  and  sug- 
ifesta  methods  of  treatmeuL 

XY.  Beswnhmon  OtntL  By  Ahnm  IB. CbunwD,  M^D.^  F.RB.-*^ 
This  paper  »  dinodie^  iato  two  pscta;  the  ixst  part  is  cm  the  urine  in 
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the  different  foi-ms  of  gout:  the  second  part  is  on  the  ipfluenfoe  of^Qo)- 
chicum  upon  the  urine.  Of  theee  in  their  order*  Ih^  urine  wfji 
examined  in  tJiree  chiseos  of  gouty  patients. 

In  the  first  class  of  cases^  thirtj-two  examinations  of  urine  'were 
made  in  seven  different  individuals  suffering  from  acute  gout»  in  whom 
the  general  health  had  been  pretty  good  during  the  intenrak  of  the 
paroxysms.  In  these  cases  of  acute  gout.  Dr.  Garrod  shows  thai  the 
daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means  necessarily  increaaed — ^nay, 
often  notably  diminished,  the  average  of  the  analysis  in  all  his  oases  being 
3*62  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.*  Carrying  his  inquiries  a  stage  further, 
he  examined  the  blood  as  well  as  the  urine  in  these  cases,  and  in  each  of 
them  he  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of  uric  acid  existed  in  the  scrum 
of  that  fluid.  He  thus  inferred  that  the  renal  organs  were  unable  to 
excrete  the  whole  of  the  uric  acid  formed  in  the  system,  and  the 
circulating  fluid  in  gout  is  thus  always  contaminated  by  the  presence 
of  a  largo  quantity  of  uric  acid,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  thrown 
out  by  the  kidneys.  In  reviewing  the  results  of  each  caae^  it  is  abp 
seen  that  in  acute  gout  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  vi 
different  days  is  liable  to  much  variation.  In  the  only  case  examineo, 
the  elimination  of  urea  was  found  not  to  be  aflfected  in  the  same  degree 
as  that  of  uric  acid,  although  the  blood  usually  contains  a  sliffht  sh- 
normal  amount  of  this  latter  principle  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  those  of  chronic  gout,  "the  majonty 
of  the  ])aticnts  were  not  suffering  from  any  very  urgent  symptoms  at 
the  time  the  analyses  of  their  urine  were  made  ;  but  many  were  afflicted 
with  some  of  the  sequels  of  the  affection,  as  shown  by  the  concre- 
tions of  umte  of  soda  on  diffei*ent  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  stiffened 
condition  of  the  joints.**  On  such  patients,  fourteen  (seventeen  ?)  ia 
number,  Dr.  Garrod  gives  the  results  of  sixty  analyses,  whicb  show  a 
I'cmarkablc  diminuticm  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  In  no  instance  did 
it  amount  to  moi-e  than  5*78  grains;  and  the  total  average  of  all  the 
analyses  was  far  under  a  single  grain  per  day.  Several  urea  deter- 
minations being  also  made,  the  general  result  became  evident,  that 
the  function  of  tlio  kidney  for  excreting  iirea  from  the  blood  oflen 
remains  intact  in  casc's  of  chronic  gout,  where  the  power  of  the  same 
organ  for  eliminating  uric  acid  has  become  most  seriously  impaired. 

In  the  third  ch'iss  of  cases,  the  urine  of  those  who  had  suflfered 
more  or  less  fi*equently  from  att^tcks  of  gout,  of  var}'ing  degrees  of 
intensity,  was  examined  at  the  time  of  complete  freedom  ttova  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Six  cases  were  examined,  and  in  none  of 
them  did  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  the  twenty-fbnr  hcnin 
reach  the  quantity  usually  considered  to  be  the  average  in  health. 

Regarding  the  action  of  colchicuni  upon  the  urine,  Dr.  Gkttttid  be- 
lieves that,  "there  exist  in  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  day, 
opinions  which  are  extremely  en*oneous  and  withont  the  sligUbest 
foundation.**  He  admits  the  fact  of  colchicum  having  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  gouty  inflammation,  and  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  the  effects  are  produced  becomes  an  interesting  and 

*  The  aonnal  amount  beiof  tatimated  St  f^M  graint. 
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important  question.     The  resnlt  of  Dr.  Ghirrod's  observations  leads 
him  to  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"ITirat.  There  is  no  evidcuce  that  colchicum  produces  anjr  of  its  effects 
upon  the  system  hy  causing  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  more  uric  acid ;  iu  fact, 
when  continued  any  length  of  time  the  contrary  generally  hold»  good. 

"  Secondly.  We  cannot  assert  that  colchieum  has  any  iuAuenoe  upon  the 
excretion  of  the  urea  or  other  solids  of  the  urine. 

**  Thirdly.  Colehicqpi  is  by  no  means  a  diuretic  in  all  cases.  On  the  con- 
Imrr,  it  often  diminishes  the  quantity  of  urifiey  espcciallj  wken  it  i>roduiOeA  a 
r.iarked  effect  upon  the  secretions  from  the  aliinenlaiy  caaiaL 

"  No  experiments  are  ^et  made  sufficients  decisive  as  to  whether  or  not 
colchicum  produces  a  diminished  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system." 

XYI.  ContnbuAons  to  tJis  Pathology  of  the  Glandular  Stniclures  of 
ifie  Stom/tcK  By  WiLSOsr  Fox,  M.D.  Following  np  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Haudfield  Jones,  originally  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  wo  have  here  an  account  of  morbid  and  pseudo- 
morbid  api)earances  observed  in  the  glandular  structure  of  the  stoihach, 
based  on  the  notes  of  observations  made  upon  one  hundred  stomachs 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  bodies  of  patients  brought  for  post- 
mortem examination  to  the  Pathological  Institute  attached  tp  the 
Charit6  Hospital  at  Berlin.  The  principal  morbid  conditions  illus- 
trnteJ  ai*e  those  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  affection  known  as 
recent  or  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  no  aceumte  comparison  had  heen  made  between  the 
post-roo]*tem  appeai'ances  recorded  and  the  symptoms  of  the  patients 
during  life.  The  facts,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  records  of 
morbid  anatomy,  the  value  of  which  must  be  determined  by  future 
research  and  comparison. 

We  want,  also,  a  more  clear  accoimt  of  the  exact  anatomical  struc- 
tui*e  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane'in  health,  with 
microscopic  drawings,  and  the  nature  of  the  histolytic  changes  these 
parts  are  liable  to  undergo.  As  yet,  the  best  and  most  practical 
monograph  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  Profcsdor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  published  by  him  in  Good- 
sir  s  '  Annals  of  Anatomy.' 

XVII.  On  the  Influence  of  tlte  Cervical  Portions  of  tJie  SynipcUhetic 
Nerve  and  Spinal  Cord  upon  tJiC  Eye  a/nd  its  Appendages^  illustrated  hj 
Clinical  Cases,  witlh  Observations.  By  John  W.  Ogue,  M.D.— The 
main  points  in  this  valuable  paper  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Ist.  A  short  historical  review  of  the  most  important  results  obtained 
as  regards  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  by  experiments  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  performed  upon  the  cervical  parts  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  the  spinal  cord  ^th  which  it  is  connected.  The 
histories  of  clinical  cases,  old  and  new,  are  then  detailed,  in  which  a 
contracted  state  of  the  pu]>i1  had  been  observed,  apparently  induced 
by  the  presence  of  thoracic^ aneurisms,  equivalent  in  degree  to  that 
which  results  from  injury  to  the  sympathetic  in  animals  exjicriniented 
on  for  that  pui-poic. 
46-xxiii.  'U 
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2Qd.  Clinical  cases  are  related  Id  which  a  contracted  state  of  the 
pnpil  had  been  observed  in  connexion  with  anearism  of  other  arterial 
branches  than  those  within  the  thorax. 

3rd.  Instances  are  quoted  in  which  pressure  upon  the  sjrmpathetic^ 
from  other  causes  than  aneurism,  had  produced  a  like  effect. 

4th.  Certain  cases  are  notified  in  whkk  a  contracted  pupil  had  been 
observed  in  iujuries  of  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

5th.  Clinical  cases  are  brought  f<Hrward  in  which  a  dilated  state  of 
the  pupil  was  apparent^  pttKluced  by  pressure  from  various  causes 
upoD  the  sympathetic,  the  pressure  being  so  slight  and  transient  as 
merely  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil,  enabling 
them  to  overbalance  the  existing  contractors. 

6th.  Cases  are  related  in  which  symptoms  arose  from  preflTBureiUpcm 
the  sympathetic,  or  certain  nervous  structures  wi^ih  whicU  h .  i^  vm^ 
nected — such  as  might,  in  addition  to  those  effects  upoQ..  the i iris 
already  alluded  to,  have  been  anticipated  from  anatomical  conside- 
rations. These  symptoms  are  strictly  aualogons  to  tW  vsdooir'jdlMh 
nomeua  produced  in  the  lower  animak  by  aeotigii  of,  kir  eztrmi 
pressure  upon,  the  sympathetia 


XVIII.  An  Account  of  a  Com  <^  Caiculua  in  4a  Bladder^ 
hy  Lithotrity,  in  whidi  a  Comnrnnicaiiou  ^Qn$(ad  b^koten.  tie  Wgftin* 
<md  Intestine.  By  Charles  Hawiuks,  Esq.^-The  peoaliantycf  fte 
case  and  the  successful  result  of  the  operation  pecfonaed  foritaittUiil 
are  the  features  of  interest  in  this  paper.  The  oomiMiiucKldoti  xiOfl^ 
be  read  in  detail  ••  •  : ' 


.  / 


XIX.  A  Case  of  DisloccUion  of  tlie  Humerus  upwarck  mw^^forwm^ 
until,  ^racUure  of  iJis  Coracoid  Process  of  the  Seo^pwUk;  QComnp<mM\by 
a  Dissection  qf  the  Farts  involved  in  the  Ir^^ury.  By  T»  Ho&ms^  B^. 
— This  case  is  related  because  it  is  believed  that  no  tifrfirmti  hwk  %wm"- 
been  given  of  a  dissection  of  this  &rm  of  iigury,  and  beoonss  tte 
numerous  preparations  in  our  London  museums  do  not  show  mxifiiumg 
like  it.  •  i  . 

■      L 

XX  On  a  Case  of  PremcUure  Puherty,  Bjy  Bobebt  Bais 
Smart,  Esq. — This  case  is  here  put  on  record  t<^getlMr  with  a  briipi^tifo- 
rence  to  the  examples  of  this  condition  already  published  ift  this  ^uiuMti 
The  catameuia  made  their  first  appearance  when  the  child  waa.  tfaj)t» 
years  aj^id.  six  mouths  of  age ;  and  a  few  weeks  pvefvious  to  the  fini  smek 
strual  flow  a  slight  down  on  the  puboi  was  the  earliest  f^oosa^ikon 
observecl  of  this  premature  sexual  development.  The  first  meotitaial 
discharge  continued  for  a  week,  and  it  has  contikiQed  to  zetuna  ipeg!&- 
larly  eveiy  month,  the  child  being  now  (21st  June,  185&)  fiyeyjaix^ 
and  four  months  old.  The  catamenia  are  natural  in  quality,  but  api 
much  in  amount,  and  generally  continue  to  flpw  dyrisig  four,  ^ii^^^.   ..-  \ 


•   •    •■   f: 
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Art,  I. — The  Frineiples  and  Practice  of  Operative  Sturgery.  Hj 
Frederick  C.  Skey,  F.RS.^  Surgeon  to  St.  Bcurtholomew  s 
Hospital,  <fec.  &c.     Second  Edition. — London,  1858.     pp.  732. 

Few  English  surgeons  luiTe  rentured  to  write  a  systematic  work  on 
surgery.  However  large  the  experience  of  any  individnal  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  originally  upon  all  the 
subjects  which  are  usually  included  in  a  complete  treatise  on  any 
branch  of  the  healing  art.  The  nearest  approaches  to  good  systems 
of  surgery  are  those  work»  in  whieh  the  labours  of  many  authors  are 
compiled,  but  even  here,  from  the  limited  space  allowed  to  each  sub- 
ject, the  mBaning  of  the  original  author  is  often  obscured,  and  much 
that  will  iK>t  htax  a  critical  examination  becomes  mixed  up  with  that 
which  is  true.  Mr.  Skey's  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  and  as  such  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  we  find  in  it 
the  views  of  other  surgeons  imperfectly  represented.  Mr.  Skey*s  work 
is,  in  &ct,  a  series  of  practical  dissertations  upon  those  points  which, 
in  the  practice  of  a  large  hospital,  have  fidlen  under  his  own  notice. 
From  the  merit  of  these  essays  we  woxdd  in  no  way  detract,  if  we  ven- 
ture to  point  out  instances  in  which  Mr.  Ske/s  experience  is  at 
variance  with  that  of  ether  surgeons,  or  where  subjects  deemed 
generally  of  importance  are  inadequately  described. 

After  some  introductory  observations  of  an  ethical  character,  the 
author  proceeds  to  d&cuss  the  various  circumstances  and  phenomena 
attending  the  performance  of  an  operation.     He  observes  that — 

*'  At  a  period  when  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  were  less  under- 
stood, the  value  of  blood  was  less  highly  estimated  than  at  presenf.  It  has 
now  become  a  rccogniBed  rule  in  practice,  to  exerdse  the  utmost'  caution  in 
preventing  unnecessary  loss.  ....  Just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  escapes  ^m  the  droulation  during  an  operation  on  a  healthy  |»ersoi^ 
always  supposing  the  quantity  to  be  considerable,  may  we  anticipate  oifficuL- 

ties  and  ODstructions  in  our  after-treatment  of  the  case In  childrcnk 

no  precaution  tending  to  the  prevention  of  loss  of  bkK>d  shguld  be  neglected, 
(p.  24.) 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  becoming  more  and  more  reco- 
gnised by  English  surgeons,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Skey  has  done 
good  service  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  particularly 
to  it. 
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In  the  trextmeut  afUr  operatioua,  Mr.  Skey  dwfJIa  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  admiiiiateriDg  autrilioos  Ibod,  and,  where  tlie  appei^t^  Alk>wa 
of  it,  he  (irefers  ftolid  food  to  beef-t«B  and  boii[is.  V'hea,  ibir^  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  utitritiow  drinks  shoiJd  be  givien,  aucli  as  Haey,  or  ouU 
and  water.  ConstijiatioD  Me.  Skey  regaida  aa  a  genial  conj^e^iieiice 
of  loss  of  btoo«t,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  qpon  tlip 
coDstitntion  by  porgatives,  until  tlui  deficiency  is  ia  nnte  ;measuie 
snpplicd.  .■     I     .       .   . 

The  subject  of  dislootiouB  is  treated  at  length,  and  wUb  minch 
clcAmcsx,  Mr.  Skc^  bere  gives  the  same  Taluable  suggestit^a  as  tbe 
i-esults  of  his  own  extended  experience — 

"In  disloc.itiona  of  the  foiiiur  on  the  dartnu  ilii,  vc  do  not  attempt  Us  dnv 
the  bone  iii  a  direct  line  iritli  the  aoelsbulvm,  but  ve  csiry  it  below  rotuidib 
bsck  nnd  derated  ninrgin,  luid  no  Boouor  doca  it  reach  the  loiter  part  .of  the 
rim,  which  in  mncli  less  proiuiueat  tlum  the  uopcr  nod  back  part,,  titan  (fie 
inuades  immcdialelj  restore  it  to  Its  socket,  liic  snme  rule  holds  in  dislba- 
tiou  of  the  ubm  nu^  radius  back\rard,  at  the  elbow-jomt.  I  believO  iCfae'thact 
line  of  extension  to  be  niucli  moix^  readi^  deterinined,  aiid  in  buth,  arku  iiii- 
poriaiit  subject  of  consideration,  tliau  it  u  gancraJJy  deemed.  _  1  he^ff  that, 
if  we  brin"  the  boae  sufficicutly  downwards,  and  pkce  it,Jn_  tap  .«-■'"*- 
*flw(-i(wrf  of  the  articulation,  the  niudcles  alone  will  re(dace  itwilbf*-'^' 
cnlty."  fp.  SI.)  .  „    ,  .     . 

With  regard  to  dislocaticm  of  the  head  of  the  liiuii«rq%  :$^,{0^ 
observes —  .  '  .     .     '      .j  ,.:',.^; 

"  With  the  Itecl  iu  the  axilla,  we  make  a  xttr^  ertoniion  oC  t%9  VJi^<iim 
the  wrbt;  wo  leare  the  scnptda  unfettered  to  aasnme its  p»jiditectiqni.)HJd£PJ 
the  extending  power  aliglitlj,  as  it  is  applied  by  one  persdn  onlj,  {he  j^oii*^  u 
mai/t  lu  reeiitce  ei'  its  eenln,  throuKli  the  leverage  exercis^  bu  Ihd'  ^cnrnto 

bjtbodeLtoid Ihave  sccntheprotraotedcCrorfsorp6)leyi;  4nwite'oal- 

ward,  foil  again  aud  agaiu  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tli'e  head  ilf  iWwnt 

has  been  re*lorcd  to  flio  glenoid  cavity ~ 

subseqactif  ly  j>luciiig  his  hcct  in  the  axi. 
muscular  subjftcts  or  in  old  dislocations, 
coiijoinllv  with  (he  use  of  pnllcjs.  F( 
mitable,  liecansc  moal  cSLoicnt  principle, 
which  uwij  repceseut  tlie  bed,  from  vk 
hiBnahes  oftlis  same.inetat  f^h  codinc 
ill  length,  Uie  ol&ce  of  whidi  is. designed 
free  from prcssiiioasjKissiHe.  .  ,  ,  .'Iti 
for  success,  ihrititt;  ha»e  (hc'iifatgins'ttf 

■  the  brmc'(ltie  jieapiih)  tN'aUo«x;d  to 

■  ilgCT(^."-(t^.'Wlifl«rO'  ■■  ■-■■'■■    ■■••■-r    :-:,u„y,   Hi: 

Mr.  Skey  t^t:oiigTiont  this  cliHpter  dwells  ttpob  thfi  jnipdrtaoaft  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extenflioa  of  the  muscles  iaitlm:^) 
of  thti altecteU  fabil« bntthf  tdbe'ad^pWd,  for  <^^  pitipoavrqf  hi^giDg 
'  a  1>oh'e  doypi^i^  it^tMUtlitf  mtige"DFtbe)F:geitend,iraad>i'b<ft:»]SKir 
iiidividddl  actiiHi,  ftbd  that  "we'-gaib  lKrtl»Bg. 'bf>ittih«ire«o^t*l'knj 
direct  line  of  ifactinn,  fay  wbi^  ve  give  relief  to  fMcuf  nore  wtteles 
iit  the  expcntefefiJtfreM!' '■  -  '■  ■  ■'   '  1      -.    ■  ■ ,'    -i-'i...    t.  "...  •, 

Chapter  VI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  lengtbioR'thB.n^jtrt  o( 
fractures,'  attd  In  1lie'oown»  of  Ilia  obseritatioDft  innAy  wwdlfittiTmiarks 
occnrJ  'Here' again;  howem'.thft  aothoi- GonflBea"hb)Helf'te;biBtio«u 
4!zpericnce,  and  he  has  failed  to  nvail  himself  of  the  imptovements 
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which  have  been  going  pu  elsewhere.  lu  the  section  on  fi-actures  of 
the  leg,  for  lnstaii'e6,  >K  Skey  gives  a  ifoodiittt  of  a  swing  cradle, 
which  no  flobbt  1^  a  great  improvement  tipon  some  cradles  formerly 
used.  It  admits  of  the  i6g  moving  ftom  h\ae  to  side  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  fracture,  but  it  is  essentially  defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motion?  as  the  pattent  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  SSalters  swing,'  now  ift  genei^l  use,  contrasts  in  this  i-espect 
most  favourably  with  that  which  is  represented  iji  Air.  Skey  s  work. 

In  tlie  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  stnrgeons  hare  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  artery,  by^  ligature — 

"The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  fh)ni  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  that  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  effected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  divided  coats,  both  within  the  tube  of  the 
artcty  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
sory to  the  oonsohdatiou  and  to  the  find  obhtcration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  205.) 

Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfaces — 

**  That  the  artery  docs  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  l^mjjU, 
thrown  out  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  ligaturCj  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

^Ir.'Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
tieither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correcti.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  ^Uy,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  ;  but  we  all  know  how 
really  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
system.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  cxperi- 
Hient  wanting^  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligatured 
arterv  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  efiuAsd  from  its  inflamed  coats.  With  regard  to  the  second 
sappositiou,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  Bar&M»s  of  the  serous 
coattf^  it  might  bo  sufficient  to  remark  tha^  in  -no  part  of  tlie  body  is 
the  sittiple  apppsiti^m  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  followed  by  union 
without  8om6  uniting  medium;  bnt  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  hhre  iv  supplied  in  the  Imigth  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  extelnal  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indieatioa  .of  the*  adl^j^^n  of  thei^  pj[^>osed 
sur&eea;  ■..,..    .i .',    . 

The  -prtaoipfe  of  'tiie  dbliteuUion.  o{  AmMntfivj,  by  the  fibha  depo- 
fated  front  itfc  contained  blood,  ia.  alfowi^?:^y  ey^bpdy^'  iucluding 
Mr.  %eyy  in 'Other*  caaes^  aa  fop  iustancei  jx|.a«^9^rismf  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  flbnu>  as  weil  where  the  internal 
coat  of  an  artery  has  been  divided  by  ligatureytf^  where  it  has  been 
iest^ediby  diBo«9e«?  -■  ''.-.;>    >(/   •     '  / 

*<Tke  jttooess  Qf  umoii  of'  the  opposite  sides  lofjin, art  cry  and  its  consequent 
obliteration  ia^  idweven  uot  io  fbe  detevmioed  by  the  period  of  the  separation 
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of  the  ligaiorc,  which  may  be  protracted  by  other  causes In  his  ex* 

periments  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Tmvers  has  proved  the  removal  of  a  ligature,. 
within  even  a  few  hours  of  the  operation  for  applying  it,  may  be  effeoted  wiih 
safety,  and  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  vessel  secured.  IJut  as  a  ^efeteried 
rule,  it  is  better,  because  safer,  to  leave  the  ligature  to  come  avaj  by  itself." 
(p.  237.) 

With  tbLs  opinion  we  cordially  agree.  One  remarkable  case  has 
been  published  in  which,  after  a  temjmrary  ligature  applied  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  gangrene  of  the  foot  speedily  followed  its  lemoTiL 
This  curious  phenomenon  can  probably  only  be  accounted  fof  oa  the 
supposition  that  the  period  during  which  the  artery  was  oompiessed 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  coagula  fully  to  form,  and  that  when 
the  current  was  re-established,  the  semi-coagulated  blood  was  carried 
into  the  distal  aperies  and  stagnated  in  their  capillaries.  It  is  not 
unimportant  also  to  notice  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  in 
several  cases  where  compression  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  has  been  rxaed, 
and  subeequeutly  relaxcKl,  mortification,  commencing  in  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  limb,  has  followed.  These  have  been,  however,  altogether 
exceptional  cases,  and  in  no  way  militate  against  the  value  of  compres- 
sion as  an  ordinary  mode  of  treating  aneurism. 

For  the  purpose  of  obliterating  varicose  veins,  Mr.  Skey  still  adheres 
to  the  old  plan  of  destroying  a  portion  of  the  akin  over  the  vein 
with  caustic  It  is  painful  and  tedious,  and  is  how  very  generally 
supplanted  by  the  simpler  plan  of  the  prolonged  compression  of  the 
vein,  or  the  still  quicker  plan  of  subcutaneous  section. 

Chapter  XII.  treats  of  amputations.  Three  forms  of  amputatioa 
are  here  described — the  circular,  the  flap,  and  that  which  is  commenced 
by  an  incision  through  the  interments,  only  forming  a  double  flap  of 
skin.  Mr.  Tealc's  operation  is  not  includ^  Most  of  the  obsetva* 
tions  which  we  should  have  to  make  on  this  head  have  already  been 
anticipated  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Teale's  work  in  a  former  ntnnber. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  r^ard  Mr.  Teale's  mode  of  amputating  as 
8U})erior  to  any  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Skey,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  even  this  is  not  free  (as  we  weie  at  first  led  to  suppose^ 
from  the  common  consequences  of  amputation,  namely,  phletntiB^ 
secondary  deposits,  erys^ias,  &c.  While  alluding  to  tins  subject,  we 
may  remark  how  very  scanty  and  imperfect  the  deseriptions  of  tiieie 
diseases  are  in  Mr.  Skey*s  work.  In  £stct,  Mr.  Skey  professes  not  to 
have  seen  a  case  of  pyaemia  in  his  wards  for  the  l«rt  three  yeanr 
This  assertion  contrasts  strangely  with  the  experience  of  other  svveons. 
In  a  little  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sansom,*  talues  n[ 
mortality  are  given,  derived  from  vai-ious  sources,  showing  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  die  af^er  different  operations.  In  one  of  these 
tables,  No.  Y I.,  no  less  than  one*fourth  of  the  cases  of  primary  unpu- 
tation  of  the  leg  are  reported  to  have  died  from  pysniia  alone.  We 
are,  then,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fiict  of  Mr.  Sk^s  not  haiVing 
witnessed  this  disease  for  so  long  a  period. 

We  Ave  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Skey  through  the  other -chapters  of  his 

•  The  Mortality  after  Operfttioiit  of  Ampntatlon  of  the  ExttiJxaltfefl.    ^  A.  £. 
Stiiwmi.    Prtie£M»y.    London,  1S5». 
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work,  every  paii;  of  which  contains  original  observations  and  interest- 
ing remarks.  Although  the  work  does  not>  as  a  whole,  represent 
English  surgery  of  the  present  day,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  research  which  characterize  it,  give  it  a 
peculiar  merit,  and  justify  our  recommendiug  it  to  every  earnest 
student  of  his  profession. 


Art.  II. — Sdecdons  from/crvourite  Prescriptums  of  Living  American 
Practitioners,  By  Horacb  GrKen,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  President  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Emeritus  Pr6fessar  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  &c. — New  York, 
1858.     pp.  206. 

OuE  readers  ai*e  familiar  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Horace  Green  as  the 
great  promoter  of  the  local  treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the 
fauces  and  air-passages.  In  the  above  work  he  comes  before  us  in  a 
new  capacity,  and  oilers  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  American 
practice,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  prescriptions, 
and  the  remarks  that  they  call  for.  The  contents  of  the  work  scarcely 
correspond  to  the  title;  the  latter  leads  the  reader  to  expect  that  the 
bulk  of  the  prescriptions  at  least  will  be  by  other  American  practi- 
tioners than  the  author,  whereas  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
volume,  Dr.  Greenes  own  formulse  being  those  that  are  put  prominently 
forward ;  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  prescriptions  of  others  are 
quoted  as  being  ''  highly  recommended  by  an  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced pi'actitioner'' — as  being  employed  by  "  a  physician  of  great 
experience" — by  an  "  eminent  physician  of  New  Orleans" — ^by  a  "  phy- 
sician of  this  State  of  large  experience,^  and  the  like  impersonal  indivi- 
dualities which  excite  no  interest  and  leave  no  impression.  Of  the  first 
hundred  formulae,  sixty-five  appear  to  have  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Green,  while  to  eight  only  of  the  ramaiuing  thirty-five  the  authors' 
names  are  appended.  The  prescriptions  are  olassiified  according  to 
their  assumed  therapeutic  efiect^  and  are  distributed  in  fourteen 
chapters,  as  narcotic^  tonics^  excitants^  cathartic^  emetics  and  ex- 
pectorants, astringent^  diaphoretics,  diui*eticfl^  antispasmodics,  anthel- 
mintics, emmenagoguesy  gai^gles  and  lotions,  antacids  and  antilithicai, 
and  derivatives.  The  majority  of  the  prescriptions  are  closely  analo- 
gous to  what  we  habitually  see  in  this  country  j  more  so  than  what 
those  might  have  anticipated  who  are  acquainted  with  the  universal  For- 
mulaiy  by  Doctors  Griffith  and  Thomaai*  There  are^  however,  two 
drugs  which  the  author  specially  recommcBidt^  and  re^farding  which  we 
would  therefore  say  a  word  or  two^  as  they  are  not  in  common  use  in  this 
countxy.  One  is  the  root  of  the  P<fd9pliiyU/um\  ipeiidUumif  or  May  apple, 
which  in  regarded  as  a  vegetable  meixmrial  ixk  its  operatdcm^  it  is  pre« 
scribed  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  or  the  active  principle  is  isolaited  as 
podophyllln.f  The  former  is  administered  in  grain  4o0w;  of  the  latter 
half  a  grain  is  given  at  a.  time.     We  subjoin  two  of  the  formulas : 

•  See  Briti«]i  and  Foreign  Medioo-Cbimrgical  BevieWr  Oot..lS5«»  p»  U3. 
t  The  Record  of  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  cdUed  bj  Dr.  Kedlock,  inlonni  vm  that 
Fodophyllin  may  be  obtained  at  the  General  Apothecaries'  Company,  in  Bement-street. 
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The  dose  of  the  latter  is  from  five  to  ten  gnann,  atid  "  may  ^b6*  ghtti 
in  all  cases  where  mercurials  are  indicated." 

'  The  other  remedy  alluded  to  is  the  SanguinartOrCtinMdenkU,  wtdfA 
Dr.  Green  strongly  recommends  as  an  efficient  exeitantand^dltcsrscti^m: 
It  is  ordinarily  administered  in  ddses  c^f  teii  io  ti^en^  dw>j«  <if 
a  tincture  ("four  ounces  of  the  root  to  two  pints  ^£  fluted' nloblt^*^ 
and  is  employed  in  catarrhal  and  febrile  affectioils;to  '•olA  iiaiA  ftScpe^ 
rienced  physioian"  strongly  recommends  the  following  ibmiiilA  ia>  the 
treatment  of  habitual  constipation : 

^  Saugniuarise  pulveris^ 
Bhei  pulvcris,  aua  Xi. 
Saponi^  3ij. 
Miscc,  ct  cum  aause  fiat  massa  lu  pilulas  xxxij.  dividenda^  qui^riim  6ijfhi 
una  mane  ac  nocte.  (sic.) 

The  OimicifiLga  raoemosa  is  spoken  of  very  &yocQubiy  aa  «  P8inedy 

for  chorea,  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  tincture^  d.^;^   '• 

^  Cimicifugs  racemosie,  ^.     '  ;-  •  't  iil 

Ac^utt  fenrcntis,  Oj.  •  - .    -    t  J  •  i.  < 

M.  lit  Hat  decoction,  cujus  sumant  coch.  mag.  ij.  ter  in  die;  {Bid)  <  <  ^ ' 

We  would  willingly  believe  that  the  errors  in  the  dir^fekitionsl  ii^  the 
two  last  prescriptions  that  we  have  quoted  are  mere'  mt8ptin'i^''<^i^ 
iiot  similar  mistakes  occur  frequently  throughout  the  wopt,  an^  dSt 
thev  not  present  a  contrast  with  the  remaining  ietteif-^ressL  wHj.c£'  if 
wefl  got  up.  ,.  .   '  !   '^"    y, 

'  'We  have  little  doubt  that  the  book  is  one  of  tliose  w^icll' WiJ^  sdon 
come  to  a  second  editicm ;  we  trust  that  the  hints  we  liave'  ventm^ 
jbo  give  the  author  will  not  be  thrown  away,  aipd  e8p6cialf;y,tli^t  tl|^ 
COD  tents  of  i>be  work  will  then  more  closely  agree  with' ih^'.protbf^ 
held  out  on  the  title-page,  and  that  the  r&ponsibiliiy  wldcfi'atitAch^ 
to  a  prescription  will  be  thrown  upon  the  phy^iciati  who  lia!^  c^tianu- 
nicated  it  to  Dr.  Green,  a  prooeeding  which  we  are  sure  will  be  more 
satis&ctory  to  those  who  buy  the  book,  as  well  as  tq  the  5^  Living 
Aiierican  Pfactitiouers."  v.    .^    \i        ,  ;    -:/ 
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Art:  tlL-^d/iaftn€9  MiUUr :  Bind  CMOektmtk  Jlidk^ekakm^Ki  der 
TodteAfiuft  am'  24  JyxK^  lt^8,  in  der  Anda'd^  UnUfm^Mit  su 
Berlin,     Von  RtidolfVirchow.—JJerltj^  1858.   ^pi'48.  -^  ■  I 
Jchamv  Miilkr :  oflft^sRlag^  pr(mov:i^tfied  in  t^^ 
.    Berlifh  ,  JBy  Professor  Rudolph  Yirchow.    .^Djcaufb^tl^^aQLa  ^ 
•  by  A.i  Mereer  Adam,  M«T)«-rTJ^dwiiur^^  1859.  ^p,  30,    ' /"  ... 

AtfCWti  the  grea;t  men  of  the  present  century.  Jofa^hes  MUnesr^  ibe  jpfcy- 
dologist,  deserves  a  prominent  ;pos7t96n.    'IVMsestdM'  df'tUet  >^^(^ 


energy  that  prompted  him  to  undertake  iipportant  works,  ho  was 
endowed  with  the  brilliancy  of  <x)nception  and  the  power  of  per- 
severing and  laborious  research,  which  lead  to  success.  Probably  no 
foreign  physiologist  has  exercised  «(>  large  .an  influence  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  physiological  studies  in  this  coimtry, 
directly  by  his  intercourse  with  somo  of  our  owa  teach^rs^  and  indi- 
rectly by  his  well-known  coutribntions  to  literature.  His  'Hand- 
book of  Physiology,*  which  is  perhaps  most  genexsJly  known  of  his 
many  works,  shows  best  how  entirely  he  mastered  the  whole  range  of 
natural  science^  and  wiUi  what  giant  industry  he  brought  together 
hitherto  unknown  facts  and  solved  new  problems.  To  employ  Pro- 
fessor Yii'chow's  words : 

"  He  niay  be  regarded  as  tlie  representative  of  modem  seienoe,  and  in  spite 
of  the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  men  of  science,  he  kas  exorcised  aa  ia- 
fluencc  upon  a  wider  sphere  than  upon  physiology  alone.  He  overcame  the 
mystical  and  phantastic  tendencies  prevailing  m  the  organic  sciences;  he 
opposed  liis  clear  judgment  to  all  dangerous  ijroceedings,  whether  sheltered 
under  the  mantle  of  metaphysics  or  or  dogmatism,  or  wncther  resulting  from 
n)cre  caprice.  He  has  not  indeed  invented,  but  he  has  established  on  a  firm  basis 
the  exact,  the  true  philosophical  method.  The  school  of  natural  science  which 
be  hai  called  into  eusteuce  recognises  no  uniformity  of  doctrine^  but  a 
uniformity  of  facts,  and,  still  morc^  of  method." 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  Professor  Yirchow  in  the  great  £[all  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  we  find  a  short  summary  of  the  vai'ious  con- 
tributions to  science  which  we  owe  to  Miiller.  It  is  not  to  tjbtem  in- 
dividually that  we  would  now  direct  attention — this  would  indeed  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  But  it  behoves  us  to  echo  the  feeliiigs  of 
deep  respect  and  admiration  for  the  earnest  man  of  science,  to  which 
Professor  Virchow  ^ves  utterance.  The  seed  that  he  has  scattered 
has  already  brought  fruit  largely,  so  that  he  being  dead  yet?  speak'e'th. 
He  speaksj  too,  by  his  exam^e,  and  encoiutiges  all  zealous  searchers 
into  the  secret  of  Nature  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  diMcultfes  which 
she  opposes  to  them^  but  to  persevere  unflinchingly  uutil  she  yields  to 
their  solicitat],ohs.  Gifted  with  high  talent^  it  was  still  by  labour 
and  endurance  tljat  Muller  achieved  his  victories.  Neitiher  birtby  nor 
fortune,  uor  position  favoured  his  early  strivings. 


Art.  IV. — Medicines, tJieir  V'8e8arutMoJ€o/Ad?n%rU9ir(i^iitVndue^ 
a  complete  Conspectus  of  tl\^  Pjif'idk  PharniacopcemSf  ari  Account  of 
New  Remedies,  and  an  Appendix  of  Formulce.  By  J.  MooRB 
NEUGA5)  M*D^  Honorary  Doctpr  of  Miedicine,  .Tnflitjr^oUege, 
Dublin;  Fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's  Collog^  of  Phystcmns  in 
Ireland,  <Src,  d^;.     Fifth  tditiQn.-r-ZM!^9;  1B^8(    ,^.  / 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  whwith^  aixth  edition  of  Dp:  Neligan's 
well-known  and  well-appreciated  WoA/ls/ttdleld'&r^inepartof  the 
title  which  is  given  above  wilf  We^ti)-  b&  ^m<f,  %j^' 'th«l  the 
learned  author  will  be.  pernutted  to  a)bi4^^  tf^.-^.rii^h  J^ha^j^paoo- 
pQsia  iustead  of  the  Britiwi  Pharfl^p^jo^is^r.  i/jFJifi  Jpeyi^PB  9f  ^%^.^^^ 
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rendered  oeoesBaty  thereby  will  entail  a  greater  <uxicx«t  of  liibooi-tbib 
otherwise  would  be  requisite;  bat  we«re  sore  -thlit  Dt;  Kieiigati'Jivfll 
not  grudge  it.   . 

In  the  present  edition  we  find  niiBQeraaa  additmH)  jhi  tlm  ▼Atfe- 
nanate  of  ammonia  under  the  head  of  antigmmoiics^  the  aHhydrMs 
sulphate  of  sine  among  caosiios^  oarboiuc  add  tand  mmykfiM  in  tlie 
chapter  on  aedativea,  pepsiue  among  the  speoial  atimulantb,  tbe^arm- 
niates  of  iron  and  of  soda  under  the  head  of  toBJc& 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Kebgan  has  voft  been  mtisifted  witli  a 
reprint  of  his  previous  edition,  but  that  by  ineorporating  tti>Mt  of  lihe 
remedies  recently  introduced  into  practioe^  he  has  futth«r  entenoeA 
the  value  of  a  work  which  the  profession  have  unanimou^p^  ptaoed  In 
the  first  rank  of  medical  literature. 


Akt.  V. — The  History  of  ProstUution;  its  Extent^  CcnwM,  imd  J^'<iQii 
throughout  the  World,  (Being  an  Official  Beport  to  the  Board  of 
Alm^ouse  Governors  of  the  City  of  New  YorkV.  By  WruMM 
W.  Sanger,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician,  Blackwdl*s  Isdand,  New 
York  City;  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  A4* 
vaiicemont  of  Science;  late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Marine 
Hospital,  Quarantine,  New  York,  &c.  &c. — Lomdon  and  New  Tork^ 
1858.     pp.  685. 

If  all  Official  Bep<»ts  in  the  United  States  handle  the  subjects  t6 
which  they  refer  in  the  manner  in  which,  to  judge  by  tbe  sample 
before  us,  repart»  to  the  Board  of  Almshouse  (rovernors  of  Kew 
York  deal  with  any  given  question.  Brother  Jonathan  must  biave 
abandoned  his  gc^ahead  system  altogether;  or,  among  other  accom-: 
plishments,  have  acquired  the  secret  of  making  time  even  more  elastic 
than  it  has  become  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  electricity.  We  are 
aocustomod  to  the  length  of  the  Preadent's  MessagOi  its  compared 
with  the  scanty  ^^eeohes  d^vered  by  European  monarchs  to  their 
assembled  Houses,  Chambers,  or  Landtags;  but  the  variety  of  topics, 
national  and  international,  which  the  President  is  called  upon  to 
consider,  and  to  present  to  his  countrymen,  is  an  ample  justifioation 
for  a  deviation  from  the  routine  of  ancient  governments.  The  author 
of  the  Report  before  us  may  quote  Parliamentary  Blueboofes  1^  a 
preoedent  for  the  ample  mannt^r  in  which  he  discourses  upon  the 
subject  he  has  chosen ;  but  though  we  have  often  in  those  ponderous 
tomes  found  copious  food  for  consideration  and  digestion,  we  have 
never  met  with  that  sucoulenoe  and  artistic  display  which  ttteefe  us' 
here. 

It  is  a  new  feature,  too,  to  see  works  like  the  one  before  us  priblisbcd 
in  another  oountry  than  that  for  which  it  is  specially  intended ;  tdttil' 
at  least  the  public  ptess  and  public  opinion  shaU  have  ptrt  a  stan^' 
upon  the  work  which  relieves  it  from  the  categc^  of  tmet^  )^dm, 
and  shows  that  the  arguments  and  facts  t^at  it  contains  liaVe  a  wi<tef 
bearing  than  the  title  idone  might  imply.     In  the^  volttfue  befisre  tB^' 
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Londou  ia  put  very  promiDeutiy  and  in  large  capitals  upon  the  title- 
page;  while  N*dw  York,  the  real  place  of  pnblication,  and  the  place 
which  is  supposed  to  be  s|)ecially  concerned  in  the  Report,  vanishes 
into  an  insignificance  of  type  which  may  be  complimentary  to  English- 
men,  but  is  not  unlib^y  to  rouse  the  bile  of  oar  irritable  consnns.  We 
are  great  advocates  for  the  freest  interchange  of  opinions,  and  wish  to 
see  a  oommnnity  of  thought  and  leeling  ^stored  and  perpetuated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  find  a  more 
real  reciprocity  eetablisbed  between  the  literary  men  and  publishers  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
but  we  protest  at  the  same  time  against  haviug  American  or  any 
other  works  foisted  upon  us  as  literary  and  scientific  productions, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  an  official  report  or  of  a  philanthropic 
scheme,  pander  to  prurient  and  morbid  imaginations.  We  know  full 
well  that  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  by 
painful  and  disgusting  proceedings;  we  have  not  shrank  from  handling 
subjects  in  these  pages  that  we  would  willingly  have  refrained  from, 
but  for  a  feeling  of  duty.  Moral  disease  may  no  more  be  ignored  in 
a  Review  like  this  than  physical  disease,  even  where  they  are  not  as 
intimately  associated  as  tliey  are  in  the  subject  under  consideration  y 
but  as  the  sons  of  Noah  walked  backwards  as  they  covered  the  naked- 
ness of  their  father,  so,  too,  when  we  have  recognised  a  foul  spot  in 
our  country,  though  seeking  to  prevent  its  contagion  either  to  ourselves 
or  to  our  contemporaries,  by  neutraliziug  its  effluvia,  or  h^  burning 
out  tlie  unhealthy  tissues,  we  would  not  unnecessarily  and  profanely 
expose  it  to  public  gaze.  Much  less  is  it  requisite  to  biing  forward 
prominently  the  evidence  that  such  plague-spots  have  existed  in  all 
nations,  and  to  show  how  mankind  have  fostered  and  perpetuated 
them  at  all  times,  unless  by  so  doing  some  moral  purpose  is  gained. 
In  the  work  before  us  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  author  has  pui'sued  SHch  a  purpose;  and,  whatever  his  intentions 
may  have  been,  we  maintain  that  his  details  of  the  forms  and  vanetiea 
in  which  prostitution  has  existed  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  can 
serve  no  other  end  than  that  of  stimulating  a  d^raived  Appetite. 

We  all  know,  even  the  Governors  of  the  Almahouae  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Kew  York  must  know,  that  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  no 
more  prevalent  vioe  than  prostitution;  what  the  history  of  prostitution, 
the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  or  is  carried  on  in  Palestine, 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Fmnce,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria, 
England,  and  other  countries,  have  to  do  with  the  measures  to  be. 
employed  for  its  prevention,  or  the  cure  of  its  resulted  in  New  Tork, 
Dr.  Sanger  does  not  inform  n&  But  we  do  see  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  jiarties  connected  with  the  work  that  this  *  History  of  Prosti- 
tution' should  be  sold  in  England,  if  possible;  and  it  is  because  we 
desire,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  prevent  the  oixiculation  of  such  a  work, 
that  we  devote  as  much  attenticm  and  ba  much  speoe  to  it  aj»  we  do. 

The  chapters  that  are  ^ecially  devoted  to  the  ooosidonition  of  the 
subject  as  it  affects  New  Yoric  can  have  no  peeoliar  interest  fer  our 
readers,  and  the  suggestions  Qffvred  by  tJbe  Author  may  be  Aumned  up 
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ia  this,  that  thej  arc  a  recommendatiou  to  adopts  as  &r  as  possible,  a 
system  of  control  similar  to  that  existing  iu  Farig.  The  moral  aspects 
of  the  questiou,  the  real  causea  of  the  extent  and  spread,  of .  tlie  yice^ 
the  influence  of  education  in  promoting  or  checking  it,  are  not  even 
glanced  at.  Our  own  views  have  too  recently  been  put  beibre  our 
readers  to  render  it  necessary  to  go  folly  into  the  mbjeot  again;  bat 
we  cannot  refitiiii  from  placing  once  more  on  record  the  oonduding 
remarks  which  we  then  made,  and  which  we  reeomm^d  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Almshouse  of  the  city  and  county  of'  New  York, 
no  less  than  to  all  governments  who  have  the  real  welfiu^  of  their 
Bubjects  at  heart. 

"The  gprand  battle,  however,  with  prostitution  must,  we  are  oonvinccd,  be 
fought  in  the  heart  of  raan  himself;  there  done  can  the  labour  of  regeneration 
be  worked  out.  lustruct  the  yoimg  better  to  regulate  their  passions.  Bring 
men  to  a  true  knowledge  of  what  the  thing  called  prostitution  really  is.  TeacE 
them  to  judge  it  as  a  crime,  and  to  shun  it  as  oishanour.  Strive  to  assnage 
all  those  niauy  miseries  of  society  which  drive  the  wretched  into  erime. 
Stragffle  agaiust  the  imrighteous  fallacies  forced  by  fashion  upon  tho  world 
arouna  us.  Thrust  the  seducer  from  decent  life,  as  you  would  exj^l  the  slave- 
dealer  from  Your  home.  Set  the  brand  of  society's  scorn  upon  him.  Here  tt 
the  field  of  labour,  and  herein  every  one  of  us  may  work  suoeessiVilIy;  and 
these  and  such  like  are  the  lessons,  in  the  teaching  of  which  cur  profession 
can  act  well  the  instructor's  part ;  aud  so  lead  society  to  stmg^^e  suooessf«% 
against  tliis  pernicious  enemy  of  the  souLs  and  bodies  of  madund*"* 


j&BT.  VI. — BrU/Expotition  of  Rational  Medicine;  to  tobUA  i$  fr^Uced, 
the  Paradise  of  Doctors:  a  Fable,  By  Jacob  BiCffiLOWi  M.IX, 
late  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Pliysieian  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  isc^-jBostotif  18£^..    pp.  69. 

The  title  of  this  little  book,  and  its  dedication  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  as 
the  author  of  <  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease/  sujficientfy 
indicate  its  scope.  It  is  a  succinct  and  modest  statement  of  the 
medical  creed  which  directs  the  scientific  and  practical  views  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  though  not  likely  to  be  extensively  read  in 
this  country,  we  may  express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  siidi  exeellent 
doctrine  so  well  and  clearly  expounded  in  a  country  where  the  extreme 
of  medical  interference  ia  more  likely  to  be  fevoured  than  the  extreme 
of  laissez  oiler , 

The  following  extract  contains  the  quintessence,  the  cr^nii  'de  la 
a^w  of  our  author's  views:-  '  '■ 

"Anatomy,  physiology,  and  to  a  certain  extent  patbolog7«may.))e  eonsidcrcd, 
80  far  as  our  discoveries  have  advanced,  to  be  entitled  to  rank  with  'tLc  exact 
sciences.  But  therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  treating  diseases^  Ifl^e]  cif^es  qnd 
political  economy,  is  aiill  a  oonjeotural  study,  incapable  of  demo^t^auou  jn 
many  o£  its  great  processes,  and  subject  to  various  aiul  even  opposite  opinidns 
in  K^d  to  the  lurs  and  means  which  govern  its  results. 
.  '.'llio  methods  which  at  the  present  day  are  most  preVialeht  iii  bitrilieed 
epuntries  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  may  be  dcokyminated  tfie-MldfiFing: 

*  BritUb  ana  Foniga  HffU«o<CUirurgicAl  U^rkfw,  AjpsiiL  ia;is,p.'4U.  V. 
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"  1.  The  Arlljieml  mctliod,  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  commonly 
termed  heroic,  .and  wliich  consists  in  reliance  on  artificial  remedies,  iisually  oiF 
an  active  character^  in  the  ^xpectaiiou  that  they  will  of  themselves  remote 
diseases. 

"2.  The  Expecfani  method.  This  oouBists  jumply  in  non-intcrferenoe^ 
leaving  the  clianoe  of  rooovery  to  the  powers  of  naturoi  uninflueaced  by  inter- 
positions of  art. 

*'3.  Tkei/offio'o/Mi/^tVmcUiod.  This  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  last,  and  consists 
in  Ictiving  the  case  to  nature,  while  the  paiieiit  is  amused  with  nominal  and 
^ugatory  remedies. 

**4.  The  Exclusive  method,  which  a])plics  one  remftcfy  to  all  diseases,  or 
to  a  majority  of  diseases.  Tliis  head  includes  hydropathy,  also  the  use  of 
various  mineral  waters,  electrical  establishments,  &c.  Drugs  newly  intro- 
duced, and  ospeciaily  secret  mcdiciocs,  frequently  boast  this  universality  of 
application. 

''  5.  The  Rational  method.  This  recognises  nature  as  the  great  agent  in  the 
.cure  of  diseases,  and  employs  art  as  an  auxiUaiy,  to  be  resorted  to  wlien  useful 
Oir  uecessary,  and  avoided  when  prejudicial." 

While  we  claim  to  bo  rational  physicians,  and,  as  fiir  M  we  gather 
from  Dr.  Bigelow's  volume,  entirely  agree  with  his  estimate  of  medi- 
cines, of  regimen,  of  diet,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  we  could  wish 
some  more  definite  term  than  the  latter  selected  to  convey  the  author's 
meaning.  Rousseau  and  his  followers  put  as  forced  an  interpretation 
upon  nature  as  a  homoeo^yathist  or  a  mesmerist  of  recent  days  does;  and 
wc  fear  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  nature  in  a  medical  sense 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  French  philosopher.  Wo  attach  a  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  *'  physiology /'  and  its  derivative,  '^  phy- 
siological/* and  as  technical  language  is  unavoidable,  it  is  well  to  use 
such  terms  only  as  i^hall  leave  room  for  as  little  ambiguity  as  po«Bible. 
Physiological  pathology,  physiological  medicine,  the  pj^yaiological  laws 
which  govern  the  body,  are  terms  derived  from  what  Dr.  Bigelow 
Limsolf  iadmits  to  be  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  If  Dr.  Bigelow  will 
kindly  accept  our  suggestion,  and  modify  his  definition  of  the  rational 
method  accordingly,  nc  will  remove  the  only  objection  which  we  have 
to  raise  to  his  little  volume,  which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  United  States. 


Art.  VII. — Veterinary  Medicines,  their  Actions  arid  Uses ;  with  a 
copious  Appendix  on  the  Diseases  ofOiC  Domesticated  Animals,  By 
FiKLAY  DuNJ  T.S.,  formerly  Lecttirer  on  Materia  llfedi6a' and 
Dietetics  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  'Second  Edition. 
—E^^hmr^  1869.     pp.  520. 

TBtJLf  Edinburgh  bids  fiiir  to  outstrip  all  competitors  in  the  race  of 
veterinary  science,  as  it  has  long  rivaSled  the  most  ioftportant  schools 
of  the  world  in  human  medicine.  Only  in  our  last  nuzaber  we  intro- 
duced to  oup  readers  Hi*.  Gapc^e^s  '  Veteiinanan's  Tad^Mecum/  and 
in  the  previoQs  numUe^  we  !had,  occas^ .^^ ;i(^^  'Quarterly 

Veterinary  Review,'  both  works  of  high  merit,  and  issuing  from  the 
northern  nietropolis.    'Wetiaw=bi5n^  biifeAre  ^tHem  th*  eidcohd  edition 


of  fr  valuable  woock  on  Tetermafy  mateia  niAdioa^\  wluck'iiot  skE  jesre 
ago  wa0  first  preseuted  ^  ihe  public,  j^  ^  ifae  ^^reoleit  fMrt  ixf :  tU 
Tolame  (408  pages)  is  devoted  to  the  coiusideiiaiion:  of  TiM^iwiieB  and 
tbeir  properties,  the  reinainder  of  tbd  work  iaau  app^kdix,  idiwiil&h 
t^.  author  givep  a  biief  aooouat  of  the  diseases  to  wbioh  donnoslie 
animals  are  subject^  and  their  appropriate  treatments 

The.  medioinal  saUitauces  eia|)loyed  in  voterinaiy  tvatgary  are 
an;anged  alphabetically,  accordiog^  to  their  Englisk  nanii^^;  voder  eadb. 
head,  after  giving  the  history  ajod  mode  of  preparation  a£  the  drog^ 
with  such  chemical  information  aa  maj  be  necessarj  to  the  Teterin«ria&, 
tbje  author  analyases  the  physiological  and  pathological  efieots;  the 
mode  of  exhibitjloa  and  the  dose  constitute  the  condudiog  section  of 
each  chapter. 

In  the  introduictory  past,  the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines  is 
•disonsaedy  and  here^  as  throughout  the  work»  Hr*  iFinlay  Dun  proves 
himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  modem  Bcienoi^ 
while  hid  own  practical  oxperience^  of  which  evidence  isfreqaen4iy 
a£Ebrded,  raises  the  work  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  oompilatioiL  la 
the  field  of  therapeutics,  where  so  much  is  yet  uncertain,  the  veteri- 
narian may  often  be  able  to  enlighten  the  physician,  and  we  doubt  noi 
that  many  of  our  readers  would  gather  useful  suggestions  a&  to  tiie 
theo^  and  practice  of  the  healing  art  in  the  diseases  of  man,  irotn. 
Hr.  Finlay  Dun*s  well-digested  and  well-written  work^ 


AsT.  YUI.— 1.  ThsFathology  cmd  Trmtmeni  qfStrietvre^/the  Ur^/thra, 
and  Urmaay  Fistula.  By  Henry  Thompsos,  F.JELCSw,  M.R, 
London,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hoq>ital,  koi 
Second  Edition. — LoThdim,  1858.     pp.  417. 

2.  The  PxUholifgy  and  Treatment  of  Slrtcture  of  the  t^retlwa.  By 
John  Harrison,  F.RC.S.  Second  Edition. — London,  185o. 
pp.  108. 

3.  On  Stricture  of  die  Urethra,  induditig  an  Account  of  JPerimol 
Abscess,  Urinary  Fistula,  and  Ir\filtration  of  Urine,  By  Sakuec^ 
G.  WiLMOT,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  dfc.  <fec. — Dublin,  1858.     pp»  219. 

NilTwiTHaxAKDUro  the  number  of  wmrka  that  oontiuue  to  i^pear  on 
stciffture^  a  praetieal  work,  embodying  in  a  small  compass  all  tllat  is 
known  on  Uie  subject,  ia  still,  perhaps,  a  desideratum  for  the  sttKknt 
This  want  Dr.  Wilmot  has  endeavoured  to  supply^  In  the  first 
ch^ter  he  treats  of  the  division  of  stricture,  and  its  pathology.  1^ 
muscularity  of  the  ttcethra  is  fully  considered,  and  tlie  part  it  ^Ihy^  in 
certain  morbid  phaiomena.  The  situiition  of  strictaxej  its  caiMEies  an^ 
sjrmptoms,  form  the  subject  of  the  second*  chapter,  and'  here  i^  di^ 
feient  kinds  of  urinsiry  fever  axe  considered,  togethei^  with  the  ^A* 
rential  dtagnesis  of  stricture  The-  third  chapter  n  xle^votisd  t^  th^ 
results  of  stricttire.  The  remainiBgciii^oterB  have  to  do  with  tile  in^M^ 
ment  of  different  forms  ^  strictuse^  of  the  iMipediments  luid'  eoliiplic»* 
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tions  met  with  in  the  treatment.  We  are  veiy  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Wilmot's  work  in  it$  present  fbnn,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  students  of  medicine* 

Mr.  Harrison's  irork  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notica  It  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  written,  is  practical  throughout,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  snrgeoa  engaged  Id  funeral  practice  who  wishes  to' 
be  informed  in  a  lew  words  what  he  is  to  do  in  any  particttlar  case^ 

Mr.  Thompson's  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  we  haTe  aL^  forw 
meriy  noticed  at  length,  contains  a  mudh  more  cireomstantial  and 
detailed  acooant  of  the  diseaaes  of  the  urethra  than  either  of  the  other 
works  which  we  have  mentioned  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-nine^ 
well-executed  wood  engravings,  and  contains  a  confiiderable  amount  of 
new  and  original  matter.  We  would  particularly  notice  in  this  resped^ 
a  careful  collection  (leases  in  which  Mr.  Syme's  operation  by  external 
division  of  the  stricture  has  been  performed  by  various  surgeons.  Tho 
mortality  from  this  operation  Mr.  Thompson  makes  about  six  per 
cent. ;  but  upon  this  subject  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  in  none  of 
the  works  above  mentioned,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  surgical  works 
at  present  published  in  London*  is  a  clear  distinction  drawn  between 
those  cajBes  in  which  Mr.  Syme's  operation  is  admissible  and  those  in 
which  it  is  not. 

According  to  Mr.  Syme's  own  desciiption  of  his  operation,  Us. 
appears  evident  that  he  makes  his  incision  into  the  urethra  in  front  of 
the  membranous  portion,  and  as  he  then  cuts  forward,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  he  leaves  both  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  deep  perineal  £E^8citt  uninjured.  Now,  this  mode  of  operating  is 
obviously  adajited  only  for  oases  in  which  the  stricture  is  in  front  of 
the  membranous  portion.  To  attempt  to  apply  this  operation  to  any 
other  kind  of  stricture  is  obviously  to  confound  together  two  essentially 
different  o^iei-ations,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  greater  mortality 
that  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  some  suigeons  than  in  that  o£ 
others  has  depended  upon  this  want  of  discrimination. 

No  oue  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  different  positions 
in  which  stricture  occurs,  for,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (p.  S2),  he  has 
himself  submitted  to  close  and  careful  inspection  not  less  than  three 
hundred  preparations  of  stricture  of  the  lurethra.  Mr.  ThompscHi's 
first  class  includes  strictures  which  occur  in  the  canal  an  inch  before 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  junction  of  the  spongy  and 
membranous  portions  (p.  83) :  a  more  practical  division  would  be  into 
strictures  which  involve  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  ami 
those  which  do  not.  Tho  latter  kind  are  alone  proper  coses  for  Mr. 
Syme's  operation,  and  if  restricted  to  these  we  believo  the  mortality 
resulting  from  the  operaitions  wkioh  have  been  performed  under  th^ 
name  would  be  much  less  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  great  caze 
and  assiduity  li^  has  bestowed  in  collecting  evidence  with  regard  to- 
disputed  points,  and  to  state  that  the  second  edition  of  his  work  is 
weU  calculated  to  sustain  the  feiTOurafaJe  impression  produced  by  the 
first. 
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Abt.  IX. — Obsercaiwtia  aivd  Xotes  on  tJie  ArterieB  qf  the  Limbs,  By 
Thomas  William  Nukn,  F.R.C.S.,  Demonstntor  of  Anatanij 
and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the  Uiddleaex  Hoyital.  ■  Zondw*, 
1858.     pp.  27. 

DEScaiFTiTB  Anatomy  is  buoIi  weary  work,  both  for  teaolier  and 
papil,  as  it  is  uaiially  followed — ^the  former  grinding  orer,  time  after 
time,  a  tune  whidi  has  no  meaning  or  mnsie  in  his  ears,  the  latter 
floQudering  about  in .  a  chaoe  of  hard  words  which  he  can  hardly 
npeat,  and  triee  in  vain  to  remember,  that  we  cannot  reftiae  an  ex- 
pntaion  of  gratitude  to  any  antbor  who  will  strive  to  connect  the 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  fresh  points  With  the  rest,  to 
which  they  are  subordinate;  striTe,  in  one  word,  to  teach  anatomj 
physiologically.  It  is  the  merit  ci  Mr.  Nnnn's  pamphlet,  and  a  very 
great  one,  to  endeavour  after  thk  end  in  a  rather  remote  ptei  of 
anatomy — ^that  which  treats  of  the  course  and  distribation  of  Ae 
arteriea  of  the  limbs. 

Mr.  Nunn  uses  as  the  base  of  his  theory  a  fkct  which  is  stated  im- 
plicitly rather  than  expresnly  in  most  anatomical  works— ris.,  that 
there  is  in  most  segments  of  each  limb  a  main  artery,  which  runs 
through  that  accent  without  giving  off  any  important  bran^esy  and 
another  which  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of 
the  parts  contained  in  that  segment.  Thus  in  the  pelvis,  the  external 
iliac  belongs  to  the  first  category,  and  .the  internal  iliao  to  tiie  aeoond; 
in  the  thigh,  the  superficial  femoral  tothb  former,  and  the  pM>ftinda 
fomoris  to  the  latter ;  in  the  leg,  the  posterior  tibial  rva»  through 
without  giving  off  any  important  branches,  while  the  femoral  breaks 
np  to  supply  the  various  parts,  &c. 

From  this  arrangement,  which,  however,  is  much  less  obvions  in  tho 
upper  extremity  than  the  lower,  Mr*  Nuim  derives  a  scheme  which 
divides  all  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  into  four  classes: — I.  SegmmU^j 
those,  namely,  which  supply  the  segment  of  the  limb  in  which  iJiey 
arise.  II.  TranaegmmUd,  which  run  throagh  the  segment  and  caitr 
blood  to  the  parts  below.  III.  AnoitomfoHtj  or  communicating,  which 
provide  for  the  collateral  circulation ;  and  lY.  CVwwgowto,  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  others,  and  which  Mr;  jffmin  appears  to 
regard  as  deviations  from  the  archetypal  stnieimre^  necearittted  by  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  organism. 

The  classes  above  indicated  diler  in  their  coonMi  as  well  as  in  their 
function;  the  segmental  arteries  branching  freqnsntly  and  at  lam 
angles;  the  transegmental  pursuing  a  nearlv  straight  coarse;  the 
anastomosing  having  no  special  direction.  The  physiological  reason 
or  import  of  this  fact  Mr.  Nann  thvs  explains : 

*'  The  straight  tubes  traiisinitting  the  blood  to  distal  parts,  with  the  least 
loss  of  original  velocity,  thereby  provide  against  tlic  loss  of  heat  by  the  hlood, 
and  consequently  maintain  the  parts  most  distant  from,  at  a  temperature  little 
below  thai  of  those  nearest  to,  tlie  heart.  The  segmental  bmnching  and 
diminishing  tube,  by  delaying  the  blood,  allows  it  to  impart  its  heat  to  the 
tissues  traversed ;  aad  besides,  renders  the  supply  to  the  capillary  system  more- 
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steady  and  unifonn,  aud  less  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  teini)orary  dis- 
turbing causes."  (p.  21.) 

The  glaring  exception  to  his  scheme  of  classification  furnished  by 
the  axillaiy  bi<achial  trunk,  Mr.  Nunn  endeavours  to  dispose  of  by- 
classing  it  as  an  anomaly;  and  by  veiy  ingeniously  dwelling  on  the 
tendency  that  that  tinink'  has,  iu  so-called  abnormal  distributions!,  to 
recur  to  the  type  normal  to  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limb,  which 
he  regards  as  the  typical  oondition  ci  the  vasoalar  supply  of  limbi 
genendly.  He  also  endeavourt  4o  ^ow  how  the  arteries  of  the  fete- 
ann  conform  to  his  scheme;  but  we  OMwot  say  that  thk  part  of  the 
paper  is  to  our  minds  very  satisfactory;  nor  can  we  see  why  Mr. 
Nunn  shoidd  have  limited  himself  to  the  arteries  of  the  liinbs  (ia- 
eluding  those  of  the  pelvis^,  and  have  declined  the  consideration  of 
those  of  the  neck,  whei'e  the  relation  of  the  common  carotid  to  the 
branches  of  the  thyraid  axis,  and  of  the  internal  to  the  external  eai'Otid, 
appear  at  first  sight  so  analogous  to  those  on  which  he  dwells. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  diagrams,  and  will  be 
found  interesting  and  suggestive. 


Art.  X. — On  tJie  Ve8io(h  Vaginal  FUtuUt.     By  I.  Baksb  Browv, 
F.R.C.S.,  ^o.—Landon,  IS58.     Pamphkt 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown  contributes  eleven  canes  illustrating 
the  value  of  Dr.  Bozeman*s  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  The  peculiarities  of  this  method  have  been'  on  a  former 
occasion  described  in  this  Journal ;  and  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bozeman*H 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  has  also  appeared.  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Brown's  cases,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  confirmatory 
evidence  they  bring  to  show  the  curability  of  this  long  intractable 
complaint. 

Six  of  the  reported  cases  were  treated  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Wo 
select  these  for  analysis.  The  first  case  presented  an  opening  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  direotor  dose  op  to  the  os  uteri.  It  was  the  result  of 
an  iustromeutal  delivery  after  forty-eight  hours*  labour.  Bozeman's 
operation  was  perfomted  on  the  15th  of  October,  1856,  a  silver  button 
with  three  holes  being  used.  The  patient  was  reported  perfectly  cured 
on  the  8th  of  November. 

The  next  case  was  admitted  in  February,  1 855.  The  patient  had  been 
delivered  by  instruments  after  forty-eight  hours'  labodr  in  November, 
1854.  The  urine  escaped  into  the  vagina  twelve  dtspa  afterwards. 
There  was  a  large  transverse  opening  across  the  centre  of  the  bladder, 
admitting  two  tingeiu  Ciosare  appearing  impossible,  ihe  pian  recom- 
mended  by  Jobert  was  adopted.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  was  dissected 
from  the  pubis  and  descending  rami,  thus  allowing  the  anterior  half  of 
the  bladder  to  fall  back  backwards  and  relax  the  fistula.  In  April  the 
edges  were  pared  and  brought  together  by  Sims'  method.  This  did 
not  succeed.  The  patient  left,  had  another  child,  and  returned  in 
December,  1  So6,   Bozeman's  operation  was  now  performed ;  eight- tenths 
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of  the  opening  were  closed.  Sey-eral  sueces^ye  opentioii^.niii^  in,  ^ 
were  perfonned,  the  last  in  March,  IS5S,  before  a ^pniple^/o^psare 
was  efieotedL.  :,i.r«  ■■     ,     .  ■..  ■'•i 

The  thiird  case,  ^as  admitted: •  six  weeka  ai^r  w,  .i^ytyilrogntal 
delivery.  Tbefescaipe  of  uri^e  wa^inqiticed  a  fbrti^gbt  a^er  labour. 
When  admitted  a  large  slough  was  removed  from  the  vagina.  The 
fistula  was  just  anterior  to  Uie  «a  uteri,  tranirversd,  half ««  ittekli»|f, 
having<ik  white  'app^araDoe,  e^io^ng  thai  it  aloagh  had  y«ft  to  Ml»>  i  A 
month  later  Boaeman's  o|)entfti<m,  using  »  kaden  bwttoii)  w«r  pevfoiiliefiL 
On  the  tenth  day^  wh^  i^^  ahot  and  button  w^rorMnoved^'^tba 
ilatvilous  opening  had  entirely  heaMI.  To  fiu)ilita4e  thi»operaitioaii<m 
this  ease,  an  ilicisioa  was  tnade  <li>wnwttrdB  and  ohdiqaely  to  thet^ht 
aide  threugh  the  poateti<Hr  wall-  ^  the  vagina,  to  eokrga  tha^'vijvai 
opening.  •;  -j  )     .:.'  titi-v 

The  fourth  patient  was  deliverech  after  three  days*  labour,  without 
instruments.  The  urine  dribbled  away  two  days. afterwards.  There, 
was  a  transverse  opening  about  an  inch  loiiig  at  l^nect  ^  the  bladder. 
The  operation  was  performed  on  the  IMi  of  May^;I858^«8Ui0'>tlar€^ 
ailver  suturea  and  a  leaden  button.  A  second  operation  v^aa  nedcflsaqf, 
after  which  she  was  discharged,* cnved^  en  tlie  7th.  of  July*      r.  u.'f'\fiL 

The  fifth  patient  had  been  delivered  after  a  very  protracted  labonrii^ 
craniotomy.  The  water  dribbled  away  eight  daya  afterwaydaaioifiBie 
actual  cautery  had  been  applied.  An  opemng  esQBted!«4.thiau|>p0r 
part  of  the  vagina,  dose  to  the  right  side  of  the  oa^utctvadiiaittiiig 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  The  edges.weom  tenee  and  eaUona^Jj^lie 
edges  were  pared  in  a  longitudinal,  instead  of  a  tBadsvaraedMraatidi. 
Four  silver  sutures  were  passed,  one  going  throng  thetioitaiaflt  l^ietf 
the  OR  uteri.  The  sutures  wore  removed  on  the  elahrentk  >dagr|lwhilk 
the  opening  was  found  quite  closed.  >     H'/l    /rinJiU  Lius 

The  last  case  was  admitted  on  the  Uth  of  Ootabtrv>i28d7«ii  SSie 
patient  had  been  delivered  in  March  by  insttumentsaf^  aiprotnacMi 
labour.  She  had  a  fistulous  opening  data  the .  Uaddec  ikrga  andodbJio 
admit  three  fingers ;  the  edges  were  puckered  .np^Betgrnlnntti^  atinktl^ 
opening  ivas  drawn  quite  bishind  the  ank  of;  ihit  fnil»Ll  ZEhn  ntcihia 
and  neck  of  tha  l^adder  were  fixst  detaK3hed'finiHiijtbtir:||BDd)ii^£'4le 
pubis,  in  order  to  close  the  openangi^  i  >  On  (tii^  li^^hDiaf/Qdaeitter, 
Boeetnan^^  (^pm^tion  Was  pedSmned,  bnt  uaeEBOQeBsftttyb^:  ife>adnuttad 
in  Janaaty,  IS$S,  The  ^stuia  jwaa  now  aa  iiach(An4[*>ipia?t^  kof^ 
extending  in  tai  Clique'  direction  ek»8  to  jthe  i  on  aUvi^  >  wlUdlii  /tias 
elosed.  ;  Bhe  jiad  net  m^nstraated  iuneetthe  accklentuJiH(t>ne'if£>lhe 
silver  wit«s  Used  in  the  former >9peratiim'waa^iying:hki^iit^4nds<m 
the^edges  of  ilie  fiistnh^  oauslng  no  ineonyenienofLui<Thei6^nitnBljnow 
r^>eated>'ti9iAg>Beii«n'mitarea,  waii'i^istiiBeJKuK^^      .  ^iiiiii'^huiiii'l 

li  isKjleiul  that  nO  OM  ss^  likely  to>  have  muehisupoeife  in;  thfllniofe- 
mtfonef  wtio  dd^  not  bring  as  ttinek'perBeyTruunnah  dcill  ^.tka^wiMk. 

"■         '         ■      •    .    -      r    ••     ^i;.'  '  -..J:    :•■    ■;...        !;•_•, j.'i      ,j'.k\    .ri-3<:fMJl.    .'i«l 
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Am.  XI. — (hi  Wounds  atnd  Inyutie^  of  the  Nye,  By  WiLttAM 
WHitB  Ooo^Eit,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  6f 
England,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospltft!,  Senior 
Sutgeon  to  the  North  Lotidon  Ey^  Infirmary,  CbndultrttgSai^on 
to  the  Btehool  for  teaching  the  BKnd,  ftfei— Zoiidb>»,  1 856.     pl>.  380. 
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Wx  hava  reoeived  ibis  work  at.  too  latei^  period  to.  allow  of  our^oiQg 
ftore  Bt  preaeot  tbita  cUreotiug  the  ftUentioa  Qf.  tl^  ProfessLon  to  iU 
Without  pledging  omr  t^naioii  aa  te  det^iJbsy  w^a.  baye.iK>h6ttt»t,ion  in 
ftating  it  to  be  »  hook,  of  %  very  .practfical  charaotar,  «q4  ou«  that 
eontains  ai  lacge  araouAt  of  in&riniitiini  ou.a.«abiect,  upon  wbicb 
kitkerto  we  have  poeaeosed  ao  Englinli  saonti^vapb^  Xhi^  vqIhoio  is 
iHTofusely  and  eteg»atly  iUnatcatedy  and  hida  fiur  to  be^i^iu^  a.&vouiite 
with  the  Profession. 


T  ■  ■ 


Thv  doetrincsi  ofthe  eansatioiit  and  pvevendott  of  diaeaae  oeiiiinue  to 

1^=  subjected  to  acnitiiiy  and  illnakxatioQ  by  variooa  inqnifen,'  who 

ap]:>ear  in  force  Aoring-the  present qnarteF,  botk  ofiEbcmUjfJuwi  aevobiiir 

teem     Drsi  CoAway  Evana  aiifl  R  IX  TbouiieQ^- i»a|]eatmly,!are 

Mihoi»  of  omitaiy  leporta;  the  foiamer  dealing  witk  the  Stmad  Ds»- 

triot' of 'Londeo,  the  latter  with  the  panab  of  Maaryleboiie.    JLmoBg 

^^  Tolontcera  we  most  put  proaitBant^  Br.  Pavkin,  because -he<b^dly 

atlacksmiiBy  ef  the  pararvailisg  tbeorita  regardiag  '  Xhe  CStnaatiKm  sad 

ihnrroAtioift  of  DisBBae/  in  «  week  beariag  tbst  title.     Mv.  Smee^  in  a 

^Httk  book  which  contains  the  aubatanoe  of  on  oration  deUvercd  beibse 

:tli^^H«MlexiaK  Society  of  Loodon^  and  is  entitled,  'QeneBal  I>dbUity 

and  Defective  Nutrition/  discuasea  tbsi  various  infloeDoes  of  oYilised 

ti£b  in  {irosiotiiig  disease  ;  with  it  we  amy  jneDtioa  ait  elaborate  ;and 

interesting  Tspwt   of  Br.  Whitskeod's,  c^  the    Otinical  Hoq^tsJi, 

Kanohertei^  whioh  we  reeommend  especiaUy,  on;  aceomit  ef  the  sog* 

gsstive  natuDB  of  itaconieBt%  toiibeeadispflnflavy  pbysidatis  who  widk  to 

-  wtlhie  tinir  labbnxs  im  aoieilseb    Mental  Disorders^ans  investigated,  by 

Br  .'GeoxgB  Robinson^  eqpeeislly  withaview  tottn«ing:their  eoBiieidim 

.  wjth  tbelvasiotHutnftnanoss  that  Bssult  fivosi  oor  present  state  of  eiviU- 

sation..    Ik  an  aU»  revww,  entitled^  *rOa  tfae  BctotignK^.  Psyc^Kilogy 

jond  Pbysiology^'fDn  HJarFsy  waras.agaiiiat  Hbm sicaggented^imporlanoe 

whicibhe  thinks  isbeiog  attsibttted.io  tbexeflex  fimotipni^  and  asserts 

the  preiogatrvcB^of  mind  as  lord  pavamooat^of^tlie  body,  iSMoppoaition 

to:thoae^psydbntogistsvdfco-Wttaldjaypeair'torgf»fBethk»;r^  ' 

Oenend- Phytibloggriiida  a  nssr  eoLponsAt  in  I>ir.  I>alto%.  jun^  of 
Philadelphia  ;  J)v«  Sohsi^  whose  labowa  wte  advevted.to  in,  our  ^t 
number  (p.  186)^'has.iaiued4heitkisd  nusaWr  of  his  f  lishEbocb)  der 
PhysiolDgie  j^'iii  Ansiomyy  w«  bsm.to  iP9nti«i'«  valuable,  work  by 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  '  Engravings  ot  the  Gangfia  and  Nerves  of  the  Uterus 
and  Heart,'  in  which  we  recognise  our  old  friends  which  illustrated  Dr. 
Lee's  contributions  to  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  We  may  here 
advert  to  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Harvey,  on  the  Inoculatiou 
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of  the  Maternal  Orgauism  thi*ough  the  FoDtus  in  Utero.  In  the 
sciences  ancillary  to  medicine,  we  have  to  mention  Mr.  Conington*8 
Handbook  and  Tables  of  Chemical  Analysis. 

In  Medicine  proper,  we .  hav^  i^eceived  *  A  Handbook  of  Hospital 
Pi-actice'  from  Dr.  Lyons,  which  is*  to  ^S6rt^  'tis  an  introduction  to  the 
*  Practical  Study  of  Medicine  at  the  Bedside.'  A  fourth  edition  of 
Dr.  Horace  Green's  w^^,r<.(^^ifi^^soir^th9Aff^ 
as  our  readers  probably  all  know  by  tliis  times,  mainly,  to  advocate  the 
local  treatment  of  these  affections  ;  and  a  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Condie's 
work,  *0n  Diseases  of  Children,'  come  to  us  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.'  We  have  before  us  a  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Brinton,  -Qu  Diseases  of  tihe  ^tomach/  an4 
a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Taylor's  well-kupwn  wprk  '  On  Poisons  in  rela- 
tion to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  to  Medicine,^  containing  numerous 
alterations  and  -addit;ioQ&  Dtv  Hunt  supplies. a  yolume  entitled  'A 
Manual  of  the  Philosophy  of  Voice  and  Speech,'  intended  to  e-sta- 
t>Iish  the  treattn^tit  ()f  stammering  on  a  scientific  baetrv^  Di^.  Mayne 
progresses  'laboi46ti4ly  and  sdtis&ctotily  with  his  '  Exposhory  Lts^dfcotf 
of  Terms  t^  Medical  and'Creneral  Bclbnce,' which  voir  «ttaiiis  its  «igkth 
number,  concluding  with  gtrobilt/efnig.  ^  The  HeaKng  Art  the  'R%fai 
Hand  of  the '  Chiireh,'  Ir^'Therapeutes;  'Man  and  htsr  DiriUS^ 
jlace,'  by  aA  ahoijijmiouik  author ;  atid  '  The' Soul  and  Future  Etfs,''  b^ 
Cromwell,  may  be  mentibned  in  thid  place.     '  ,^   .. »    .    .u 

MidWifety  iuppUes  ud  with  no  novelty,  unless  we  reckon  tak  obist^ 
ia^cJ,  Dr.  Skinner's  'Chloroform  as  iin  Ansd&tfaetic  itt  Hf&tuttd  Lafoot^ 
Defended.'  ■     ^      "  •....].:>.•.!   i...>'l 

6urgiry  is  represented  by  an  American  edition,  by  jyi*.  P«u:ka^^df 
Mal^i^e's  '  Treatise  on  Fractures  ;*  by  a  prize  essAy  "by  Mt.  B«ilt86i»i 
6ii  *  The  Mortality  after  Operations  of  Amputation:,'  to  which  ire  hafW 
aibf^y' had  occasion  to  advert  in  speaking  6f  Mr.'  Bkcy's' hsc^ht 
Work;  by*  thfe  seventh  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Maclise'd  wdrk  on  ^Di^lod^ 
ti'ons ;'  by  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Brodhur^s  work,  'On  tht  Ti^^i 
n^nt  of  Anchylosis,  or  the  Restoration  of  Motibhi  In  Stiff  Jcfint^'W 
irhich  th*  author  iadvocate^  forcible  rapture  of  the  ttnittrig  tnedihi^in 
partial' artchyW^  We  may  hete  also  advert  to  a  ti?ailiftati6rii  by  Hit: 
munder,  'of  Ridbrd^s  'Lecturfe^  ph'Ohancre/  to  whfcb,  ^ith  tA^f 
bt  the  other  ^o'rks  rinutoei^tcfd,  ^e  i  shall  refer  otti  future  ocdte&ii; 
We  may  not,  hbWeVfef,  ■close'  thi6  iftnUmewition  withotit^  ttddiiig  M^: 
Wilde's  *  Medico-legal  Ob^^tvatiousupoiii  the  xsdis6  of  AnitW^'a^eettA 
wood,  triediiat *t©. Liverpool Aaskwa, Dwembw,  IS^uT^foi^t^h^. Murder 
6f  Mary  Johrtson ;^  the  necottd edition 'of  Mr.  Beazley^'  'Bookof? Pre- 
s«?rlptiQns;, t^e p.piitinu^iipii of Dr; 3efefe>  'Archives of Mjedichi^c^* of !tto 
'OphthftlmiO'HospiiU^.Ilepofts^'  o£^the>  <liiveirpool  MedWChimrgic^ 
Jb\iriial;  atidvthb  •'M^tioijM  de'^^nidad  del  Ej^it<ir  y  •iActtuada;^ 

^Uch^^^UMivtci^ie^fymM  .'.  ..,..:'  ...;..;."•...;•.;;;':■■!'; 
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JBntoptics,     By  James  Jago,'  A.fe.  Cabtatl,  M.R  0±6h.,  ttlysician  to- 

the  Royal  Cornwall  Inflrmaryi 

§  I.  ErUoptlccd  Methods  and  FrdimMwry  Priiimplea^ 

•■  •  .  ^  -         •  '    ■ 

.  },  Pur  Tisual  organs  ar^  not  paly  capable,  by  an  adj.uating  lepticular 

system^  of  paiuting,  iioder  varylug  conditioner  images  of  luminoiis 
qbjects  upon  a  membrane  in  peqqUiar  relation  witb  tne  brain,  but  are 
furnished  witb  or  invc^ve  many  a^uvant  struotures.  Thus  it  happens 
tb^t  they  reveal  to  119  a  number  of  adventitious  phenomena — spectres, 
as  we  may  call  them — whether  caused  by  light  at  the  parts  that  covef* 
the  cornea,  or  by  any  stimulus  whatever  affecting  the  special  nervous 
ti'act^  Besides  the  ordinary  interest  that  we  feel  in  tracing  subjective 
illusions  to  their  sources,  the  accurate  elimination  of  these  is  a  physio- 
logical necessity,  if  we  would  avoid  the  risk  of  ascribing  eflfectff 
begotten  by  subordinate  to  more  integral  ])ortious  of  the  apparatus^ 
and  thus  of  forming  wrong  conceptions  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  latter.  Finally,  a  diligent  study  of  these  accidental 
appearances  may  be  made  serviceable  for  the  solution  of  certain  im- 
portant points  of  ocular  structure)  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for  the 
microscope  pr  other  usual  means  of  investigation;  as  also  for  deter- 
mining important  questions  of  function. 

A  methodical  proceeding  to  show,  as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it, 
how  "  ocular  spectres,  structures,  and  functions  are  mutual  exponents,*' 
I  have  here  called  Entoptics.  Or  rathe^,  it  would  be  better  to  regard 
80  much  of  this  essay  as  deals  with  phenomena  independent  of  objective 
light  as  supplementary,  that  the  word  entoptics  may  accord,  as  it  ordi- 
narily does,  with  other  words  ii-om  the  same  root.^ 

">  Tn  1841,  whiUt  IB  fltnta  poptUurl,  I  IooaKmI  mUicm  p&nticml6$  cntopti«ftlIsrt  tnd.  la  and 
oat  of  these  realvi*  freelj  got  otbert  io  explore  Ibei^cgre^  for  me,  ere,  in  im,  more  leisure 
led  my  thoughta  inlo  '*  Toiuts  in  tlie  rhvaiok|gy  af  d  Disease  of  tl|e  Eye/*  as  in  London 
Medical  Gazette,  May  9th,  snbscrfbed  MarcH  I2tli;  geometHeal^  dbrte,  tnnch  as  herein, 
tti  nur  as  ivro  dlvemenrt  penefla,  fhitn  mdindtf  near  the  ^AoffMt  of  Me  Ib  noting,:  go, 
measuring  in wardd  from  the  oomea,  na  weU  m  outwanU  Drom  there^a.  Ylie  only 
history  of  entoptics  I  know  of  ia  by  tl.  HelinhoUz  (AllgeDieine  Encyklopadie  deir 
Physik,  8. 163.  I^ipsig,  March,  18S6).  FirMt  m  tttanmwf  cf  castMt  i-emarkt  of  pttfklats 
writers,  he  proceeds :  **  A  stricter  (strengere)  theory  of  the  appearances,  and  the  methods  of 
Judging  of  the  place  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  eye,  were  flr«t  established  much  later  by 
Listing  and  Brewster."  (**  Beitrag  ziir  pfiysiologischcn  Optik.  G5ttingen,  1815.  Trans. 
Hoy.  Soc.,  Edinburgh,  vol.  xt.  1345.")     Both  these  methodi  use  only  divergent  pencils. 
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When  liglit  is  an  agent  in  tlieir  production,  such  afrpftriticms  as  'w^ 
allude  to  arise  generally  from  certain  rays  being  abi^at^y  or  -cotn- 
paratively  blocked  from  the  course  tbey  would  6tb6rwise  piirstte,  or 
else  turned  aside  by  refraction,  reflection,  or  inflection  at  sooie  ebject 
tbey  encounter.  But  since  the  pupil  is  occupied  in  common  1^  the 
pencils  of  rays  from  aU  visible  points,  whilst  they  again  separ&te  m 
they  near  the  retina,  it  is  only  when  the  phenomena  originate  flir  back 
in  the  eye  that  they  are  discernible  in  the  diffused  light  of  day.  Or 
to  view  them  in  other  cases,  we  must  regard  a  bright  space  of  limited 
extent. 

And  to  make  precise  observations  w©  should  resort  to  pencils  of 
rays  which  do  not  return  to  foci  upon  the  retina,  so  that  efiects  once 
evolved  may.not  afberwaixis  blend  with  and  obliterate  one  anotherj  as 
"by  using  rays  diverging  from  some  point  external  to  the  eye,  and 
within  its  least  focal  distance,  or  rays  converging  to,  and  then  diverging 
from  some  point  within  the  globe. 

'    When  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  such  a  pencil  find  some  body  in  their 

■pkth,  if  a  simple  shadow  is'  not  the  conseqaence,  some  appearanoe 

mrfSdently  indiestive  of  the  body's  oontouf  to  wfurrai^  our  ciurteDtiy 

'tbentioning  ?t  as  tat  rmage  of  itj  will  be  projected  in  tlie  toe  of  tiie 

'^vAthr,     86  that,  f>r  the  gieometrical  parpose  of  disooTeritigthe  #tet 

-^thfe  tntefvenihg  body — a  promineBt  problem  in  tkis  esswf — ^we  *itff 

regard  the  image  as  a  shadow;  as  also,  with  certain  precauti^tal^' Ibr 

'aiSbertaining  the  sixe  of  the  body.     WhOst  our  ideiw  of  the^natitre  of 

th^  body  must  be  dierived  from  «  more  particular  CKttitifintttion  of  the 

phenomena  it  yields  under  diflferent  physical  ooiiditions.  r  !« .. 

•^"^  ?.  Dfa^  AB  and  cd  (Fi$.  1),  any  two  stwiigbt  lines  ]*ttHiilel  to«Mh 


.n.i     ■  i."  J.-  'i 
"1 1  '  1  • ' 


■I  •        ' 


•tjf 


'.i^.  '   • 


'  ■>-     • 


i  •'. 


•.J 


'  ^e  hitter  does  lAfdt  embfaoe  the  4lkbO|{bi  6f  «eAroliitig  Qt^  tye  frmn  IcaowB  afttertot'  el^tt 

f  iMKkfmidi.  :TlMiftniaer4ti  vntiMUy  ititfaapie  m  ndiie,  •*:  I  Amd,  ittm  Uelmhol^^i^kfteh 

.,«f  ifcp    Xhlftjiaperof  Bfe^nUfa  on  ^itcida;  wlit^et  I  bare  only  l^A  aeotfs  to  in^Pi^iL 

Jtag.,  p.  1, 1648,  whfdi  liktrodii6^  it  As  *'/lr6in  IVans. . . .  vol.  xr. ;  y«ad  llarch  6tii,  lS«S." 

1  tm  not  wilhhi  retell  ^  iuVtuse  inferaiMtiOtt  aboat  the  set eral  4ate«  ineatioaadL   I  liiUere 

the  double  method  by  conTei^geDt  and  divergent  pencils  to  be  entirely  qiM^a.   ,Z^  ,mi^  rbe 

.,  jMind  in  genertil,  ktngaage  in  "  Ocular  S^tres  and  Strueture«  as  Mutnal  Ezpcp^&ts," 

jixmdon,  JTanuary  i,  isde,  though  it  was  ikot  then  reduced  to  ageomebiciill  fi>ria. 
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•otber;  join  a  X)  and  bc,  and  through  the  point  £,  where  the  two 
straight  11^6$  thus  made  intersect  each  other,  draw  f  £  g  |)erpendicular 
to  AB  or  c  i>^  meeting  them  in  v  and  g  respectively. 

Again,  take  some  point,  e',  on  the  other  side  of  a  b,  to  that  where 
js^is  situated,  join  b'.a  and  e'b,  and  let  the  straight  lines  thus  made  be 
produced  to  meet  c  D,  or  c  d  produced,  in  o'  and  J>'  respectively.  Lastly', 
•dcaw  b'  F'  g'  at  right  .angles  to  ab  and  c  d,  meeting  them  respectively 
in  F'  and  o'* 

From  similar  triangles  contained  in  the  figure  we  have  c  d  :  a  b  :: 
£C:£B,or::EQ:£F;  that  is,  since  £Q  =  fg  —  £F, 

cd:-:^ab(^  -  1) (a) 

In  like  manner,  (/d'  :  ab  ::  B'c'  :  e' a  ::  e'g'  :  E'r',  and  therefoi-e, 

CV  =  AB(^'+l),...:.(b) 

3.  But,  firstly,  if  we  view  the  .figure  as  representing  eyerythi;»g  as 
falling  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  we  may  t^e  a  B  to.  be  an  object 
lying  in  the  oeuirse  of  a  pencil  of  rayii,  which  converge  to  the  poi^i  £, 
and  c  D  to  be  its  shadow  received,  under  the  conditions  imf^ied  above, 
4U0ter  therays  have  passed  on  diveigently  from  x.  ,  iu  the  same  way 
iC'd'  will  be  a  ahadow  of  ab  thrown  by  a  pencil  of -i^ays  diverging 
irom  Mi. 

And  we  perceive  at  a  glance,  that  in  the  former  caae^the  ahadow  is 
4Ui  inverted  image,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  an  erect  one;  that  in 
^ther  case  the  length  of  the  shadow  varies  directly  as  that  of  the 
image.  And  for  a  given  object  the  length  of  the  shadow  is  to  its  own 
AS  their  respective  distances  from  the  focal  point.  When  the  object 
moves  to  the  focus  (e  f  =  o,  or  e'  f'  =  o),  the  shadow  is  infinite  in 
length ;  and  when  to  its  shadow  (f'  q'  =  o),  both  their  lengths  are 
€qual.  But  if  we  assume  the  object  and  shadow  to  have  fixed 
places,  whilst  the  position  of  the  focus  alters  (that  is,  F  E  or  f'  e' 
alone  to  vary),  the  equations  (a)  and  (b)  show  how  the  approach  of 
the  focus  to  the  object  on  their  respective  sides  of  it  augments  the 
shadow.  That,  for  instance,  (e  F  =  e'  f')  at  equal  distances  from  it,  the 
shadow  in  the  divergent  pencil  is  longer  thaoi  the  other  by  twice  the 
length  of  the  object.  If  the  focus  comes  up  to  the  screen  on  which 
the  shadow  is  received  (e  F  =  f  g),  there  will  be  no  shadow. 

Finally,  if  we  know  all  the  terms  in  either  equation,  except  A  B,  the 
length  of  the  object,  this  may  be  determined. 

4.  We  may,  aeoondly,  regard  the  same  figure  as  indicating  yet  other 
matters.  If  we  imagine  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  left  to  right 
to  decussate,  or  pass  through  a  focus  at  a,  and  another  pencil  to  do 
.the  like  at  b»  ob  will  represent  the  distance  between,  the  two  shadows 
of  any  object,  e,  lying  in  the  divevgeiit  poitioBB  of  ihe  x>enoilSy  and 
c'd'  that  between  the  two  shadow  pf  any  obj^,  li',  lying  in  fhe 
convergent  portions---that  y^  if  reeeived  upoa.a  screen,  aa  implied  in 
the  diagram. 

Wherefore,  in  the  first  case  the. objects. ave  i^vert6d.il;L](>69i,tiod  with 
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resjf^  to  the  fbci;  in ,  the  oiheie,.  erect  }p  ^fhrn  i#^^t|bfti^yMyff» 
fa^tweei^  ih^  twp.abadows  varies  gs  tibafe- betsera*  tMvtwi^i^Mj  Mut.' 
t]batl>etweea  tLe  tvofomer  iata.that  b^twe^  tjb#  iwarlaUgrr—  iliibw. 
iwpective  distapcea  fixKiu .  tke  gl^ac^  HfoiCf^  io^  -M  t)i«  ffH^  t>nir - 
aerang  tbeir  distaace.  a  b^  XBovie,  wUbt  Ui#  poai^iiqiia  <iC  Mm-^J9f^  m4 
a^reeo  remain  tlie  aam^  the  aei^axmiiina  Qf  the  two  nhajto^'^ip-tfw^taiPt 
Vhen  the  fod  approach  the  ol^ect;  iwUeoA  B  arKwea.«|.  ibeiolii^c^  ib^^ 
two  shadows  are  in  finitely  a|>art.;  Should  the  foci  br9(,hraii|^  itpAQ 
the  screen,  the  two  shadows  wovld  be  at  their  dia^uoe  (a.  B^«liwia  -mm^ 
other.  But  if  we  assume  the  £;>ci  to  be  fixed  4m  veil  «e  titudecMSS^ 
wkibst  the  object  changes  its  place  (f  s  and  r'  b*  alone  tf^,  ytitf),  <be^ 
equations  (a)  and  (h)  show  how  the  approach  of  ih^^jfiCt  l99>.ltho  io^ 
on  their  respective  sides,  augments  the  aeparatioa,  of  tbe^.pjiiB^'tka 
shadows;  and  that  if  £  7  =  K' j^,  the  diatanoa  btttween  the  piUr  iu  tte 
convergent  pencil  is  greater  than  tliat  botween  the  pair  in  the  ^tver* 
gent  by  twice  that  between  the  focL  If  the  object  touch  the  acreeii 
(ef?fg)»  the. two  shadows  coalesce.  Bet  if  ^j[^t9>'^  tibe  Ivoi 
shadows  are  twice  as  widely  sundered  as  the  focL  : ./;' 

Finally,  if  we  know  all  the  terms  in  eqeatiuoji^a)  and(b)^  eicoapt 
K  F  or  £'  J^,  the  jdace  of  the  objecti  this  may  be  detenoined.  i       . .  ;  ;. 

5.  It  being  proposed  to  make  the  principles  above  expleiued  iih^ 
fundamental  ^lethod  of  exploring  our  own  eyes,  wemaat  siotlbi^eAi 
that  the  screen,  our  own  retina,  is  curved,  nor  that  there  swjf  beis. 
eccentrical  parts  of  it  s  certain  amount  of  parallax  £rom  the  lew  of 
Tiinon  by  normals  to  it,  nor  that  the  rays  of  l^ght  that  iseech^il  srs- 
bent  by. ordinary  ocular  refiractionsL     Insomuch  that^.ia;' obtiuntpf. 
absolute  values  from  the  foregoing  pn^rtion%  we  HMSt  not  nechen 
beyond  upooi  more  or  less  approximate  resolta     These  4ftnmmstene^ 
however,  jcannot  be  said  to  occasion  embarrassment;*  befsiwo iwe  abatt 
iii;ul  no,  great  difficulty  in  evading  or  correctisgsochabecvetiQna.    And^ 
it  will  transpire^  as  we  proceed,  that  there  aoe  uo  pbyaioklgiQal  ^go^ 
iXnnxf^  of,  any  prominence,  opeu  to  this  mode  of  treetn»en^ .  injivhich 
cpmjiacative  results  alone  are  not  efficacious*  ..;,.,;,    -  ..    .:  ...^ 

Let  ua .  ,seek  for  pencils  .  of  rays  of  the  .  two .  kinds,  wbich  .ifugf;  hb 
conveniently  thrown,  upon  our  retina.   .  :/,,,... -..o 

Th^  diffiu^ed  light  ot  day,  froii^  the  sky,  clouds,,  smooth:  jheel  .of 
w^ter,  ^hite  ro^dr  or  ,wall  ^  er  honse^  admitted  into  the  ^e  thirough^ 
fine  puncture  in  a  card,  gives  a  good  divergent  rpeiieili;  tiko^gh  :tha 
cauvei:;gQn|tf  one,  in  this  in^taBce  lyix^  in  front  of  the  ponatm?<^  is  ^niot 
avajlaJWe,.. :  ...  .._....'  ;..-..  i-  ■•■'   ••  .    •»    .•• 

^evei^tMosswi^KJi^t, 'issuing  from  amall  luminous  discs  we. can  ^ 
readily,  cvwnand  »4  v\Mi\x  .pencils  as  we  need.     We  may,  .by  mesne  loC 
the.he^  of  ,^  pijgij  9V  the  sur&ceof  a  convex  lens,  reflect  intothee^  i 
fro^ .  tj^  ^un  or  .a  candle-flame^  v^ry  tfine  divergent  pencils*    lOr  use  the 
image  of  the  disc  formed  in  the  ,foous  of  a  lens  of  abort  ibcel  lengtli  > 
for  this,  pu^ppse,  ..;If  iji^el^qk  thriH^h  a  convex  lensof  att  inch:  focal 
lei]^h  to)V(M:i^a  ^^  or.  candloTfl^we^  i^c>iK>ti^  (as  at  i the  length  of  a 
long  ropiu)  situated,  so  that  the, image  may  be  fomH*d  |Lt  oi'iiear  the , 
principjd/M^u^  of  jtbf  J«na,,:t^aii  there  niay,  be. yielded  a  rapidly  con* t 
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ver^t^  and  therefrom  diTergent  peA^,  thtj  6ye  may  i'ec^lve,  io  liidtfe' 
than  hitlf  its  depth;  ftlp  ehcragh'  for  *11  prtrctieal  ptntK)^;  aHivfergeiii' 
tkf  ootavci'gttit  peti^it  tk,  ples(6tii^.  ■ '  For  liic^  bl)stei'^tibns  Wi6  ciin  rediicd " 
the  flame  to^  srtali  rbniid diJc,  by«»fe^!>efoi*  it  k  cat*d%ltK  a  sriktll' 
oir4>fafer  Aperttim  By  approdchrh;^' tlte  disc  we  din  JntfoduoiB  the 
foctfs  deeper  into- the  eye.  By  placmjp  the  dwc  i<i  6iirliack  lat  6n6  end 
of  Ib4i  room,  ahd  viewkig  its  ittnage  iii'«  mhror  at  the  other,  we  can 
do^ible  th#^td»ee  of  tlw  iradiant.  In  a  Word,  we  may  consider  our* 
selves  «qttlp)9ed  fbr  «he  totjor  part  of  ouf  r^searches^  if' we  are  pr6^ 
vided  with  an  objeet-gkss  of  a  microscope  of  Hh  ihch  focus.  By 
fitting  the  tube  in  which  the  glaSs  is  fixed  into  ftnother  dt  cai*d-paj>fer, 
wo  can  slide  one  within  the  other;  so  ais  to  introduce  the  focus  fttiy 
9n<!ir»«?ire«f  distance  into  the  eye.  ■     '  '   "\ 

In  commenciug,  however,  the  actual  application  of  tho  geomett-icftl 
deductions  of  8  and  4,  We  must  take  into  account  that  till  projections 
upon  the  retina  will  appear  inverted;  and  that  thtis  what  has  been 
described  as  being  invei-ted  Svill  seem  to  be  erect,  and  what  as  erect* 
inverted. 

G,  If  a  single  pencil,  then,  diverge  (8)  ftom  a  poifit  a  little  ^n 
advance  of  the  eye,  this  point  will  be  the  apex,  as  it  werb,  of  a^  cone 
of  light,  the  size  and  shape  of  whose  retina!  b^  will  depetid  lipon 
that  of  the  pupil,  of  which  indeed  it  will  be  an  erect,  ttnd  thirt^roi^' 
apparently  an  invertied,  luminous  image;  comprising  apparently  inverted 
images  of  All  the  objects  that  intrude  nport  the  cone,  in  'anpftretitty ' 
inviei'ted  positions  with  respect  to  its  own  centi-e,  and  With  movements' 
seemingly  diam^rically  opposite  to  those  they  really  hame,  if  any  of' 
them  move  independently  of  the  eye  itself. 

If  we  UflO  the  lens,  and  carry  the  focal  point  towards,  and  then  fnto' 
the  ocular  media;  it  will  arrive  at  a  depth  where  the  divergent  {)et:cil'' 
will  no  longet  fill  the  puj^l,  and  therefore  no  Ion  get*  projfect  a  coittpl^t^ ' 
image  of  \h»  margin  of  the  iria     Still,  so  much  of  thi^  margin;  and 
of  whatever  else  fiills  in  the  divergent  pencil,  will  dis|>Iay  the  mverted ' 
effects  just  adverted  to :  while  whatever  has  been  eiiibraced  bytth^ 
advaooing  cone  of  convergent  rays  will  appear  erect;  ih'  theit  tAie 
positions  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  with  the '^re^firdd  irtOvWi^ifte ' 
independent  of  %he  eye  they  may  happen  to  have;  ptieiefttiti^  tip  to 
this  point  a  complete  inversion  of  the  picture  w^  bkd'of'th^  ^tiio'^ 
things  in  the  divek^nt  pencil/  '  * 

By  referring  to  8,  and  interpreting  the  Wofd  f^^,  *i*  apptJ^d  t6 
an  image,  as  meaning  filling  the  retinal  field,  or  occupying  the'  Whdlo 
pencil  of  rays,  we  may-  see  1h)w  the  retitlal  shadows  or  flh'Ages  tf  m- 
tenupting  bodies  vary  in  siee,  as-the  fM^al  poiht ^Hii  before*,  "upoir,  'Or ' 
behind  them.   Thus,  by  this  means  alone,  we  m^y  imnotedin^ty  olbifetv^ ' 
theoixler  hi  distanoe  from  the  retina,  iiiS,  bt  i^r,'  dt'  My  known- 
ocular  site,  in  which  such  bodies  occur.  "    '■      '  '  ...i 

7.  The^B  is  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  ey^  which  ma^  be  called  its  oj)tid  . 
or  lenticular  cetitre,  as  nearly  that  where  the  rays  fV^  *<tei*n*l  visiWe  ' 
points  that  hold  a  ^nii^^/i^ course  to- their  destination,  Alt  tttMS  efetch  other. 
Hence,  if  the  focus  of  the  lens  we  an>ly  to  the  eye  be  made  tocoincido 
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with  this  poiut^  ita  rays  will  likewiao  proceed  UindiTerled.jbyt.ociilMr 
re£ractioDs.  -  -   : !  .1  .. 

lu  coBceiviiig  ia  the  diagnua  the  Bcreen  aa  a  i^xaighijiiM^  iftt.  w* 
tuallj  repreaent  the  letiaa  by  it«  tangent ;  .And  w«  nm^  doi^thifttAr 
«fna/i^  angles,  because  in  bbcsB  ihe  kttgtha  oC  the  are  Mid  teogeni  do  not 
oppreciMy  diflfisr  finoaa  each  other.  Wherefore^  when  we  <iiito94iiee>t0 
fi&r  as  the  optic  oentve,  A  pate  of  foot  BigL  enough  toijather^^  oast  the 
correBpottding  pointe  of  any  \mx  of  shadows  we  aey  wish  to  ▼iew 
near  each  other,  we  adopt  the  best  e^ipedienie  fev  ensiicuig  4eeiica<9^>n 
nmuerioal  rendts  deduced  from  tho  fore^ing  eqaaiiona.       . 

In  attempting  from  3  and  4  oaloaktiona  as  to  «mb  aod.  dii- 
tanoe,  in  this  manner,  we  use  on  instnuneut  which  pnoYents  o«r 
seeing  with  the  eye  which  we  ore  oxploffing^  objects  of  (Uie  toxtonial 
world,  hot  we  can  note  apparent  sMs  and  distano^s  of  iim  inn^ges 
against  auy  surfiioe  at  an  ascertained  distance  ftocn  tho  ^groSa  o^tio 
centre,  by  aid  of  the  other  oye.  >    •   '  1 

8.  We  may  take  the  eye's  optic  radios  (mahing  the  c^tio  oentra 
^-Q  from  eye's  surfiftce)  at  |>  and  its  optic  axis  at  f  of  an  iack 
Whilst  the  depth  of  the  Titrsous  humour  is  |y  of  the  erystaliine 
lens  ^,  and  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  cornea  together  alaOiJ  of 
the  length  of  the  optic  axis.*  Then  an  actu^  retinal  length  is  to  the 
i^parent  as  f  to  the  remoteness  in  inches  of  the  sucftoe  wo  meaanre 
upon  £rom  the  optic  centre.  We  may  mark  oxperiiaeAt«lly'.in>a 
given  case  the  distance  of  the  local  images  of  the  two  discs  from  .the 
centre  of  the  lens  we  use,  and  calculate  the  separation  of  iheee  iauii^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  eye ;  or  employ  Uie  usual  fomnla  for  snob  a 
purpose. 

9.  If  we  now  havo  recourse  to  two  oroasing  penoife{4  and 'S),  of 
the  pairs  of  like  images  projected  upon  the  retina,  tiioso  j  wogoa  i  co»»- 
tributed  by  the  right4iand  source  of  divergent  rays  wiUbaMfNkioaXihe 
right  of  their  fellows.  But  when  we  derive  our  <ttv6i]gen| -peooilafiEaia 
the  images  of  acoupie  of  bright  discs  (6)  by  means  .of  a  \esm^  l^ese 
images  have  reflectively  changed  sides  in  regard  of  theii;  disos,  so  that 
the  projections  by  the  right-hand  disc  appear  on  .the  left -of  lUwir 
fellows^  whilst  those  rendered  by  the  convergent  pencil,  of  .tho  right- 
hand  disc  fiedl,  in  appearanoe  also,  on  the  right Df  their  £Blloin%  t.  <    .' 

As  the  principal  troniqparent  structures  of  the  sgro  aoe  an  alltoroa- 
tion  of  solid  and  fluid  media,  a  very  roagb  applioatioii-  ofoOrncolaB 
would  enable  us  to  observe  in  which  of  theas  mecUo.aa;^  dbaidW- 
throwing  body  is  situated,  because  those  of  one  hind  wilLbo  &omI 
in  tbe  eye^  whilst  die  others  will  float  in  it;  those  occurring  aotonosfy 
to  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  iris  within  tho  globe  being  momsMe  4it 
our  pleasure,  without  the  g^be  itself  being  dudarbed '  %hin^\  an  ..egf^ 
lash,  tear,  iris,  an  object  in  tho  crystalline^  and  imm  in  thoifVittooOf, 
with  a  couple  of  divergent  pencils  in  front  of  the  ejire^.wonldioaittpttbB 
of  shadows^  subtending  anglea  less  and  less  in  the^orderdu  wfaibh' their 
causes  are  here  cited  But  when  the  same 'bodies  aroiimattoqgod  in  a 
couple  of  convei^^nt  pencils,  the^pair  of  shadows  of  .tho^  «9«la8h^aiab- 

•  These  metm  ralucs  are  gathered  from  •  Fbyelologlsclie  OpUc/  Voi  &.^t4iiiiiD!y,'  i  A, 
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tend  the  least  angle,  and,  iu  order,  the  others  greater  and  greater 
angles.  This  sort  of  reversal  is  a  striking  event,  so  that  the  mere 
passing  of  the  imaginary  line  that  joins  the  two  foci  itota  before 
bcu^kwards,  tells  us  at  onoe  which  of  two  ocuiar  bodies  is  deeper. 

10.  For  the  clearer  understanding  of  a  modifioaiion  of  the  mode  of 
investigation  by  two  pencils,  of  praotieal  moment,  we  may  remark, 
that  eonld  we  look  with  the  same  eye,  and  at  the  same  instant,  towards 
a  distant  small  Inminous  disc,  through  two  side  by  side  convex  lenses 
with  parallel  axes,  the  right  hand  lens  would  fling  its  image  of  the 
disc  to  the  right  of  that-  of  the  other^  and  all  the  fellow  shadows 
thrown  in  the  two  divergent  pencils  would  be  seen  in  just  «nch  mu- 
tual relation,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  light  from  two  punctures  or 
two  lueid  points;  wherefore  the  oonvefgent  penoils  from  the  lenses  would 
so  project  the  objects  l3ang  in  them  that  the  images  caused  by  the 
rigdt-hand  lens  would  appear  on  the  lefi  of  their  feUows. 

Hence,  if  we  gaze  through  a  single  pnnctnre  in  a  card  at  tbe  apex 
of  some  terrestr^  object  visible  against  the  sky,  or  a  fixed  spot  of  any 
luminoQS  surface,  or  gace  straight  forward  towards  a  lucid  disc  thtx>iigh 
a  lens,  and  move  the  card  or  lens  about  across  the  optic  axis,  petpen- 
dicularly  to  it-— to^rtngr  oare  wWt  the  lem  to  keqi  its  cuus  always parcMd 
to  Uidfor  to  the  optio — we  may  affirm  that  a  dark  spot,  owing  to  a 
blind  plaoe  in  the  retina,  or  some  thin  object  resting  flat  upon  the 
visual  sentient  points,  will  not  appear  to  move,  and  that  the  shadow 
ef  objects  will  seem  to  travel  in  die  same  direction  as  the  card  or  lena^ 
with  a  perpetually  increasing  velocity,  as  they  are  situated  nearer  to 
the  point  of  divergence.  Whilst  whatever  objects  are  encountered  by 
the  convergent  pencil  will  seem  to  make  excursions  in  the  adverse 
direction  to  what  the  lens  does,  vnth  a  swiftness  continually  decreasing 
as  the  ob^t  is  furt^r  in  advance  of  the  point  of  convergence.  We 
have  mer!^y  to  tarn  the  leos  upon  its  axis  to  rotate  its  contents  so  as 
to  distingnish  them  l^m  retinal  objects. 

True  it  is  that  we  cannot  see  the  remote  disc  throngh  the  lens. 
But  in  moiving  it  as  admsed,  tdie  nearly  paraHel  rays  from  the  disc 
mtisrt  keep  passing  every  point  in-  the  substance  of  the  lens  in  the  same 
style,  or  all  sudi  rays  for  a  given  point  in  the  glass  would  fiUl  upon  the 
cornea  parallel  to  one  another^  and  thus  upon  tbe  same  retinal  point. 
^  that  the  extremity  of  the  du>rt  tnbe  in  which  the  lens  is  set,  seen 
thvough  or  beyond  the  latter,  or  any  of  tbe  numerous  obstacles  to 
the  fvee  passafle  of  light,  so  common  in  ghuEi  lenses,  will  seem  to  abide 
qtdtesUUin  dieir  original  sites,  howwer' widely  the  lens  be  borne 
across  the  optic  axis,  yielding  ji£jmci^  pointd  for  our  xegard  to  rest  upon, 
of  the  most  commodioua  sort.  In  other  wordiBy  -  in  these  cross  excur- 
sions, images  due  to  the  lens  and  those  dne  to  tbe  retina*  walSsr  no 
dispkeement,  whilst  the  rate  of  movement  coathraally  accelerates  as 
the  ob^t  imaged  apporoacbes  the  focal  point,  the  movement  being 
evinced  in  a  retrograde  manner  with  reiqsect  to  that  of  the  lens,  lor 
objects  l>etween  it  and  the  focal  point,  stnd  with  that  of  the  lens  for 
-thoee  between  the  focal  point  and  the  retina.  Thus,  in  a  case  in 
which  divergent  pencils,  especially  if  from  points  anterior  to  the  eye, 
as  in  the  usual  entoptical  methods,  yielding  parallaxes  in  the  same 
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ditection^  would  produce  no  distiagaiaiuible  diflbrsno^. '  wh^  4§icpe  » 
room  enougli  between  two  bodies  situated  a  little  deeper  one  tluui<  ibt 
other  in  tJie  eje,  for  a  focal  point  to  >  be  canriad  iransTeraely  bet^e^n 
itxem,  their  iraagcB  appear  to  j^y  08nn(iar.  Just  as  when  t&6  lin«  joming 
two  foci  denveilfromtwo  lights  i»  placed  between  th«(4i|§ecrt^ 
opposite  defleotion  njL]rlie  vitnesaod  bjr  iioticing' on 'whiclii  ndfl^^hat 
ilaagiei  of  eaeh  pair  Uea  that  vanishes  nrhen  "we  alHit  oiF  one  liglii^  bf  tb« 

'  ih'  Yet,  whean  ire  .hav»  thv9  prorided  ourselv<e8tiwiith  deiaKsed-^for 
Aetttruining  the  looahties^  soetioiial  shapes  aad:-siMS>  of  iikb  Jbodies 
•ODBacted  with  the  visual  organs^  which  obtrude  Mtheme^ies  upoD  oar 
sight,  we  have  not  exhausted  our  means  of  researdi^.  BeeaviM  Uw 
form  and  refraotive  powerof  a.' transparent  body  may  jq^niiciablj^iin^ 
fluence  the  features  oH  its  image ;  and  inflection  of  light  ocootb  bc^  at 
th&  edgBs  of  these  amd  of  epaqne  bodies;  whilst  all  ibe  bodies  toxf  Teflset 
Ugbti  These,  different  pbenonena  may  happen  more  orles^  aeparstely 
or  mixed,  ^nay  be  distinct  in  their  ohaeaoter,  or  may  «o  ^  fisr  staiabita 
Miolhel'Bai't  of  phenQmeoa  as  to  make  it  difficnlt  to  distiagoish  thettti 
But  here»  too^  it  will  transpire  that  thenseof  the  two  kinds  of' pettcik 
ifl. of  'mucb> greater  eifioaoy  than  that  of.  the  divergent  only^; .  ifow^^ 
•Iter,  i^  wiU  be  more  convenient  to  tak»  the  effects  here  allwded  torinto 
eonsidemtion  ia.our  actual  anodysis  of  the  <aooidentali^heac«Bea% 
since  wo  shall  then  be  aided  in  our  interpretations! 'by 'O0mpario|^  MM 
>vith  another.  .  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  amiss  1;o^|>ci0|]i9aea>fbsp 
wordsaniaepeeial  tiypic  or  two  claiming  our  attention  m  thi&slat^ 
f;  ll3.  I  We  notice,  then,  that  the  dtadow  of  the  6rifio»  of  ibe  tube* 'in 
iphioh:^!^  lens  is  screwed,  as  seen  on  the  distal  .side  o^' the r^a^ 
towarda  a  round  lueid  disc,  shows  a  series  of  concentric?  eireiei^^  bv 
•iternatiotts  of  bright  and  dark  eastenud  MngeA  fiwm  iaflezionpof  light 
at '  tbe> ^edge  -  of  the  •  tube ;  that  like  external  l^geai  snkkmmdi^Jhe 
shisdows.ofall  tbe^foreign  partioks  that 4)6tensibly  stud' die^glaaaiu^ 
additiito  I  io ;  which,  i£  the  body  be  (aarnyw,  the :  rr^y  i  tnidMKa'Jcrf^dte 
shadofwiist  illuminated  i&bm  inflection  at  itscaidesyi  eren^theti^l^'t^eri 
iBajr>  be-xio  other  interned  ^fringts  strong  >enciu|^*^ 'be  thbp 'J^jsibl^ 
Theceotofil  luminosity  in  the' shadow  cfa<  email  iroiomd'^paitidle  lidi^Ja 
itniod  ei*eaof  about  the  same  biightness  iasitliei  wfieirsgfr  ligHt  ifif Ickd 
by  |kbelletisr*^&isto  hi. accordance  with  (ascertained' ]aw9ef'li^k^^  ifire 
lotiiaaiMeloiigatedidiBO,  aa  aiCandle^flame^' these «iffiict»m«Bt  neeesMMily 
be  best  seen  in  objects  that  are  parallel  to  the  flame's  lengtiki'  iliiflec^ 
tive  phenomenaJn  the  convc^-^ent  and  divergent  penpils.re8embie  each 
other.  ■■■' "    -  '■■■'' ^'  "■•^■•'--  •'    '-         .''  .-•-■••-^.\     11  -; 

vt:  I&^(£heapn)etia  of  {ftnter&ceiiee^  Jby  infleotion^  »cif  ittwhiteftlighti  is 
|i^t^iidd<withwiaanifastatioti  of  x)olimryaiid!pe]dba|ii[^:aa6ir'lKtBt^enr]tftcr 
affirms^  oytfiarefaletrutiBy  ifieitnay-dBoeritltuaectiiraiddlouiJsi&iun^dchkr 
^bjeaM.  iButi the  i^eajcaaoto  we  aro  to. invcatigate are  sotimmiattieddti 
fi.pervftdiDg  col^iaHioni  tbei  offiipriBg  •  ofl  x>eidaff i-ohi»niati]& jditpenioflB^ 
that  no  other*  ktfcKl.mflntSriattedtion^  i:TjbUs,vtthet  daiagei  o6  thaix|)hpM 
obtained  in  white  li^ht  frpm  a,  lucid  J^int,  withiQ  the  least  focal 
distanjpe^^'^h^,.^^  }^,A,.J^T^^^:8p€cirum  of  the  pointy  {w^(^.j0^ddle  is 


ocoupied  bsr  /the.  moslt^  iaadiciiFcuui&v«Doa(.  by  'tfas;  ieaist  refrftugible 

-  }4j '  If  /we ^Idok  <  ikftmghi  A-  punctore  iii<  a  icard^'  &.  stvaigibt  aairaioM^ 
gbjeet^  a«<a  pin,  pained:  aeixifts  itii  ftads  alHtlo  wi^ihoui  the  leavd,  only 
jipp«arB' fitraigki^when  it'  eoideideBjwithiitbe'diameteV'  of  the>  pUpiFi 
imager  seeming'  to  curve:  oontiaiiftlljr.iwitftL  *i  mote  ^madEedicoacavt^y 
towards  the  oeotire,  Bft>k  retizea  fromiiL  /Aa^e^feot  aamriltied  bylhr;  <T* 
Young  to  ocular  refraction.^  It  may  be  appended  that,  from  thedanM 
canse^  the, pia^pasaed.  between,  tbej  eye  and/ pOnotQireseeiil^  straight 
only  at  the  eentro  of  ike  paptl^  beeoning' more  j0«n«sa;  towaids  it4hdil 
leaFee  iiL  •  These  remarka  may  beapplied  (6)'t0^o«r:o^lAe9^c€iiitecgeut 
and  (Uvergeait  pentila  reifpectiveljr*    •       .•..•  .  ij^-  '.-i   »'.    '   ^.: 

The  ocular  ve&aetione  gather  the  rays  that  <mt^r>  the  pupil '^frott'ii 
radiant  point  just,  before  the  oomeo^  to  ^iess  image  olitthaul  it-would 
otherwii^e  have,  and  in  like  manner  .diminiahee  the  images  of  all-^tla^ 
bodies ;  and  as  the  eye  is  withdnawu  fiNMn.theiradiaut  this  dfininiltlpii 
goes  00,  until>  when  it  is  able  to  bring  the  1  rays  to  a  fpous  npoftthe 
retina,  tdl  the  images  vahith.  There  is  ja^  point,  about  a  ibalf  Of  sm 
inch  from  the  cornea,  where  )the  rays  fron^the  i*adiant  iull;  upon  ^Ihi 
retiiU  parallel  to  one  another,  .and  which  has  been  named  the  ^'^aotdkloif 
focus  of  the  eye*'*  And  assoming  that'  the  rays  aise  tmvexlie  'the 
vitreous  humour  parallel  to  each  other  (in'§  lY.  I  shall  demuvt»^ia 
supiiositioq),  the  images  of  all  bodies  res&dintf  in  it  would  eqaal  in' >dia* 
meter  the  bodies  themselves.  Donean  measured  these  bodies  in  this  w&fi 

Listing  looked  through  a  puncture  from  one  fixed  lextqmal  poiiit  t<l 
another,  and  observed  bow  the  images  of  ocular  objects  shif^d  Iheir 
places  in -that  of  the  pnnil^  isnd  thus  judged  ofthdr  dq)this  inthb  ey« 
relative  to  that;  .of.  the  uis.  Brew8ter,t  by  means  of  a  lens  of  1^. very 
sh<»rt  foans^/  gets  &om  tiooisources  o£  light  two  radiant  {Knsts^;  at  'iM 
aaoertaiiiable^interTBl  near  the  comea^  so  <as  te<  thrown  two  imagesief  ^A 
filament  sear  the 'TeitaJMyi  ^*  just  in  oontaot^"  in  order  to  oahmhHteiilie 
distance:  of :  .the;  ilantemt  from  the  fetiiuu  It  does  not  appear  4hati  he 
proposed' to iconrect  fos'ocukr  anefractioii&  :< Danders. afborwcind^'nloGli* 
&^di  -the  -plan  of'  tbese  qsadiaa ts.  just  -ia  advance*  ef  the  ceeneay  tot^alpm 
late  the  4istaBQet>  o^abjecta  -moire  veoiat&fram  the  TBiinaj )  >  i  fie  tuBmoiel 
the  p»ralieitfesji>£^ihe»  iois^aRd  other  iobjectei  to  be  vespectivoiyftoi^eattfa 
oihet  astteir  retiaal  distanceB,-  ^his/howettax^  could  6iBlyli«eftliyihB(lpi^d 
a  .tke^says  fipomi  eaohf  pesdli  paseed  .fistuii  ^eF^iris  to .  the- jretaoai  «p«ndki 

to-eaiii  otlier*it:  >'•';■'••;'  ■  •;■  "•    ••]  ;;i'-j    ^m  ii-.^'  '•..>■  •••o  ;n  .'iv*j^  Jrv-j  vj 

•  •  •' '•:'iiii  w^iivii -xLi'Mi  i4''j'i-4:/'\Jyin  'irj'^jvu^' *  ';ii:  flLJL^npii^Olv.nUI  'snJ 
§  n.  Eydcwt/eSf  EyduMy  andvoi^unctiVcU  Fluids.         iju)«j 

:  l^jThe  eyelashes;  theimostiulMmoedioifithc^,  ii^heH' imiiiirsed  in 
either  kiudioe^-^wieiV.exhihk.diffimdtiv*  efiee^ 
in  1  i  and'  12i  The  hair  elsofiveftsetSiUgiit  ^iatb^  tiieie]^i«nd'  wb^fliU 
does  this:  firotta'SBiaUiuaraifiuedisf^  yiekla>**4i^corBeoti)^ctl,  littnti^ 
mono  dibectioii»»tdeast iDrptlie  irifl,i'aoderdsbg  to^l^^phri^e^^f^lDheidi^ 
and  puMre  or  less. perfectly <iis|2ayiii^(the^eonteiit»xol'tili(i  eyd^<^>  "^'  • '-'^^ 

•  Bakenan  L«ctart,  1800.    Phil.  Trtm.,  ifOl,  p.  es.  1     . 
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16.  The  InforicatiDg  flaids  are  fjre<pieiitly  Kveqnably  diMMd^jCPvev 
the  coDJnnctiTa)  that  oar  pencils  M\  to  disdose  tlieiii ;  but  With  fitfiag 
examplea  present,  we  may  aee  with  diTorgeui  Mys  4io4ih  •  «paqt<#  arid 
illuminated  pietapea  of  drops  of  fluid,  a  ecHitrariely  joinoaficttig-a 
dififerenoe  in  form,  both  drops  being  tmifipaflrent^  to<tbe  ^flbctillttt  tiM 
former  are  elevated  and  the  latter  dejpreesed  in  tho  mtddla^  -'Diviiiht 
convex  tear  (the  more  frequent  kind)  brightens  its  image*  and  gives 
shade  to  its  areola,  by  abstraotlng  Axxn  the  divergen^of  tile  rays  1^ 
penetrate  it,  whilst  in  the  other  case  the  areola  is  brightened  >  «i'  the 
expense  of  the  image.  When  these  drops  are  immeised  in  a  ooa^ 
Tergcnt  pencil,  the  iihiminated  linage  becomes  dark,  and  the  daadLdned 
image  bright,  the  convex  tear,  by  inoressing  the  oeDTnergorncy^  of  the 
zays  that  pass  through  it,  caaaea  them  to  diverge  aoonev-tihaO'-tlie  meen 
of  rays,  whilst  in  the  other  case  they  do  not  meet  so  eaarfy.  ,     ..  .  |  .-. 
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two  drops  of  coi^imetiTal  fluid  in  a  <liTeigent,  a  f^ld  b'  ifw 
same  In  a  convergent,  pencil.  ^"    ''''■  -*'*'-  ' '/ * 

These  little  lenses,  if  we  look  at  a  candle-flame  thimigh/ft  len%  ieadoko 
Ibrm  eieot  or  inverted  images  of  it,  according  to  their  own:4mmi«:i  Shqr 
average  from -j-^th  to -^i^tk  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (?>)*•.  ^  >.  r.i     inii 

The  rays  passing  by  and  through  these  tears  intertosiwfith:>endi 
other,  so  that  a  series  of  fringea  sunoand  the  lig^t  )«nd  datk^mi^sB; 
four,  Ave,  or  more  alternations  may  be  coiuited>  or  in  a  flattiak*tMMoin 
a  flue  divergent  pencil,  perhaps  twenty  exqmisitdj  £naioaeabj^£Qie 
illuminated  middles  of  the  images  of  the  4;ears .  aso^.  iwowlttr)  tad 
brighter  for;  the  siae  of  the  ol]jeet  than  in  the  eammpto  of  jaajopaqUe 
body,  whose  image  preserves  a  like  middle  both  in  divfi^gexil^aiidUqii- 
vergent  rays  (12).  .   t  > . m  l>i).- 

These  tears  pn  the  otherwise  naked  eye  display  routid  a  ncandla- 
flame  a  series  of  wide  brighter  and  darker  rings,  atul  ia  thia  comna^ 
way  obtrude  iifionua:  phenomena  like  those,  deaerSbed  aboiro^  A 
conveai  tear  by  the  diveigent  peadUl  which  proceeds  from<  tiie.imagft^df 
the  flame  iormed  by  it  a  little  within  the  eorne%)  m(Mufes<»  hfamfciiaHy 
the  contents  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  chromatic  diapesBiMi' of  tiie 
eye,  combined  with  that  of  the  tear,  is  usually  obvious  in  the  penal 
from  a  tear.  An  eyelash  seen  through  it  aj^unst  a  flame  .df^;^^^ 
curved,  if  it  falls  laterally  to  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  owli^:  toi ..the 
refractionsof  the  tear  andeye  (14).  :  i.'  ..!.:..>    ; 

When  the  upper  eyelid  6  lifted,  wo  obsetra  to  fplloir  p  {r:^ytfi^ji$k  ^ 


a  .oonvergti^t  and  dawnwaixiB  ift  a  divergent  peaoil)»  often,  a  ieries  of 
dvops.  Helmholta  uoteft  fchis  upward  movementy  adding,  ^  tliat  whea 
tba  upper  ^ycQ&d  is  lifted,  it  draKt^s  after  itthe  viacoiis  mneosities,  (*<  die 
lab^n  Sobleuntbeile  na^ebaieht.*')^  Tbe  oonjunotiva  muBt  tend  to  drag 
off  some  of ,  a  limited  quantity  of  any  sort  of  fluid  canied  over  it  by 
attraetaen  into  the  angle  between  ift  and  thampper  lid^ 

If  the  eyelids  be  kept  closed  by  even  a  'sligfat  pxioasure  from  the 
finger  for  a  while,  the  marks  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  fioger,  will  peraiat -in  the  ooojunotiva  for  some 
time;  the  true  seat  of  the  ^^ curdled"  aippearanoe  is  easily  deteeted 
by  3  aud  4,  and  the  nature  .of  its  inequalities  analyaedi  if  we  wisk 

17.  Furthermore,  whilst  employing  the  divergent  pencil,  let  an 
eyelid  encroach  upon  it,  and  we  obaerve  along  its  shadow,  wJiioh  is 
disposed  to  bend  its  middle  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil's  image 
(14),  and  approaches  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  series  of  fringes; 
but  if  we  quickly  withdraw  a  lid  which  had  rested  awhile  in  one 
place,  a  luminous  band  bMri&g  several  &^^9S  remains  behind,  longer 
than  a  luminous  impreaApkVould  be  ^^radt  upon  the  retina,  from 
a  linear  accumulation  of  J^pi  left  by  tlie  letreating  lid.  The  con- 
vergent pencil  modifies  thm  appearances  as  in  other  cases.  Also, 
we  are  aware  that  a  little  bar  of  fluids  as  it  were  a  little  prism, 
vertically  concave  in  front  from  the  attiaotions  of  the  eye  aud  lid, 
must  gather  along  the  'edge  of  each  Ii%  ap  that  in  fact  the  image 
of  this  bar  in  divergent  aghf  is  projeoft(d)  upon  the  retina  coinci* 
dently  with  the  bright  space  wbidi  infiection  at  the  lid  would  place 
next  its  shadow.  Thus,  by  the  intervention  of  the  fluid  bar,  the 
rays  that  pass  near  the  lid  escs^  the  usual  re&action  of  the  cornea, 
which  would  bend  them  towards  the  pupil's  centre,  and  are  either 
bent  less  or  not  at  all,  or  deviate  in  the  opposite  direction,  whilst 
ligiilt  is imoreover  inflected  both  at  the  lid  and  fluid;  besides  which^ 
there  is  a  comparatively  very  weak  beam  of  the  pencil  reflecUd  from 
the 'fluid  and'  lid,  which  is  realiy  thrown  aoroaa  the  axis  <k  the  pencil 
towards  tliat  margin  of  the  pupil  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  other 
lid,  from  the  refiaoted  beam,  and  may  be  easily  seen  as  the  lid  juat 
artivea  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil 

To  the  velraokive  powers  of  the  fluid  bar  ave  cUie  <^  upwiod  and 
downward  streams  of  light  that  iastfeeibom  fames  when  the  lower  and 
upper,  lidaxespeotively  advance  upon  the  cornea;  to  these,  with  the 
said  inflections,  are  owing  the  supernumerary  crescents  when  Uie  lids 
are  winked  togetl|er  flaearly  paratiel  to  a  new  moon.  If  we  carry  ftom 
the  lid  the  back  oif  a  knife  o^ver,  whilst  the  tirade  is  perpendicular  to, 
the  cornea,  witli  a  eandle  so  j^aoed  that  "Um  knife  rettect^  a  beam  of 
light  into  the  eye,  when  we' lei  the  iMiok  rest  on  the  cotmea,  the  fluid 
yjmi  instantly  forssitbe  refi-aoting' prism  desoribed,'asid  ooi^re8poh(Mng 
phenomena  DBsnlt/^  <: : 

•  Allg,  I^c7)Cr.4-;Fbyi«,i'^lM.  Pis  0«i9i^ptiao^  of  thai*  faif^oe-ph«aom«iia  firom 
divergent  li^t  agiiees  weH' watb.  tbe  abOTc;  but  I  had  antidiwtad, him,  except  in  the 
llMtanee  quoted.  '    j 

t  In  London  Medical  Gazette,  April  21, 1844, 1  alKm-  lit  detail  bow  eaok  bright 


ia  dpe  to  a  **  prism*  to.  to  apeak,  or  firagment  of  a  concare  Un»  of  floid*'  oa  ^  lid. 
Belxhholii'/op.  dr.  a.  140,  aaeribes  the  explanatloh  to  Meyer,  1858|  Poggd.  Ann.  Ixxzix. 
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The  streams  are  limited  peMb  diTergiDf  from  the  eye's  iQT&oa. 
Bj  uearly  closing  the  lids  we  mmj  get  suok  a  pencil  tkrough  the  saidi 
aiicrture  thus  produced.  Oo  aceoant  of  the  egrelash«»  nove  than  one 
snch  orifice  may  result,  or  there  may  be  at  the  same  tkna^  if  there  be 
a  disc  of  light  before  us^  a  pencil  from  a  tear  or  from  nAection  at  one 
of  the  hairs.  All  these  maoiUBst  the  ooatenta  of  the  dmp  parti  of  the 
eye,  with  its  chromatic  abenaiiion. 

§  IIL  /m  isicf  CVyftaflMM  Z«it. 

20.  Neither  the  conjanctiTa  nor  the  cornea  secnis  to  contain  any 
bodies  to  transmit  shadows  distinguishable  from  irregularities  oo 
the  surface  and  the  fluids  thereon,  nor  can  anything  be  seen  in  the 
aqueous  humour. 

But  at  due  depth  from  the  tears  (8)  we  enconnter  the  iris,  and  !ii  k 
pencil  of  rays  whose  focal  point  is  not  too  near  to  It,  we  obeerre  a  series 
of  inflective  fringes;  in  light  from  a  brilliant  point  in  advance  of  the 
eve,  even  closing  in  rings  upon  the  very  centre  of  the  pnpil^s  image. 
With  me,  as  with  others,  this  image  is  not  circular.  I  find  it  of  an 
oval  figure,  rather,  whose  axis  is  vertical, — and  somewhat  difibring 
for  my  two  eyes. 

In  my  left  eye,  apparently  commencing  at  the  same  depth  as  the 
iris,  and  ranging  through  a  depth  fiilly  equal  to  that  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  I  meet  with  many  small  opaque  bodies  of  irregular  outline,  fixed 
in  the  globe.  They  ai'e  evidently  scattered  through  the  substadce  of 
the  lens.  The  lens  of  my  right  eye  is  much  freer  from  such  objects^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  displaying  several 
larger  objects  which  are  near  its  posterior  face.  One  or  two  of  theie 
seem  semi-opaque,  whilst  there  are  five  or  six  discs  of  a  higher  refracting 
power  than  the  general  substance  of  the  lens,  and  situated  more  away 
fi*om  its  axis.  If  (speaking  in  terms  of  an  inch)  I  introduce  (7  and  8) 
a  pair  of  foci  y^^  apart  as  far  as  the  optic  centre,  so  that  in  the  con- 
vergent i)encils  the  shadows  of  a  tear  (^^  from  the  said  centre)  are 
retinaUy  ^^^  apart,  and  those  of  the  iris  {^^-^  from  said  centre)  ^^ 
those  large  objects  appear  in  the  divergent  pencils  with  shadows 
showing  not  more  than  a  retinal  separation  of  their  centres  of  j'y,  which 
places  them  as  far  back  from  the  iris  as  the  posterior  vertex  of  the 
lens,  which  should  be  -^^  from  the  optic  centre.  Two  of  these  objects 
have  real  diameters  of  ^\j^  and  ^^.  They  may  be  masses  of  cho- 
lesterino  or  fat  like  the  microscoi)e  has  encountered  in  the  crystalline, 
and  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
smaller  o][mque  bodies  may  be  earthy  particles.  They  seem  to  undergo 
no  chatige.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  two  of  the  refracting  specks 
for  eighteen  years. 

With  a  fine  divergent  pencil  a  tuft  of  bright  lines,  of  a  stfaighter 
character  in  my  right  eye  than  in  the  left,  radiate  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  whilst  finer  ones  radiate  between  them  or  aris^ 

1.  429.  Tlie  pale  reflected  beam,  m  far  as  I  am  aware,  baa  aoi  been  .dMcr^KBd  Iqr  any  oaa 
but  myieir.  It  iroi  funuerljr  s^ippoMd  that  the  bright  beaiiT  itfelf  was  Ihnn  reflection  at 
the  lid. 
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from  them.  The  largest  of  these  linfif  fhkilj  carry  diffraotive  Mnges, 
and  iu  a  oonvergeut  peadl  form  8baily<dark  liaes.  .  They  are  foond 
on  either  surface  of  the  leiis^  and  (aa  Dr.  T.  Yoong  suggested)  aia 
clearly  caused  by  the  stellato  structure  of  that  body,  as  presented  at 
its  two  surfaces.  Whilst  the  phenomena  mentioned  seem  to  show  that 
the  modified  substance  of  which  the  star  ia  composed  must  project  in 
its  middle  line  a  little  above  the  general  face  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  con* 
stitute  a  i*efracting  ridge,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  strongest  (whose 
ridge  may  be  77V7  <>f '^  ^^^^  in  breadth)  Imes  to  the  weakest  ones  for  the 
effects  are  so  delicate,  that  they  vaniah  away  in  most  of  the  examples,  on 
the  nigh  a()proach  of  the  focus  of  our  exploring  lens.  From  intervening 
between  the  anterior  face  and  the  retina^  the  vertex  and  limbs  of  the 
I>osterior  star  are  (he  more  visible,  the  limbs  of  the  other  seeming  to 
peep  between  the  hinder  ones.  The  image  of  the  predominant  vertex 
usually  deviates  from  the  middle  of  the  pupil.  In  my  case,  for  a  lucid 
poi^t  at  my  reading  distance,  it  appears  as  if  lying  at  about  ^  of  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  pupil  from  its  apparent  lower  edge,  and  in  my  left 
eye  slightly  towards  the  apjHirent  left  edge.  Besides,  there  is  a  per- 
vading dotted  faint  oloudiness  of  the  lens  or  capsule,  which  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  analyse. 

If  we  introduce  a  pair  of  foci  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  in  equation  (b)  from  2  in  the  sense  of  4,  make 
F'  o'  =  1^,  and  e'  f'  =  ^  of  the  optic  axis,  we  find  that  an  object  falling, 
in  the  pair  of  convergent  pencils  at  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  lens,, 
would  have  (f  D\  the  separation  of  its  retinal  shadows,  equal  to 
6  AB,  If  we  now  suppose  the  retina  to  retreat  from  the  lens  by  |  of 
the  optic  axis,  or  1^0'=  J  [,  c'  d'  =  y^*  -Gab  nearly,  giving  a  separar 
tion  of  the  two  shadows  ^th  further  asunder.  By  companng  the 
separation  of  the  shadows  with  that  between  two  of  the  globules  that 
are  observed  to  be  attached  to  the  hyaloid  by  short  threads,  we  might 
readily  detect  such  a  deviation  as  the  one  imagined,  did  it  take  place. 
It  is  (leduce<l  by  Dr.  Young  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  from 
vision  for  infinite  distance  to  that  of  nearest  distinct  vision,  thi*ough 
an  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  optic  axis,  would  i-oquire  the  axis 
to  be  lengthened  by  one  seventh  of  itsclC*  It  thus  appears  that 
did  all  this  exteiudon  occur  between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  which 
the  properties  of  the  latter  forbid  us  to  accej^t,  wo  could  entoptically 
detect  such  an  alteration.  But  if  the  axis  lengthen  much  in  its 
anterior  portion,  so  that  objects  in  or  upon  the  eye  move  much, 
where  we  can  easily  bring  the  foci  into  their  vicinity,  it  will  be 
found  by  substituting  the  proper  numbers  in  equations  (a)  or  (b),. 
that  veri/  considerable  deviations  in  the  separations  of  the  yiaiv  of 
shadows  re:^ult.  In  a  word,  any  change  in  distance  between  a  tear 
and  the  iris,  between  the  latter  and  a  speck  in  the  lens,  between 
any  two  of  these  s[>ecks  themselves,  at  all  a]»proaching  one-seventh  of 
the  optic  axi^  could  not  iail  to  be  observed  by  the  methods  adduced^ 
Hence  the  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to  readily  ascertain  (I  am  not 
sure  that  we  may  not  detect  tome  movement  between  the  tears  and 

•  rUl.  TnMM^  1801,  p.  •«, 
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ins  or  bodies  in  the  lens)  thttt  Uie  pair  of  shadows  after  the 
aocommodation,  do  vary  their  apparent  distance  fram  eaoh  other, 
in  a  negative  fashion,  supix>rte  the  opinion  of  Young,  Helmholto,  A&, 
that  focal  adaptation  takes  place  by  a  change  in  the  /aynn  of  the  leos, 
aa  that  supposition  is  the  only  one  whioh  requires  a  Tery  minute 
{j^ih  of  an  inch  in  the  lens,  says  Young)  aheration  in  length  akiBg 
the  optic  axis. 

23.  Young,  and  all  subsequent  obsei'vers,  uotioe  a  want  of  symiMliy 
in  ocular  refractions,  so  that  the  focal  adaptation  which  wouhi  bring 
the  rays  from  a  lucid  point  which  fidl  in  the  vertical  plane  moit 
accurately  to  a  point,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  brings  those  of  a 
transverse  plane  most  so.  Young  ascribed  this  to  the  influence  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

24.  Theinflectire  fringes  of  the  edge  of  theiris  involved  in  oenlar  chio- 
matic  dispersion,  and  the  stellate  figure  of  the  crystalline  lena,  wherever 
any  portions  happen  to  be  parallel  to  a  linear  bright  space,  tend  to  arrange 
^mselves  along  it,  so  as  to  form  supplementary  images  of  it>  to  do 
this,  through  the  boundary  lines,  to  letters  in  a  book.  And  wherever 
a  series  of  alternations  of  dark  and  white  lines  oocur  of  a  oertain 
breadth,  especially  if  the  lines  be  curved,  to  oauae  such  effecta  to  cross 
one  another.  Thus,  whenever  we  stare  at  such  a  series  until  the  pa]al 
dilates  and  the  eye  loses  its  focal  adjustment  for  their  distance  from  it, 
a  very  singular  exhibition  of  broken,  or  interounent  white  and  coloured 
lines  results.* 

$  lY .  The  rUr€0U9  Body. 

25.  Perhaps  it  would  help  my  readers  to  a  readier  apprehension  of 
the  chief  points  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  in  investigating  the  nature 
of  the  vitreous  body,  if  I  place  before  them,  as  preliminary  to  enterrog 
upon  details,  something  like  a  definition  descriptive  of  my  views  of  the 
visible  texture  floating  within  it,  by  which  entoptical  researches  aie 
guided,  and  the  structural  inferences  to  which  I  have  been  led  after  a 
diligent  study  of  its  movements. 

From  the  walls  of  the  cavity  behind  the  crystalline  lens,  asfaJt  as  U  is 
lined  hy  hyaloid  membrane,  there  springs  hito  view  a  lax  nehoar^  of 
headed  Jibre,  which  is  the  frame  of  an  invisible  membrane  thai  rfWcfe 
the  peripheric  portion  of  the  vitreous  into  a  certain  nun^er  of  lit^ 
chambers,  separating  them  from  each  other,  and  from  a  larger  middle  one. 

Tliese  compartments  are  fRed  mih  fluids  of  gradttated  densUy,  m 

•  As  I  gatlier  firom  IIcltnlioltz*s  reproduction  (Encyk.  cit.,  s.  152),  Listing  (Beit.  x.  phys. 
Optik.  1845)  pictures  tlic  entoptical  characteristics  of  the  crystalline  lens  Just  as  T  hare 
done.  But  tlie  larger  bodies  which  he  describes  corresponding  to  thoae  that  1  llaveadNife 
giren,  he  connects  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  apparently  also  the 
smaller  ones  wliich  I  regard  as  dispersed  throughout  the  lens.  He  speaks  of  the  stellate 
figure  as  owing  to  "  dark  radial  lines."  He  also  sketcfics  b  sort  of  "  irregnlar  star*  of 
bright  stripes  (5<ret*/Hi)  issuing  from  near  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  which  he  ooiOeetuts 
to  have  been  oecasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  capsule  from  the  cornea  In  thf  foetal 
state.  These  nice  distinctions  with  the  entoptical  method  he  used  cannot,  t  am  persuaded, 
be  safely  made,  and  I  am  rather  disposed  to  ^uspect  that  eren  the  irregtrtar  star  wIm  wn 
aspect  of  the  true  stellate  flgort  on  one  of  the  fltou  of  the  lens.  HelvJioltii  aeemsk  to  uun^ 
that  the  manifold  images  of  Unes,  ao.,  through  the  stellate  figure  was  explained  by  Gut 
(Ubcr  Diplopia  monophthalmica.  Dissert.  ZcHch,  1854).  I  do  not  linow  if  Gut,  or  VPf 
other  obserrer,  had  noticed  like  eAoto  tnm.  tli«  Ms* 
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such  order,  thtU  the  denaett  lies  next  the  capsule  of  the  lena,  and  the  rarest 
next  the  retina,  so  that  the  vitreous  body  is  a  compound  optical  imr 
strument,  whose  anterior  constituents  excel  the  posterior  in  re/motim 
power, 

26.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  exploration  of  our  Tisaal  organs  for 
the  verification  of  this  statonent^  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
forces  are  likely  to  act  upon  a  reticulation  thus  attached  in  a  cavity 
filled  with  fluid,  so  as  to  occasion  its  parts  to  migrate. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  ^obe  rotates,  the  flui<k 
within  will  relatively  rotate.  No  matter  about  what  axis  the  rotation 
ensues,  whether  about  one  through  the  globe's  centre  by  turning  in  its 
orbit,  or  about  any  other  by  the  movement  of  the  head,  or  of  our 
whole  person,  the  vitreous  fluid  will  strive  to  abide  absc^utely  at  rest ; 
or,  translation  of  the  orbit  apart,  rotate  within  its  cavity,  through  the 
same  angle.  But  in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  from  the  web,  if 
not  from  some  friction  between  the  fluid  and  the  parietes  of  the  cavity, 
the  latter  must  ultimately  concur  in  the  rotation.  And  as  to  the 
objects  visible  in  the  fluid,  their  connexions  must  exercise  control  over 
their  movements.  Thus  we  have  a  modified  result,  or  upon  the  whole, 
the  objects  in  the  vitreous  will  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation, 
but  will  istart  from  their  places  at  later  rei^pective  instants  than  the 
beginning  of  that  act.  Then  go  equally  with  the  rate  of  rotation.  And 
when  the  ocular  rotation  is  arrested,  they  will  continue  theirs  awhile 
longer,  through  the  inertia  of  the  now  rotating  fluid,  until  tdie  fluid 
ceases  to  move,  or  until  they  reach  the  ends  of  their  tethers;  when, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  they  tend  to  regain  their  original  sites  by 
retraction,  or  the  web*s  elasticity.  Independently  of  these  connexion% 
rotation  of  the  fluid  in  its  vessel  would  cause  the  objects  nearest  the 
wall  to  journey  through  the  greatest  linear  spaces,  and  the  others 
gradually  through  less,  until  at  the  centre  of  the  entire  chamber  they 
would  remain  at  rest. 

Though  the  principles  here  sketched  are  found  on  trial  to  be  gene- 
rally agreeable  with  the  movements  of  the  bodies  visible  in  the 
vitreous,  yet  we  discover  that  their  operation  is  disturbed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  force  causing  movements  solely  in  the  vertical  direction  at 
the  instant,  whatever  point  of  the  eye*s  circumference  happens  to  be 
then  uppermost ;  and  which  must  therefore  proceed  from  a  diflerence 
in  specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel 

If  the  axis  of  the  eye  be  horiaontal,  whether  we  stand  erect  or  lie 
on  either  side,  or  let  the  head  depend,  and  we  now  look  to  a  higher 
point,  the  objects  in  the  back  part  of  the  vitreous  wiU  actually  (6) 
rise,  as  far  as  their  connexions  permit,  exceeding  the  angle  of  rotation 
far  beyond  what  happens  in  horizontal  rotations,  through  a  consi- 
derably greater  angle  than  the  axis  has  turned  through ;  whilst  those 
in  the  ^ont  part  of  the  vitreous  will  actually  descend  through  angks 
equal  to  those  risen  through  by  the  former  objects,  which  are  severally 
at  corresponding  distances  from  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  But  if  from  a 
horizontal  direction  of  rest  we  turn  the  r^ard  to  some  lower  point,  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  objects  so  aeoompany  the  movement  as  not 
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to  rotate  at  all  m  %he  eye.  And  nmilar  eifeets  Tesptctirdj:  take 
place  either  in  looking  frcmi  a  lower  to  a  faiglier  point,  crifice  vet^A/BO 
matter  through  how  great  an  angle* 

Hence  the  posterior  objects  are,  relatirely,  ao  «tW)nglj.bnoyrf:np, 
and  the  anterior  ones  polled  down  bj  a  diflereace  in  speeifie  gOLvitf  in 
aome  of  the  contents  of  the  entire  chamber,  aa  to  flMMne  than  eoimter<» 
balance  the  eflR^ta  of  friction  in  the  rotatory  act. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  optic  axis  vertical,  whether  we  look  npwanii 
01-  downwards,  neither  the  objects  nearest  the  foramen  ceatrale  retuu^ 
oor  those  nearest  the  lens,  approach  appreciaUy,  or  depart  from  tli^ 
wall  of  the  vessd  ree^iectively  nearest  them.  And  it  is  as  much  as 
erer  we  can  detect  a  veiy  slight  vertical  movement  in  objects  xather 
Ibrther  removed  from  the  wall  than  either  of  the  examples  mentiooedi 
As,  therefore,  the  diflferenoe  in  spedfic  gravity  whidi  we  havia  found  to 
tfxigt  does  not  manifest  itself  decidedlj  nnder  drcvmstanoes  when 
it  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  do  so,  the  objects  we  iregani 
must,  immediately  or  mediately,  in  some  fashion  be  ti^  to  the  panetes 
of  the  cavity. 

When  we  wish  a  deliberate  inspection  of  an  intra-vitreons  body,  we 
had  better  look  downwards,  because  this  is  a  direction  agreeable  to  the 
ocular  muscles,  and  the  body  will  remain  steady  whilst  we  surve j  it. 

In  setting  about  the  scrutiny  in  question,  the  first  glance  oonveyS  to 
the  mind  the  impression  that  the  floating  bodies  we  behold  are  ajeaB»- 
fiised  mixture  of  globules  and  fragmentary  filam^its.  The  most  cutw 
Sory  methodical  exjdoration  apprises  us  that  all  these  lie  behind  the 
crystalline  lens^  and  by  3  and  4  we  resolve  that  whatever  be  tl^ 
breadths  of  the  shadows,  under  various  conditions,  ail,  from  front  to 
back  of  the  vitreous,  whether  filaments  or  globules,  have  a  general 
agreement  in  breadth,  so  that  both  in  a  divergent  and  convergent 
pencil  increased  magnitude  in  the  image  shows  a  less  distance  from  the 
focal  point  we  employ;  though  in  any  given  region  globules  or  fila- 
ments, side  by  side,  at  the  same  focal  or  retinal  distance  may  differ 
appreciably  in  sise. 

If,  to  get  more  accurate  information  (speaking  in  terms  of  an  inch), 
I  place  a  pair  of  foci  -p|^  apart  at  the  optic  centre  (7  and  20),  the 
foremost  fibre  in  the  vitreous,  casts  in  the  divergent  pencils  shadows 
whose  middle  lines  are  retinaUy^  apart,  and  ^hif  broad.  It  is  thus 
-f^  from  said  oenti*^  or  ^  from  the  lens,  and  has  a  real  diameter  <|^ 
The  anterior  current  of  fibres  seems  to  extend  to  fbliy  ^  from  the 
lens,  and  the  breadths  of  the  main  ones  to  be  abont  that  ^  the  example 
chosen,  or  a  little  less.  With  foci  -J^  apart,  one  of  the  most  advaniaed 
fibres  of  the  posterior  current,  retinally  shows  shadows  ^^  apart  and 
yhf  ^^^^^  J  Another^  behind  this  one,  shadows  f^^  apart  and  *f*Jffjf 
broad.  These  are  therefoi-e  ^  and  ^  from  the  retinay  and  have  teal 
bteadths  o€  -^^  and  riftv*  ^  '"^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Ij^ng  over  Hhffptmctumi 
itvreum  r^fintt  within  ^  of  it^  having  a  parallax  little  nMve  than  ^fae 
central  vessels  of  the  retilia,  which  are  about  ^itr  ^^om  the  HmiietU 
Hir/ace,  fyom  which  we  arai^  in  fket,  measuring,  on  &i6-Vemigiita*of/> 
ptticil  parallel  to  the  ntina  (10).    We  must  guard  onxBelvteagsiiial 


taking  for  globules  litAle  vascular  dots  or  spcoks  in  the  hyaloid  or 
tLsao^s  between  it  and  tbe  sentientSy  which  are  brought  into  view  by 
such  a  movement  as  will  be  explained  ia  the  next  uectdon. 

G?he  image  of  the  globule  in  a  divergent  pencil  is  a  bright  circular 
area  surrounded  by  diffract ive  fringes;  in  a  convergent  one,  a  dar|^ 
circular  area,  withiu  a  fringed  boright  areola.  Theglobule,  thorefbreyjf 
transparent,  and  of  greater  refractive  power  than  the  fluid  in  which  ii 
floats;  but  it  cannot  be  of  much  greater,  for  were  it  so  globules  re- 
siding near  the  retina  would  evince  shady  centres  when  we  receive 
into  the  eye  rays  from  a  lucid  point  placed  as  far,  or  nearly  as  faTp 
away  from  it  jus  its  anterior  focus  (H);  for  they  should  then  be  ablp 
to  bring  the  rays  that  pass  through  them  to  a  focus  nearer  to  themr 
selves  than  to  the  retinal  seat  of  ^eir  image,  and  thus  to  project  then^ 
away  from  the  image's  middle  portioou  However,  in  such  a  case,  we 
may  observe  ^obules  near  the  lens  with  obscure  middles;  and  wha^ 
has  been  s(ud  of  the  globule  may  be  considered  to  apply  to  the 
^laments*  •  .  . 

The  objects  near  the  crystalline  lens  are  easy  to  see,  apKl  therefoi^ 
emild  not  be  attached  to  its  capaule  without  its  being  noticed. 
Whereas,  on  the  conti*aty,  every  bead  or  filament  thereabouts  sweepi 
across  the  pupil,  however  broad  this  bei,  without  any  check. 

If  we  now  single  out,  with  a  divergent  |jencil,  one  of  the  smallest 
images,  or  a  bead  nearest  the  sentient  points  of  the  retina,  and  paove 
the  eye  about  gently,  we  can  note  that  it  accompanies  the  movement; 
whilst  others  near  it,  with  broader  shadows,  pas$  over  it  and  swifu 
aA>out.  If  the  eye  rotate  through  a  very  small  angle,  it  does  the 
same,  diough  the  others  refeiTed  to  remain  at  rest,  not  y€$  having  bee4 
set  in  motion.  And  when  the  eyeball  i\>tates  sufBciently  to  cause  the 
mass  of  globules,  less  near  the  retina,  to  appear  to  move,  they  wiU 
prooeed  evea  after  the  eye  has  ceased  to  move,  and  will  regain  theii^ 
places  by  apparent  retraction ;  whereas,  the  object  we  are  especially 
watching  moves,  if  not  exactly,  cUl  b\U  eoaaedy^  with  the  eye,  an4 
stops  with  the  eye.  If  we  reflect  that  the  smallest  instance  of 
images  ever  lesseuing  for  more  posterior  objects  scarcely  expresses  the 
lucid  and  shady  contrasts  which  reveal  it,  we  can  well  understand  that 
a  like  object  behind  the  one  that  yields  such  an  image  would  not  be 
discernible  dt  all^  So  that  if  all  the  forthcoming  observations  shall 
be  found  to  Ikarmonise  with  the  notion,  we  may  conjecture  that  a 
chain  of  one  or  more  invisible  beads  is  the  mode  of.  cont^xiou  with 
the  parietal  menibrane,  ending  in  the  ^^  decwnbeat  nuclei''  that  histo^ 
logiats^d  thereon.  Especially  if  there  is  reason  fur  believing  that 
none!  of  these  threads  spring  fh)m  that  portion  of  the  membrane  thl^t 
covers  the  punUum  aurau/m  rethuis* 

If  we.  now  turn  in  succession  to  olo^^  ^  ditferfot  depths  in.  the 
humour,  we  observe  that  their  several ;  excursions  from  positions  /of 
rest,  oonsequent  upon  ocuhur  movement,-  are  in  accordance  with  what 
we  ahould'  expect  from  objects  tied  togetheir  as  imagined^  under  the 
dynamical  dnfluenoes  actuaUyr  in  play.  In  so /far  that,  -though  wo 
migbi. never 4}e  able. to  divina  how  theeeemingly  solitary  globides  are 
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VBtained  in  their  relative  places,  we  miglit  be  sare  t^bat  iliey  are  parts 
of  %§ystem. 

Bat  if  we  repeat  tbe  examinations  of  these  objects  in  'varions 
postures  of  tbe  head ;  if  we  rotate  the  eye  in  all  the  posHioos  it  xxn 
take,  gentij,  quickly,  and  strennonslv,  seizing  erery  advantage  for 
getting  as  extensive  and  diversified  a  sight  as  possible  of  the  contents 
of  the  vitreous,  then  we  shall  readily  coqic  to  $ee  that  a  host  of  fibres 
start  from  the  hyaloid,  from  place  to  place,  as  fiu'  over  it  as  the  super- 
imposed retina  has  a  moderate  sensibility,  and  congregate  into  fibres 
tliat  stretch  out  into  the  fluid.  Thus,  reversiiig  the  description  for  a 
l^ven  instance,  by  the  gradual  tapering  of  the  image  through  variation 
in  retinal  distance,  in  a  di\'ergent  pencil,  a  fibre  coming  f^m  the 
dopths  of  the  vitreous  when  the  eye  is  prone,  to  attach  itself  above, 
wears  the  aspect  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  throwing  oot  brandies  and 
twigs,  holding  by  the  ultimate  subdivisions  to  the  retina,  so  that  in  a 
Tohement  rotation  of  the  eye  the  tree  seems  to  fly  along  space,  re- 
volving on  its  twig-tips.  And  further,  it  requires  but  the  bestowal  of 
a  fittle  pains  to  make  ourselves  conversant  with  ihe  skeleton  of  a 
fibroQS  network  stretching  all  along  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

Nor  can  we  have  omitted  to  notice  that  many  of  the  filaments 
present  to  us  uninterrupted  ranks  of  beads  of  much  length.  Tf  closely 
obiiervant,  and  our  pencils  of  the  best,  we  perceive  that  every  filament 
in  a  plane  |>arallel  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  crossing  the  axis  of 
either  kind  of  pencil  at  right  angles  to  it — ^that  is,  at  leasi  apptweU 
matdy  intersecting  the  rays  of  the  pencil  in  this  style,  is  resolved  into  a 
thread  of  beads.  If  the  filament  bends  in  such  a  plane,  the  conse- 
qnent  crowding  together  of  the  beads  on  the  concave  side  is  mamfest. 

F!g.  8.  Fig.  4, 


Fjg.  3. — A  portion  of  a  filament  in  a  conyergent  pencil. 

Fia  4. — Tbe  vame  in  a  dirergrnt  pencil.    In  the  latter  ease  we  may  atbm  aee  three 

or  four  dark  inflective  fringes,  instead  of  one  only,  as  here  indicated. 

Now,  if  a  filament  at  any  part  quits  such  a  plane,  the  images  of 
two  or  more  portions  of  it,  which  may  have  affi>rded  each  other 
inflected  and  refractc<l  rays,  must  be  projected  upon  the  same  retinal 
spot;  and  considering  that  the  filaments  may  cut  the  vertical  trans- 
verse plane  at  every  angle,  that  they  may  have  every  degree  of  tortu- 
osity, are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  the  beads  innumerable,  the  inter- 
ference of  their  projections  with  one  another  must  be  of  inconoeivaUe 
fipequency,  and  the  resulting  phenomena  in  all  possible  ways  diversified. 
In  Buoh  a  case,  it  may  be  observed,  it  is  neither  the  object  whi(^  first 
intercepts  a  pencil  of  rays,  nor  that  which  last  falls  in  their  path, 
which  lA  revealed  by  preference;  as  a  rule,  it  is  that  whose  image  has 
the  most  forcible  contrasts  in  bright  and  dark  parts ;  in  a  divergent* 
pencil,  more  commonly,  though  not  necessarily,  the  hmdmost  oli^ect. 
Ordinarily  neither  image  extinguishes  the  other,  and  even  all  tho 
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bright  and  dark  parts  of  several  such  images  may  be  distinguished  at 
a  retinal  spot.  Yet  events  of  another  character  may  accrue  :  a  couple 
of  images  may  own  a  common  centre,  and  coincide  iu  their  concentric 
fringes,  generating  an  imago  of  intensified  con t leasts.  This  effect  is 
ofleu  produced  if  a  filament  bends  sharply  forwards.  Again,  the 
reverse  of  this  happens  by  several  images  of  beads  dropping  upon 
one  another  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  slur  all  the  contrasts  together,  to 
their  entire  obliteration.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  perfectly  beaded 
thread  severed  into  pieces,  comprising  many  beads,  but  a  few,  or  even 
single  beads.  By  causing  a  fibre  to  twist  iu  the  eye,  or  by  bringing 
the  images  of  anterior  beads  of  a  fibre  inclining  forwards  from  the 
retina,  over  those  of  posterior  ones,  by  aid  of  their  different  parallaxes 
when  we  move  the  focus  of  our  exploring  pencil  from  side  to  side,  up 
and  down,  and  as  occasion  requires,  we  may  produce  at  pleasure 
phenomena  of  all  the  sorts  that  are  here  sketched. 

Keeping,  theu,  this  hint  in  mind,  and  perseveringly  disentangling 
the  fibres,  we  may  soon  perceive  that  they  are  all  mere  strings  of  beads, 
which  coalesce  by  contracted  surfaces.  Here  and  there  we  may  note 
some  stouter  than  the  rest,  with  perhaps  their  beads  more  broadly 
united,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  stronger  framework  ramifying  through 
the  general  web. 

But  it  may  hQ  better  to  speak  directly  of  what  I  find  in  my  own 
eyes.  I  have,  then,  quite  familiarized  myself  with  the  web — having  a 
systemic  but  no  further  similarity  to  each  other  in  my  two  eyes.  I 
can  at  once  locate  in  the  tissue  any  thread  that  comes  into  view,  and 
any  globule  that  tumbles  upon  the  sight  I  can  restore  to  its  place 
among  the  meshes  of  the  web  with  facility.  Again  and  again  I  have 
succeeded  in  stretching  a  host  of  seemingly  disseminated  beads  into  a 
tuft  of  neat  fibres.  And  a  number  of  them  scattered  separately 
among  the  meshes  I  have  been  able  to  distinctly  assign  to  one  or  more 
crumpled  fibres  twined  in  among  the  rest.  And  if  I  have  occasionally 
been  unable  to  get  a  continuous  inspection  of  certain  fibres  confined 
by  others,  I  have  dotted  out  their  course  satisfactorily  by  the  line 
which  the  projected  beads  indicate.  Whenever  I  have  been  able  to 
cast  a  swarm  of  plain  circular  images  tolerably  free  fi'om  coincident 
projections,  I  have  not  failed  to  discover  that  they  are  constituents  of 
fibres.  In  all  the  examples  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous 
that  fall  within  the  reach  of  our  convergent  pencil,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  not  a  stray  bead,  and  that  all  the  fibres  are  series  of  beads. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  immense  multitude  I  do  £iJl  in  with  some 
beads  so  involved  among  fibres,  or  so  widely  away  from  the  axis  of 
vision,  as  scarcely  to  af&rd  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
their  being  items  in  a  series;  and  one  or  two  beads,  the  nearest  to  the 
most  sensible  portion  of  the  retina^  where  no  oontiguous  ones  are 
apparent,  but  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  merely  displaying  un- 
usually strong  images  in  a  position  where  ordinary  ones  are  not  dis* 
cemible,  and  these  are  plainly  held  in  their  places  in  the  fluid  by  some 
means  or  other.  So  that,  fix>m  all  Uiese  observations  I  feel  all  but 
absolutely  certain  that  every  bead  forms  a  link  in  a  fibre,  and  certain 
that  there  are  no  loose  beadis  in  the  vitreous. 
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The  network,  I  see,  is  not  a  mere  medlejTof  fibres  in^  ai  epeoe  of 
three  dimeDsionB.  AnsiDg  tYndkkj,  hat  not  indffitventljv  frwm-orta 
the  mirfiu^  of  the  hymloidy  thej  onite  ia  detached  groups,  and  the 
junction  oi  thete  gpnoops  in  the  hodjr  of  the.  flmd  is  not  cfiectedJij 
fibres  running  in  indiscrimaiate  dtreetioB%  bat  bj  fibres  interhuang 
and  anastomosng  in  soeh  fiftshion  as  to  farm  trellised  aheeU  of'tianie^ 
some  of  the  sheets  being  so  re|dete  with  threads  as  to  be-idmogtactoii 
of  them,  whilst  others  show  them  with  conaiderable  intervak:!^    .t.  ••  '; 

Insomuch  that  these  sheets^  or  fibrous  kuneUc,  ace  ammged  like 
rudely  htttioed  diasepinientfl,  tmvenung  in  a  more  or  less  oootinaoos 
expansion  the  vitreous,  with  more  6reedom  of  movemeait  as  tbeyieedi 
further  from  its  wall,  along  which  they  chiefly  prerail,  cnly  czteudis^ 
into  the  interior  obliquely,  Bowman's  account  of  the  appeameo^^  of 
the  vitreons  body  when  prepared  in  chromic  add,  involves  aisir  notkm. 
of  what  I  am  striving  to  convey.  "  A  few  concentric  lamellae  ex- 
ternally, to  which  succeed  very  irregular  radiating  septa,  and  lastly, 
an  irregular  central  cavity.**  Only  the  word  oonoe&tifie  most  only 
import  that  fnmi  the  extension  of  the  lamdils  near  the  waD,  mueb  of 
it  takes  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  the  fibres  ran  as  if  ini  the 
septa  of  a  number  of  cells,  whose  mean  shape  is  expanded  paraHd 
to  the  parietes  of  the  vessel,  and  compressed  ia  a  direction  perpeu* 
dicular  to  that,  just  as  the  elastic  fibre  of  liistologists  is  known  to  do 
in  seroiis  membranes,  or  homogeneous  connective  tiasue,  of  which  Sort 
of  fibre  they  would  seem  to  be.  These  reticulated  septa  are  woven^  ar 
it  were,  from  the  hyaloid,  but  span  the  orifice  of  the  pupil  without' 
springing  from  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline.  Nevertheleasy  aa  memi^ 
brane  is  visible  in  the  meshes,  nor  could  any  homogeneoas  matsnahof 
this  sort  be  seen,  if  existing.  Nor  is  there  any  granular  defioait  alosg: 
or  near  the  fibres  to  be  seen,  for  what  may  wear  a  J[>rim4ybcie  aspect 
of  such,  it  is  easy  to  detect,  only  proceeds  from  a  peeiiijar  overlying 
of  the  images  of  ordinary  beads,  which  is  often  but  transitory. 

Such  seeming,  then,  to  be  all  the  results  obtainable  by  detailed  mt- 
«pection  of  the  web,  let  lis  bring  forward  the  observations  on-difievence 
of  specific  gravity,  which  were  left  imperfectly  interpreted^!  and  Hry 
whether  the  unknown  in  the  two  cases  may  be  arrived  at  by  consider*, 
ing  them  together. 

We  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  conjecture  «that  a  fibre  that  loeks' 
precisely  alike  in  all  regions  should  be  lighter  than  the  vitreous  fiuid 
posteriorly,  and  heavier  anteriorly,  or  that  it,  together  with  meabnibe 
in  which  it  runs,  is  so.  If  t^iis,  and  the  fiuid  freely  oemmuniostes  with 
itself  throughout  the  vessel,  when  we  look  downwards  the  fibres  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lens  would  fiill  down  upon  it,  and  those  near  the 
retinal  centre  mount  up  against  it.  If  the  fibre  runs  ia  septa  whaeh^ 
completely  divide  the  vitreous  into  shut  oells,  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  refiite  the  supposition  before  us,  but  its  intrinsic  improbability  will 
prevent  us  from  CD tertaining  it. 

In  a  former  attempt  to  account  for  the  see-saw  motion  firom  specific . 
gravity,  I  suggested  it  might  be  attributable  to  an  excess  of  light  fibre 
in  the  back  of  the  vitreous,  overcoming  the  buoyancy  of  that  in  the 
front,  pulling  down  the  less  quantity,  by  a  series  of  attachments  of  the 


expanded  web  to '  tlie  >  hjsloid,  as  if  oirer  a  ^  line  of  p^lle je.'  But>  a  re- 
newed examination  leaves  me  no  room  to  think  that  any  posteridi^ 
excess  ex istB,  whilst  in  a  freely  ooramunicating  fluid  the  objeetion 
urged  aft !fiEital  to  the  fbi^going  hypothesis  applies  equally  wdl  to  this; 
and  if  the  fluid  be  shot  into  separate  bags,  then,  should  we  lie  on  the 
baek,  and  incline  the. head  but  a  little  to  one  side^  the  strain  of  « 
posterior  excess  of  buoyancy  should  fidl  to  exert  material  force  upon 
the  anterior  iibre;  yet  nerer  can  I  witness  any  movement  £rom  gravity 
in  one  set  of  flbres  without  an  equal  opposite  one  in  the  other  set* 
Id  a  word,  the  endeavour  to  explain  the  see*aaw  phenomenon  by 
imagining  a  di£Eerence  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fibre  and  fluid/ 
X  feel  compelled  to  abandon  as  a  hopeless  task. 

However,  it  is  left  us  to  assume  that  the  vitreous  body  is  an  aggr&» 
gate  of  little  bags  which  are  filled  with  fluids  of  graduated  density, 
the  heaviec,  in  any  two  examples,  always  lying  nearer  the  lens.  The 
sote  hypothesis  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  matter^  meets  the 
reqidrements  before  us. 

Fluids  shut  in  lax  bags  admit  jei  contortion  of  these  sufficient  to 
yield  all  the  motions  the  web  exhibits  to  us.  With  the  optic  axis  icfe 
the  horizon  or  inclined  to  it,  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  bags  and  risini^ 
of  the  lighter,  would  render  the  see-saw  phenomena  with  precidon. 

If  we  bend  our  gaze  downwards,  the  heavier  and  lighter  bags  will 
tend,  by  tiieir  relative  densities,  to  keep  th^  places  in  the  eye ;  and 
there  does  occur  a  certain  dropping  of  the  fibres  running  laterally  from 
the  centre  of  the  t^tina,  as  if  a  bubble  of  fluid  bounded  by  them  were 
striving  to  reach  the  surface. 

Should  we  look  upwards,  the  heavier  bags  .cannot  descend,  because 
they  are  bound  down  on  either  side  round  the  lens,  and  the  lighteK* 
ones  cannot  ascend  for  a  like  reason ;  yet  I  think  a  certain  direction  oi 
the  lateral  fibres  indicates  an  arohiug  upwards  of  the  reticulated  tissue 
near  the  middle  of  the  retina  in  this  case,  whilst  nice  observation  in 
this  instance  or  the  former  may  enable  us  to  discern  equivalent  dis< 
placements  of  the  tissues  spanning  the  lens. 

It  seems  immaterial  for  this  hypothesis  whether  we  regard  those 
portions  of  the  vitreous  fluid  removed  from  our  easy  inspecAion,  most 
distant  from  the  optic  axis,  to  be  kept  in  cells  apart  ircm  that  in  the: 
middle  portion,  or  not.  But  a  lighter  fluid  may  lie  over  a/{  parts  of  the 
retina,  if  rarer  layers  embrcu)e  each  otker.^7H  the  lens  tawardt  theretinai ; 

In  this  manner,  then,  I  have  been  led  to  the  oonolUsion  that  the 
vitreous  body  is  a  compound  concavoneonveac  hans,  so  coDstrueied  as  in 
one  respect  to  be  a  fluid  imitation  of  the  orystt^Hne,  A  prolongation^ 
as  it  were,  of  its  series  of  posterior  kiyers ;  which  are  Ibrmedtof  material  of 
gradually  diminishing  refmotive  power,  wbilst  Uie  decreasing  series  ia 
here  inferred  to  be  carried  through  the  vitreoua  to  the  very  retina, 
thus  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  is  the  oe&kte  of  an  eaey  soccession 
of  i*efractions,  for  the  pencils  of  rays  that  are  destined  .to  impinge  in  ■■ 
foci  upon  the  retina.*  '  ■  -i. 

{lb be camtuiML in ournarttJ       =:  ;.:     _j 

•  Though  mjr  earliest  entoptical  attempt' In  treating  o^  the  vib^ous  w^a  barllhened  with 
the  defbct  of  orerlooldtig  the  Mterior  eroii^iiiiietli'ef 'mQMib,  yei  I  will'  Vtetttre  to  quote 
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Amr.  n. 

On  the  Trealmeni  of  Tetanus,    By  Campbell  ns  Moboas,  Sui^gwxi  W 

the  Middlesex  HospitaL 

Is"  a  vahiable  report  by  Mr.  Poland  of  **  seventy-two  cases  of  tetantis 
occnrring  in  Giiy's  Hospital,"  published  in  the  *  Out's  Hospital 
Reports,'  the  author  adopts  the  view  generally  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  remedies  in  this  disease. 

"  We  can  hardlj/'  he  obsenres,  "  call  the  medicines  administered  in  the  re» 
coTcries  •  remedies ;'  they  appear  merely  to  have  rendered  the  patient  more 
able  to  fi^lit  against  the  battle  of  spasmodic  action.  Tetanus  nms  a  certain 
coarse ;  it  has  its  period  of  accession,  its  height  and  intense  aetirity,  and  its 
eradoal  decline;  it  often  kills  before  it  reaches  its  aetive  noin^;  and  oftai 
kilU  by  exhaustion  during  its  decline.  Noihiag  seems  to  caeck  its  legaiar 
course ;  there  is  no  control  in  its  on? airing  and  undaunted  career ;  it  will 
have  its  sway.  All  wc  can  do  is  to  enable  our  patient  to  weather  out  tht 
storm,  by  giving  him  as  much  strength  as  possible,  and  not  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire  bj  all  sorts  of  applications  and  mternal  remedies^  which  haye  oyer  and  over 
again  signally  failed. 

This,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Hunter,  and  which  is  probably  the 
opinion  of  most  who  have  tried  to  combat  this  terrible  disease,  haa 
been  but  too  well  justiiied  by  experience.  Bat  it  is  one  which  should 
not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  as 
yet  there  has  been  only  failure,  we  must  not  look  forward  to  snccea& 
On  the  contrary,  should  we  not  rather  endeavour,  by  repeated  experi- 

the  words,  in  which  it  nasaa  op,  for  oompaiiaon  with  th«  eoncbuloiM  of  other  tefoiren 
(London  Ued.  Gaz.,  vol.  xxxTi.  p.  101) :  "  The  more  I  consider  their  connected  chain-like 
character,  their  branches  thrown  out  in  so  many  different  directions,  and  to  snch  great 
lengths,  the  different  parts  of  these  f  gnret  changing  their  relatire  poritlOBS  bat  very  little, 
•o  that  each  musea  has,  so  to  speak,  a  h<Mne  in  the  ritieoiu,  to  which  after  each  distar^ 
ance  it  finally  returns,  the  more  I  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  as  fringes  or  pcocesaes  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  as  deposits  in  it** — that  is,  in  the  septa  of  the  "  cell-dirided 
ffoid.**  I  owned  myself  puzzled  with  these  riews  to  reconcile  the  obvlottt  cffeeta  of  the 
*'  vis  inertia  of  the  vitreous  itself"  with  the  apparent  *'  bvoyaBejr**  of  the  mi  bom.  Brewiicff 
(paper  cited)  described  both  currents  of  tmuca,  termed  the  images  diffractive,  and  nol 
refractive,  offered  a  numerical  retinal  distance  of  a  filament  with  *'the  diameter  of  its 
shadow,**  called  them  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid,  ignoring  or  ovvriooking-  wSX  Htm 
anterior  cross  movements,  except  what  arise  from  rotation, — took  the  beaded  fibres  Ibr 
hollow  tubes  with  scattered  globules  inside,  perhaps  "the  remains  of  vessels,'*  **  as  existing 
in  detached  and  floating  portions.** — In  a  word,  these  rmttca  ss  fragmentary  knotted  fila- 
ments subject  to  increase  and  decrease  within  lus  experience,  ioating  frvelj-  within  •  tern 
cells  with  invisible  membranous  walls,  into  which  he  divided  the  vitreous.  As  I  leam 
from  Uelmholtz  (Encyk.  cit.,  s.  153),  who  quotes  them,  and  adds  his  omn  observations. 
Donders  (Nederlandsch  Lancet,  1846)  and  Doncan  (De  Oorp.  Titr.  Struct.  Dfceut. 
TrivJecti  ad  Rlienum,  1854)  next  investigate  the  vitieons,  tlie  latter  of  whom  •csnparss 
what  he  thu.^  sees  with  what  he  observes  under  the  microscope.  They  find  globales, 
(Donders)  p^ranalated  threads  (mtt  KBmem  htsetzt),  aggregated  granules  (JR5mer*«n/'«i),and 
membranous-like  folds  **  isolated,'*  or  else  attached  to  other  forms  er  to  the  walls  e#  the 
cavity,  all  of  which  are  lighter  than  the  fluids — rsgwter  nusserically  the  sixes  and.plaoes  of 
the  objects.  Finally,  they,  like  Brewster,  regard  what  they  see  as  remnants  of  foetal  stmcturs, 
but  of  the  very  internal  framework  of  the  vitreous  {dieie  Oeb&de  find  HesHe  det  emirftf- 
naien  Bautt  des  Glaskorpen).  Afterwards,  I  described  aU  the  oti)ects  of  the  YitTMvi  ai 
belonging  to  beaded  fibres  forming  one  system,  and  recognised  the  ikot  that  it  is  a  ivtaMse 
movement  from  gravity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fibres  that  called  for  explanation. 
However,  it  is  quite  enough  to  glance  into  the  accounts  of  difibrent  obscrters  to  perceiYe 
that  the  contents  of  the  vitreous  in  all  the  individuals  are  alike. 
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xnent,  to  find  some  remedies  from  which  positive  results  may  he 
obtained  ?  With  a  view  to  leading  the  profession  to  a  more  efficient 
trial  of  remedies,  which,  judging  from  the  reported  cases,  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  fairly  tested,  the  following  case,  with  the  observations 
upon  it,  has  been  drawn  up : 

Henry  Blackwin,  aged  fifteen,  employed  at  a  coal  shed,  was  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  the  16th  of  September,  1858,  with 
symptoms  of  trismus.  He  is  short,  but  well  formed  and  strong,  and 
has  had,  by  all  accounts,  very  good  health. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  while  walking,  he  trod  on  a  large  i-usty 
nail^  and  the  point  of  it  pierced  through  the  thin  boot  he  had  on,  and 
ran  into  the  right  foot  just  at  the  base  of  the  mid^lle  toe.  There 
was  little  bleeding  from  the  wound. 

On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  hospital,  walking  on  the  heel 
of  the  wounded  foot  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  and  aiding  himself 
with  a  stick.  A  poultice  was  ordered;  a  gathering  formed  in  the 
part,  which  broke  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  relief  was  so 
great  that  he  was  able  to  walk  al:y>ut.  On  the  7th  the  place  was  quite 
healed,  and  he  discontinued  his  attendance.  On  the  8th  he  felt  a 
stiffness  about  the  jaw,  which  got  so  much  worse  that  on  the  12th 
he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  He  felt  some  stiffness  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  pain  down  the  back  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  his  walking.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  On  the 
Idth  he  took  to  his  bed.  On  the  15th  he  was  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  or  move  his  head,  but  he  had  no  twitchiogs  in  his  limbs.  For 
two  or  three  nights  he  had  not  had  any  sleep,  but  dozed  off  occasion- 
ally in  the  daytime.     The  bowels  had  been  opened  daily. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  was  brought  to  the  Hos|)ital;  the 
trismus  was  very  severe,  and  he  was  imable  to  move  his  head  in  any 
direction.  He  perspired  freely,  and  complained  of  great  pain  down 
the  back;  but  there  was  no  opisthotonos.  The  abdominal  muscles 
were  very  tense ;  pulse,  eighty.  He  was  ordered  a  castor-oil  injection, 
and  linseed>meal  poultice  down  the  back,  to  which  was  added  a  lotion 
of  chloroform,  aconite,  and  opium.  A  draught  containing  paregoric 
and  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  was  given  every  six  hours;  broth  diet 
and  strong  beef  tea. 

The  injection  only  brought  away  a  few  scybala.  At  about  ten  p.m., 
on  waking  from  a  sleep  of  two  hours,  he  had  a  spasm,  which  caused 
slight  opisthotonos  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  spasm 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  was  followed  by  a  copious  perspiration. 
He  slept  afterwards  for  two  hours. 

17th.'  Feels  more  comfortable,  is  in  less  pain,  and  the  expi-ession  of 
the  face  more  naturaL 

Ordered:  Olei  tiglii,  ny  statim;  tinct.  aconiti,  TTl^v  3tiis  horis; 
mist,  vini  gallici,  51)  ^^^^  horis;  essence  of  beef  tea,  two  eggs,  and 
milk  Oj. 

16th.  Has  had  a  fidr  night;  but  the  trismus  is  more  marked,  and 
there  is  more  pain  down  the  back ;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again 
very  rigid.     There  is  no  pam  in  the  foot. 
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He  'Was  in  this  eonditiott  when '  I  ^rii  saw  him '  on  *my  veluni -to 
town.  Hitherto  he  had  been  tinder  t^e  «and  df 'nrfiJedkeaglKS^tiAiiri 
Flower.  The  ftjmptoms  since  the  mottiing  had  -h^m  moH  mttifked, 
and  were  gaining  grovmd.  For  reaftbtis  hereafter >nientiofied,  I'<^rd0ted 
him  at  once  the  one- tenth  of  a  grain  of  stt7«bnrfiei  evei^  tW0  ihoan^ 
the  8ymptcm«  to  be  cafreftllly  watched,  andthe  tnedtdine  to  i^  Mnittei 
8o  soon  as  any  effecta  from  it  vteve  observ^ed.  TheuBei^tb  veasaia  td 
before.  -  ••    ' 

In  the  evening  the  tttuscles  of  the  back  w^re  vcny  rigid;  ha^  wag 
unable  to  bend  his  knees,  and  thei^  was  lh>m  time  to  tiaie^ '^^it 
opisthotonoB.  He  C0mf>1liitled  of  tWitchmgd  iki  the' thighs^  Whieh'-^:e- 
vented  hie  eteping.  '' These 'syinptome  becomiiig  noj^e  tnatked;^  ihQ 
modiciDe  was  discontinued  after  the  second  dose.     '  -     '      '>         "  ••  * 

19th,  1  P.M.  The  symptoms  ai*e  more  marked,  the  sposoiBat  Itm^ 
being  yetj  severe,  though  during  the  night  he  had  an  hour^br  ifwc^  of 
sleep.   '  Orderied  to  resuiae  thef  medicine.  :     .  »  .    ju'  j.  jv.;i« 

10  P.M.  The  spasms  have  been  inci-easing  in  severity.  "  He(iMai>  hail 
six  or  seven  violent  pairoxyBnns  during  the  day,'iknd  ha»  ihad  iEioxitiitle<l 
sirffering^  pulse,  ol^ie  hundred  and  six;  fkce  and  shoulders  (^r^pinn^ 
frtoly.  The  medicine  to  be  taken  during  the  night  itk  h^£  dotis  (mi»i 
twentieth  f^id  of  stryefenine).  -^  '''«^  .'iar^r-^i^ 

t^Otliv  Has  had  no  continued  sl^;  tm  dosiifig  off  hsis  bqeii'«tarttod 
by  vi<^ent  spasms  of  the  hands  and  arms ;  the  body  rigid  throUgfaoot^ 
This  mor&ing  at  about  five  had  a  paroxysm  ^  ^v^iis  thfit<ii«i^wa»iiW|r 
death  from  asphyxia.  He  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowttl^4'f  ^^ihit 
pains'dowti  the  thighs  aud  in  the  abdominal  musel^>i^»#y'a^eW(,'i^A 
turpentine  enema  to  be  used,  and  the  stryehnime  to^  be>||fL?Qniiii'iM 
£»rnier  dose,  oue-tenth  of  a  grain.  '  .  .    <   ;    .in.iiiji  o<\i\-[ 

jTli#ieii«ma  acted  well,  but  the  spasms  were  iiicretttog'^itti  fM^H^aoy 
and  vieleuce.  Aftei*  the  second  cbse  the  raedicliR€^iwsis^s4<^p^^Jthcf 
pulse,  one  hundred  and  thii-ty-fiv^;  the  catchilig»  >iti'  1^  hai»ds  4i^« 
stint. -u^Bleven  ^.m.  The  symrptoms  were  now  l)ecom4ug>  ^vrgantiihat 
i^e^  strychnine  treatment  could  not  be  Ic^el*  ^ieid.^  '$t  ^tmaiimdan^ 
that  ^th^i^gh  it  was  producing  its  own  spexiilicefi^ct/  the  pdkta^^s  b^ 
the  disease  were*  in  no  way  relieTed,  nor  w^re-  the  ^hiJc^nio^imi^^ 
all  divntnislied'."     '•'•  •■    ■  .- '■;^""  ••..?   .'.-.j-)!  Hm;-.  -.t.*/ 

' '  That  the  symptoxiis^w^re'  due  in- 'great '  m^^uhfe"t»i%he<disesU^^w«0 
evident  fiiom  the  fabt  that  -  the  |^ro±ysh\s  did  n<^'Oor»es|kNldi^^iimb 
0vaeve|rity  witb^the^dmii^lstrntion  ^'the6tryehAii>e.  "tPh^i^ik^^^mrf 
increased  in  severity  for  fourteen  hours  during  which  no  mediciiw^isaii 
given  ;>  alid  at^th^  time  wh^n')(^6  j^amrxy^ms  Wet%  [most- sevenei^^iiley 
becaiikeimilderdu^^  pei4od0 Whe«  the  diedidftle Wasii^ili^bi^tig^^^VMb^ 
whereas^ 'wl&etii'^M»^hn^i»  fhe^  cause ^  of  >sitidlad^ 'dymptatd^^lie^fitb 
coreeapoi^  iti  ^ic^iAnditevlMity^ithithe  l^^cteJptioh'of'^ieW':^^ 
theipoiaoiL  Duriuj^  the  whde^'liit)^,'  mereOV^r,  theiohYCpsieiiingidilyJol 
tbeitrunk  and  W^liiiibs  wafib^^tiiing  jA'Ogt4i^v^'nidi0ibteiiiH^CM{ 

The  6ti^hniue,Hh€^f^' w^  leift^^aind'tte^'p^ili^ytt  'wla»]agak| 
put  upon^ammite>,.'ef  I  which  fiv^/tt^fid^^^f  the' )^harttuuso^is><^ 
were  gircm  evuei^  i^a^heu]:i3,'andt>a«(the'|iaiti»4ti  the  tblg6a  "f^etHftVffr^ 
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severe,  alimnent  compoeed  of  equial  parts  of  tinot*  aooaite  and  camphor 
Uulmeot  was  directed  to  be  rubbed  into  theni). 

2l9t.  Haa  had  some  pretty  severe  attacks  of  apasin  during  the 
night,! but  Bayv  he  feek  more  comCbrteble;  the  pains  down  the  thighs 
are  very  acute.  The  whole  body  is  still  quite  rigid.  Has  taken  seven 
doses  of  the  tincture,  but  feels  no  effect  from  it.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  continued  in  eight  minim  dos^s;  pulse^  ninety.  In  the  evening  he 
complained  of  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  throat;  otherwise,  during 
the  day,  he  had  been  freer  from  spasms.  Ordered  to  take  only  half- 
doses  (four  minims)  daring  the  night. 

22u<i  Has  had  a  somewhat  better  night,  without  any  severe 
paroxysm;  but  the  body  is  still  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  pain  is  aa 
severe  in  the  thighs;  le£>8  pen^piratiou ;  pulse,  sixty.  Tinot.  aooniti, 
TTV,vi^  2ndi8  horis. 

23rd.  Eemains  much  the  same,  but  his  appeavanoe  la  better;  to 
have  a  turpentine  enema,  and  to  take  Flemiog^s  tincture  of  'aconitef 
l\v  every  two  hours,  as  before. 

24th.  The  pain  in  thighs  continues  so  severe  that  an  enema  con- 
taining TTLx  of  tinct  aconiti  was  ordered,  but  it  did  not  relieve 
him.  In  other  respects  he  is  doing  welL  He  has  lost,  the  active 
spasms,  but  the  chronic  rigidity  is  as  great;  pulse,  sixty;  haa  no  sen-« 
satioofl  of  pricking  in  the  hands,  or  any  unusual  feelings  imitha  body 
generally*  An  ointment  of  one  part  of  ext.  belladonna  and  two  of 
opittm  waa  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  and  this  gave  him 
some  relief. 

FrooL  this  time  the  improvement  was  progressive,  the  countenance 
becoming  more  natural,  and  the  pain  and  anxiety  diminishing.  The 
pulse  remained  steadily  at  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  but  he  had  no 
symptotu  indicative  of  the  large  quantity  of  aconite  he  was  taking. 
On  the  27th  the  medicine  was  given  every  ibur  hours  only;  on  t^ 
28th  he  could  open  the  mouth  a  little;  the  aconite  was  given  eveiy 
six  hours,  and  on  the  29th  three  times  a-day.  He  oontinued  to  take 
the  medicine  to  this  extent  till  the  4th  of  October,  when  it  was  left 
off  altogether.  At  this  time  he  could  feed  himself  and  move  his 
limbs  freely ;  the  pain  had  entirely  left  him ;  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  still  tense;  the  countenance  natural.  A  little  hardness  about 
the  abdomen  remained  &r  some  time  longer,  and  it  waa  not  till  about 
the  10th  that  he  could  open  his  mouth  freely.  He  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  till  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  disohaiiged  in  perfect 
health. 

There  are  some  poinis  oonnected  with  the  treatment  in  this  case 
which  seem  tx>  me  worthy  of  s|)ecial  remark.  The  disease  did  not; 
show  itself  in  a  severe  form.  The  symptoms  set  in  gradually,  and  some 
days  elapsed,  after  the  sUffnesa  in  the  neck  was  first  felt,  before  any 
active  spasm  appeared.  The  severity  of  some  of  the  paroxysma  may 
poaaiUy  be  attributable  to  the  strychnine.  Altogether  the  case  may 
perhaps  be  cegarded  as  a  &vof«rabie  one  from  the  l^inning,  though 
ezperienoe  teaohea  us  that  evea  the*  wild  and  protracted  oaaea  are  too 
finequenily  falaL    It  muat  be  i^membf^red,  also,  that  the  past  year 
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has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  recovery  ftom 
traumatic  tetanus.  Within  ten  weeks  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  attack  now  recorded,  no  lees  than  three  cases  of  recoreiy  wene  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette ;'  one  vmder  the  care  of  lEr. 
Cock  and  Di*.  Wilks  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  cannabis  indica 
was  given ;  one  at  St.  Thomas's  under  Mr.  8imon,  in  whidi  nicotine 
was  largely  used ;  and  one  at  the  London,  which  Mr.  Guttling  treated 
with  ether  inhalation,  and  opium. 

Admitting  that  the  greatest  care  must  in  every  instance  be  taken 
to  guard  against  that  common  and  natural  error  of  attributing  to 
treatment  the  credit  of  a  favourable  termination  which  nature  alone 
might  have  achieved,  and  that  there  are  few  modes  of  practice  whidi 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  followed  by  recovery,  there 
appear  to  me  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  present 
instance  aconite  did  exercise  a  control  over  the  disease.  Before  con- 
sidering this  question,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the  effect 
of  the  strychnine.  In  the  American  journals  there  are  records  of 
several  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  which  had  been  apparently  cured  by 
this  powerful  medicine,  and  I  had  determined  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  test  its  efficacy.  The  dose  in  which  the  strychnine  was  given  was 
sufficient  to  induce  speedily  the  muscular  contractions  characteristic  of 
the  poison.  The  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  hands  and  arms,  which 
are  rarely  present  save  in  the  severest  forms  of  tetanus  were  ibequent^ 
especially  on  the  patient's  awakening  from  the  short  dooses  into  whidi 
he  fell  from  time  to  time.  Possibly,  too,  the  severer  and  nearly  fttal 
paroxysms  which  occurred  at  this  period  might-  be  pai*tly  due  to  the 
strychnine.  But,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  the  efifects  upon  the 
disease,  which  are  stated  in  the  American  cases  to  have  talcen  place 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning,  wete 
not  present.  There  certainly  was  no  remission  of  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms after  those  produced  by  the  medicine  had  passed  off.  On  the 
contrary,  the  disease  ap})eared  to  be  increasing  in  violence,  and  I  there- 
fore gave  up  this  mode  of  treatment  and  resumed  the  use  of  the 
aconite.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Goodfellow,  called  my  attention  to  a  case 
which  he  had  seen,  and  which  is  related  in  the  '  Lancef  for  1846, 
where  the  effects  of  aconite  were  very  marked.  The  patient  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Page  in  the  Carlisle  Infirmary.  The  disease  was 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the 
symptoms,  which  increased  rapidly  after  their  first  appearance,  were 
severe.  On  the  third  day  after  the  stiffiiess  in  the  jaw  had  been 
noticed,  Mr.  Page  began  the  use  of  Fleming^s  tincture  of  aconite, 
and  it  was  continued  for  thirty  days  in  greater  or  less  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  which  for  the  last  fortnight 
were  of  a  very  mild  character,  and  were  only  severe  for  the  first  six 
days  after  the  medicine  was  given.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  on  tSL 
occasions  the  symptoms  were  subdued  after  the  aconite  had  been  fiiirly 
given.  For  example,  on  the  day  on  which  the  tincture  was  first  given 
'^the  tetanic  spasms  were  constant  and  severe;  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  were  rigid  and  unyielding,  and  those  of  the  inferior 
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tremity  were  so  sti^  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  flex  the  limbs. 
At  noon,  a  turpentiae  injection  having  beeu  first  administered,  three 
minims  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  (Fleming's)  were  given,  the  eJSect  of 
which  became  veiy  speedily  manifest,  and  in  half  an  hour  there  was  an 
almost  total  remission  of  the  muscular  spasm.  Three  p.m. — The  pain 
and  spasms  having  again  retuiiaed  with  increased  intensity,  producing 
a  slight  degree  of  opisthotonos^  four  minims  of  the  tincture  were  admi^ 
nistered,  which  produced  the  same  speedy  and  marked  effects  as  the 
former  dose.  Six  p.m. — The  patient  has  been  comparatively  easy  since 
the  last  dose,  but  there  is  now  an  evident  disposition  to  relapsa  Four 
minims  to  be  given  immediately,  and  to  be  repeated  every  hour  until 
some  decided  effect  is  produced,  the  patient,  of  course,  being  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  tha  remedial  measures  may  be  adopted  should 
symptoms  of  poisoning  become  apparent.  Ten  p.jc — Three  doses  have 
been  given — in  all  nineteen  minims  between  twelve  and  eight  o'clock  j 
at  present  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of  the  pain  as  spasms,  which, 
however,  did  not  yield  until  after  the  third  dose  had  been  taken.  The 
system  is  now  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  aconite."  And  so 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  though  at  times  he  was  alarm^ 
iugly  affected  by  the  medicine,  the  severe  tetanic  symptoms  were  con- 
stautly  subdued. 

In  the  present  case,  as  in  that  related  by  Mr.  Page,  the  questions 
may  fairly  be  raised,  whether  the  disease  really  yielded  to  the  aconite, 
or  whether  a  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place  under  any  other 
recognised  plan,  or  even  without  treatment  at  all  ?  Of  course  no  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  the  latter  suggestions;  but  there  are,  I  think, 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  aconite  was  in  this  case  tlie  effi- 
cient agent.  Dr.  Fleming  has  described  accurately  and  minutely  the 
physiological  effects  of  this  poison  on  the  system,  and  his  statements 
have  been  corroborated  by  all  subsequent  observeiu  I  frequently  use 
the  ordinary  tincture  in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  minims  three  times 
a  day,  and  with  this  quantity  the  peculiar  eflects  of  the  aconite  usually 
manifest  themselves  speedily.  Dr.  Fleming  says,  that  after  a  Ave 
minim  dose*  has  been  given  there  is  a  feeling  of  warmth,  fii*st  in  the 
stomach,  then  over  the  body,  with  numbness,  tingling,  and  a  sense  of 
distention  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  There  is  a  sense  of  tingling  also  at 
the  tips  of  the  Angers  j  slight  muscular  weakness,  with  indisposition 
for  exertion,  mental  or  bodily;  weakness  of  pulse;  and  diminished 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration  are  also  observed.  If  a  second  dose 
of  Ave  minims  be  given  two  hours  after,  the  tingling  extends  along  the 
arms,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  impaired ;  the  pulse  becomes 
still  lower  and  less  frequent.  There  is  great  muscular  debility,  with 
giddiness  and  confusion  of  sight,  and  the  person  sinks  into  a  lethargic 
condition,  evinces  great  disinclination  to  be  disturbed,  although  he 
rarely  falls  asleep,  and  complains  much  of  chilliness,  particularly  in  the 
extremities,  which  are  cold  to  the  touch.  On  the  administi^tion  of 
Ave  minims  morey  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  these  symptoms  are 

*  Dr.  Ftomisg^  tincture  Is  more  thsn  twice  as  wtrong  as  that  of  the  London  Phamui- 
oofOBte.    C9e«  Vhaaing  on  Aoooite.    Xondoa,  1843.) 
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gnstly 

h«admche^  fwtigu^  mmI  dii 

aomcitnMi  Uk  i«kj  kHr,  bat 

abd  iieociiii6B  Huily 

and  «tiU  more  ndhMed  » tenpeatezau 

Biyond  this  the  experiiiMB*  b  sitoodMl  triftb 

gjrmpiomt  are  at  timaa  ptDdaoed;  and  Dr. 

griping  aaddianlMBa  a»  «ocaaioiiail]r  pt'cmjit,     in  wmom  mmm,  inoi,'  Jk^ 

Flenrng  haa  notaoed  <&at  gnat  inaBnaihtiitf  to ^e  fafliwau  ol JM  itf 

medy  is  manifcilecL  '■■* 

Kow  these  ia  ona  fiwi  wbioli  mm*  alwi^  be  hantb  m  waamd  im  mimi^: 
nbtering  aaroobe  and  aatiapaaincidio^  as  well  aaiMbs  tdhmr^  fem^\ 
diNL  So  k»g  aa  their  cfibot  on  the  aytem  ia  the  atiuat  of  aaie  winAM 
action,  80  long,  aa  a  general  rale,  will  their  ofdnaij  pfayiiolofiodliv 
fiaence  on  the  system  be  suspended.  I  knov  no  hettar  i 
thia  than  in  the  action  of  optan  on  fdiagednna.  I  faava  lor 
relied  exdnaiTdy  on  thia  rmedj;  and  the  only  gnfe  wfcfch-liJMwi^ 
flcdlowed  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  opium  to  be  givon  htmhtmm 
the  efibot  npon  the  diseeae,  ita  amat,  and  the  retom  of  heaklrf  aetiaM'^ 
Thna,  from  a  aemple  to  forty  grains  of  opium  havei  not  tfpia  ifiiiaa^i 
been  daily  given  to  patienta  unaccustomed  to  ita  uaa,  withoatr^Mn 
manifestation  of  any  one  symptom  characteristio  of  tiwinfltteii^e  of tibai 
medicine  upon  Hie  system.  There  has  beoi  neitkar  dioiirainaaBraiip' 
toipidity  of  the  bowds,  nor  loss  of  appetite,  nor  oontiaotiaB^fifaililfV 
in  short,  excepting  that  the  local  disease  has  been  aahdomiimadrhmJif^S 
aotiixi  rsstored,  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  thai  tfcof>atiei^ 
were  taking  what  under  ordinary  circumstanoea  wooki : ha/^p'^yiu^miii 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  drug.  Sir  Henry  HoUaad  haarMaarUB, 
in  relation  to  the  effect  of  opium  when  given  for  tho  iBlief -«f  aaald'i 
pain  or  spasmodic  action,  that  "  It  would  weem^  howarer  'V^gae  iikm/- 
expression,  that  the  medicine,  expending  all  ita  speei&c  porwir  m^[ai0>f^. 
ing  tiiose  disorders  of  the  nenroua  system,  loses  at  the  tfans  eaH^i  atfievii 
influence  on  the  body.  Even  the  sleep  peculiar  to  <^ikiia  apfMaxniVil 
such  instances  to  be  wanting."  That  thia  is  the  ease  iai  1a|flMaiiadM^t> 
as  in  other  painiul  nanrous  affacttons,  is  too  well  kaiDWBi^ax^fHi^l 
comment;  and  such  instances  are  familiar  tb  all  pnaotilaanaaaK  '^^1*4  ^'^ 
with  other  medicines  perhaps,  aa  in  the  caae  of  oaknelift  parfesMitiiu 
in  which  diseaae,  aa  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Saymoar  Iwfa  pii  ijf#d —it  ■ 
enormous  amountr  of  the  drug  wHl  be  home  witkovt!  iho  ^ayabMat^' 
becoming  affiscted ;  or  in  that  of  iron  ia  eiysipek%  ^dnv^the  tam&iff'^. 
exarta  ita  afanoat  ^leoifk;  influence  only  wheil  given  ia  ijnanfitioa  fta  ' 
greater  than  are  neeeasaiy  to  produce  an  offduHfy  altenMta  aeioniari 
efEbct.  .=   .  *  .    -r , .;-^ 

On  the  oonvictioD,  then,  that  our  limit  to  the  tMe  of 
some  forma  of  diaaaae  ia  net  to  bo  fixed  by  tho 
which  they  muat  for  safety  be  restricted  in  healtiiy  alaiea  o<4ka.bo<y^ «.  ■ 
the  aconite  waaia  thia  caae  given  in  larger  yiBtity  Jailyslfcaa  him  i 
perhapa  ever  faafoie  been  tolsntetL  Ona  draahttof  %Flai^i^fl 
ture,  equal  in  atrangth  to  m^re  tha]t^doahi»tfao.4a«Dtii|i.o£ 
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wiUiant  tlwiiawpiWUtMat^  my-afect  «il  tkt  ii|iifcMii,  ooMipi  ti»  itptik 
lawehiig  of^tiM.pnlw&Mr  13a,  aad  <to:itoKij  ■dwi^nMMW  at  60  iaa 
tiM  aiiBvUi  thtf  |»tMi«!i  wifccizia  puke  bmmg-BsmmlSto  88.  Bo** 
firom  41m  ^am^him  tiie-puke  began  t&  fiiti,  -die  bay  had:  no  €o«TiiktoDt» 
and  tliere  waa  a  {MogvesslTe  dianiHiAioti  of  tbaclunnie  jrigidit7»  la: 
Mr^  Fi^ga'a  omm,  mklms^  tfae«ffBei»  of  ^»  aooBBt^  mpan  4faD  iijatom^ 
were  after  a  time  very  marked,  yet  it  was  seea:  tiMit  veiy  largas* 
qoaiititiaa  wmot  kileiated  i)afar>  tfaajr  wcva  indnaed.  Ttraa^  '*om  ^e 
Idib  Deoand^er,  ^is  patient  took  in  eight  botiim  niaeleen  aiiataia  mix: 
BlaauBg'a  tuKtnra;  <m,  tlie  I6tii,  tinrtgp-two  iiHniwfiii  Hi-faarteen  kouca;}^ 
on  the  I7tl^  twenty-^Te  minima  in  aeren  hoaa ;  aad  tpn  tha^  204k^i 
twenty  laiiiuafi  i&  two  boQiBi  •  ...n 

tit  aeeBu  tome  that  in  these  eaaea  we  moat  adopt  ona  of  twoi:eott?f  ; 
chnionrf— either  that  the  patients^  as  ia  aometimes'  the  eaae  even  itv. 
maay.'wai&.iiai  aosoeptible  of  the  infloenoe  of  aoonitei  ior  that .^thii*^ 
enacjgy.of/tlia  poiaou  waa  held  in  check  by  thediaeaae;  which  phyaio-^^ 
lofpoaUjr.  iaiipliea  generally  that  the  diseaae  was  eontfloUed  by  -the? 
mMiciBei  i  *  It  ia  quite  contrary  to  all  that  ia  known  of  /the  action  oCi 
aaifeiite,  to  aof^poaB  that  the  system  had  in  ao  short  a  thnchecDBaair 
toianunt'  of /the  poiaon,  nor  can  the  notion  be  entertained  that  tbajr 
modyif  e  waainot:  absorbed.  The  potency  of  the  thactiire  employed  n^? 
tho'.paeaaiit  ease  was  nnqnestionabie;  the  tip  of  the  iin^er  moistened r- 
withit  aadapi^ed  to  the  tongoe,  produced  at  onoe  tingling  aad^: 
ntaohneBs^  with  slight  aensation  of  giddineis; 

(To . determine  whether  in  the  present  instance  theie  azisted  aoy.r 
idieayacrasy  whidi  gare  the  lad  immnnity  from  tiie  e£fecta  of  thiai 
agetit,  aaaoe  triak  were  made  on  him  about  three  weeks  after  all  the 
syaiptoma  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.     On  the  28th  of  October,  - 
five^miniflu  of  J^leming's  tincture  wete  given  and  repeated  in  twor 
hoorsj:   Ko  efieot  followed  the  first  does.     Shortly  after  the  aeoond.. 
dose,  he  complained  of  headache  and  pain  ia  the  bowels.     Ho  west  taj  - 
bed  aad  saidhe  ^slt  ohiHy,  but  the  akm  was  found  to'hfirhot  «id  moist.^ 
The  pulse  was  quickened.     Next  monuag,  he  had  a  little. diarrhaB% 
and  aU   the  disorder  disappeared^:   .No  satufwtofy^  oomdnaioD  was/' 
amvad  at^  ftor  aH  theae  iq^aiptanLs  might lMKve.ariaen  £K)»a»ai;<iidfintaL:' 
attaek  of  iAdigastkm.     Cha  tho  ^Oth^  tiier  tinetaae  waargmn  ia  tka: 
same' way.     No  efiact^  was  prod veed^  and  ha  was  not  caneektas  that  ha  ' 
hadtakaa  aay^biag.    -On  Navamiww  Isty  a  trial  was>agaia  stade^  witk< 
diieotions  thst  if  a*  ^flaii  MWare^ihe  seetmddoaev.'a  third  should  be 
given  two  hours  after  it     After  the  third  dose,  the  symptoms  of  * 
acoako  peissning  were  ^Pery  mnkeL    The  fefchead  mm  oald  and 
clammy;  ha  onaapialned  o^graatdiiiiineaB,  though  the  body  under  the 
beddothea  waa  wawaaadrpatMrihgpmftieely;  tiie  pulse  was  quickened 
and  irregidar.    Ti|»  haaj^cba ^aad  paina.in  the  bowek  were  again, 
preaent;  and  he  oomplaiaad  of  tingling  seoaationa  ta  the  anas  and  haad^ 
and- in  oHhen  pa|t0ol.tha  bodyuoOaiJtiba  iaUowing  aiommg  he  was  as 
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well  as  uBoal.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  larger  quantities  than  ordinaiy 
were  required  to  produce  the  OBaal  effects;  btrt  those  eflbcts  were 
produced  actively  enough  when  a  certain  quantity  was  taken.  While 
the  tetanus  was  present,  he  took  the  same  doses  every  two  hours  for 
days  together,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  fkr  less  amount  must  have 
proved  £ittal  had  the  disease  not  been  present.  Still,  the  slowness  with 
which  the  aconite  acted  will  explain  why  so  much  more  was  borne  in 
this  case  than  in  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Page. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  should  stress  be  laid  on  the  £ufc 
of  such  large  quantities  of  aconite  being  tolerated,  when,  as  is  so  well 
known,  opium  and  other  narcotics  are  taken  in  enormous  quantities 
without  effect  in  this  disease  ?  Bat  have  we  not  really  beeao  seeking 
from  opium  results  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  effect  t  AH  the  fore- 
going i^emarks  apply  undoubtedly  to  opium  and  other  nazcoticsL  In 
most  cases  they  will  be  borne  to  an  extraordinary  extent  before  th«r 
effects  ara  manifested.  But  experience  has  proved  what  our  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  opium  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  btit  little 
effect  is  produced  by  it  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  disease.  If 
the  opium  relieve  pain  and  induce  sleep,  it  tends  to  prolong  life  by 
taking  away  some  secondary  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  therefore  in 
chronic  cases  has  no  doubt  often  saved  the  patient  by  helping  to  sustain 
the  system  until  the  disease  has  worn  itself  out.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  has  directly 
arrested  the  muscular  spasm.  The  action  of  opium  and  that  of  aconite 
are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  Opium  is  primarily  a  stimulant, 
and  although  if  applied  directly  to  muscular  tissue  it  paralyses  it,  yet 
its  effect  on  the  muscular  system,  when  acting  through  general  absorp- 
tion, is  principally  the  result  of  coma,  the  exercise  of  the  will  over  the 
muscles  being  more  or  less  romoved.  Not  unfrequently,  and  espedally 
from  morphia,  convulsions  are  present  similar  to  those  of  tetanus.  Its 
iniiuence  is  exerted  on  the  brain  especially,  little,  if  at  aU,  on  the 
spinal  cord.  But  the  primary  and  peculiar  effect  of  aconite,  conium, 
ic,  is  muscular  paralysis,  the  brain  being  only  secondarily  affected, 
the  influence  of  the  poison  being  exerted  mainly  on  the  cord. 

As,  then,  all  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
cord,  an  irritation  giving  rise  to  muscular  spasm,  the  pain  being  merely 
a  consequence  of  it,  we  should  naturally  look  for  relief  to  those  agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  controls  the  reflex  muscular  actions,  not  to  those  which  act  on 
the  brain  or  diminish  sensibility.  In  Mr.  Page's  case,  we  have  distinct 
evidence  that  the  muscular  spasm  was  controlled  by  the  aconite,  and 
inferentially  I  should  a&sume  that  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance. 

In  the  following  case,  my  colleagtie,"  Dr.  Stewart,  employed  conium, 
which  the  investigations  of  £>r.  Christison  have  shown  to  act,  like 
aconite,  primarily  on  the  spinal  cord.  The  form  used  was  the  extract 
prepared  by  Taylor.  Many  of  the  exti'acts  in  common  use  are,  as  is 
well  known,  nearly  inert. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  7th  August,  1658, 
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with  severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  tetanus,  and  with  permanent 
looked  jaw.  The  symptoms  had  set  in  eight  days  before.  On  the  10th, 
he  began  to  take  Taylor's  extract  of  conium,  and  continued  its  use  in 
five  grain  doses  every  two  hours,  and  afterwards  every  hour,  until  the 
26th.  During  this  period,  he  took  no  less  than  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  the  strongest  form  of  extract,  without  any  indication  whatever  of 
the  physiological  effect  of  conium,  but  with  simply  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  This  of  course  was  not  an  instance  of 
the  poison  remaining  unabsorbed  in  the  stomach,  as  has  been  seen  at 
times  with  opium.  I  should  consider  that  here  the  agency  of  the 
conium  was  directed  towards  the  counteraction  of  the  morbid  condition, 
and  that  hence  its  normal  efEbcts  were  not  manifested. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  to  induce  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  full  and  complete  trial  to  aconite  and  other 
medicines  which  have  a  like  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  In  looking 
over  the  records  of  cases  in  which  such  agents  have  been  given,  it 
appears  that  generally  the  ordinary  doses  have  been  administered  at 
long  intervals.  It  has  been  by  some  assumed  that  because  no  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  them  when  so  employed,  that  therefore  no  good 
was  to  bo  expected  from  them  at  all.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  very  pre- 
valent, that  though  cases  of  tetanus  sometimes  recover,  yet  that  the 
remedies  employed  have  little  to  do  with  such  a  result.  Nor  is  thia 
surprising,  considering  the  disappointment  which  has  so  often  followed 
the  more  extended  use  of  medicines  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise 
fkvourably.  The  same  disappointment  will  perhaps  follow  the  future 
employment  of  aconite.  But  in  a  disease  so  terrible  and  so  hopeless 
as  tetanus,  any  encouragement,  however  slight,  will  be  acceptable. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  to  which 
allusion  may  be  made.  It  has  been  generally  taught  that  free  action 
of  the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  powerful  purgatives.  From 
cases  recently  reported,  indeed,  this  course  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
so  generally  the  rule  as  formerly.  My  own  belief  is  that  excepting 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  remove  any  matters  which  may  be  lodging  in 
the  bowels  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  no  benefit  attends  the  practice, 
and  that  often  harm  is  done  by  keeping  up  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  when  our  object  should  be  to  ensure  as  quiescent  a  state  of  the 
whole  system  as  possible.  In  a  case  under  my  care  last  year,  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  very  mild,  although  it  terminated  fatally  after 
nearly  a  month's  duration,  the  bowels  were  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for 
the  first  nine  days,  purgative  medicine  was  then  given,  and  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels  obtained,  but  the  general  symptoms  were  aggra* 
vated,  and  this  was  the  case  whenever  the  purgatives  were  used.  Great 
relief  is  found  from  the  use  of  enemata,  however,  especially  those  with 
turpentine.  In  the  present  case,  the  bowels  were  emptied  by  thia 
means  two  or  three  times  only  during  sixteen  days. 
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Art.  in. 
On  Syphilitic  /nocrJation.  By  Henrv  Leb,  Su/geoa  bo  Kiug'tt  ■ 
College  Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  HotpitBi. 
On  the  lOtli  of  October,  1853, 1  hsd  tlie  liooour  of  rending  before  the 
LoiidoD  Medical  Socitty  a  paper  on  the  mode  of  action  of  morbid 
poisoiiE,  and  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  particular.  I  then  attempbed 
to  demoDstrate  that  tbo  at>aorbent3  were  not  the  means  by  irhich 
poieoii3  were  ordiitaiilj  received  into  the  blood,  and  that  in  those  cues 
whei-e  the  evidence  was  most  conclusive  of  great  excitement  in  die 
absorbent  system,  there  was  comparatively  little  danger  of  the  potwm 
lieing  received,  as  snch,  into  the  general  system.  I  endeavoured  to 
allow  that  the  absorbent  glands  wei-e,  in  fiact,  placed  as  sentinels  in 
different  jiarta  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that  they  had  the  ptfwdr 
of  refusing  aduiitt^mce  to  certain  injurious  agents ;  or  of  retaining  then, 
until  those  agenta  had  nndei^one  a  change,  such  as  would  render  them 
comparatively  innocent  wlieu  admitted  into  the  general  circulation. 
These  priuciplea  were  iUusti-atcd  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
morbid  actions  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  vims.  The 
primary  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  I  then  ventiii'ed  to  divide  into  ibor 
principal  varieties — namely ;  1  at,  those  in  which  the  application  of  the 
poison, or  of  aome  irritant  a])plied  either  with  the  poison,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, produced  mortification  of  the  infected  part ;  2ndly,  thosein  which 
the  con  tact  of  syphilitic  matterproduced  true  iilceration — thatia.anectioh 
in  which  the  absorbents  played  a  pai-t  and  took  np  portions  of  the 
infected  tissue  impregnated  with  syphilitic  matter;  3rdly,  tbo^  Ju 
which  a  free  suppuration  was  produced,  and  in  which  the  secretion  from 
the  sores  conaisted  principally  throughout  their  course  of  wfill-fonned 
pUB  globules;  and  4thly,  those  in  which  the  morbid  action  hiduced 
consisted  of  a  specific  adhesive  inflammation.  From  tables  which  I 
read  before  the  Society,  it  appeared  that  the  Erst  form  of  disease 'Vu 
not  necessarily  accomjianied  by  either  swelling  or  inflammation'  of  the 
abaorbimtji;  nor  was  it  followed  by  any  constitution^  symptoms:  thit 
the  second  was  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  violent  inflammEdion  6f  the 
.absorbent  but    was   not   followed  by  secondary  ,  ilytiibtoms : 

that  the  was  not,  ordinarily  accompanied  by  sweying  Or  nrflwa- 

.  mat!  glands,  and  was  not  followed  by  secbndary  iiyi''P**'i'I*  ■ 

Ihftt  WAS  accompanied  by  an  indolentatPdllihs  (bit'libt  ih- 

iUm  the  glai)d^  and  wa^  es  a,  rule,  followed  by  SMn^e  fbrin  bf 

oous  i^eaae,  unless  this  was  prevented  hy  itieiicnrikl  tre^tblMt. 

Soon  after  tlie  period  to  wluch  1  liave  referred,  I  biA  i<eaSoh.io 
believe  th^  tteae  tUffcrent  forms  of  disease  were  ^ot  all  eqiidl]y  coih- 
.nuuucable  in  the  same  way.  It  appeared  to  me  that  fli^  adb^ve 
form  of  inflammation  was  not  capahlt?  of  being  communidtt^l>yiiiMi- 
lation  as  readily  as  the  suppurative  form.  More  than  one  tjii^ab  bffered 
itielf  for  publicly  discussing  iliis  puint,  and  I  was  told  in  fi^Kdly  Criti- 
cism that  I  had  not  selected  my  cases  for  inoculattdn  ttghlly — thai,'ia 
ihct,  I  had  inoculated  Aome  ROitS  dhting' their  period  of  repair,  and 
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some  previoiLsly  to  that  period,  and  that  this  had  given  rise  to  the 
differences  I  had  observed.  As  time  advanced,  fresh  opportunities 
presented  themselves  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  1856 
I  published  in  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Be  view '  seveiul  cases  where  inoculation  with  the  lancet  in  the  ordinary 
way  had  failed,  and  yet  when  every  doubt  seemed  to  be  removed  as  to 
the  cases  being  genuine  primary  syphilitic  sores  in  a  period  of  progress. 
The  importance  of  such  observations  could  not  be  doubted  if  the  expe- 
riments had  been  rightly  performed;  for  in  that  case,  what  became  of 
the  inoculation  test  as  the  sole  means  of  distinguishing  primary  syphi- 
litic afiectiona  from  other  diseases  ?  This  test  had  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  as  the  only  one  that 
could  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore; 
and  ajiy  opposition  to  this  universally-received  doctrine,  at  the  time 
1  speak  of,  was  regarded  as  originating  in  some  mistake.  Never- 
theless, those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  inoculations  -  most  fre- 
quently performed  had  their  secret  misgivings  upon  the  subject.  It 
was,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1851  that  Professor  Boeck,  tm veiling 
through  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  became  attracted  by  the  new 
doctrine  of  syphilLzation.  On  his  retiu^n  to  Christiania,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  new  plan  as  soon  as  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  able  to 
obtain  some  inoculable  virus.'*  This  was  not  until  the  month  of 
October,  1852  !  Are  we  to  suppose  that  during  the  first  months 
of  the  year  1852  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  primary  chancre  in 
Christiania;  and  that  the  disease  during  that  time  was  not  communi- 
cated there  by  natural  intercourse  ?  Or  may  we  not  rather  see  the 
lurking  impression  on  the  Professor's  mind,  that  one  fonn  of  syphilitic 
disease  was  much  more  easily  inoculated  than  another?  In  a  town 
where  syphilitic  disease  was  known  to  be  as  rife  as  in  Christiania,  we 
muirt  take  for  granted  that  the  Professor  had  under  his  care  many  cases 
that  he  well  knew  were  genuine  cases  of  primary  syphilitic  disease; 
but  from  what  he*  had  witnessed,  he  instinctively  believed  that  the 
secretion  of  one  particular  kind  of  sore  would  serve  his  purpose  best, 
and  for  this  he  waited. 

.  Although  those  who  practised  inoculation  were  everywhere  asking 
for  good  pus  for  their  ex]>ei*iments,  the  universal  belief  nevertheless 
Qbtwntid  that  all  chancres  during  the  i)eriod  of  progress  were  alike 
iuoculable.  Very  few  at  that  period  seem  to  have  thought  of  asking 
themselves  the  question,  how  are  the  sores  which  do  not  furnish  good 
.pus  communloajted  ]  or,  whether  there  was  any  differtence  in  their 
oaode  of  being  propagated  ?  The  dictum  of  M.  Ricord  was  very  uni- 
versally received,  and  the  characteristic  pustule  produced  by  inocula- 
tion was  as  universally  acknowledged  as  the  test  of  a  true  primary 
syphilitic  sore.  M.  Kicord  had  said  that  the  inoculation,  when  prro- 
perly  performed,  never  failed,  and  that  the  results  wete  regular, 
characteristic,  and  uniform.^  As  usually  happens  after  a  theory  has 
been  too  hastily  received^  a  period  of  undue  reaction  bow  threatens  to 
set  in.      From  the  hasty  generalisation,  that  all  primary  syphilitic 

•  TniU  Fratiqu^  pp.  94>  186. 
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sores  are  equally  iuoculaUe  by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  we  now 
that  the  indurated  variety  of  chancre  ia  not  inooulable  at  all,  npon  the 
patient  who  has  it.  In  the  *  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Lyon'  for  tlie  16^ 
of  January  last,  M.  EoUet  asserts,  that  as  secondary  syphilis  is  not 
inoculable  on  the  patient,  so  neither  is  the  prttnary  infecting  sore  i — 

'^  La  sy])hili8  secondaire  n^est  pas  inoculable  an  malade ;  mais  le 
chancre  infectant  ne  Test  pas  davantage."  (p.  S6.) 

'^  Inoculez  la  syphilis  ii  la  lanoctt«  ....  ni^e  raocident  dit  pri- 
mitif,  le  chancre  infectant,  et  vous  n*obtiendrez  pas  davantage  la  pmp- 
tule  d'inoculation.*' 

"  II  n'y  a  qu'une  maladie  v^6rienne  qui  soit  inoculable  par  piqto 
au  malade  lui-m^me,  et  cette  maladie,  c  est  le  chancre  simple,  et  mm 
d6riv6  le  bubon  chancreux.'' 

Here  we  have  one  kind  of  chancre  alone  acknowledged,  as  capable  of 
being  communicated,  by  inoculation  upon  the  patient  himself,  with  the 
point  of  the  lancet ;  a  complete  revolution  in  doctrine  since  the  year 
1856. 

In  the  last  work  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ricord,*  that 
distinguished  Professor  still  clings  to  the  belief,  that  sores  affected  with 
the   specific  adhesive    inflammation  may  be  inoculated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  inoculation  will  produce  the  same  result  as  la 
sores  affected  with  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation.     He  says  :— 
*'  Oe  que  je  viens  de  dire  de  Tinoculation  et  di«  d6veloppem6nti»  da 
chancre,  se  rapporte   presque  aussi  bien  ^  Tune  qu*^  Tautre  de  oes 
vari^t^s."     Farther  on  in  the  work,  however,  M.  Ricord's  fiEuthful  ex- 
positor and  distinguished  pupil,  M.  Alfred  Foumier,  gives  a  table  of 
99  cases  in  which  the  secretion  from  an  indurated  chancre  had  beoi 
inoculated.     The  result  was  negative  in  98  instances,  and  positive  in 
one.     In  this  case,  however,  the  specific  pti§tule  was  produced.     As  no 
explanation  is  given  of  this  apparently  strange  exception,  H  is  not 
impossible  that  this  may  have  been  an  instance  of  a  suppurating  sore 
having  become  originally  inoculated  upon  a  sore  affected  with  specific 
adhesive  inflammation ;  or  of  the  converse,  of  the  base  of  the  sore 
having  taken  the  specific  adhesive  action,  while  the  original  inoculable 
pus  was  still  being  secreted  firom  some  part  of  its  mirface.     This  ex- 
planation has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  probable,  from  the  somewhat 
analogous  results  obtained  by  clinical  observation.      During  parlv  of 
the  years  1855-56,  I  examined  100  oases  of  sores,  in  which  the  Bocre- 
tion  appeared  to  be  well  formed  pus.     These  were  considered  to  be 
local  suppurating  sores,  and  were  treated  accordingly  without  mercury. 
Two  only  of  the  whole  number  returned  to  me  with  seoondary  symp- 
-toms,  as  the  result  of  the  piimary  suppurating  sores.     Now,  in  beth 
these  oases,  upon  making  a  further  minute  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the 
patients  had  subjected  themselves  to  more  than  one  souree  of  contagion 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  primary  disease.     It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  that  one  form  of  chancre  may  have  been  inoculated  upon 
anothear,  and  so  have  masked  the  diagnosis;  and  in  M.  Foamiev's 
case  I  am  ineUned  to  believe  that  this  is  what  actually  did  occur,  be- 

*  Lt^oDt  tur  le  Ouwcn,  p.  8l«   1868. 
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cause  be  does  not  note  that  the  characteristic  pustule  which  was  pro- 
duced differed  from  the  ordinary  pustule  resulting  from  the  inoculation 
of  a  suppui-ating  sora 

Ai-e  we,  then,  to  believe  with  M.  RoUet,  that  the  secretion  of  the 
indurated  syphilitic  sore  cannot  be  iiu)culated  upon  the  patient  affected  1 
Are  we  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  our  opinions,  and  from  be- 
lieving, as  formerly,  tluit  all  primary  chancres  were  equally  inoculable 
by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  now  hold  that  the  indumted  variety  cannot; 
be  inoculated  at  all  upon  a  patient  who  has  once  been  affected  } 

As  in  1856  I  hesitated  not  to  express  my  belief  that  all  primary 
syphilitic  chancres  were  not  alike  inoculable,  and  that  inoculation  was 
therefore  no  proper  test  of  an  ulcer  being  syphilitic;  so  now  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  would  be  error  to  suppose  that  indurated  infecting 
sores — those  afiected  with  specific  adhesive  infiammation — are  not  in- 
oculable at  all  upon  the  patients  themselves.  This  I  would  do  upon 
ihiee  distinct  grounds : 

Ist.  From  the  residt  of  direct  experiment  in  inoculating  the  secre- 
tion in  the  ordinary  way. 

2ndly.  From  clinical  observation. 

3rdly.  From  the  result  obtained  by  inoculation,  when  the  sores 
from  which  the  secretion  is  taken  have  been  subjected  to  certain  kinds 
of  irritation. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1  So  6  a  medical  student  became  diseased 
for  the  first  time.  He  inoculated  himself  on  the  thigh,  and  presented 
himself  to  me  three  or  four  days  afterwards.  The  inoculation  succeeded, 
and  became  a  smallhard  button-shaped  induration,  exactly  resembling  the 
original :  a  small  2)oint  of  whitish  lymph  was  at  first  visible  in  the  in- 
oculation, but  both  sores  subsequently  remained  as  small,  hard,  circular 
indurations,  furnishing  scarcely  any  secretion  from  their  surfekces.  In 
ibis  case  the  student  had,  it  is  believed,  applied  some  caustic  to  the 
sore  before  he  inoculated  himselfl  Here,  then,  we  have  an  unequivocal 
case  of  an  indurated  sore  (subject,  probably,  to  previous  artificial  irri- 
tation) producing,  when  inocidated  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  not 
the  characteristic  pustule,  but  an  indurated  sore  like  itself. 

2.  The  same  point  may  be  demonstrated  by  much  more  numerous 
instances,  although  not  so  conclusively  in  any  one  casei  by  clinical 
observation.  There  is  a  man  now  in  the  Lock  Hospital  with  an  indu- 
nkted  cicatrix  upon  the  upper  pai*t  of  the  thigh  exactly  corresponding 
to  a  similar  indiuratiou  upon  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce.  There 
was  in  this  case  other  causes  of  local  irritation;  but  no  one  upon 
fleeing  the  case  would  doubt  that  one  induration  had  been  communi- 
cated by  inoculation  from  the  other.  Cases  are  not  very  uncommon 
in  which  opposed  surfaces,  of  the  labia,  for  instance^  present  well 
marked  indurated  sores  of  exactly  the  same  size,  shspe^  and  appear- 
ance. There  can  here,  again,  be  no  doubt  that  this  affection  is  com- 
municated from  one  situation  to  the  other  by  inoculation*  But  in  all 
the  cases  which  I  distinctly  remember  there  has  been  some  caose  of 
irritation  superadded  to  that  of  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation^ 

3.  The  most  interesting  proof  of  th^  inoculability  of  the  secretion  of 


^^tio  ih^nratecl  ffOTCi  in  afTbttle^  by  the  tanremoik  of  tiieMUiesiiMe  mio 
the  suppurative  icrflAmiiiatiott  by  the  artifieial  apptioatmii^idf-uvitaiits 
to  the  part.  The  experimetits  illnstrating  this  iiubjeet:  hafi^^^ery 
recently  been  performed.  ^■■■i  ■■*\:\  t.  ■  . 

Having  obsei^ed  that  the  indurated  sore'  was  itiooulahike  nndser  leer- 
tain  states  of  irritation,  a  blister  was  applied  to  some  indaraftad  acmB, 
and  snbseqnently  they  Were  dressed  with  the  ung.  aabima.'  >  By  tiiese 
tneans  I  obtained  a  fVee  secretion  of  pus  from  these  sores,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  secretion,  before  incapable  of  producing  any  ^effect  'opcxi 
the  patients  themselves,  could  now  be  iuoooiated.  The  results  of  Aese 
inoculations  have  been  quite  different  in  their  eoucse  to  liioaa'  which 
follow  ordinary  inoculation  from  suppurating  sorest.  Postulea  have 
sometimes  been  produced,  but  these  have  shortly  dried  up,  •and-tiie 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  punctures  has  soon  declared  itself 
to  be  of  the  adhesive  character. 

Case  1.  Bridget  C j  aged  seventeen  years,  was  senb  tonrchy 

Mr.  Hewett,  of  St.  G^eorge's  Hospital,  in  August  hurt.  She  had  suf- 
fered from  a  thick  yellow  discharge  between  two  and  three'  monthly 
and  two  months  previously  two  small  places  formed  upon  the  ujiper 
|>art  of  the  left  thigh.  On  the  26th  of  August  she  was  admitle^  »tD 
the  Lock  Hospital.  The  places  on  the  thigh  then  presented  ^aU  the 
appearances  of  well-marked  indurated  primary  chancrea  They  i^ere 
'oval  ih  fbrm,  with  their  edges  slightly  raised,  and  these,  togiethiar  with 
the  bases,  presented  the  characteristic  abruptly- termiaatimg  'indura- 
tion. The  surfaces  of  these  sores  were  covered  by  a  seahty  tenaceoos 
'secretion  in  small  quantity.  Upon  making  a  mkroscopicalcatamtiia- 
tion  of  the  discharge  from  the  sores,  no  pus  globules  could  be  d^tooted. 
*rhe  secretion  from  these  sores  was  carefully  inoculated  with  ^h^  pbint 
6f  the  lancet  upon  the  patient's  thigh.  -    •      ' 

•    Aug.  28th. — ^The  inoculation  was  repeated.     There  wtaa  at  this  tinre 
4o  indication  of  the  sores  having  a  tendency  to  heal.  /;  ,    u 

Aug.  31st. — No  result  from  the  inoculations.  i    .,  i 

■    The  two  feores  had  now  been  di'essed  for  two  days  ^itk^dun- 
guentum  sabinss,  and  yielded  an  abundant  seci^tiori,  distniictly  puriknt 
The  sfecretion  from  each  sore  was  inoculated  in  several  points. jpn  two 
'^distinct  places  on  the  thigh.  ■   - ;    -f    -  w. 

6ept.  2tid. — Inoculations  have  produced  an  appearance-  t>f  smidl 
^jhcipient  pustules  in  both*  places.  The  secretkm  f^om^one' of  these 
little  pustules  was  inoculated  on  the  thigh  lower  down. 
' '  Sept.  4th.^—The  inoculations  from  the  inoculations  had  succeeded. 
''  One  of  the  inoculations  of  the  diet  of  August  had  produced  a  amai) 
pustule.  The  others  had  produced  only  vesicles.  The  skin  over  one 
of  these  wftS  broken. 

Sept.  dth.-^^Inoctilations  from  inoculation,  performed  on  the  3nd  of 
September,  have  dried  up. 

The  inoculations  first  in  order^  of  the  3 1st  of  August,  have  entirely 
lost  their  pi^riitorm  character;  They  now  appear  as  cirouiar  patdhes, 
yielding  a'  serOiks  secretion  containing  epithelml  scales.  The-  original 
ehahcrto  were  noin^' in  process  <if'  hei^g.    A  drawing  waa  taken  b]f 


•Dr.  Westmacott,  and  «howa  tbo  original  Aores  in  prooesa  of  repair,  axkl 
the  inoculations  as  they  appeared  upon  the  tenUi  di^y.  . 

Sept.  lltL*^The  inoQulatious  first  in  order  are  desquamation  and 
of  a  light-red  colour. 

The  inoculations  from  the  inoculations  appear  as  small  red  pimples, 
which  ace  graduaUj  feidiiig. 

8ept«  Hth. — The  inoculations  are  losing  their  oolour,  but  still  pre- 
sent dtstinct  oval  patches  of  red  akin,  from  which  epithelial  scales  are 
thrown  off. 

Sept.  17th. — Original  chancres  were  skinned  oyer ;  the  inoculatiosis 
were  fading  and  desquamating. 

Sept.  23rd — Inoculations  from  inoculations  were  still  visible,  and 
appeared  as  shinif^  scales  of  discoloured  epithelium. 

Sept.  25th. — A  few  &int  secondary  spots  appeared  on  the  body. 
The  original  sores  were  quite  healed,  leaving  slight  induration.  The 
corresponding  glands  in  the  groin  were  still  indurated. 

A  secoiKl  drawing  was  made  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  and  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  inoculations  on  ihe  26th  day. 

Oct  4th. — A  third  drawing  was  made  by  Dr.  Westmacott^  showing 
ibe  remains  of  the  original  soi*es,  of  the  inoculations  on  the  3oth  day, 
and  of  the  inoculations  from  the  inoculations. 

The  patient  now  lefl  the  hospital,  but  again  presented  hexself  on 
the  Stb  of  October.  The  cicatrices  of  the  original  sores  were  still  red 
and  rather  tender.  The  inoculations  appeai*ed  as  brown  spots,  the 
oolour  of  which  gradually  faded  into  that  of  the  surrounding  akin. 
Some  small  brown  spots  marked  the  situation  of  the  inoculatioiis  second 
in  order. 

In  performing  these  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  select  sores  wbifh 
arc  not  liable  to  be  inoculated  from  a  different  kind  of  secretion ;  other- 
wisse  we  may  in  faot  be  inoculating  the  product  of  a  suppurating  sore, 
when  we  suppose  that  we  liave  only  an  indurated  sore  to  deal  with. 
This  is  probably  what  happened  in  the  following  case. 

Joseph  B  ■  ■  ',  aged  tweuty-seven,  was  admitted  into  theXiOck  Hos- 
pital on  the  25tiL  of  November  last.  He  then  had  a  simple  chancre  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  prepuce  of  five  weeks'  duratioin.  Below  this  was 
a  well-marked  specific  induration,  which  he  said  had  never  been 
ulcerated.  This  had  existed  four  weeks.  Near  the  frssnum  was  a 
thiiid  sore,  which  had  existed  for  three  weeks,  and  was  surrounded  by 
some  amount  of  induration. 

Dec.  7th. — The  secretion  from  the  induration,  which  had  been 
made  to  suppurate  artificially,  was  inoculated  upon  the  patient's 
thigh. 

Dec.  12th. — A  large  prominent  pustule  with  a  depressed  centre  has 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  inoculation.  The  pustule  was  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  sore  which  was 
left  then  readily  healed. 

In  this  case,  although  it  was  intended  to  have  obtained  the  secretion 
from  the  induration  only  for  the  purpose  of  experiment^  yet  the  result 
being  so  di£jrent  from  that  which  occurred  in  other  cases,  made  it 
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probable  that  the  secretion  from  the  upper  sore  has  run  down  and 
imparted  its  specific  qualities  to  the  abraded  induration ;  a  wper- 
fcsUUion  may  thus  occur,  which  requires  to  be  guarded  against  in  all 
similar  experiments.  The  products  of  a  suppurating  sore  may  thus  be 
inoculated  by  accident  from  the  surface  of  a  specific  induration,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  converse  of  this  may  take 
place — viz.,  the  specific  adhesive  infiammatiou  may  be  communicated 
under  the  mask  of  the  secretion  fix)m  a  suppurating  sore.* 

The  cases  and  observations  which  have  now  been  laid  before  the 
reader  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  although  the  secre- 
tion from  indurated  sores  is  not  iuoculable  (upon  the  patients  having 
those  sores)  with  the  point  of  the  lancet  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
yet  that  it  can  be  so  inoculated,  either  iu  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  in  a  subsequent  stage,  after  the  sores  have  been  subjected  to  arti- 
ficial irritation.  The  result  of  the  inoculation  in  these  two  cases  is 
not  the  same,  and  they  both  difier  widely,  again,  from  the  results 
obtained  by  the  inoculation  of  a  naturally- suppurating  sore.  These 
considerations  support  powerfully  the  idea  that  the  indurated  variety 
of  chancre  differs  essentially  in  its  physical  characters  firom  other  kinds 
of  syphilitic  sores,  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  those  who  de- 
scribed (as  was  so  common  in  the  text-books  upon  syphilis  aome  three 
or  four  years  ago)  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  sore  produced  by  the 
ordinary  pustular  vanety  of  inoculation,  into  the  indurated  duincre^ 
as  of  ordinary  occurrence,  had  never  in  reality  witnessed  what  they 
professed  to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  that  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  present  commu- 
nication may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  a  primary  syphilitic  sore  which  upon  inooukttioa  prodaoes 
the  characteristic  pustule,  is  not  one  which,  if  left  to  itself  wookiy  as  a 
rule,  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  and  therelore  ia  not  <me 
which  requires  mercurial  treatment. 

2.  A  primary  syphilitic  sore  affected  with  specific  adhesive  infiam- 
mation  is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  inoculable  by  the  lancet 
upon  the  patient  himself;  but  that  in  its  early  stage,  or  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  certain  kinda  of  irritation,  it  may  be  so  inooplated; 
And  that  then  it  will  give  rise  to  some  adhesive  form  of  infiammatkML 

*  TUs  ii  probablf  what  oocurred  to  Himter.  He  beUercd  that  be  had  inoculatei  Wm- 
■elf  with  gonorrhceal  matter  only ;  but  he  produced  a  "  thickened  aore»"  which  was  Al- 
lowed by  secondary  symptoma. 
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HALF-YEARLY   REPORT   ON    MICROLOGY. 
By  JouN  W.  Ogle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

AsAistant  Pl^siclAn  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Pathological  Society 

Pakt  I.-^Pht8iolooical  Microlog-t. 

epithelial  system  and  hair. 

On  Uterine  Epithelium. — Dr.  C.  Robin*  has  communicated  a  paper  of  which 
a  part  is  devoted  to  the  alterations  undergone  by  the  epithelium  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  during  gestation.  He  states  that  whilst  the  cylindrical  epithcfinm 
of  the  neck  of  the  utems  retains  its  form  during  pregnancy,  that  of.  the  carity 
of  the  body  undergoes  marked  alteration.  At  a  certain  period  after  fecundation, 
it  exfoliates  ceU  by  cell  or  by  flakes,  and  is  replaced  by  the  polyhedral  paye- 
nient  forni  of  epithelium,  the  cells  being  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen-thousaudths 
of  a  millimetre  in  size,  containing  a  spherical  or  ovoid  granular  nucleus  of 
about  the  size  of  a  red  blood-globule,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  nucleolus.  Many  cells 
arc  void  of  nucleoli,  and  are  uniformly  fiUed  with  yellowish  fatty  granula- 
tions, and  this  condition  of  the  cells  is  found  on  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa. 
After  two  months  and  a  half  of  pregnancy,  other  cells,  much  larger  and  longer, 
are  seen  in  addition.  These  are  delicately  flattened,  from  four  to  nine-thoii- 
saudtJis  of  a  millimetre  long,  always  irregular,  and  probnged  at  the  eitremitios 
or  angles.  They  possess  a  large  ovoid  granular  nucleus,  oertain  slight  scattered 
granulations,  and  increase  in  numbers  towards  the  end  of  gestation. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  nucleus  of  the  large  cells,  wnich  about  the  second 
or  third  mouth  of  gestation  is  often  wanting  in  a  nucleolus,  obtains  one  or  two, 
which  arc  yeUow  and  shming  in  the  centre,  with  a  definite  contour ;  and  the 
Buclei  have  also  become  very  large.  In  the  region  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nock  of  the  uterus,  where  the  deeidua  reflexa  at  the  eighth  montk  is  iiot 
adherent,  cellules  like  those  above  described  are  *  to  be  found,  some  beinff 
regularly  polyliedral,  othen  elon^ted,  and  all  containing  nuoiei  of  an  ovoid 
or  spherical  shape,  which  are  Irom  twelve  to  fifteen-thousandths  of  a  mil- 
limetre long,  and  generally  furnished  with  one  or  two  bright  nucleoli.  Some  of 
the  cellules  maintain  their  prismatic  form,  but  the  adherent  extremity  is  ^ene- 
rallv  rounded  and  sweUed.  At  this  period  of  pregnancy  the  epithelium  of  the 
Pallo})ian  tube  is  cliiefiy  composed  of  nuclear  epithelium,  formea  of  ovoid,  some- 
times spherical  nuclei,  and  united  by  a  small  quantity  of  amorphous  material. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  alterations  undergone  by  the  epithelium 
enclosed  between  tne  placenta  and  the  vascular  part  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  covering  the  uterine  and  reflected  deciduK,  where  brought 
into  contact  by  enlargement  of  the  ovum.  In  these  places  the  epithelium  is 
partly  formed  of  free  nuclei  and  in  part  of  cellules.    Tiie  latter  are  partly  like 

*  Srowxi-S^uard**  Jooraal  de  la  Pbyafadogie,  p.  60.    Jan.  1858. 
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lliose  described,  and  some,  although  half  or  double  as  large  as  others,  yet  main- 
tain the  prismatic  fonn,  and  are  rounded  at  their  extremity.  Others,  again, 
become  poiyhedra],  and  in  almofit  all,  iht  Hocleus  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  cellule,  containing  one  or  two  nucleoli  having  a  brilliant  cenire  and 
dark  contour.  But  in  addition  to  these  cellules  others  arc  found,  iaolated  ot 
forming  laminae,  which  are  of  variable  size  up  to  about  one^housandtli  of  a 
millimetre  or  more.  For  the  roost  part  they  are  elon^ed,  and  geoendly  inr- 
gulariy  truncated,  rarely  being  sharpened,  and  at  times  OYoid  or  fusiform. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  of  the  extremities  are  bifurcated,  and  this  is  especially 
so  at  the  angles  of  the  cells  which  remain  more  or  less  polyhedraL  Some  are 
to  be  seen  with  two  or  three  nuclei,  although  they  gcnemly  possess  but  a 
single  one,  which  is  very  large,  ovoid,  and  having  a  clear  brie^ut  centre  and 
regular  clear  outline.  Each  nucleus  contains  one  or  two  nucTeolL  The  fre^ 
nuclei  of  the  epithelium  are  ver^y  like  those  ordinarily  named  cancerous  or  car- 
cinomatous, and  would  be  so  designated  by  those  not  conversant  with  the  sab' 
|cct.  These  large  defined  cells  are  mostly  filled  with  granular  fat,  situated 
chiefly  around  the  nuclei  or  at  the  ends  of  the  cells,  a  few  remaining  finely 
granular,  pale,  and  transparent.  The  author  concludes  by  drawing  a  strong 
analogy  as  to  structural  form  between  the  above  described  natural  condition, 
and  certain  pathological  states  for  which  they  might  readily  be  mistaken. 

•  Oft  the  Oeniral  Parts  of  the  Hair  in  a  Phytiologieal  and  Pathological  UaU,— 
Dr.  A.  Spiess*  controverts  accepted  views  as  to  the  structure  of  the  hair,  and 
applies  hiR  own  description  thereof  to  the  elucidation  of  diseases  of  this  struc- 
ture. He  takes  exception  to  the  statements  of  Koiliker,  that  the  central  mate- 
lial  of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  a  row  of  cells  containing  a  tenacious  sub- 
stance with  air-hokling  cavities ;  of  Steinlin,f  who  looks  on  it  as  a  projection  of 
the  hair  papillse  into  ttie  hair ;  of  Heichert,^  who  also  considers  it  as  a  projec- 
tion of  the  papillee,  which  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  serves  the  porpose  of  a 
matrix  for  tne  hair  to  be  developed  around  it,  and  afterwards  degenerates  into 
«  species  of  pith,  as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  and  which  ilIso  often  contains  air, 
shhough  this  also  exists  free  between  the  cells.  In  opposition,  Spiess'  states 
that  the  medulla  of  the  hair  is  only  a  canal  in  the  centre  for  the  most  part  con- 
taining air,  in  which  the  remains  of  dried  cells  exist.  He  also  opposes  t^ 
statements  of  Engel  as  to  tlie  method  by  which  hair  after  section  a^ain  grows 
and  recovers  its  point.  In  a  thin  hair  a  certain  quantity  of  nonnshing  fluid  is, 
according  to  him,  secreted  from  the  vessels  of  the  hair  papillae.  This.uonrishcs 
the  root,  and  passes  upwards  between  and  nourishes  the  cells  thron^ioujk  .^ 
hair.  At  the  same  time  the  cells  give  out  the  used  material,  to  be  ag^iii  re- 
absorbed in  the  follide  below  and  above,  to  be  cast  off  as  a  poiirder.  fhis 
fluid,  if  the  hair  is  not  long,  goes  to  form  new  ceils  in  the  rooC  apd;tlijiis,t|je 
hair  grows,  the  cells  dwindSuig  ajui  passing  into  the  cortical  part,  as  incgr /pi;i)- 
^ess  upwards  from  the  root.  In  thick  hair,  however,  as  tlieie  fxiists^iuch^f^i 
'impediment  to  :t^  passage  of  the  refuse  material  from  the  middle  parts  toat 
they  remain  in  the  Centre,  only  the  outermost  parts  being  xu;n^islie4i,it(c 
oantral  cells  shrink,  become  atrophied,  and  disappear  in  part^^or  rcmsin  |i^ 
d^ris,  whilst  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  refuse  maixurial  ibrming  the;  m^au}- 
lary  part,  which  consists  of  celUremains,  gaseSj  and  in.  part  fiMia.. ,  ^^ 
thick  hair  consequently  consists  of  only  a  eortical  substanci^  composed  Qt  jc^oi^- 
pressed  fibre-cells  covered  by  a  pellicle,  having  a  canal  in  the  cenire  contain3,Dig 
nair  and  fluid,  but  no  medullary  substance.  The  four  pathological  cases 
adduced  in  connexion  with  the  above  statements  as  'lo  the  felenients^  ofihair, 
illustrate  morbid  changes  in  various  portions  of  the  hair,  and  in  hair*  of  various 
thickness.  ,"  i 
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KEBTOUS  SYSTEM  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

Om  the  Termination  of  Nerves,  By  Dr.  W.  Krause.* — The  author  made  his 
obseirations  chiefly  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  biill  of  the  eye,  as  affording 
the  best  opportunities,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  epithelium,  its  freedom 
from  pigment,  hair,  glands,  papille,  or  strong  elastic  fiore,  &c.,  and  by  reason 
of  its  aoundant  supply  of  nerves  with  dark  contours.  Having  separated  a 
piece  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  subjacent  tissue  of  the  warm  eye  of  a  recently- 
killed  oalf,  the  nerve  branches  are  seen  forming  a  rich  ples.us  by  subdividing 
anastomoses,  the  single  fibres  of  which  gradually  dimimsh.  In  the  sm^dlest 
branohlets,  formed  of  two  or  three  fibrils,  numerous  bifurcations  of  the  fibrils 
may  be  seen,  which  finally  either   arch  in  order  to  end  immediately,  or 

S reserve  their  course,  anastomosing  with  other  fibrils  or  their  branches, 
lost  of  the  fibrils  bifurcate  at  various  angles  once  more  before  terminating ; 
more  seldom  they  divide  into  three.  Whenever  their  terminations  can  be  seen« 
they  will  be  found  to  end  in  a  peculiar  small,  round,  -or  oval  corpuscle,  w^ith  a 
thicker  and  a  finer  extremity,  called  by  the  author  the  terminal  bulb.  These 
latter  bodies  consist  of  an  investment  of  areolar  tissue  containing  nuclei,  and 
a  soft  cylindrical  mass  of  faintly  glistening  substance,  in  which  the  double- 
contoured  nerves  end,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  embedded  on  axis  fibre — a 
stripe  with  a  slightly  thickened  extremity — the  investment  being  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  fibril,  which  before  the  termination  of 
tiie  latter  is  slightly  elevated.  The  investment  is  beset  with  elongated  and 
oflen  spindle  nuclei  at  the  sides  and  end  of  the  bulb,  and  in  the  mrger  ter- 
minal bulbs  very  fine  blood  capillaries  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  investing 
membrane.  The  ner^e-fibrils  in  the  calf,  before  their  entrance  into  the 
terminal  bulb,  possess  a  breadth  of  from  -^  to  iriry"'  (Paris),  and  set  smaller, 
untQ  they  are  only  from  7^^  to  -^"'  in  sue.  The  axis  fibre  itstSf  measures 
from  -^"^  to  ^^'*'  in  breadth ;  the  final  swelling  of  tlie  fibre  being  about 
^J^'"  broad.  The  dimensions  of  the  entire  final  bulb  are  from  -j^'"  to  jV"  as 
to  length,  and  from  rirj"'  ^-^  tV'"  ^  breadth.  Apart  from  the  siae,  these  oulbs 
hare  a  closer  analogy  to  tlie  Pacoinian  bodies,  excepting  that  they  are  wanting 
iu  the  concentric  lamellEe  which  in  the  latter  surrounds  the  central  substaooe. 
The  form,  however,  of  these  bulbs  is  not  always  regularly  cyliudrieaJ,  but  at 
times  arched  and  pear-shaped,  indented,  &o.  They  are  situated  oartly  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  immediate]?  beneath  the  firm  areolar  layer  oelow  the 
epithelium,  and  partly  more  or  less  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  it,  with 
their  thicker  ends  towards  it.  The  author  thought  he  had  met  with  divisions 
of  the  axis-fibre  and  the  whole  bulb  analogous  to  that  of  the  Paociaian  cor- 
puscle. These  terminal  bulbs  soon  undergo  decomposition,  and  twenty-ibur 
hours  after  death  only  a  fragment  of  the  axis-fibre  remains  visibly  the  whole 
having  become  clouded,  and  at  times  streaked  and  fatty.  Acctio  acid  renders 
the  nuclei  more  distinct,  but  obscures  the  axis-fibre  and  entire  bulb.  Aji 
alkali  makes  the  bulb  pale  and  swollen,  the  axis-fibre  dwindling,  and  veiy  dark 
fine  fat  granules  appearing  in  the  interior.  The  nerve-fibres  are,  however,  in 
this  way  brou^it  out  in  their  course.  In  the  case  of  preparations  which  have 
been  some  days  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  addition  of  an  alkali  renders 
the  whole  bum  very  clear,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  These  terminal  bulbs 
have  different  measurements  in  different  animals,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

In  the  deer  the  bulbs  are  about  ^"^  in  length,  and  from  ^  to  ^V"'  ^^  breadth. 
„      pig  „  3fe"'t0  3^  „        Tiry'^toTV''      „ 

•  H«nle  nod  rfcuflW*d  Z^(9c]irifr,  )^d  r.  Heft  t,  p.  98.    1898. 
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Oocasionally  there  arc  seen  wiudings  of  the  double-contoured  nervie-fibrea 
which  enter  them. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  bodies  existing,  it  was  found  that  in  tile  ease  of 
the  calf,  a  space  about  1  ^"'  in  length  and  V  in  breadth  gave  as  man;  as  ten  of 
tbem ;  and  in  the  deer  and  sheep,  in  the  same  ^ven  space,  a  braiiehlet  with 
three  nerve  Hbrila  was  seen  after  numerous  divisions  to  possess  the  number  ol 
twentjT-three.  In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  common  hen,  small  Paodnian  bodies^ 
as  in  the  tongue  of  some  water  birds,  were  met  with. 

In  man,  nerve-knots  (k/uinel),  consisting  of  numerous  interlaoements  of  one 
or  more  uerve-fibrils,  are  met  with  in  the  conjunctiva,  measuring  about  ^'"  in 
length,  and  ■^"'  in  breadth.  They  are  often  spherical,  and  m  some  cases 
possess  loops  of  Hbrils  on  the  surface.  The  terminal  bulbs,  in  man,  are  rounder 
than  in  animals,  often  almost  spherical.  The  investing  membrane,  with  its 
nuclei,  resembles  those  above  described  as  to  behaviour  with  reagents,  &e. ; 
but  the  entrance  of  nerves  is,  however,  considerably  modified,  ana  veij  often 
the  bulb  is  placed  symmetrically  upon  the  nerve -fibril  as  on  a  stalk.  Or  the 
nerve  forms  a  hook  or  crook -like  bend,  and  the  bulb  is  placed  upon  it  laterally. 
The  fibrils  also  may  bo  twisted  singlv,  or  numerous  convolutions  may  exist 
within  the  investing  membrane  of  tlie  terminal  bulb.  Sometimes  a  fibril 
bifurcates,  and  each  subdivision  then  enters  the  bulb,  and  ends  either  imme- 
diately or  after  making  several  convolutions.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
firm  pale  fibres  about  -g^-^'"  in  diameter  are  seen  to  proceed  oat  of  the  above- 
mentioned  knot  of  nerves  within  the  bulb,  and  to  end  inside  the  bati>  ato 
numerous  twistiugs.  In  these  cases  there  are  more  axis-fibres  insido  the- 
bulb,  reminding  one  of  the  Pacciuian  corpuscles  observed  by  K<^ker*  in  the 
case  of  the  cat.  In  man  the  bulbs  measure  from  ^'"  to  ^-"'  in  length.  Mid 
from  ^"'  to  Jjj'"  in  breadth;  and  the  diameter  of  the  nerve-fibi3  befon 
entering  is  about  -^"^  to  jj^'",  wliibit  after  entrance  it  measures  from  ^^ 

Other  parts  besides  the  conjunctiva  contain  these  terminal  bulbs.  Tims,  m 
man  they  are  found  in  the  mucous  folds  beneath  the  tongue,  tho  soft  g«ms, 
the  fungiform  papillae,  and  under  the  base  of  the  filiform  papiUns,  and  iit  the 
papillffi  of  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gfams 
penis  and  clitoris.  Tbcy  are  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  tongue  and  lips  of  the 
deer,  in  the  glaus  perns  and  clitoris  of  the  pig,  in  the  sublingual  muooiis 
membrane  of  the  cat  and  rat,  in  the  volar  surface  of  the  toes  ot  the  guineft* 
pig.  In  all  these  cases  they  are  placed  more  or  less  inclined  at  aa  angle  to 
the  surface.  In  these  localities  the  bulbs  do  not  enter  into  the  miorosoopioal 
papillae,  excepting  in  the  lijp  and  perhaps  the  soft  gum  of  man^  where  they  hX9 
found  at  the  termination  of  the  papillae.  In  the  mucous  folds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth  of  man  thej  are  very  large,  being  ^"'  long  and  -s^*  broad.  In  thtf 
glans  penis  and  clitoris  of  man  the  investing  membrane  of  these  bodies  is 
very  thick  and  firm,  and  very  deeply  situated  beneath  the  papill»..  I&  the 
gl^s  penis,  &c.,  of  the  pig  they  are  very  abundant,  and  very  smiilar  to  Pao- 
cinian  bodies,  having  been  described  as  such  by  KoUiker  and  Hylaader,  pos- 
sessing a  thick  laminated  investing  membrane,  but  no  special  oapsnle.  T^ 
author  then  gives  the  various  measurementa  of  these  bodies  as  found  in 
different  parts  of  animals,  and  proceeds  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  function  of 
these  bulbs.  He  thinks  they  are  evidently  concerned  in  the  eondnctioii 
{termiitlung)  of  simple  sensibility,  the  investing  membrane  only  serving  for 
protection,  and  the  nuclei  being  probably  connected  with  nourishment.  The 
knot-like  convolutions  and  bifurcations  appear  to  have  tlie  purpose  of  inteB> 
sifyin^  sensation.  He  then  passes  in  review  the  terminal  corpuscles  of  nerres 
in  various  organs  which  may  be  looked  on  as  transitional  steps  one  from  the 
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other,  beginning  with  the  Pacdniaa  cocpaftcle  of  the  mammalia,  advancing 
through  tnose  of  the  bird  to  the  "  terminal  bulbs"  of  mammalia,  and  thence 
through  the  "terminal  bulbs"  of  man  to  the  sensitiYe  corpuaolea  (iaal-JIpdr' 
perehen)  of  man  and  the  monkey. 

The  terminal  bulb  of  the  mammalia  seems  to  show  tiie  simplest  form,  oon^^^ 
sisting  of  a  fine  terminal  axis-fibre  surrounded  by  the  soft  ooiiductin^  substance 
of  the  corpuscle,  and  invested  by  a  nucleated  membrane.  Then  we  nave  in  the 
EEu;cinian  Dodics  of  birds  peculiar  transversely-spiral  fibres  between  the  central 
fibre  and  outer  investment.  In  the  Paccinian  corpuscle  of  mammalia  appear 
numerous  concentric  lamclloi  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a  conducting  appa- 
ratus ;  and  the  '  terminal  bulbs'  of  man  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  further 
development  of  the  simple  structures  existing  in  mammalia.  The  tactile  cor- 
puscles {tast-kdrperchen)  consist  of  a  delicate  areolar  investment  containing 
nuclei  placed  transversely  and  len^hwise,  and  a  quantity  of  soft  granular  con-> 
tents.  In  the  interior,  the  cnterm^  nerve-fibres  divide  into  numerous  tuft- 
like axis  fibres,  which  perhaps  contain  a  semi-fluid  substance,  and  which  are  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  corpuscle.  The  author  quotes  his  father,  as  well  as  H. 
Henle  and  Meissner,  as  supporting  the  above  described  observations. 


OSSEOUS  8TSTE1C. 


On  the  Development  of  Bone-suds f an ce  in  Plasmatic  Filroid  Tissue. — ^Tlie 
subject  is  treated  by  Dr.  C.  Ronget  in  a  paper,*  illustrated  by  plates,  on  the 
corpuscles  of  bone  and  on  the  development  of  secondary  bones.  After  alluding 
to  the  controversy  regarding  the  supposed  method  in  wliich  the  bone-substance 
is  formed  where  no  cartilage  previously  existed,  whether,  for  example,  the  cal- 
careous matter  be  deposited  m  a  continuous  membranous  blastema  of  which 
but  certain  parts  become  ossified,  or  in  an  alveolar  cartilaginous  framework-— 
or  whether,  again,  the  cellules  of  the  blastema  be  transformed  into  osseous 
corj)uscles,  or  whether  the  latter  be  only  cavities  formed  either  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  interstices  of  the  cartilaginous  framework  or  directly  by  ossification — 
the  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  results  of  his  own  examination  of  the 
subject.  He  states  that  in  the  human  embryo  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  if  the 
fibrous  membranes  fthc  periosteum  and  dura  mater)  between  which  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  are  aeveloped,  be  carefully  examined,  a  lamina  partly  osseous 
aud  partly  membranous  may  be  obtained,  wliich  is  continuous  tnroughout  the 
whole  extent  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  perfectly  formed  bone.  The  mem- 
branous zone  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  zone  in  course  of  ossification,  aud, 
like  it,  is  quite  distinct  from  contiguous  fibrous  structures.  In  each  lamina 
already  four  distinct  regions  may  be  recognised.  Of  these,  two  occupy  the 
extreme  limits,  the  one  completely  membranous  and  homo^neous  in  structure, 
tlie  other  completely  osseous.  Oi  the  two  middle  ones,  the  one  contiguous  to 
the  osseous  region  is  itself  in  process  of  ossification,  wlulst  the  other,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  membranous  region,  presents  certain  peculiarities,  and 
this  zone  the  author  designates  the  intermediate  zone  or  region.  Tlie  mem- 
branous zone  is  formed  of  a  fibroid  and  granular  connective  tissue,  traversed 
here  and  there  by  decussating  fibrous  bundles,  and  characterized  by  innume- 
rablo  rounded  or  ovoid  plasmatic  cellules  and  free  nuclei.  In  the  intermediate 
zone  the  same  elements  exist,  but  in  addition  a  network  of  transparent  and 
homogeneous  hyaline  trabeculae,  which  appears  to  repeat  the  disposition  ob«> 
served  by  the  inter-crossinfr  bundles  of  the  membranous  zone,  with  which  it  is 
manifestly  continuous,  but  by  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
elements. 

Towards  the  zone  in  course  of  ossification  the  trabecular  multiply,  become 
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thicker,  and  circamscribe  large  amd  small  apaoes.    At  the  limit  of  tlie  two 
re^ons  the  trabecule  of  the  hvaline  frameirm  are  ooatinuoas  with  trabecule 
quite  analogous  as  to  general  disposition,  but  differing  in  appeaiwace,  being 
less  transparent,  and  occupied   bv  yellowish  granulations   aim  innumcfable 
microscopic  cavities ;  and  a  dccidea  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  trabecule  in  coarse  of  ossification  and  the  hjatine  trabeculie, 
although  both  cavities  belong  to  one  and  the  same  system.    The  w«b-work 
which  IS  undergoing  ossification  intercepts  two  kinds  of  meshes  distinguishaUe 
by  their  peculiar  dimensions.    Of  these,  the  one  form  veritable  areola,  the  other 
small  microscopic  cavities,  both  possessing  trabecular  walls  either  hyaline  or 
in  course  of  ossification,  and  containing  connective  blastema  and  oellwes.    On 
approaching  the  perfectly  ossified  zone  and  the  more  obscure  and  yellowish 
trabeculae,  the  mmute  cavities  in  the  thickness  of  the  trabecule  become  more 
and  more  small,  and  a  hyaline  network,  which  speedily  becomes  ossified,  ex- 
tends in  tlie  areolae,  which  it  closes  or  obliterates.     Where,  also,  the  hyaline 
framework  becomes  involved,  groups  of  cellules,  more  or  less  numerous^  and 
one  or  two  isolated  cellules,  insinuate  themselves  in  the  inter-cellular  connective 
substance.    Thus,  when  the  primitive  membranous  layer  has  undei^tte  perfect 
transformation,  we  have  a  transparent  homogeneous  blastema  gradually  poured 
out  in  the  granular  and  fibrous  connective  substance,  and  in  this  blastema  sub- 
sequently are  deposited  the  elements  of  ossification,  whilst  during  all  these 
changes  \he  plasmatic  cellules  of  the  connective  tissue  remain  intact  within  the 
small  irregular  cavities  of  the  new  osseous  substance.    In  this  way,  in  the 
place  of  a  membranous  blastema,  whose  elements  appear  only  at  the  period  of 
ossification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  pre-existence^  at  the  spot  where 
the  osseous  substance  is  primarily  developed,  of  a  fibrous  or  fibroid  memlMrane, 
which  at  first  occupies  all  the  space  possessed  at  a  later  period  by  osseous  for- 
mation.   True  it  is  that  an  areolar  nyaline  framework  ^gradutdlj  precedes  the 
calcareous  deposit,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  this  frameworic  as 
being  cartilage,  for  it  is  wanting  in  cartilage  cellule,  ana  the  persistence  of  the 

Srismatic  cellules  in  the  midst  of  this  framework  shows  it  to  oe  a  simple  inodi- 
cation,  a  return  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  connective  inter-cclluiar  substance. 
Throughout  the  paper,  reference  is  made  to  the  late  theories  of  KoUiker  and 
Robin,  and  most  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  formation  of  bone,  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Reichert,  Virchow,  Bonders,  &c.,  as  to  the  original  identity 
or  homology  of  the  various  plasmatic  or  connective  tissues  of  cartilage,  bone, 
fibre,  medullary  tissue,  &c. 

THE   BLOOD. 

On  the  Modifications  under ff one  by  Blood-Olobules  of  certain  Animals  injected 
into  the  Circulation  of  other  Animals^  8fc.  By  Brown-S^uard.* — ^This  physi- 
ologist has  observed,  on  examining  by  the  microscope  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
cat,  or  rabbit,  even  a  single  liour  after  injection  therein  of  the  blood  of  the 
bird,  that  none  of  the  oval  large  globules  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  if  examined 
some  days,  or  even  several  hours,  after,  none  whatever  are  to  be  seen  in  any 
organ  of  the  body  wher^  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  had  been  arrested. 
The  blood,  however,  of  such  an  animal,  if  examined  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  injection  of  the  bird's  blood,  will  be  found  to  contain  oval  globules 
in  the  veins  of  all  the  organs.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  capillaries  of 
the  body  are  permeable  by  and  do  not  arrest  these  large  oval  glc^ules. 
But,  even  for  the  space  of  a  month  after  injecting  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
rabbit,  guinea-pig,  &c.,  into  the  circulation  of  the  bird,  some  of  the  circular 
discs  are  to  be  seen  within  it  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  In  the 
case  of  the  cock,  into  whose  veins  dog's  blood  has  been  transfused,  on  the 
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following  day  as  many  round  as  oval  globules  are  to  be  seen ;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  circular  globules  have  become  much  fewer,  and  three  weeks  after 
only  two  or  three  are  to  be  seen  in  proportion  to  a  thousand  of  the  oval  ones. 

Oil  certain  FecuUaritiet  in  Form  and  Size  exhibited  by  the  Red  Globules  Oj 
Blood  in  Embryos.  By  Dr.  C.  llobiu.* — According  to  this  author,  the  red 
globules  in  the  embryo  of  man,  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  to  the  period 
when  the  body  has  attained  the  size  of  twcnty-iive  millimetres  or  more,  possess 
a  diameter  for  the  most  part  of  eleven  thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  their  thick- 
ness being  from  tlirec  to  four  thousandths,  unless  when  rounded  by  contact 
with  water.  In  the  embryo  of  three  millimetres  in  size,  a  few  are  only  eight 
thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  the  most  being  from  eleven  to  thirteen  thou- 
sandths. In  an  embryo  of  twenty-five  millimetres  long,  some  of  the  globules 
were  from  seven  to  eight  thousandths,  and  some  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
thousandths  long  and  three  thousandths  in  thickness.  In  an  embryo  of  nineteen 
millimetres  long,  in  addition  to  red  globules  of  the  above  size,  there  were 
a  number  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousandths  in  size,  with  a  thickness  of  five 
thousandths.  In  embryos  from  three  to  twenty-five  i)r  thirty  millimetres  long, 
most  of  the  globules  are  discoid  and  biconcave,  and  often  thicker  at  one  point 
than  another ;  but  some  are  spherical,  and  some  are  ovoid  but  not  flattened, 
measuring  seven,  eight,  or  ten  thousandths  of  a  millimetre  long  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousandths.  Some  have  a  wallet  shape,  with  a  contraction 
towards  the  centre,  and  at  this  age  the  red  globules  are  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  put  out  of  shape  by  reciprocal  pressure,  or 
when  compressed  in  small  capillaries,  &c. ;  but  they  arc  very  elastic,  speedily 
assuming  tlieir  natural  shape.  The  above  particulars  hold  good  in  all  domestic 
mammalia  and  rats. 

In  very  young  embryos  the  red  globules  chanj^  very  quickly  after  deaths 
from  being  discs,  becoming  in  many  cases  hemispherical  or  spherical,  then 
softening,  becoming  diffluent,  and  running  one  into  the  other;  some  abo 
become  indented  and  plicated  irregularly,  the  circumference  of  the  globule 
becoming  generally  irregular. 

The  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  nuclei  of  embryonic  blood-globules. 
In  almost  but  not  quite  all  embryos,  from  the  time  that  the  globules  arc  first 
found  to  that  when  the  embryo  attains  twenty-five  or  thirty  millimetres  in  size, 
these  globules  contain  nuclei ;  but  about  that  period  nearly  half  of  the  globules 
are  deficient  in  any  nucleus,  and  the  number  of  these  goes  on  increasing.  At 
the  fourth  month  of  intra-uterine  life  occasional  globules  contain  nuclei,  but 
after  this  time  none  are  to  be  seen  containing  them.  The  globules  which 
towards  the  fourth  month  retain  a  nucleus  are  from  one  to  four  millimetres 
longer  than  surrounding  globules.  As  to  the  nucleus  itself,  it  is  spherical,  of 
three  or  four  thonsandtlis  of  a  millimetre  in  size,  greyish,  insoluble  in  water,  as 
also  ill  acetic  acid,  which  contracts  it  slightly,  and  renders  its  edges  clear  and 
its  centre  brighter.  It  is  finely  granular,  ana  without  any  nucleoli,  and  pretty 
often  situated  at  a  point  slightly  removed  from  the  centre.  When  placed  cen- 
trally, the  nucleus  masks  the  central  depression  of  the  discs,  which,  when  the 
nucleus  is  on  one  side,  is  well  seen. 

The  embryonic  blood-globules  which  possess  nuclei  contain,  especially  in  the 
herbivora,  one,  or  rarely  two,  very  smalt  fatty  granulations,  often  disappearing 
after  distension  with  water. 

•  Brown-S4qaardl  JoohmI  de  la  Fliyslolo|(le,  p.  M,    Apil,  1898, 
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Part  II. — ^PATHOLOGiCiJi  Micboloot. 

TTnCOtJSS,  VQILBID  OBOVTRS,   EXCKE9CK1ICE8,  2TC. 

Papillary  Tumour. — H.  Maier,  of  Freibure,*  commanicates  at  some  length 
the  history  and  description  of  a  tumour  of  tnis  nature.  It  was  removed  from 
a  man,  aged  seventy-six,  wlio  for  some  time  had  experienced  loss  of  vision  In 
the  left  eye,  and  eventually  blindness,  along  with  giddiness  and  loss  of  memoiy. 
Death  occurred  in  the  form  of  apoplexv,  owing  to  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  central  part  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  tumour,  which  was  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  covering  tne  sella  turcica  and  neighbouring 
parts.  It  was  lobulated,  of  a  whitish-red  colour  and  moderate  consistence, 
and  apparently  originated,  as  it  were,  by  numerous  filaments,  mainly  from  the 
dura-mater,  crossing  a  part  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  pushing  aside  and  flattening 
one  of  the  optic  ana  olfactory  nerves,  also  compressing  the  pituitary  body  anS 
both  carotid  arteries.  On  section  of  the  tumour  it  was  found  to  be  surrounded 
by  areolar  tissue,  which  passed  deeply  between  the  lobules  composing  it,  and 
to  consist  of  a  network  of  trabeculse,  between  which  occasional  cells  existed. 
The  trabeculse  in  some  places  had  the  characteristics  of  fibriUated,  twisted 
areolar  tbsue,  forming  close  meshes,  whilst  in  other  places  they  were  sharps 
in  contour,  and  obviously  composed  of  partly  simple  spherical  nucleated  ceUs 
and  partly  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  oiteutimes  at  the  extremities  of  such 
trabeculse  isolated  fibre-cells  existed,  as  if  engaged  in  the  formation  of  fibre. 
Sometimes  also  these  fibre-cells  were  more  clearly  seen  to  be  departing  from  a 
greater  branch  or  stem,  as  it  were,  and  forming  small  trabecular  work,  such 
Outgrowth  appearing  like  papillary  growth  proceeding  from  the  general 
iitroma.  These  offshoots  were  often  more  homogeneous,  and  nuclear  forma- 
tion was  on]  V  seen  at  the  edges,  the  fibre  formation  coming  on  later.  Along 
with  the  areolar  mesh-work  other  structures  existed  also,  in  the  form  of  trabe- 
cular scaffolding,  which  consisted  of  pale,  vitreous-like,  transparent,  cylindri- 
form  trabeculae,  of  various  forms  and  thickness,  and  showing  lateral  out- 
growths, ^c.  This  structure  was  but  little  iufluenced  by  the  action  of  water 
added  to  it,  but  acetic  acid  caused  it  to  shrink  and  exhibit  clefts,  and  an  ilkaii 
quickly  destroyed  it.  In  many  of  these  hyaline  trabeculse,  blood-vessels  were 
seen  included  as  if  in  a  sheath,  and  the  new  formation  of  blood-vesseb  could  be 
traced  b^  spindle-shaped  cells,  as  well  in  the  case  of  old  vessels  surrounded  by 
areolar  tissue  as  in  those  surrounded  by  hyaline  structure.  At  one  time,  in  the 
walls  of  the  old  vessels  numerous  nuclear  formations  were  to  be  seen,  from 
whicli  elongated  spindle-shaped  cells  proceeded.  These  new  structures  are  at 
first  solid  m  such  formations,  but  soon  the  cavity  appears,  which  becomes 
filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  and  which  can  be  traced  from  the  old  vessel  to 
the  point  where  a  new  lumen  begins  to  form.  At  another  time  there  exist 
more  homogeneous  partitions,  with  nuclei  and  a  lumen,  as  in  continuation  of 
pre-existing  vessels.  In  the  hyaline  pouches,  as  well  with  as  without  vessels, 
nere  and  there  exist  pale,  round,  or  elongated  cells  embedded,  but  often  also 
spindle  cells,  as  in  young  areolar  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  vessels  of 
small  diameter  or  recent  formation  which  possess  such  hyaline  sheaths,  so  is  it 
presumable  that  these  bvaline  cylinders  become  converted  into  trabeculis  of 
nbrillated  areolar  tissue  ot  the  vessels,  surrounded  by  transparent  sheaths,  vhid^ 
are,  later  on,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  midst  of  the  fibre-bundles  of  areolar  network, 
in  like  way  as  the  trabeculse  formed  of  spindle-cells  are  only  transitional  steps 
to  the  decidedly  fibrillated  areolar-tissue  bundles.  Besides  the  mutusd  inter- 
lacing of  these  trabecular  formations  and  the  new  offshoots,  in  many  places 
these  structures,  as  well  as  the  hysJine  transparent  cylinders,  have  spiral  U>nnSy 
and  give  rise  to  peculiar  formations.     For  instance,  the  offshoots  often  have 
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the  cactus-like  and  often  a  tufted  formation.    By  longer  growth  these  rounded 

?in)jections  become  more  separated  from  their  origin,  and  hang  like  berries  on 
heir  stalk ;  their  stem  is  often  broken,  and  roonaed  structures,  like  bidls,  are 
found  remaining,  which  are  either  quite  solid,  and  consist  of  spindle-shaped 
cells,  or  they  may  be  homogeneous  and  transparent  rounded  bodies,  and  may 
have  a  line  of  separation  between  their  periphery  and  the  centre.  Very  often 
the  original  clear  outline  of  spindle-shaped  cells  is  lost,  and  we  haye  leift  only 
more  or  less  arched  and  connected  markings,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  partly  concentric  laminae,  and  this  is  specially  deceptive  when  s])nerical 
structures  are  accumulated  within,  owing  to  subscauent  nuclear  and  cell 
formation,  which,  along  with  mutual  pressure,  makes  the  laminated  con- 
dition appear  clearer.  Very  often  these  structures  resemble  the  corpora 
amylacea  m  look,  and  often  they  exhibit  fatty  chants  in  their  interior,  which 
also  often  occurs  in  the  pedicles,  owing  to  which  their  rupture  takes  place,  and 
the  bodies  are  isolated.  So  fatty  have  these  structures  become  at  times,  that 
an  appearance  as  of  colloid  is  established.  Often  also  hollow  spaces  are 
formea  in  the  out-shoots  from  the  trabecule,  containing  spindle  or  spherical 
cells,  which  generally  contain  one  or  two,  or  more,  nuclei. 

On  examining  the  dura  mater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  of  the 
tumour,  the  fibrous  network  of  which  it  was  composed  was  found  to  be  in  places 
interrupted  or  separated  by  small  accumulations  of  nuclei  and  young  cells,  and 
here  and  there  collections  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  along  with  the  closely  formed 
fibres.  The  roots  of  the  tumour  were  chiefly  of  trabJeculie,  of  spindle-shaped 
cells,  and  vessels  with  or  without  homo^neoos  sheaths.  After  the  above 
description,  which  follows  a  very  long  clinical  history,  the  author  concludes  by 
comparinf^  the  growth  with  like  ones  described  by  Henle,*  Meckel,f  Volk- 
mann,{  Billroth,  &c.;  and  shows  its  relation  to  villous  cancer  or  cancroid,  noticing 
the  resemblance  between  the  tubular  trabeculse  and  nerve-tubes  or  capillaries. 

Observatiofu  upon  the  Form  of  the  Alveoli  of  certain  fomu  of  Cancer ,  and  the 
ivtposition  of  the  CelU  within.  By  Dr.  E.  Wagner,  of  Leipzig.  J— The  author 
allowing  that  in  most  cases  of  cancer  the  alveoli,  when  they  exist,  possess  a 
roundish  form,  and  that  the  contained  cells  observe  no  special  disoosition,  points 
out  that  in  many  cases  of  undoubted  cancer  the  arrangement  of  the  alveoli  is 
that  of  a  gland  or  pouch-like  in  character,  with  numerous  modifications,  and 
that  the  cells  are  disposed  in  an  epithelium-like  manner,  the  increase  of  the 
cells  probably  proceeding  from  the  peripheric  cell-layers  for  the  most  part. 

lie  goes  on  to  point  out  some  species  of  tumours  described  by  authors,  in 
which  a  similar  form  of  alveoli  and  a  similar  disposition  of  contained  cells  has 
been  noticed,  as  by  Reiuhardt,  Billroth,  Forster,  Rokitansky,  Robin,  &c. ;  and 
then  he  gives  in  detail,  and  at  length,  7  out  of  40  cases  of  cancer  examined, 
being  chiefly  though  not  entirely  affections  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  &c.,  in 
which  the  morbid  deposit  consisted  of  gland  or  pouch-like  closed  spaces, 
limited  by  a  distinct  membrane,  and  filled  more  or  less  with  cells,  together  with 
a  very  slight  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  The  cells  located  at  the  peri- 
phery were  always  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  observed  a  regular  epithelium-like 
arrangement,  and  were  apparently  quite  unconnected  with  the  areolar-tissue  cor- 
puscles of  the  adjoining  stroma,  in  the  centre  were  cells  more  or  less  of  a 
polygonal  or  round  shape,  without  any  order,  sometimes  only  a  nucleus  being 
in  the  centre.  The  author  supposes  that  this  form  of  caneer  may  exist  in  all 
organs.  He  looks  upon  the  growths  of  these  new  formations  as  analotrous 
to  that  of  many  glandular  tumours.    There  is  also  a  resemblance  to  villons 
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cancer,  but  in  tlie  latter  case  the  stroma  is  central  and  the  cells  outside, 
whilst  in  these  tumours  it  is  peripheric,  the  cells  being  situated  with  inclose^ 
cavities.  As  to  the  exact  point  of  origin  of  the  pouch-like  iJveoli  of  this 
form  of  growth,  the  author  appears  to  be  by  no  means  certain.  He  here 
alludes  to  the  observations  made  by  Forster  on  the  origin  of  gland-like  cavi- 
ties out  of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  and  those  by  Virchow  on  the  oriein  of 
pearly  tumours  from  the  same  source.  He  seems  to  think  it  most  probable 
that  these  alveolar  structures  may  arise  from  areolar-tissue  corpuscles.  The 
changes  observed  by  him  in  the  contents  of  these  alveoli  were  into  a  fatty  and 
a  mucus-like  material. 

Cysto-carcinomaious  Growths. — Dr.  J.  Woodward*  read  before  the  Biological 
Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  history  of 
three  such  cases.  In  the  first,  the  growth  was  removed  from  a  health v  girl, 
a^ed  sixteen,  from  between  the  right  scapula  and  the  spinal  column,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  fibrous  sac  filled  with  clear  straw-coloured  fluid.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  cyst  a  soft  pultaceous  mass  was  attached  to  the  inner  surface,  and  also 
implicated  the  neighbouring  muscles  through  the  wall.  The  cyst-wall,  which 
presented  an  areolar  arrangement  on  its  inner  surface,  consisted  chiefly  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  along  with  some  yellow  elastic  tissue,  embryonic  elements  being 
very  abundant.  The  contained  liquid  coagulated  on  being  left  to  stand,  and 
after  removal  of  the  clot  the  remainder  coa^ated  also  under  heat  and  nitric 
acid.  No  microscopical  forms  existed  in  tne  fluid.  The  soft  pultaceous  mass 
consisted  of  granules  and  nuclei  embedded  in  a  transparent  matrix,  the  nuclei 
being  chiefly  oval  or  elliptical,  with  granular  and  fat  contents.  Some  were 
angular,  elongated,  or  irre^ar,  the  wsdl  of  the  nucleus  having  sometimes  a 
double  contour,  and  not  bemg  affected  by  acetic  acid.  The  patient  seemed  to 
have  died  of  so-called  secondary  deposits  very  shortly  after  the  operation. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  seventy-six ;  the  tumour  was  re- 
moved from  the  axilla,  and  consisted  of  a  very  large  sac  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining one  pint  and  a-half  of  pink,  grumous,  and  bloody  fluid.  Soft  pulta- 
ceous masses  adhered  everywhere  to  the  inner  surface,  and  at  certain  parts  ihr 
filtrated  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  cjrst  wall  and  the  pultaceous  mass 
showed  the  same  microscopical  elements  as  in  the  former  case,  out  the  grumous 
contained  fluid  in  this  case  also  contained  nucleL  Three  months  uter  the 
operation  there  was  a  return  of  several  small  tumours  in  the  cicatrix,  which 
ran  rapidly  through  the  course  of  encephaloid  cancer.  These  secondary 
^owths  did  not  present  the  characters  of  the  original  one,  but  were  found  to 
be  composed  of  large  nucleated  cells  of  diverse  shapes,  like  those  found  in 
ordinarv  medullary  cancer. 

In  the  third  case,  that  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  the  growth  was  on  the  back 
of  the  left  thigh,  and  had  been  once  l^fore  removed.  The  cyst  was  like  the 
preceding  one,  but  was  quite  ^/^rf  with  a  soft,  pultaceous,  brain-like  mass,  in- 
nltrating  the  wall  and  surrounding  parts.  This  mass  was  composed  of  cells 
as  in  the  two  former  cases,  but  contained  also  a  few  cells  containing  similar 
nuclei,  and  having  the  character  of  those  usually  found  in  ordinary  cancer. 
The  tumour  returned  in  a  medullary  form,  and  caused  death. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  fluid  as  the  blastema  of  cancer,  giving  orinn  to 
the  pultaceous  mass,  and  considers  these  cases  to  be  instances  of  severfd  con- 
ditions of  one  form  of  growth  which  differs  from  cancer  in  having  a  distinct 
sac  limiting  to  a  certain  extent  the  pnmarr  exudation  of  the  blastema,  also  in 
the  unusual  quantity  of  blastema,  and  in  the  slow  development  of  nuclei  from 
the  blastema  and  of  cells  from  the  nuclei.  He  points  out  the  resemblance 
between  this  supposed  fluid  blastema  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Uquor  sanguinis 
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and  plastic  inflammatory  exudations  on  the  other,  in  the  fact  that  fibrin  as  well 
as  albumen  was  contained,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Rx)kitansky  that  cancer 
diathesis  is  essentially  an  albuminosis,  and  in  support  of  that  of  Wedl,  that 
the  fundamental  character  of  cancer  is  that  of  an  aborted  and  degenerating  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue. 


NERTOUS  SYSTEM. 

Ulceraied  Neuroma  in  the  Palm  of  the  Handy  of  ihe  size  of  the  Fist, — This 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  R.  Volkmann,*  and  was  one  in  which  the  main  branch 
of  the  median  nerve  was  affected  also.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age,  had  for  a  year  suffered  from  weakness  in  the  left  arm,  and  pain  in  the 
left  fore-finger,  which  finally  became  most  acute,  lasting  for  several  hours. 
The  course  of  the  growth  was  as  follows.  The  muscles  of  the  hand,  and 
especially  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  became  greatly  wasted,  an  anaesthesia  of 
the  second  and  third  fingers  came  on,  as  well  as  of  the  forefino;er  and  thumb 
in  part.  In  other  respects  the  girl  was  up  to  this  time  in  good  health.  After- 
wards a  small  hard  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pea  appeared  at  the  fold  separating- 
the  root  of  the  forefinger  from  the  palm,  and  quickly  extended  into  the  palm, 
becoming  larger  and  softer,  and  at  the  last  fluctuating.  The  pain  became  less 
acute,  more  limited  to  the  growth,  and  paroxysmal.  Eventually  the  growth 
extended  from  the  base  of  the  forefinger  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  surface 
being  blue,  polished  and  tense,  and  the  veins  covering  it  of  a  purple-red  hue. 

Tlic  median  nerve  along  its  entire  course,  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder, 
was  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  specially  so  at  one  place  in  the  wrist  where  a 
small  swelling  was  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve.  As  to  diagnosis,  notwith- 
standing the  external  resemblance  to  soft  cancer,  the  want  of  a  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  and  of  any  glandular  affection,  were  facts  militating 
against  the  supposition.  The  tumour  was  punctured,  and  a  yellowish  slimy 
fluid  came  out,  along  with  a  yellow  gelatinous,  softish,  solid  matter,  showing 
beneath  the  microscope  pale  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  large  dark  elongated 
nuclei  almost  filling  up  the  cells.  After  puncture  the  tumour  increased,  the 
surface  becoming  of  a  dark  reddish-black  colour  and  ichorous,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  swelling  of  the  nerve  becominc  enlarged  and  veiy  painful.  Haemor- 
rhage came  on,  and  led  to  extirpation  of  the  growth,  which  at  that  time  ex- 
tended from  the  roots  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  to  the  wrist,  growing 
round  the  metacarpus  of  the  thumb,  and  appearing  at  the  back  of  the  hand. 
The  portion  of  the  growth  which  had  been  exposed  by  ulceration  was  partly  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  owing  to  extravasation,  and  was  semi-transparent,  and  con- 
sisted  partly  of  soft  irregular  masses  of  a  yellowish-red  colour.  There  was 
no  trace  of  nieduUary  juice,  but  a  slightly  fibrous  texture  appeared  after 
maceration. 

The  remainder  of  the  gTOwth  consisted  of  a  yellowish,  and  in  places  rose- 
tinted,  mass.  The  median  nerve  was  found  in  close  connexion  with  the 
growth,  and  was  at  this  point  thickened  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  nine 
millimetres,  being  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  at  the  edges  very  transparent ^ 
At  the  wrist  there  was  a  swelling  upon  the  nerve  of  ^'  in  length,  and  slightly' 
spindle-shaped.  At  this  swelling,  owing  to  a  division  of  the  thin  connective*, 
tissue-covering  of  the  nerve  during  the  operation,  an  extremely  soft  and  yeU- 
lowish  lumpy  mass  protruded.  Between  this  enlargement  and  the  base  of  the 
tumour  the  nerve  was  of  the  same  size  as  when  it  was  divided  on  resection  oB 
the  growth,  and  the  investing  membrane  then  was  spread  out  in  bands,  en«- 
yeloping  the  base  of  the  growth  as  an  imperfect  capsule.  The  investment  of 
the  nerve  in  front  of  the  tumour  was  divided  lengthways,  and  was  found  to  b^ 
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filled  with  a  yellowish-red  gelatinous  mass,  which  passed  into  the  substance  of 
the  large  tumour ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  nerve  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  growth  as  threads  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  three  branches  of  a 
rather  firmer  character  being  traceable  over  the  expansion  covering  the  nowtL 
No  trace  was  found  of  that  branch  which  ordinarily  supplies  the  a^oining 
sides  of  the  thumb  and  first  finder.  The  spindle-shaped  swelling,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  formed  the  starting  place  ot  the  disease,  was  full  of  a  gela- 
tinous mass  which,  when  washed,  had  in  many  places  a  fibrous  appearance, 
with  a  tendency  to  splitting  up  into  bundles  {carcinoma fasciculaium).  In  the 
soft  parts  the  texture  was  sort  and  homogeneous.  On  microscopioal  exami- 
nation, the  mass  was  found  to  show  multitudes  of  darkly-contoured  round  or 
oval  nuclei,  with  granular  contents,  and  one  or  more  clear  nucleoli ;  whilst  ii 
some  places  the  nuclei  were  rod-shaped.  The  round  ones  were  ra^er  larger 
than  blood-globules,  and  the  rod-shaped  ones  were  from  0*0040'^'  to  0*009F' 
long. 

Where  the  growth  was  more  rapid  the  round  ones  predominated,  and  ia 
some  places  fatty  changes  were  observed ;  whilst  the  rod-shaped  nuclei  were 
more  abundant  where  the  growth  was  covered  by  an  investmg  neurilemma 
and  were  found  to  be  nuclei  to  very  pale  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  entire 
growth  was  well  supplied  by  capillaries,  and  in  the  intmor,  at  one  plaoe,  a 
cavity  was  found  filled  with  slimy  fiuid,  but  without  distinct  walla  or  epithe- 
lium. As  to  the  three  branches  of  the  median  nerve  stretched  over  the 
tumour,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  degeneration,  only 
showing  longitudinally-striped  bands  with  numerous  oval  nuclei;  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  being  for  the  most  part  very  fibrillated.  In  addition, 
in  the  main  branch  of  the  median  nerve  where  it  passed  into  the  large  tumour, 
and  in  the  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  several  very  soft  thin  transparent 
filaments  were  seen,  showing  under  the  microsoope  an  unchanged  areolar  in- 
vestment, striated  longitudinally  and  transversely.  These  filaments  yielded  on 
pressure  a  soft  materia,  consisting  of  round  and  oval  nuclei  and  cells.  As 
the  median  nerve  was  diseased  as  hiffh  up  as  where  section  was  made,  it  was 
impossible  to  saj  to  what  extent  up  the  arm  it  was  affected. 

After  describmg  the  growtli,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  important  question 
of  the  method  of  propagation  of  this  growth.  He  determmes  against  the 
supposition  that  the  areohu*  tissue  investmg  the  nerve  and  passing  between  the 
nervous  bundles  was  the  seat,  inasmuch  as  the  outer  cellular  covering  of  the 
median  nerve  was  not  at  the  same  tame  affected.  He  supposes  Uiat  tlie 
diseased  process  advances  lengthwise  along  the  connective-tissue  tubes,  which 
correspond  to  the  dwindled  nerve-bundles ;  and  that  after  atrophy  and  des* 
truction  these  allow  of  the  confluence  of  the  cell  products.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  that  possibly  the  new  formation  arises  from  the  growth  and  separation  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  primitive  fibre,  as  the  histolc^cal 
elements  of  the  growth,  where  most  recently  formed,  showed  every  tranaition 
to  the  nuclei  arising  in  paralytic  degeneration.  This  latter  idea  received  sup- 
port from  the  fact,  that  the  so-called  fibres  of  Kemak,  of  intestinal  nerves^ 
with  which  the  degenerated  nerve-strands  are  very  comparable,  give  out^  on 
pressure,  a  finely-granulated  contents,  along  with  those  nuclei  which  so  clearly 
«xist  in  the  course  of  these  fibres ;  and  also  from  the  observation  that  in  tfaie 
'diseased  nerve  in  the  present  case,  far  from  the  tumour,  a  similar  granule- 
containing  fluid  with  nuclei  could  be  expressed  from  the  degenerated  nerve. 

No  traces  of  anv  doubly-contoured  nerves  were  visible  m  the  skin  of  the 
fingers ;  and  the  bones,  although  very  atrophied,  were  natural  in  structure. 
The  author  imagines  the  disease  to  have  originated  before  the  full  growtii  of 
the  patient.  Tnree  months  after  the  operation,  the  median  nerve  as  high  as 
the  elbow  was  very  painful  on  pressure. 
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Colloid  C^tt  in  ih^  Third  FentrieU  of  tis  Brain,  wUh  lipoma  qf  the  Choroid 
FUxus.'^Dr.  H.  Walaxann,  of  Vienna,  relates  a  case*  of  the  above  affectioxL 
associated  with  hydrocephalus,  atrophy,  and  softening  of  the  lower  part  w 
the  spinai  cord,  colloid  cyst  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  fatty  state  of  the  heart 
and  kidnevs,  ^.  The  patient  was  a  soldier^  aged  iifty-two,  who  had  lived- 
freely,  ana  who  was  paraplegic  before  death.  In  addition  to  the  dilated  condi« 
tion  of  the  ventricle,  and  wide  separation  of  the  optic  tbalami,  there  was  found 
situated  beneath  the  fornix,  an  oval  cyst  with  thick  walls,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  springing  from  the  central  choroid  plexus,  and  surrounded  by  a  very 
delicaic  transparent  membrane-part  of  the  arachnoid.  It  was  connected  witL 
the  "  commissura  mollis"  also.  The  interior  of  the  cyst  consisted  of  a  gujQr . 
like  tenacious  yellowish-brown  mass,  and  at  its  edges  the  growth  was  trans- 
parent and  of  a  ycllo wish-grey  look.  It  slightly  occupied  the  third  ventricle, 
the  floor  of  which  was  softened  and  thinned.  The  lipoma  before  spoken  of 
was  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  beiof  soft  and  lobulated,  and  of  a  yellowish -white  hue^ 
and  was  attached  to  the  right  choroid  plexus.  On  microscopic  examination^ 
there  was  found  beneath  the  outer  arachnoid  covering  an  investment  of  aredwr 
tissue  half  a  Hue  in  thickness,  and  within  this  was  a  mass  of  colloid  or  glue- 
like material. 

The  tumour  connected  with  the  choroid  plexus  consisted  of  an  areolar-tissue 
investment,  and  a  mass  of  vascular  connective  tissue  containing  a  vast  number 
of  fat-cells  grouped  together  the  vessels,  the  mass  being  contmuous  with  the 
plexus.  The  affected  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  showed  connective  tissue-fibresy 
fat,  and  molecular  material,  along  with  many  delicate  nerve-fibres,  the  nerve* 
cells  being  beset  with  much  fatty  matter. 

The  author  alludes  to  a  ease  by  liokitansky  of  lipoma  of  the  inner  surfaoe 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  epeudyma  of  the  ventricles ;  and  to  one  by  Meckel^ 
of  lipoma  beneath  the  optic  commissure,  of  which  the  preparation  now  exists 
in  the  museum  of  the  Joseph's  Academy  at  Vienna. 

Ossified  Lipoma  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  L.  Benjamin,  of  Hamburgh,t  relates  a 
case  of  this  nature.  The  patient  died  of  diseased  kidney,  but  had  been  panu 
lysed  on  the  right  side,  and  was  the  subieot  of  epilepsy.  The  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  was  lound  to  be  very  hardened,  and  a  tumour  resting  on  the  lighl 
optic  thalamus  and  slightly  touching  the  corpus  striatum  was  found,  chidfty 
occupying  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  tumour  possessed  an  areolar 
investment,  which  was  Urmly  connected  with  a  fattv  layer  beneath  it,  and  below 
this  latter  layer  was  a  hard  mass  forming  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  but  wliiok 
at  one  part  of  the  posterior  surface  was  not  covered  by  the  fattv  layer.  At 
this  part  it  was  seen  to  be  invested  by  a  periosteum-like  second  capsule  of 
areolar  tissue,  similar  to  the  one  first  descrioed,  only  firmer.  The  fatty  layei 
was  penetrated  by  projections  of  connective  tissue  from  the  outer  areolar  layers 
and  was  very  like  to  lipoma,  as  well  in  general  as  in  microscopical  appearanca. 
From  it  passed  into  the  riglit  lateral  ventricle  a  pedunculated  pear-shaped 
mass,  and  there  it  was  found  united  with  the  choroid  plexus.  The  peduncle  of 
this  mass  was  lobulated  and  clustered. 

On  removal  of  this  fatty  covering,  the  periosteum-like  membrane  investinff 
the  mass  of  the  tumour  was  arrived  at.  This  was  bigger  than  a  walnut,  at 
atonv  hardness,  and  consisted  of  one  larger  and  several  smaller  irregularly-formed 
portions  united  by  a  firm  areolar  tissue.  The  small  ones  were  posterior,  im^ 
covered  bv  fat,  and  could  easily  be  cut  with  the  bone-scissors.  On  section,  it 
was  found,  to  be  like  the  spongy  part  of  an  apophysis,  with  very  small  meshes 
filled  with  fat,  no  cartilage  being  discovered,  and  m  the  softer  parts  the  bono- 
atroma  was  much  finer,  and  contained  more  dear  yellow  fat.    The  harder  parts 

•  Tirchow'8  Archiy,  p.  886.    Sept.  1858,  t  Ibid.,  Band  ir.  Hefle  5.  6,  p.  662. 
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contained,  however,  well-markecl  bone-structnre,  the  Hayersian  canals  being  of 
unequal  diameter,  and  concentric  bony  lamellae  being  easily  seen,  especially  in 
the  very  hardest  portions. 

In  the  softer  parts,  Haversian  canals  and  concentric  bony  lamellsEi  were 
wanting,  {dthough  bone  corpuscles  existed.  Where  the  delicate  bone-stroma 
was  covered  with  fat,  areolar  tissue  existed,  in  which  the  origin  of  bouc- 
oorpuscles  out  of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles  by  calcareous  deposit  around  could 
be  traced.  The  author  alludes  to  the  rarity  of  lipoma  of  the  brain,  and 
states  that  only  one  case  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection ;  also  to  the  rarity  of 
even  calcification  of  lipoma  in  man,  although* tolerably  common  in  the  lower 
■nimals. 

He  remarks  upon  the  ossification  of  the  growth  without  any  connexion  with 
the  bony  parietes  of  the  skull,  and  concludes  by  commenting  upon  the  change 
of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles  into  fat-ceUs,  the  formation  of  new  bone  from  areolar 
tissue  in  soft  parts,  spoken  of  by  Virchow,  and  the  investigations  of  H.  Miiller 
concerning  the  calcincation  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ramifying  cells,  which 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  method  oldevelopment  of  normal  none. 


DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Muliilocnlar  Ulcerating  Echinococeus  Tumours  of  the  Idver. — Dr.  Schiess,  of 
St.  Gallen,*  describes  a  tumour  of  this  nature  associated  with  enlars^ed  spleen 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-nine,  who  had  been  tne  suoject 
of  jaundice,  itcliing  of  the  skin,  ascites,  &c.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  lifcr, 
the  right  lobe  of  wliicli  was  atrophied  and  cirrhosed,  existed  a  whitish  knotted 
and  raised  mass,  the  most  prominent  part  of  which  consisted  of  fluctuating 

S rejections  of  the  size  of  an  eg£^,  covered  by  thickened  peritoneum,  and  ren- 
ered  uneven  by  numerous  smsdl  yellowish  transparent  Dodies  of  the  size  of 
hemp  seed.  On  making  a  section  of  this,  a  quantity  of  thin  greenish-yellow  and 
turbid  fluid  gushed  forth  from  large  hollow  cavities  lined  by  a  thick  membrane, 
and  evidently  consisting  of  dilated  bile-ducts.  The  small  elevations  crunched 
under  the  knife,  and  contained  partly  a  thick  fluid  and  partly  a  granular 
material  capable  of  being  turned  out  in  cvlindrical  masses. 

On  complete  division  with  the  scalpel,  oehind  the  cavernous  substance  before 
described,  a  large  mass  was  brought  to  view,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  in 
part  limited  by  the  cavernous  substance  and  in  part  by  peritoneum  merely. 
Inwards  existed  a  thick  areolar-tissue  stroma  in  which  were  insulated  portions 
of  liver  substance,  and  in  which  many  large  and  small  cavities  were  seen,  with 
distinct  lining  membranes,  and  filled  with  a  brawn-like  transparent  substance. 
Still  deeper  a  hard  stroma  existed,  in  which  the  above-named  cavities  were,  but 
the  brawny  masses  became  less  numerous  deeper  down.  Beyond  this  the  stroma 
was  found  of  a  yellowish  colour,  softened,  and  broken  down,  with  here  and 
there  calcareous  spots.  In  the  centre  it  was  so  soft  that  it  might  be  compared 
to  rotten  pumpkin.  On  microscopical  examination  of  a  section  of  the  hmder- 
most  mass  before  described,  a  number  of  small,  partly  isolated,  partly  accumu- 
lated echinococeus  vesicles  with  their  characteristic  laminations  were  brought 
to  view,  the  smallest  showing  a  dark  granular  contents  with  calcareous  cor* 
puscles.  In  one  of  the  larger  ones  the  remains  of  the  animal  were  found  as  an 
oval  body,  surrounded  by  a  structureless  membrane,  closely  beset  by  a  brownish- 
red  granular  pigment.  In  this  the  booklets  so  well  known  were  seen.  As  to 
the  stroma,  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  consisted  of  a  structure  possessed  of 
the  characters  of  normal  areolar  tissue  with  its  anastomosing  cells :  more  in« 
wards,  where  the  breaking  down  began,  a  fatty  and  calcareous  metamorphosis  waft 

•  Yirohow'd  Archlv,  p.  871.    Sept  1858. 
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seen,  commencing  in  the  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  and  surrounding  the  echino- 
cocci  as  centres  of  calcification,  the  transparent  vesicles  thus  contrasting  with 
the  neighbouring  dark  parts. 

The  above  case  is  considered  by  the  author  as  supportive  of  the  vievr  held 
by  Virchow,  that  sterile  ecliinococci  vesicles  may  exist.  He  concludes  by 
allusion  to  the  similar  cases  already  published,  as  by  Virchow,  Xuhl,  Luschka, 
and  Heschl,  &c. 


HALF-YEARLY   REPORT  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE, 
TOXICOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  I^ecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Uygi&nic  Medicine  at  the  Qrosvenor-place  Medical  School. 

I.  Toxicology. 

Anphyxiafrom  Impei'fed  Combustion  of  Oas. — The  case  of  a  gentleman  found 
dead  in  his  bath-room,  and  whose  death  was  attributed  to  inhaling  air  rendered 
impure  by  a  gas  stove  used  to  warm  the  room,  was  communicatea  a  short  time 
since  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.  The  Society  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  which  reported  that  the  fatal  result 
was  adequately  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  aforenamed.  In  support  of 
this  view,  the  committee  relate  an  experiment  in  which  they  exposed  a  cat  to 
the  air  of  a  room  heated  to  90°  Fahr.  by  one  of  the  gas  stoves.  The  cat  was 
placed  in  an  iron  cage  elevated  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  the  room 
being  eight  feet  square  and  ten  high.  The  first  thing  noticed  was  a  **  snapping 
of  the  eyes  "  (qy.  jaws,  but  we  write  as  we  read),  then  a  crying  (as  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  night  from  cats),  this  becoming  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  loud.  In  a  short  time  this  crying  stopped.  The  mouth  moved,  but 
without  any  noise.  She  sneezed  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  rubbed  the  nose 
and  face  with  her  paw ;  afterwards  tried  to  bite  the  iron  grating  of  the  cage. 
There  was  a  flow  of  watery  fluid  from  the  mouth,  but  without  any  frothing. 
The  mouth  was  open  most  of  the  time.  While  lying  down  she  would  try  to 
get  on  her  hind  legs,  and  would  fall  over  immediately.  In  tliirty  minutes 
there  was  a  tremulousness  and  throwing  back  of  the  head.  The  respiration 
became  long  and  stertorous.  Convulsive  movements  came  on  over  the  epi- 
gastrium, wnich  increased  over  the  body  generally,  and  in  forty-eight  minutes 
the  animal  was  dead. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1858. 

[The  symptoms  produced  in  this  experiment  are,  as  we  infer  from  certain 
analogous  experiments  of  our  own,  due  rather  to  exposure  to  the  heated  and 
dry  air  than  to  the  inhalation  of  a  poisonous  vapour  arising  from  imperfect 
combustion  of  gas.  In  our  experiments  we  found  the  same  symptoms  m  cats 
where  the  possioility  of  any  poisonous  inhalation  was  excluded.  The  symptoms 
are,  moreover,  not  those  of  pure  asphyxia,  while  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
our  observations  yielded  lungs  free  from  congestion,  and  a  condition  of  blood  in 
which  the  venous  blood,  from  its  rich  redness,  could  not,  by  mere  examination^ 
be  distinguished  from  the  arterial.] 

Poisoning  with  Scheele^s  Grsen. — Dr.  SchrofiF  has  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  this  substance.  From  these  inquiries  he  draws  the  following 
conclusions : — 1.  Commercial  Scheele's  green  and  chemically  pure  arsenite  ot 
copper  agree  in  their  effects  on  tlie  animal  econom^r,  onlv  the  latter  is  in  pro- 
portion tne  more  poisonous.   2.  The  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances 
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after  death  arc  those  which  arise  from  arsenioos  acid,  while  those  of  copper- 
poisoning  are  absent.  The  passage  of  arsenic  into  the  blood  and  urine  was 
ascertained  in  all  Dr.  Schroff*s  cx{)eriments,  both  with  Scheele's  green  and  with 
pure  arsenite  of  copper.  3.  The  indnenoe  of  the  poison  is  localized  chieilT  in 
the  stomach,  especially  when  that  organ  is  full  and  the  poison  remains  a  Kmg 
time  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  organ.  No  great  effect  was  produced  in 
the  experiments  on  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  very  different 
from  wnat  occurs  in  poisoning  bv  metallic  arsenic.  4.  Compared  with  other 
arsenical  compounds,  arsenite  of  copper  is  not  the  most  poisonous  if  the 
quantity  be  taken  into  account.  A  decigramme  of  Scheele's  green  or  of  the 
pure  arsenite  of  copper  did  not  kill  rabbits,  while  the  same  quantity  of  arsenioos 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  constantly  proved  fatal.  5.  In 
regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poisonous  effects  are  produced,  arsenite 
of  copper  is  allied  to  the  soluble  preparations  of  arsenic.  The  quantity  of  the 
poison  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  tne  rapidity  of  its  operation  and  the  period 
'of  death. — Zeitschrift  der  k.  k.  Gesellsschajl.  derAerztezu  Wien,  Jan.  11th,  1858. 

Magnena  as  an  Antidote  in  Poisoning  by  Cobalt  and  Arsenic. — Prom  a  series 
of  comparative  experiments.  Dr.  Schrcft  lias  also  arrived  at  the  following  oon- 
olusions  relating  to  magnesia  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic : 

1.  Death  followed  the  administration  of  cobalt  to  four  rabbits^  at  periods  of 
from  iifty  to  fifty -six  hours,  in  one  case  in  twenty-six  hours.  In  three  animals 
treated  with  metallic  arsenic,  the  periods  of  death  were  eighteen,  sixty,  and 
fifty  hours.  The  symptoms  arising  from  the  two  metals  and  their  duration  are 
not  very  different,  and  the  occasional  difference  in  the  duration  \&  easily 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  death  occurs  more  rapidly  in  rabbits  wh^ 
diarrhoea  has  set  in.  The  difference  in  the  symptoms  during  life  depends  (Ml 
the  circumstance  whether  the  poisonous  powder  has  adhered  to  the  same  part 
of  the  stomach  or  csecum,  so  as  to  have  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  becoming 
dissolved,  and  producing  a  local  effect,  or  whether  the  whole  powder  has 
become  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  one 
experiment  the  local  phenomena  were  less  extensive  than  intense;  inflammatiois 
ensued,  and  proceeded  to  sloughing,  and  the  symptoms  were  prolonged.  Iiji 
another  experiment  the  local  effects  extended  over  larger,  portions  of  the  alir 
mentary  surface,  and  their  intensity  was  small ;  nevertheless,  death  occurred 
rapidly,  either  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  surface  acted  on  by  the 
poison,  which  was  thus  placed  in  a  more  favourable  condition  for  being 
absorbed,  or  from  the  supervention  of  diarrhoea.  The  amount  of  food  in  the 
stomach  also  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  period  of  appearance  of  the 
svmptoms.  If  the  stomach  were  full,  the  powder  remained  in  contact  with 
tne  same  part  of  the  mucous  membrane;  if  the  stomach  were  empty,  the 
powder  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  quantity  of  poison  does  not  seem  to  exercise,  within  certain  limits^ 
any  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  symptoms.  One  decigramme  of  cobalt 
produced  death  in  fifty  hours  in  a  full-grown  rabbit ;  six  decigrammes  of  the 
same  substance  killed  a  rabbit  four  months  old  in  fifty-six  hours.  Thus  death 
was  produced  in  a  strong  animal  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  dose  which  was  fatal  te 
a  weaker  animal.  In  comparing  similar  quantities  of  arsenious  acid,  cobalt,  and 
metallic  arsenic,  the  latter  were  found  to  act  most  inteuseW,  and  this  marked]/ 
with  arsenious  acid  if  it  were  administered  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  In 
solution,  however,  the  cobalt  surpasses  the  other  two  in  poisonous  properties. 
Ck)balt  and  metallic  arsenic  doubtless  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal  snch 
changes  as  render  them  capable  of  absorption,  as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  uriue  after  tneir  administration ;  but  whether  arsenious  acid  or 
chloride  of  arsenic  be  formed,  Dr.  Schroff  does  not  decide.  These  experiments 
bear  out  Buchheim's  statement,  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  arsenical  pre- 
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parations  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arsenic  which  they  contain ;  bnt 
account  must  be  taken  of  their  power  of  being  dissolved  and  absorbed. 

3.  Magnesia,  in  the  form  of  hjdrated  oxide,  or  calcined,  acts  without 
doubt  as  an  antidote  to  cobalt ;  the  same  obtains  with  arsenious  acid  if  it  be  not 
dissolved  before  being  introduced  into  the  stomach.  But  when  arsenic  i^ 
introduced  in  the  dissolved  state  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  antidotes,  however 
speedily  given,  come  too  late ;  nay,  when  the  poison  and  the  antidote  are  given 
together,  the  antidote  is  of  little  avail.  At  least,  in  all  his  experiments  with 
solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and  with  arsenite  of  potassa.  Dr.  Schroff  found  anti- 
dotes of  no  avail,  provided  that  the  quantity  of  poison  were  large.  In  most  of 
these  cases  death  followed  sooner  than  when  no  antidote  was  used,  while  the 
local  changes  were  less  intense.  When  cobalt  and  metallic  arsenic  are  intro- 
duced into  tlie  stomach  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  magnesia  is  administered^ 
the  magnesia  has  sufficient  time  to  form,  particle  with  particle,  an  insoluble 
compound,  and  thus  to  render  the  poison  innocuous. — Ibid. 

Deteeiion  of  Arsenic  im  a  Body  thai  had  been  Burued.'^L  woman,  forty  yearn 
of  age,  who  had  long  suffered  from  an  insatiable  appetite  and  from  diarrhoea, 
and  who  lived  very  unhappily  with  her  husband,  died  with  symptoms  of 
violent  pain  and  repeated  vomitiogs.  The  husband  having  been  informed  of 
an  impending  judicial  examination  of  the  body  of  his  wife,  set  fire  to  his  house, 
whcreoy  the  blody  was  burned  to  a  shapeless  mass.  The  stomach  and  oesoo 
phagus  were  nevertheless  tolerably  preserved.  In  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
there  were  present  several  white  granules,  which  on  chemical  examination 
yielded  arsenic  by  the  usual  tests.  Arsenic  was  also  obtained  from  the 
<£soi^>bagus,  stomach  (structure  of),  and  duodenum,  as  wedl  as  from  some 
vomLtea  matters  which  were  found  lying  in  the  front  of  the  house  in  which  the 
deceased  woman  had  resided.  Some  reddened  patches  were  present  in  the 
(Bsophagus  and  duodenum,  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  action  of 
the  lire,  as  parts  of  the  same  organs,  which  from  their  position  were  much 
more  exposed  to  the  heat,  were  almost  in  their  natural  state.  The  husband 
ultimately  confessed  both  the  facts  of  poisoning  and  inccDdiarism,  but  died 
before  the  trial  terminated. — Dr.  Scbaffer,  Vjhrsch.f.  ger,  Med.yZx^  1858,  and 
Clarus  in  iSckmidi's  Jahrbucher^  October,  1858. 

Arsenicated  Wall  Papers.  —  Dr.  James  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  is  of 
opinion  that  arsenicated  papers  which  are  perfectly  smooth  and  properly  glazed 
are  probably  harmless,  but  that  it  is  altogetner  different  with  the  tutted  or  Hock 
papers,  and  also  with  flat  papers  which  are  unglazed.  Dr.  Whitehead  ^ves 
the  subjoined  case,  in  which  symptoms  were  attributed  to  arsenical  poisoning : 

"In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  last  year,  I  attended  a  youth  labouring  unoer 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning — viz.,  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  gums  and 
tonsils,  violent  frontal  headache,  great  languor,  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting, 
inappetenee,  diarrhoea,  and  disturbed  aleep. 

"  The  complaint,  nuld  at  its  onset,  gradually  increased  in  severity,  spite  of 
treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  patient  was  removed  tp 
the  country,  where  he  was  speedily  restored  to  healtn.  I  had  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  effluvial  or  other  kind 
of  poisoning,  and  the  supply  of  water  and  state  of  the  drains  were  consequently 
examined ;  but  in  these  no  cause  of  complaint  was  found. 

'*  On  his  return  home,  perfectly  well,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  apartment  j 
but  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  was  worse  than  before.  He  had  spongy  gums, 
diphtheritis,  violent  neuralgia  of  the  forehead  and  face,  great  languor,  occasional 
diarrhoea,  and  emaciation.  Attention  was  next  directed  to  a  cistern  placed 
against  the  wall  outside  his  bed-room,  which  it  was  thought  mjght  possibly 
have  had  a  share  in  producing  the  mischief,  and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to 
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alteration.  This  measure  necessitated  a  change  of  apartment  for  the  space  of 
a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  the  third  time  located,  again  in 
perfect  health,  in  his  own  room.  In  the  space  of  three  to  four  weeks  after  his 
restoration,  the  symptoms  reappeared  in  an  aggravated  degree  of  severity,  and 
this  time  it  was  believed,  as  had  already  been  several  times  suggested,  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  annoyances  would  be  found  in  the  paper  with  which  the  apart- 
ment was  lined.  Such  being  the  conviction,  both  of  myself  and  the  family,  the 
paper  was  replaced,  without  loss  of  time,  by  one  of  a  totally  different  tint,  and 
was  followed  by  results  every  way  satisfactory.  The  youth,  who  has  continued 
to  occupy  this  room  from  that  time  until  now,  remains  perfectly  well,  having 
had  no  relapse  of  symptoms  since  the  removal  of  the  green  paper. 

"  The  apartment  in  question,  formerlrused  for  other  purposes,  was  converted 
into  a  sleeping  room  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  1857.  Its  walls  were  covered 
with  a  ricn  green  tufted  or  flock  paper,  which  was  placed  thereon  about  four 
years  ago ;  and  it  was  remembered  that  the  workman  who  was  engaged  to 
nanff  the  paper  had  made  use  of  the  expression,  during  the  operation,  that  he 
dislucd  working  with  that  sort  of  paper,  as  it  always  made  nira  ill.  Dunne 
the  process  of  papering,  the  floor  of  the  room  was  coated  with  green  dust,  and 
since  that  time,  whenever  the  room  was  cleansed,  the  dust  which  rested  on  the 
furniture  always  imparted  to  the  articles  used  in  the  process  of  cleansing  a 
green  tinge,  showing  that  particles  were  constantly  being  detached  from  the 
Wall.  When  used  for  a  few  days  in  succession  as  a  sitting-room,  as  it  had  been 
formerly,  the  occupants  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  ana  were,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, inducea  to  desert  it  for  a  period. 

"  Having  procured  a  portion  of  the  detached  paper,  I  scraped  off  from  the 
raised  parts  a  Quantity  of  green  powder,  which  was  submitted  to  chemical 
examination.  Thirty  grains  were  sent  to  a  chemist,  with  a  request  that  be 
would  ascertain  whether  the  article  contained  arsenic,  and  if  so,  in  what 
proportion.  The  remainder  was  examined  by  myself.  The  results  were  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  Note  from  the  chemist : — '  I  find  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  con- 
tained in  the  thirty  grains  of  substance  which  you  forwarded  amounts  to  about 
eleven  grains.* 

"  2.  A  quantity  of  the  green  powder  thrown  upon  a  hot  iron  emitted  an  odour 
of  garlic,  characteristic  of  volatilised  arsenic;  mixed  abo  with  a  peculiar 
metallic  flavour. 

**  Four  grains  (all  that  remained  of  the  powder)  were  boiled  in  four  ounces 
of  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  submitted,  after  filtration,  to  the  following 
tests : — 

"  3.  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  threw  down  a  pale  brownish  precipitate. 

"  4.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  gave  no  result. 

"  5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gave  no  result. 

"It  is  highly  probable  that  the  quantity  of  the  green  powder  used  in  making 
the  solution  for  the  last  three  experiments  was  too  small :  and  moreover,  by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  the  solvent  employed  was  not  distilled,  but  spring 
water.    This  would  be  sufficient,  probably,  to  render  the  tests  inoperative. 

**  The  fragment  of  paper  from  which  the  green  powder  was  obtained  measured 
less  than  a  square  loot  in  extent,  and  the  ascertained  superficies  of  wall 
covered  by  the  paper  was  350  square  feet.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  eleveo 
grains  were  held  by  the  portion  experimented  upon,  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  remaining  on  the  wall-paper,  after  four  years'  usage, 
would  amount  to  at  least  3850  grains." 

Although  the  tests  Nos.  4  and  5  gave  no  indication  of  arsenic,  Dr.  Whitehead 
believes  that  arsenious  acid,  and  probably  arseniuret  of  copper,  formed  the  dele- 
terious agents  in  this  paper. — British  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  SSth,  1858. 
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Identification  of  Arsenic  and  Arsenious  Acid. — ^Dr.  Guy  has  introduced  a 
new  method  for  the  production  and  identilicatiou  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid 
and  crusts  of  metallic  arsenic.  By  this  method  the  processes  of  reduction  and 
of  conversion  from  metal  into  arsenious  acid  take  place  in  a  tube  used  only 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  deposit  is  received  on  a  flat  surface  free  from  any 
admixture  of  extraneous  matter,  and  affording  complete  facilities  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  tube  used  by  Dr.  Guy  is  smaller  than  the  smallest-sized 
specimen  tube  in  common  use,  of  larger  bore  than  the  reduction-tube  com- 
monly employed,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  tube  is 
supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  being  dropped  into  a  hole  punched  in  a 
slip  of  copper  foil.  Into  this  short  tube  the  powder  or  mixture  is  dropped. 
The  tube  suspended  in  this  manner  is  held  by  the  left  hand  with  its  sealea  end 
in  the  point  of  the  outer  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  wliile  a  piece  of  clean  micro- 
scopic glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  is  adjusted  with  the 
right  hand.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  glass  is  covered  with  a  circle  of  sparkling 
crystals  or  with  a  distinct  metallic  crust,  either  of  them  in  a  state  most  favour- 
able  for  further  examination.  In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  as  far 
as  the  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  are  concerned,  the  advantage  is  limited  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  the  crystals  can  be  examined  and  identified  under  the 
microscope.  When  dealing  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  this  advan- 
tage is  a  real  one,  for  cases  occur  in  drivmg  a  small  metallic  crust  up  and  down 
the  old  forui  of  reduction-tube,  and  in  identifying  the  coating  of  tne  slips  of 
copper  used  in  Kenish's  process,  where  crystals  which  could  not  be  identified 
by  lens  or  microscope  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  small  reduction-tube,  may  be 
readily  recognised  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  piece  of  microscopic  glass.  But  it 
is  in  testing  for  arsenic  by  the  process  or  reduction,  that  the  advantage  of 
a  flat  surface  for  the  deposit  of  the  metallic  crust  chiefly  displays  itseU,  for 
not  only  does  the  thin  glass  coated  with  arsenic  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
further  process  of  identification  by  the  ft^rmation  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid, 
but  the  metallic  crusts  may  often  oe  recognised  by  distmctive  characters  when 
examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  microscopic  appearances  presented  by  the  thicker  crusts  are  highly 
characteristic.  When  viewed  by  reflected  light,  they  either  present  bun- 
coloured  masses  in  strong  relief  on  a  ground  of  uniform  tint  and  texture,  some 
of  these  masses  being  distinctly  octohedral,  or  the  surface,  though  uneven,  is 
less  irregular,  and  consbts  of  small  bright  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  a  zig- 
zag pattern  on  a  flat  surface  variously  tinted,  from  which  surface  brilliant 
triangular  facettes,  and  distinct  transparent  octohcdra,  project  in  large 
numbers,  mixed  with  Icss-reeular  shaped  spots  of  blue,  brown,  grey,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  octohcdra  in  tne  first  variety  seem  to  consist  of  arsenious  acid 
tinted  on  the  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of,  or  powder  of  metal.  In  the  second 
Tariety  they  evidently  consist  of  arsenious  acid  which  has  escaped  decompo« 
sition.  The  crusts  just  described  are,  it  must  be  understood,  obtained  from 
arsenious  acid  reduced  by  charcoal,  and  they  are  in  every  case  a  mixture  of 
the  metal  with  its  oxide.  The  appearance  of  the  metal  itself  is  quite  different, 
and  such  as  even  a  practised  chemist  would  not  bo  prepared  to  expect.  When 
the  very  same  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal  is  introduced  into  a 
specimen  tube  of  the  same  kind,  and  covered  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  that 
the  vapour  of  the  metal  may  be  deposited  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbomc  acid  gas,  the  resulting  crust  of  pure  unmixed  metallic  arsenic,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  distinct  globules  not  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  tliin  edges  of  the  crust  from  globules  of  mercury,  but  dis* 
tinguished  at  the  thicker  parts  of  the  crust  by  resting  on  a  ground  of  uniform 
colour  and  texture,  sometimes  grey,  sometimes  copper-coloured,  sometimes  of 
.the  two  colours  blended.  The  gloBules  of  arsenic  oehave  in  every  way  as  do 
those  of  mercury.    They  nm  together  into  lar^r  masses,  and  they  underg(> 
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the  same  diange  of  shape  Trhen  submitted  to  pressure.  Hie  otAj  ^iTerence 
between  them  is  in  the  temperatnre  necessary  to  maintain  them  m  a  liquid 
state. 

Dr.  Gnj  states  that  bj  this  means  so  smaU  a  quantity  as  the  tbonsandth 
cf  a  grain  of  metallic  arsenic  may  be  readily  conTerted  into  araemons  acid, 
and  easily  and  completely  identified.-- Beale's  Archives  ofMedUime^  No.  III., 
1858. 

Poisoning  bf  Sulphuric  Acid.  —  An  ingenious  but  somewhact  dntiessed 
artisan,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  wife,  took  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1857,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  about  sixteen  drachms  of  concen- 
trated English  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  exhibition  of  the  effects,  the 
symptoms  were,  sour,  acid,  bitter,  styptic  taste ;  sharp  buniin«^  heat  m  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomadi;  unquenchable  thirst,  hiccup, 
choking,  and  Tiolent  Tomiting.  The  fluid  vomited  was  of  the  colour  of  ink, 
mixed  with  flakes  and  mucous  epithelium,  and  with  red  colorations,  as  from 
arterial  or  yenous  blood.  Pressure  over  the  stomach  produced  much  pain,  and 
there  was  very  painful  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  oianhoea. 
The  urine  was  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  throat  and  chest  there  was  a  duH 
pricking  pain ;  the  voice  was  peculiarly  chan^d,  being  at  first  faint  and  croupy, 
and  afterwards  more  and  more  feeble,  until  perfect  aphonia  occurred,  'tit 
breath  exhaled  was  very  offensive ;  the  respiration  was  embarrassed  and  ster- 
torous, and  during  the  vomiting  there  was  dysDuoea.  The  pulse,  at  first  at 
seventy,  rose  to  ninety,  and  later  to  a  hundrea,  becoming  more  and  more 
feeble,  thread-like,  and  trembling,  and  eventually  imperceptible.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  gradually  decreased ;  the  face,  tongue,  and  breath  became 
cold ;  the  secretion  of  the  skin  cold,  clammy,  free,  and  of  bad  odour ;  from 
time  to  time  there  was  violent  shivering  and  shuddering,  with  extraoniinarr 
restlessness  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  aeoompanied 
by  groans  and  screams.  Ultimately,  this  state  subsided  into  one  of  collapse 
with  general  couvulsion.  Death  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  Septonber,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  the  mind  remaining  entirely  undisturbed. 

At  the  post-mortem  (date  after  death  not  given),  the  following  appearances 
were  found.  There  were  the  bluish-red  deatn-marks  on  the  bacr ;  the  gums, 
the  lips,  the  teeth,  and  cheeks,  were  covered  with  a  brown  sanguineous 
moisture;  the  abdomen  contracted.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
thickened,  the  brain-substance  infiltrated  with  dark  blood ;  in  the  cavity  of  the 
brain  was  more  than  an  ounce  of  serum,  and  a  portion  of  the  n^t  hemisphere 
was  changed  into  a  soft  mass  divided  into  cavitifes  by  serous  fluid.  On  the 
surface  of  the  wind-pipe  and  cesophagus  was  a  black  slimy  fluid ;  both  lungs 
were  inflated  and  cedematous.  The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce  of  serum. 
Tlie  heart  was  contracted ;  its  ventricles  and  the  larger  vessels  were  filled 
with  coagulated  blood.  In  the  stomach  there  was  about  a  pound's  weight  of 
dirty,  reddish,  effused  matter.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  stomach  was 
dark-coloured,  injected,  and  ecchymosed ;  that  covering  tne  bowels  was  here 
and  there  in  a  similar  condition ;  the  Uver  was  of  dirty-red,  and  bloodless ; 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  pale  yeUow  secretion ;  the  spleen  was  very  small, 
bloodless,  and  tough ;  the  duodenum  was  filled  with  gas  and  with  a  blade, 
dark  liquid ;  its  mucous  coat  was  raised,  carbonized,  and  shrivelled ;  the  intes- 
tines contained  a  brownish  faeculent  matter;  the  kidneys  were  of  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  the  bladder  was  contracted. — Dr.  F.  Y.  Pellischek,  Ociterr, 
ZeiUchnfl  f,  praht  Seilk,,  11-23,  1856;  and  Clams,  Sckmidfs  Jakrbieker 
Sept.  1858. 

l^cU  of  Poisons  during  Hunger  and  Pepleiion. — Dr.  KShkr,  in  an  inte- 
t«atmg  aim  very  valuaUe  paper,  gives  some  curious  evidenee  on  the  jUxyft 
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subject.  The  animals  subjected  by  him  to  experiment  were  rabbits,  dogs, 
andpiffcons;  the  poisons  employed  were  strychnine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  emul- 
sion ofalmonds,  and  ether ;  and  the  absorbing  surfaces  where  the  poisons  were 
applied  or  injected  were  the  alimentary  cana),  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  respi- 
ratory surface,  and  the  cellular  iissne.  The  experiments  themselves  are 
arranged  in  five  groups,  in  each  of  which  is  noted  the  colour  and  sex  of  the 
animal,  the  duration  of  the  inanition,  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of 
poison  used,  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  time  of  d^h, 
and  the  difference  in  the  period  of  action  in  fed  and  unfed  animals.  It  has 
been  held  by  all  modem  writers,  that  by  hunger  the  energy  and  activity  of  all 
the  organs  are  reduced ;  but  it  has  also  been  maintained  that  hunger  favours, 
strongly,  the  absorption  of  poisons.  In  the  paper  before  us.  Dr.  Koliler,  ad- 
mitting and  demonstrating  the  former  of  these  opinions,  disputes  the  latter, 
and  adduces  his  experiments  in  proof  that  hunger  prolongs  the  absorption  and 
the  reaction  of  poisonous  substances.  In  offcrmg  a  reason  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation of  this  statement.  Dr.  Kohler  argues  that  during  abstinence  from 
food,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  decreases  till  death,  and  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  blood  cannot,  there- 
fore, circulate  with  its  accustomed  rapidity  during  hunger,  hence  poisonous 
substances  arc  incorporated  and  borne  along  with  the  blood  with  correspond- 
ing slowness,  and  exert  their  influences  on  the  nervous  system  with  pro- 
portionate tardiness.  Starvation  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  not,  accoroing 
to  this  author,  cause  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood.  The  quantitv 
is  made  up  by  the  fluids  from  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  becomes  thinner  and 
altered  in  quality,  but  not  less  in  quantity.  The  same  rule  obtains  after  a 
small  venesection.  If,  however,  a  large  venesection  is  made,  or  if  inanition  is 
allowed  to  proceed  to  a  considerable  period,  then  is  there  a  true  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  and  a  contraction  of  vessel.  In  the  experiments  referred 
to,  where  the  starvation  was  never  made  to  extend  beyond  sixty-six  hours,  the 
above  consideration  does  not  enter. 

Regarding  the  parts  of  the  bodv  into  which  the  poison  was  thrown,  as  con- 
trasted in  cases  oi  animals  well-fed  and  animals  starved,'  no  difference  seems  to 
have  occurred ;  the  larger  the  surface  of  contact,  the  quicker  the  absorption 
in  both  kinds  of  cases. — Archiv  fur  path,  Altai,  und  Fhys.,  von  R.  Virchow, 
July,  1858. 

Further  Erperiments  with  Bibron*$  Antidote  fir  the  Poison  of  B^tiles.-^Jh. 
Walker,  of  Gonxales,  Texas,  gives  the  foUowmg  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
Bibron's  antidote.  He  was  callexl,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  1858, 
to  Benjamin  Watkins,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  been  bitten  over  the  meta- 
carpal tones  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  Sunday 
previous,  by  a  black  mocassin  or  cotton  mouth  of  the  South,  a  variety  of  the 
trigonoccphalus  piscivorus.  The  family  being  absent,  he  took  a  pint  Dottle  of 
whisky,  and  after  drinking  some  of  it,  started  to  a  neiffhbouring  house,  fell 
to  the  ground,  arose  and  made  another  effort  to  proceed  on  the  way,  fell  a 
second  and  a  third  time ;  after  which  he  was  unable  to  rise  again.  He  re- 
mained where  he  last  fell,  in  the  sun,  without  water,  from  about  11  o'clock  a.m., 
to  about  6^  P.M.,  when  he  was  found  and  carried  home.  He  drank  about  a 
pint  of  whisky  durins  the  day ;  had  some  nitrate  of  potass  administered  on 
Sunday  night.  Tuesday,  had  some  tea  from  the  curcle  burr,  with  yarious 
kinds  of  poultices  to  the  hand  and  arm. 

Dr.  Walker  found  Watkins  delirious,  with  occasional  lucid  moments; 
inpils  mucb  dilated;  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration;  pulse  120,  and  yery 
eeole.  The  hand  very  much  swollen,  with  some  slonghing,  and  immense 
sanious  discliarge.  Fore-arm  and  arm  swollen,  with  much  purple  diso(^oratioA, 
and  extensive  abrasions  along  the  belly  of  the  "  biceps  flexor  cubiti,"  with 
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sanious  discbarge.  The  muscles  of  the  vhole  chest,  back  and  front,  were  much 
swollen  and  very  tender  to  the  touch,  with  purple  discoloration  over  the 
pectoral,  deltoid,  and  scapular  muscles  of  the  left  side,  and  dark  purple  appear- 
ance from  the  clavicle  to  the  ilium  of  the  right  side ;  his  breathing  deep  and 
very  laboured.  Dr.  "Walker  gave  him  in  Jss.  of  whisky,  Bibron's  antidote 
ctt.  XX. ;  in  thirty  minutes  he  repeated  the  same  dose ;  immediately  after  which 
the  patient  vomited  a  quantity  of  white  frothy  fluid.  In  an  hour,  the  same  dose  was 
repeated,  immediately  after  which  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia 
was  ^iven.  The  patient  continued  delinous  about  an  nour,  when  ne  went  to  sleep, 
wakmg  in  about  two  hours.  The  delirium  had  subsided,  and  the  pulse  was 
at  110.  The  breathing  also  was  somewhat  relieved.  Dr.  Walker  left  oim  about 
sunrise.  He  ordered  sulph.  quinine,  gr.  iii ,  camphor  powder,  gr.  iii.,  to  be 
given  every  six  hours,  ana  the  sloughing  and  abraded  parts  to  be  dressed  with 
diarcoal  poultices,  and  all  the  swollen  parts  to  be  bathed  frequently  in  salt 
water.  As  Dr.  Walker  had  to  leave  the  country  for  a  few  days,  he  procured 
the  services  of  Dr.  McKay  for  the  case,  who  continued  the  treatment  for 
two  days,  when  finding  the  patient  with  a  furred  tongue,  he  gave  him  a  mer- 
curial, and  substitutea  iodiae  of  potassium  for  the  quinine  and  camphor,  a 
stimulating  ointment  for  the  poultices  to  the  sloughing  parts,  and  Lugol's 
solution  ot  iodine  in  place  of  the  salt  bath  to  the  swollen  parts. 

Dr.  Walker  resumed  attendance  on  the  case  on  the  7th  Julv.  He  continued  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  substituted  the  charcoal  poultice  with  tne  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  creosote  for  the  stimulating  ointment,  and  suspended  Lugol's  solution.  On 
the  10th  Julv,  the  abrasions  on  the  arm  had  healed,  the  sloughing  of  the  hand 
had  extended  all  over  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  over  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  and  unciform  bone  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  all 
over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  extending  back  to  the  radio-carpal  articu- 
lation. In  connexion  with  Dr.  McKay,  amputation  of  the  forearm  was  deter- 
mined upon,  which  they  did,  performing  the  double-flap  operation  in  the  lower 
third.  On  the  18th  aay  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  riding  over  the 
country  with  the  stump  entirely  healed.  Upon  examining  the  wrbt-joint  after 
amputation,  thcT  found  about  a  drachm  of  pus  in  the  synovial  sac.  Dr. 
Walker  thinks  this  recovery  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  agent  than  the 
bromine  compound  of  Prof.  Bibron. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Seiencet, 
Oct.,  1858. 

Experiments  tcith  Bibron^s  Jniidoie,  by  Dr.  Sabal.^-iyT.  Sabal,  of  Riceboro*, 
Liberty  Co.,  Ga.,  reports  six  experiments  with  Professor  Bibron's  antidote. 
In  his  first  experiment,  a  dog  was  bitten  at  the  sacro-lumbar  articulation. 
Four  minutes  after  the  wound,  he  staggered  and  fell ;  twelve  minutes  after- 
wards, he  vomited  blood  freeljr,  when  Dr.  Sabal  administered  a  dose  of  Bibron's 
antidote.  This  seemed  to  revive  him,  but  although  he  made  many  attempts  to 
rise,  he  failed  in  doing  so.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  dose  was  given.  Dr. 
Sabal  administered  a  second  dose.  The  dog  again  revived,  but  could  not  move. 
In  twelve  minutes  six  drops  of  the  mixture  were  given  to  him.  He  died  in  t^ing 
it.  This  dog  died  in  forty-three  minutes  from  the  time  lie  was  bitten ;  there 
was  no  swelling ;  his  eyes  became  of  a  green  colour  several  minutes  before  his 
death ;  the  tongue  contracted  to  one  naif  the  normal  size,  and  became  of  a 
dark  purple  colour.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  dog  was  fine,  fat,  and 
hearty.  He  was  bitten  three  times  in  the  flank.  SwelUng  did  not  commenoe 
for  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  whined,  and  seemed  much  distressed.  Ten  drons 
of  the  bromine  mixture  were  administered,  and  he  seemed  much  better.  He 
was  sick  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  A  second  dooe 
was  given  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  first.  He  revived  immediately, 
and  has  been  well  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  swollen  ^g,  which  disieq^ 
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peared  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  third  experiment,  the  dog  was  very  severely 
oitten  on  the  leg  in  three  places.  Ho  vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach  ; 
Jimmediately  subsequently  lie  vomited  frothy  blood  and  bled  at  the  nose. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  wounds  were  made  the  antidote  was  given,  and  re- 
peated four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  This  dog  was  sick  for  six 
nours,  when  a  fifth  dose  was  given.  He  made  a  complete  recovery,  but  the 
leg  remained  swollen  for  two  days.  In  the  fourth  experiment  the  dog  was 
thin  and  old.  The  medicine  was  given  as  described  in  the  preceding  cases, 
but  he  only  lived  thirty  hours,  and  unlike  any  others  that  died,  he  was 
enormously  swollen.  The  fifth  experiment  was  made  on  a  young  dog,  which 
was  bitten  in  the  neck.  This  dog  lived  five  hours  under  the  administration  of 
the  medicine,  but  Dr.  Sabal  having  been  called  away,  the  dog  was  neglected,  and 
died  apparently  from  suffocation.  In  the  sixth  experiment,  the  dog  was 
bitten  m  the  flank,  received  all  attention,  but  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half.— 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  Oct.  1858. 

Summary. — An  instance  of  wholesale  poisoning  by  lozenges  charged  with 
arsenic,  occurred  at  Bradford  on  the  last  days  of  October  and  the  first  of 
November,  1858.  Mr.  Neale,  a  confectioner,  sent  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  druggist, 
at  Shipley,  for  what  is  technically  called  "  daff,"  but  which  is  really  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  "  daff"  this  time  supplied  was,  by  a  careless  accident,  arsenious  acid; 
lozenges  were  made  with  it,  and  Hardaker,  a  stallman,  sold  them.  There  were 
more  than  twenty  deaths  as  the  result,  while  a  hundred  were  made  sufferers. 
Excepting  one  fact,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  accident  occirred,  this  case  has 
but  little  interest  now  to  the  medical  jurist ;  since  no  medical  scientific  record 
has  been  made  which  can  be  considered  as  throwing  any  light  on  toxicological 
studies. 

Poisoning  by  llyoseyamus — Scarlatinal  Eruption. — The  *  Montreal  Chronicle*" 
records  a  case  by  Dr.  K.  Craik,  of  Montreal,  in  which  a  child  was  poisoned  by 
swallowing  a  port  ion  of  some  plants  of  hyoscyamus  niger,  growing  in  the  yard  of 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  The  plant  eaten  was  not  quite  ripe,  and  nearly 
an  ounce  of  capsule  and  seeds  had  been  swallowed.  The  symptoms  induced  were 
flushing  of  countenance,  restless  and  violent  tossing,  momentary  listening  to 
imamnary  sounds,  and  eager  clutching  at  visionary  phantasms ;  the  e^e  was 
brilliant,  the  pupil  widely  dilated,  the  pulse  hunied,  and  the  respiration  la- 
boured. The  most  curious  symptom  was  this  :  the  whole  surface  of  the  skitt 
was  of  scarlet  redness,  exactly  as  occurs  from  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever ;  the- 
mucous  membrane  partook,  to  some  extent,  of  the  same  appearance  as  in  scar- 
latina. Emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  mustard  removed  the  hyoscyamus 
seeds  and  capsules  from  the  stomach,  and  recovery  took  place ;  but  the  acute 
symptoms  did  not  entirely  cease  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  pupil  remained 
dilated  for  several  days.  On  the  fourth  day  varicellar  eruption  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  desquamation  of  skin. 

Death  from  eating  Holly  Berries. — The  'Gardener's  Chronicle*  and  'Pharma- 
ceutical Journal'  for  March,  1859,  contain  record  of  the  following  case  : — A 
little  boy,  named  Fuller,  at  Northiam,  was  allowed  by  his  parents  to  eat  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  red  berries  from  the  holly.  He  was  ill  and  vomited 
through  the  night.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Harris  was  called  in,  but  was  sum- 
moned too  late  for  his  attendance  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  that  death  occurred  from  some  "  vegetable  irritant."  The  dangerous 
properties  of  red  holly  berries  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  botanical  writers, 
as  De  Candolle  and  Lindley.  The  latter  author  states,  "  the  berries  are  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  six  or  eight  will  occasion  violent  vomiting."  A  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  from  them  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  before  noted,  and 
Christison,  Orfila,  and  Pereira  are  silent  on  this  poison.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  make  known,  that  the  berries  with  which  our  churches  and  houses 
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are  decorated  at  Christmas^  are  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  vegetaUe  initaiii 
poisons. 

Detection  of  Photphorus. — ^The  'American  Medical  Monthly,'  for  September^. 
1S68,  contains  a  note  on  a  new  mode  of  detecting  phosphoms,  disooTcred  bj 
Professor  £.  Delarue.  In  examining  a  body  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  phosphorus,  ihit  ordinary  tests  faued.  It  then  oocorred  to  him  to  test  for 
some  metallic  substance.  He  therefore  submitted  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  stomach  to  combustion  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  suddenly,  to  his 
surprise,  the  carbonaceous  mass  was  covered  with  brilliant  sparks,  which  burned 
at  tlie  side  of  the  capsize  with  all  the  characteristics  shown  by  phosphorus  when 
burning  in  air.  In  another  case,  the  intestines  of  a  child,  four  years  old,  were 
examined  for  phosphoms,  but  without  success.  Professor  Delarue,  for  the  sake 
of  experiment,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  stomach  the  material  derived  from 
twenty  matches,  and  submitted  the  structure  to  combustion  with  sulphurie 
acid,  when  all  the  phenomena  of  phosphorous  combustion  were  again  markedly 
developed. 

In  t  lie  *  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,'  for  October,  Professor  Easton  continues 
his  very  able  paper  on  the  Elimination,  Catalysis,  and  Counteraction  of  Poisons. 
In  the  *  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,'  for  October,  1868,  Dr. 
Buel  ffives  instances  of  two  men  who  were  poisoned  by  Seidlitz  powders.  One 
man  died  within  a  few  minutes  with  symptoms  of  the  tetanic  type ;  the  other 
had  similar  symptoms,  but  recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics.  The  evidence 
at  first  was  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  powders  were  charged  with  strych- 
nine ;  the  remaining  powders  from  the  same  parcel  were  submitted  to  a  strict 
chemical  analysis  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Brown  University, 
but  the  inquiry  threw  no  light  on  the  subject. 

Since  our  last  report,  four  deaths  at  least  have  occurred  from  chloroform. 
Three  of  these  are  recorded  in  full.  One  occurred  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  in  a  child  eight  years  of  age ;  the  others,  in  Paris,  in  subjects  yoniu^ 
and  apparently  healthy.  In  aU  these  cases  the  chloroform  was  given  on  a  hand- 
kerchief  or  from  lint. 


n.   MlSCELLANlLL. 

Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy  and  Death. — The  subject  of  this  report  was  a  free 
nemress,  who  had  been  twice  married,  had  borne  two  children  at  the  full  period, 
and  had  suffered  two  abortions.  The  periods  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  abor- 
tions had  occurred,  were  not  ascertained.  The  history  of  the  last  attack  com- 
menced on  the  9th  of  December,  1857.  About  nine  in  the  morning  the  patient 
felt  sudden  abdominal  pain,  and  soon  after  became  so  faint  that  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  for  the  support  of  her  husband.  She  was  laid  upon  a  bed  and  partly 
recovered  from  her  fainting  condition.  The  pain,  however,  continued  and  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Dr.  Metcalfe,  who  reports  the  case,  found  the  vroman  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  hffim(»Thage.  She  had  menstruated  five  or  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  this  time.  He  ordered  stimulants  and  anodynes,  under  which  she 
seemed  at  first  to  rally ;  but  on  his  return,  after  a  short  absence,  she  was  hope- 
lessly sinking ;  she  died  about  fourteen  hours  after  the  sudden  expression  of 
pain  in  the  morning.  On  the  following  mominff,  on  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  in  this  interesting  case,  which  in  tnis  country  would  hare  givea 
rise  to  strict  judicial  inquiry.  Dr.  Metcalfe  found  that  hemorrhage  had  taken 
place  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  was  a 
rupture  in  the  right  Fallopian  tube,  near  its  connexion  with  the  uterus.  The 
rupture  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  on  increasing  the  open- 
ing a  cavity  was  found  as  large  as  a  chesnut,  involving  both  the  tube  and  proper 
tissue  of  the  uterus.  In  this  cavity  the  mouths  of  several  small  vessels  were 
found  to  terminate^  and  near  the  opening  was  found  a>  displaced  oninu    Tho 
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uterus  was  lined  wHh  decidaa.— /Sraii-ifoff/^y  Medieal  New$,  Jan.  Ist^  185^^ 
Louisville,  Kentuckj. 

BetectioH  of  Blood  and  Blocdsiains, — Dr.  Heller,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on 
Hsmatin  ana  its  Detection,  supplies  some  notes  of  a  test  for  this  colouring 
matter,  from  which  we  make  one  or  two  short  extracts.  After  desoribing- 
various  colouring  substances  which  may  give  a  red  or  inky  coloured  water^  hSu 
explains  that  in  all  cases  the  water  must  be  tested  for  albnmen,  the  absenocr- 
of  which  excludes  hsmatin.  If  albnmen  be  present  and  be  senarated  fagp- 
boilin^,  the  coagulum  containing  the  h»matin  is  not  white,  but  or  a  red  or 
rusty-Drown  colour,  and  the  whole  red  colour  of  the  water  is  lost,  and  tbflr, 
clear  fluid  becomes  first  of  a  light  and  then  of  a  darker  yellow  tone.  The 
collected  dried  albumen  coagulum  will  assume,  if  a  very  little  hsmatin  be 
present,  a  brownish-black  colour,  whilst,  if  no  albumen  be  present,  the 
coagulum  will  be  yellow. 

To  obtain  a  reaction  of  haematin.  Heller  recommends  the  following.  Hie 
coloured  water,  whether  it  contains  much  or  little  albnmen,  is  boilea  in  as 
open  eprouvette,  and  solution  of  caustic  notassa  is  added*  In  the  presence  of 
heematin,  as  the  potash  solution  is  added,  a  faint  bottle-green  colour  spears. 
The  solution  is  warmed  for  a  short  time  and  shaken,  nnon  which  the  earthy 
phosphates  subside  by  reason  of  the  ammonia  which  is  being  product.  The 
n£matiu  escapes,  and  after  a  time  appears  partly  above,  partly  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  at  one  time  of  brownisn-red,  again  of  a  b^kotiml  blood-red.  The 
eprouvette  is  now  allowed  to  stand  aside  for  a  time  qnietly,  so  that  the  earthT' 
phosphates  which  have  been  coloured  of  a  blood-red  oy  the  hsBmaiin  settle  nx 
the  bottom.  Under  the  microscope  this  sediment  presents  yellow  amorphons 
masses.  The  red  earthy  phosphates,  after  two  days,  a^^ain  become  discoloured 
by  the  farther  action  ol  the  potassa.  If  the  solution  contains  very  little 
earthy  phosphate,  or  if  it  consists  of  any  flaid,  such  as  vomited  matter,  which 
has  to  DC  tested  for  luematin,  then  an  eqnal  volume  oi  pare  water  must  be 
added  to  the  fluid  to  be  tested,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
earthy  phosphate. 

This  reaction  is  specially  recommendable  in  cases  where  the  Uood-colonring; 
stuff  has  undergone  partial  decomposition  and  lost  its  red  character,  or  where 
it  is  liidden,  as  by  biliphein,  or  wnere  fluids  exist  which  from  their  exterior 
appearance  would  not  be  suspected  to  contain  blood,  as  in  the  fluid  of  an 
auscess  and  in  the  contents  of  cysts.  Dr.  Heller  gives  special  precautions  on 
the  detection  of  blood-stains,  pointing  out  that  success  or  failure  depends  prin- 
cipally on  four  points — ^viz.,  tne  quantity  of  bkx)d  found,  the  age  of  the  blood* 
stain,  the  place  in  which  the  corpora  aelicti  have  been  preserved,  and  lastly, 
the  means  which  may  have  been  used  for  removing  traces  of  blood.  His 
haematin  test  given  aoove  affords  a  further  contribution  to  the  analytical 
method  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  blood. — Zeittehrift  der  Kaiurl,  Konigl. 
Guelhchaft  der  Aerzie  zu  JTien,  November  22nd,  1858. 

Detection  of  Blood-^iaim, — ^Dr.  Andrew  Plemin^,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  also  a 
paper  of  value  on  blood-stains.  The  paper  is  rather  useful  as  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  whole  si^ject,  than  as  ottering  original  material.  He  considers 
the  "  chemical  characters  of  blood-stains"  and  the  ''microscopical  examination." 
His  note  on  the  method  of  procuring  blood-crystals  may  be  of  use.  The 
method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  put  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  gbss  slide,  add  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  water,  or  ether,  and  then  allow  evaporation  to  take 
place  slightly,  covering  the  blood  with  a  glass  slip,  and  first  interposing  a  hair 
Dctween  the  glasses,  to  ^ord  room  for  the  crystallisation ;  carmine-red  crystaLi 
of  different  sizes  will  appear  in  from  half  an  hour  to  a  few  hours  or  sevend  dayfl^ 
according  to  the  land  tt  bkx)daod  the  situationiB  wiuek  it  bar  been  plaoedL ' 
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The  crystals  arc  more  rapidW  obtained  by  exposure  to  snnligbt,  and  more  easily 
from  defibrinated  blood.  T&e  blood  from  which  it  is  desired  to  make  crystals 
does  not  require  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the  vessels,  but  they  arc  with 
less  trouble  procured  when  it  has  stood  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hoars, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  legal  cases.  From  blood  that  has  Deen  dried  in 
dots  for  several  months,  the  hsmatin  crystals  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
Dr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  microscopy  of  blood  corpuscles  great 
difficulties  arise  in  tlie  recognition  of  the  corpuscles  special  to  the  blood  of 
gpecial  animals.  [We  can  ourselves  fully  attest  to  these  difficulties,  and  add 
that  they  are  insurmountable.]  —  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
January,  1859. 


III.  Hygiene. 

lA/e  and  Labour. — The  *  Sanitary  Review*  for  January  has  an  article  on  the 
influence  of  various  common  occupations  on  health  and  life.  The  effects  of 
sand-paper  making  are  illustrated  as  giving  rise  in  the  voung  to  a  modified 
phthisis,  which  is  sometimes  rapidly  fatal.  Walking-stick  making  and  hemp 
and  flax  dressing  arc  described  as  exciting  bronchitis  and  bronchorrhoea.  The 
Neapolitan  hemp  has  also  the  peculiar  property  of  producing  a  spasmodic 
paroxysmal  attack  like  that  produced  by  drying  hay  and  by  ipecacuan.  Trimramg 
manufacturers'  work  leads  to  bronchial  mischief.  Fur  dyeing,  by  exposing  the 
artisans  to  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  and  to  the  dust  arising  from  dried  sul- 
phate of  copper,  specially  leads  to  a  number  of  serious  evils,  smecting  the  teeth, 
the  digestion,  ana  worst  of  all,  the  organs  of  respiration.  Cigar  and  snuff- 
making,  in  the  first  instance,  g^ve  rise  to  the  peculiar  toxical  eflects  of  tobacco, 
and  afterwards  to  chest  disorder,  ending  in  chronic  bronchial  flux  and 
inanition.  The  writer  of  this  paper  suggests  that  a  Parliamentary  committee 
of  inquiry  should  be  organized  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  occupations  and 
health,    lie  concludes  as  follows : 

"  When  we  look  at  diseases  as  a  whole,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  varieties  of 
type  which  they  assume.  "When  we  classify  them  into  groups  according  to 
tneir  causes,  we  stand  equally  amazed  at  nnding  to  how  very  few  groups  all 
diseases  may  be  reduced.  We  find  all  the  disease  causes  out  of  the  body  and 
clothed  in  externals.  Hesolving  the  causes,  there  stand  out  some  dozen 
poisons  of  communicable  and  reproductive  power,  improper  dietary,  >'aria- 
tions  of  atmosphere,  and  occupations.  Of  all  these,  the  last  stands  most  in- 
vitingly for  inquiry.  The  inquiry  is  of  a  kind  to  which  the  most  rigid  rules 
are  applicable.  Its  results  might  be  demonstrations,  its  suggested  remedies 
simple  certainties." — Sanitary  Meview,  January,  1859. 

Mortaliiy  ofEngland  in  1856. — Of  390,500  deaths  in  the  year,  the  causes 
were  not  specified  at  all  in  4G66  cases,  and  3474  are  simply  tabulated  as  sudden 
deaths,  all  inquiries  having  failed  to  elicit  further  definite  information ;  94,407 
of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were  those  of  infants  under  one  year  old. 

The  causes  of  death  are  arranged  in  a  few  classes  with  numerous  sub- 
divisions. 78,047  of  the  deaths  are  classified  as  zymotic  diseases :  typhus 
(15,398),  scarktina  (14,160),  and  diarrhoea  (13,815),  proving  fatal  in  43,373 
instances,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  wnole  number  due  to  this 
class.  Uooping-cougb,  measles,  and  croup  stand  next  in  order.  Small-pox, 
formerly  so  fatal,  was  the  cause  of  death  in  2277  cases. 

•  Of  the  class  of  diseases  denominated  "  constitutional,"  82,856  persons  died. 
Plithisis  consumption  stands  sadly  pre-eminent  in  this  list,  its  victims  numbering 
48,950  persons,  oy  far  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  young  women, 
''^ow  many  of  the  thousands  of  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  severuly  to  tho 
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fatal  stays  and  to  the  in-door  life  of  women,  &c.,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 
Air  is  the  pabulum  of  life,  and  the  effects  of  a  tight  cord  round  the  neck,  and 
of  tiffht  lacing  round  the  waist,  differ  only  in  degree  in  the  time  of  their 
manifestation  and  in  some  of  their  symptoms ;  for  tne  strangulations  are  both 
fatal.  To  wear  ti^ht-laced  stays  is,  in  many  cases,  to  wither,  to  waste,  and 
to  die,  and  is  pernaps  the  natural  chastisement  of  the  folly  which  inflicts 
this  Chinese  deformity,  natural  only  to  wasps  and  other  insects,  on  the  human 
figure."    The  tubercular  diseases  carried  off  in  all  63,832  persons. 

The  "  local  diseases,"  as  inflammations,  tlie  allied  pathological  phenomena 
or  their  results,  and  functional  diseases  of  particular  organs,  proved  fatal  to 
149,911  persons.  50,535  of  these  died  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  including  also  23,946  deaths  hj  convulsions.  18,672  deaths  were 
referred  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  Diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  proved  fatal  to  52,908  persons,  21,528  of  whom  died  from  bron'> 
chit  is  and  22,653  by  pneumonia.  Tnese  diseases,  and  all  others  of  the  class^ 
were  less  fatal  than  in  the  previous  year.  22,620  persons  died  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  other  causes  of  death  under  this  heading  are 
numerous,  but  the  cases  are  few  in  each. — Condensed  from  ike  Registrar' 
General's  Annual  Report  for  1856. 

Effects  of  Seteer  Emanations. — ^Dr.  S.  J.  Radcliff,  of  Baltimore,  reports  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  ^ases  arising  from  a 
privy  sink.  The  man,  a  strong  athletic  (German  employed  m  the  night  business, 
was  engaged  with  two  others  in  cleansing  a  sink  which  was  eighty  feet  deep. 
About  950  gallons  of  the  fluid  had  been  removed,  when  the  man  attempted  to 
descend  into  the  sink  to  complete  the  work,  the  contents  being  then  only  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep.  He  was  overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  and  precipitated 
to  the  bottom.  Every  means  was  used  to  extricate  him,  but  for  some  time  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  kept  alive  by  continued  douches  of  cold  water ;  and 
finally,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hours,  nnding  that  he  was  too  exhausted  to  grasp 
a  rope,  a  ladder  of  sufficient  length  was  procured,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  several  men  descended,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  The  symptoms 
exhibited  by  the  man  on  coming  to  the  air  were  those  of  partial  aspnyxis^ 
with  coldness  of  the  body  and  shivering.  The  fresh  air  revived  him,  and 
reaction  soon  set  in.  After  a  time  he  complained  only  of  nausea,  and  thought 
he  could  taste  and  smell  nothmg  but  the  dis^sting  effluvia.  In  two  days, 
without  any  peculiar  symptom,  and  with  no  indication  whatever  of  typhoid, 
the  man  was  fairly  convalescent.  He  made  a  perfect  recovery. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  Oct.  1858. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AOT)  MEDICINE. 

By  Edward  H.  SiEVEKnrG,  M.D. 

Feilow  of  tfi0  Boral  ColWe  of  FhjtieiMM,  PhftieiMi  to,  and  Laeterar  on 
Materi*  kadioa  at,  8i.  Maiy's  fiotpiUl. 


L  Oft  *^  Ataxie  Locomotrice  Frogresnve."    By  Dr.  Duchmwe  (de  Bonlogne). 
(Archives  G6n6rales  de  Mddecine,  D^cemhre,  1858.) 

tJKDEB  the  above  title,  for  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  suggest  a  suitable 
English  version,  Dr.  Duchenne  describes  what  he  regards  as  a  new  disease. 
jHe  states  that  for  six  years  past  his  researches  have  induced  him  to  believe 
in  its  existence,  and  that  once  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  many  instances  of  the  disorder.  Without  making  a 
minute  search,  he  states  that  in  a  brief  space  of  time  he  collected  twenty  cases. 
The  characteristic  features  are :  progressive  abolition  of  the  co-ordination  of 
movements  and  £4}parent  paralysis,  contrasting  with  the  persistent  integrity  of 
the  muscular  forces. 

The  loss  of  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements  which  is  manifested  in  the 
lower  extremities,  consists  in  a  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  erect  position  without 
irembling  or  without  support,  or  of  performing  certain  movements  in  pro- 
gression, such  as  lateral  or  gyratory  movements.  The  patients  commonly  at 
jach  time  feel  giddy  and  as  if  about  to  lose  their  balance,  and  sometimes  think 
ihat  their  lower  extremities  have  lost  power ;  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  sole  of 
ithe  foot  becomes  blunted  or  otherwise  altered.  They  soon  seem  Jto  be  walking 
Jon  soft  substances  when  treading  upon  a  pavement,  or  the  «ound  appears  to  be 
{elastic  and  to  jerk  them  up.  Subsequently  they  are  unaJble  to  walk  without 
.throwing  the  legs  forcibly  lorwards  and  striking  the  ground  violently  with  the 
Jieel.  These  movements  are  at  times  so  violent  and  sudden,  that  the  body  is 
shaken  at  every  step,  and  that  the  patient  loses  the  balance ;  this  irregularity  in- 
iOreases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  standing  and  walking  almost  impossible. 
li  is  then  necessary  to  support  the  individual  on  both  sides,  and  in  attempting  to 
jxnake  a  few  steps,  their  limbs  arc  agitated  in  the  most  violent  manner,  without 
apparent  object ;  the  strength  is  speedily  exhausted  by  these  efforts,  and  the 
.patient  begs  to  be  led  bade  to  his  arm-chair.  In  this  condition  the  patients 
pass  their  life,  sitting  or  lying  down.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  these 
jsymptoms  of  paralysis,  there  is  great  force  in  individual  movements,  as  shown 
by  a  dynamometer  invented  by  Dr.  Duchenne.  The  inquiry  into  the  state 
01  these  movements  must  be  made  while  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  examine  the  lower  extremities  in  the  horizontal 
posture.  The  author  first  causes  the  patient  to  perform  those  movements 
which  he  proposes  to  study,  then  when  the  muscles  which  produce  them  are  in 
a  state  of  contraction  and  are  maintained  so  by  the  patient,  he  acts  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  member  in  question  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  movement 
performed,  so  as  to  support  that  part  of  the  limb  which  serves  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  contracted  muscles.  For  instance,  in  measuring  the  force  of  the 
extensors  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  the  patient  lying  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr. 
Duchenne  has  the  thigh  held  very  firmly  at  its  inferior  extremity,  and  whilst 
the  patient  tries  to  extend  his  leg  forcibly,  the  Doctor  acts  upon  it  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  aj)p lying  the  force  at  the  level  of  the  ankles,  until  he  has 
produced  flexion  of  tne  limbs.  This  the  patient  can  do  without  fatiffue ;  the 
aynamometer  determines  the  force  of  the  movement  of  extension  employed  by 
the  individual  experimented  upon.  A  drawing  of  the  instrument  is  annexed,, 
but  the  exact  method  of  its  action  is  not  explained. 
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n.  Om  Acute  InJUmmatum  of  the  Parotid  Oland,    By  RuD.  VniCHOW. 
(Annalea  des  Charity  Knmkenhauses  Achter  Jahrgang,  3  Heft.) 

In  this  paper  Professor  Yirchow  oombats  the  doctrine  that  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  action  in  parotitis  is  in  the  inter-glandular  cellular  tissue,  and  not  in 
the  gland-tissue  itself.  According  to  his  experience,  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
affected.  lie  has  never  been  able  to  make  a  cadaveric  examination  in  a  case 
of  primary  idiopathic  parotitis,  but  has  repeatedly  investigated  the  secondary 
and  metastatic  forms  in  various  stages  in  the  dead  body.  The  first  change 
which  the  author  has  observed  is  a  considerable  hyperemia  of  the  gland,  causing 
it  and  tlie  inter-glandular  cellular  tissue  to  become  more  moist  and  swollen. 
The  red  acini  become  more  and  more  isolated  from  the  surrounding  yellow 
tissue,  and,  on  section,  resemble  groups  of  red  grains.  The  secretion  accumu- 
lates in  the  foUicles  and  ducts ;  it  soon  becomes  purulent,  and  pus  corpuscles 
are  early  detected  mixed  up  with  the  large  salivary  corpuscles.  If  the  morbid 
process  continues,  a  sort  of  fusion  takes  place,  and  the  follicles  appear  directly 
converted  into  small  abscesses.  The  inter-glandular  areolar  tissue  next  suppu- 
xates,  and  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation  may  ensue.  In  this  case,  a  portion 
of  the  gland  tissue  sloughs  away. 

Professor  Yirchow  sug^ts  that  this  description  may  not  apply  to  ordinary 
mumps ;  as  the  metastasis  which  at  times  takes  place  to  the  testicles  mili- 
tates against  the  assumption  of  the  gland  being  so  seriously  affected  as  just 
described,  whereas  a  mere  serous  exudation  might  be  readily  absorbed  and 
removed.  He  is  himself  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  essential  anatomical 
difference  between  the  various  forms.  He  agrees,  however,  with  Bamberger, 
in  establishing  three  nosological  varieties : — 1.  The  primary  simple  catarrh  of 
the  glands  commonly  occurs  epidemically  without  tendency  to  suppuration  and 
ulceration  (cynanche  parotidea,  mumps).  2.  The  secondary  purulent  catarrh 
(blennorrhcea  parotidea),  readily  leading  to  abscesses,  commonly  associated  with 
catarrh  of  the  oral  cavity,  aphtnce,  and  the  like  ;  not  unfreciuently  with  affection 
of  the  labyrinth.  3.  Specific,  ichorrhaemic  catarrh  (almost  invariably  leading 
to  eangrene  (verjauchung),  and  commonly  associated  with  metastases.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  results  chiefly  from  circumstances  that 
induce  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  influences,  and  an  analysis  of  his  cases 
shows  that  the  majority  of  cases  occurs  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May.  Some  other  remarks  are  added,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original. 

in.  On  Jerking  Respiration  {respiration  saecadee).    By  Dr.  A.  Bouk6ADX« 

(Archives  G^nerales,  November,  1858.) 

Dr.  Bourgade  is  of  opinion,  and  we  think  justly,  that  the  profession  hare 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  interrupted  or  jerking  respiration,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tubercle.  He  details  nine  cases,  and  states 
that  he  has  observed  others,  in  which  jerking  respiration  heard  at  the  apex  of 
•  one  lung  was  the  first  auscultatory  phenomenon  indicating  the  deposition  of 
tubercle  subsequently  proved  by  more  palpable  symptoms,  and  in  part  con- 
firmed by  post-mortem  examination.  In  discussing  the  rationale  of  its  pro- 
duction, he  quotes  one  post-mortem  examination,  which  absolutely  disproves 
the  views  of  Messrs.  Barth  and  lioger  on  this  point.  They  hold  that  it  is  due 
^io  the  presence  of  the  adhesions  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  at  the  apexof 
the  lungs  in  phthisical  subjects.  In  the  case  in  question  there  were  no  adhesions 
at  the  apex  or  about  the  middle  of  the  lung  in  which  the  jerking  respiration 
bad  been  heard.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  symptom  is  most  commonly 
met  with  at  a  time  when  no  evidence  exists  of  preceding  or  acoompanyin^ 
pleorify ;  the  character  of  the  sound  ajid  the  stracture  of  tae  parts  in  which  it 
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is  fonnd  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  justify  our  attributing  it  io  a  partial  con- 
striction of  the  smaller  bronchi  owing  to  adjoining  tubercles  pressing  upon 
them,  the  eflPort  of  inspiration  causing  the  successive  opening  of  the  obstructed 
passages.  We  have  met  with  cases  in  which  spasm  appeared  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  constriction ;  but  we  hold  with  Dr.  Bourgade  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  jerking  respiration  is  a  sign  of  tubercular  deposit. 

We  would  endorse  the  following  summary  of  observations  msde  by  Dr. 
Bourgade.  Respiration  is  jerking  when  the  respiratory  murmur  presents  three 
or  four  brief  intervals,  and  the  auscidting  ear  experiences  the  sensation  of  a 
certain  difficulty  in  the  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  from  the  prolonged 
expiratory  murmur.  The  respiratory  murmur  otherwise  preserves  its  normal 
timbre,  and  the  symptom  is  cniefly  observed  during  inspiration ;  it  occurs,  but 
less  frequently,  during  expiration.  This  change  in  the  respiratory  murmur  docs 
not  persist  beyond  a  limited  period ;  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  follows, 
or,  more  rarely,  progressive  diminution  of  the  respiratory  sound.  This  fact 
probably  explains  the  circumstance  of  the  symptom  having  been  overlooked  by 
many  hospital  physicians,  who,  seeing  phthisis  chiefly  in  its  more  advanced 
forms,  do  not  meet  with  jerking  respiration  here  as  frequently  as  in  private 
or  extra-hospital  practice.  Jerking  respiration  is  commonly  limited  to  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  which  we  should  explain  by  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
parietes  of  these  parts  favouring  the  pressure  of  tubercle  upon  the  adjoining 
oroncbial  tubes.  When  the  patient  is  made  to  breathe  more  lully,  the  symptom 
is  not  rendered  more  palpable,  but  commonly  disappears  altogether.  Jerking 
respiration  is  not  always  continuous,  but  at  times  presents  regular  intermissions ; 
it  may  occur  at  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  mspiration,  sometimes  even  at 
greater  intervals.  It  is  chiefly  at  its  first  appearance  that  it  presents  this  cha- 
racter, but  when  well  marked  it  is  commonly  continuous ;  like  other  auscul- 
tatory phenomena,  it  may  ynrj  in  strength  and  precision  from  day  to  day. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  the  author,  though  attributing  much  importance  to 
jerking  respiration  as  an  early  sign  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  states  tliat  he  does 
not  regard  it  as  an  absolute  evidence  of  the  deposit  having  taken  place ;  for 
this  purpose  he  justly  requires  the  presence  of  collateral,  general,  or  local 
symptoms. 


W.  On  the  Treatment  of  Orottp.    By  M.  Malgaigne.    (L'Union  Mddicale, 

Dec.  9th,  1859.) 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  propos  of  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  treatment  of  croup,  M.  Malgaigne  complains  of  the  erroneous 
manner  in  which  his  doctrines  as  to  the  emiuoyment  of  tracheotomy  in  this 
^lisease  have  been  represented,  and  sums  up  the  views  he  entertains  thus :  He 
jregards  the  operation  as  a  sad  but  imperative  duty,  justified  only  by  the 
absence  of  all  other  chance  for  the  patient,  and  he  distinctly  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Trousseau,  who  inculcates  that  the  operation  should  be  had 
recourse  to  as  soon  as  false  membranes  make  their  appearance  in  the  larynx* 
M.  Malgaigne  considers  that  the  time  for  the  surgeon  to  interfere  is  when  the 
physician  states  himself  to  be  unable  to  do  anything  more. 


V.  On  Perityphlitis :  a  Clinical  Lecture,    By  P&ofessob  Oppolzek.     (Allg» 
Wien.  Med.  Ztg.,  20,  21,  1858,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  1858,  No.  9.) 

The  author  observes,  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  perityphlitb,  that 
the  site  of  the  tumefaction  is  either  under  the  iliac  fascia,  immediately  upon  the 
subjacent  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  or  above  them  in  that  portion  of  the 
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cellular  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa  'which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  peri- 
tonaeum and  caecum.  In  the  former  case  the  swelling  is  slight,  and  causes  but 
a  trifling  projection  of  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes ;  but  the  symptoms  are 
much  more  urgent  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  riffid  fascia,  and  the  pain  on 
movinff  the  rieht  foot  intense  from  the  iliac  muscle  being  involved.  In  the 
second  case  the  tumour  is  larger,  more  distinctly  visible  and  tangible;  the 
symptoms  are  less  urgent.  Perityphlitis  may  be  confounded  with  partial 
peritonitis,  perforation  of  the  vermiform  process,  accumulation  of  faeces  (this 
we  have  found  associated  with  perityphlitis  so  as  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause), 
congestive  abscesses,  new  growths  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ccecum.  The 
history  and  process  of  the  disease  must  in  each  case  determine  the  diagnosis, 
which  however  is  not  always  easy.  The  second  variety  of  perityphlitis  is  the 
most  favourable  of  the  two,  and  when  caused  by  catarrhal  influences,  gcnerallj 
ends  in  resolution ;  the  first  form  generally  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  the 
pus  makes  its  exit  in  various  directions.  The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to 
diminishing  the  pain  and  arresting  peristaltic  action ;  hence  leeches,  warm 
fomentations,  and  opium  are  indicatca,  followed  by  alteratives  and  warm  baths 
after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  In  the  case  of  suppuration  an  early 
opening  should  be  effected. 

VI.  Notes  on  Pigment  in  the  Urine.    By  A.  J.  Paine,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical 
Service.     (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 

Dr.  Paine  has  made  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  urine  of  his  hospital  patients 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  pigmentary  matter  contained  m  it,  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  mvariably  a  test  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hepatic  disease ;  the  intensity  of  the  colour  produced  by  heat  and  the  slow 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  being  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  amount  of  disease  in  the 
liver.  He  has  found  the  test  of  especial  advantage  in  determining  the  diagnosis 
of  hepatic  from  other  forms  of  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Paine  carefully  distinguishes 
between  the  iridescence  produced  by  nitric  acid  in  urines  which  contain  bile^ 
and  the  more  or  less  deep-red  colour  caused  by  the  same  acid  after  heating  the 
liquid  to  be  tested ;  it  is  the  latter  to  which  tne  present  paper  is  devoted.  He 
establishes  seven  shades,  varying  from  a  pale  sherry  colour,  the  reaction  of 
pale  healthy  urine  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,  to  a  colour  which  is  so  deep  as  not 
to  allow  the  transmission  of  light.  Five  cases,  with  autopsies,  are  given ;  other 
cases  in  which  recovery  resulted  are  also  recorded  by  the  author,  who  sums  up 
the  evidence,  proving  that  excess  of  pi^ent  in  the  urine  is  proof  of  liver  dis- 
order, thus — "  In  all  the  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  organ,  that  have  afforded 
opportunity  of  post-mortem  inspection,  the  connexion  has  been  established ;  in 
a  wide  range  of  cases,  where  experience  teaches  us  that  functional  disorder 
prevails,  pigment  b  found ;  in  others,  where  structural  disease  is  known  to  be 
present  during  life,  it  is  found ;  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  indication,  even 
in  opposition  to  other  evidence,  and  practice  is  based  upon  it,  such  practice  is 
successful ;  pigment  does  not  occur  under  any  circumstances  which  preclude 
hepatic  affection ;  and  lastly,  in  functional  disorder,  the  quantity  of  pigment 
varies  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  state  of  the  function  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  vary." 

Vn.  The  Diagnons  of  Melanotic  Cancer  hy  the  Urine,  By  Dr.  Eis£LT.  (Viertel- 
iahrsschrift  fiir  die  practische  Heilkunde,  xv.  Jahrgang,  1858,  Dritter 
Band.) 

Dr.  £iselt  reports  3  cases,  which  appear  to  show  that  the  urine  offers  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  melanotic  cancer.    The  first  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  sixty» 
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wbo,  in  1856,  oame  under  obsenration  witk  sjmpioms  of  liqwUc  oaanoer,  and 
with  cancer  of  the  left  eje.  There  was  no  icterus,  but  the  oiine  exhibited  a 
remarkable  peculiarit j ;  when  passed  it  was  perfectly  clear,  but  on  stand- 
ing it  became  as  dark  as  porter  without  losing  its  transparency.  A  portion 
was  drawn  by  the  catheter ;  it  was  found  to  contain  copious  nnc  acid,  and  a 
normal  quantity  of  urea;  when  exposed  to  air  and  light  it  became  dark  in  4i 
iew  hours,  but  concentrated  nitnc  acid  caused  the  change  instantly ;  other 
oxidising  substances,  especially  chromic  acid,  produced  the  same  effect,  and  the 
black  matter  was  regarded  as  melanin,  which  induced  the  opinion  that  the 
cancer  was  melanotic,  a  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  A  year  later  a 
man,  ag^  sixty-eight,  was  admitted  into  the  Prague  Hospital  with  cutaneous 
melanotic  cancer.  The  urine  at  first  exhibited  tne  peculiarity  shown  in  the 
last  case  feebly,  but  as  the  disease  spread  to  the  internal  organs,  and  especially 
AS  the  li?er  became  affected,  the  reaction  of  the  urine  became  as  characteristic 
ns  in  the  former  case.  A  third  case  occurred  in  May,  1858,  in  which  there 
was  hepatic  cancer,  and  cancer  of  one  eye.  The  unne  again  induced  the 
attending  physician  to  diagnose  melanotic  cancer ;  some  urine  of  May  8th  was 
closed  hermetically  and  kept  in  the  dark ;  some  that  was  passed  on  May  9th 
was  also  closed  hermetically  and  placed  in  the  shade.  On  May  25  th  Dr.  Kiselt 
exhibited  both  specimens  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Prague ;  the  urine  of 
May  8th  was  slightly  turbid,  pale  yeUow,  and  had  deposited  phosphates ;  the 
urine  of  May  9th  was  black  with  reflected,  and  dark-brown  with  transmitted 
light.  On  opening  the  first  specimen,  nitric  acid  and  chromic  acid  at  once 
induced  the  black  colour.  Tne  autopsy  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  melanotic 
fiancer,  for  which  there  had  been  no  other  indication. 


Vm.  On  Eamorrhagic  Measles.     By  Dr.  Otto  Veit.     TArdiiv  fur  Patbo- 
logische  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,  Band  xiv.,  Herte  1  and  2.) 

The  preyaUing  yiew  that  the  hsmorrhagic  or  petechial  form  of  measles  is  of  a 
malignant  or  septic  character  indicating  great  dancer,  is  combated  by  Dr.  Yeit 
upon  the  strength  of  the  experience  which  he  has  deriyed  from  the  yariooi 
epidemics  that  haye  occurred  in  Berlin,  from  1847  to  1857.  After  quoting 
yarious  authors  from  Huxham  downwaids,  of  whom  Billiet  and  Barthez  alone 
coincide  with  the  yiews  adyocated  by  Dr.  Veit,  he  details  his  own  obseryations. 
He  met  with  the  petechial  form  in  11  out  of  160  cases ;  and  although  9  of 
them  liyed  in  neeoy  circumstances,  they  all  passed  through  the  disease  without 
any  peculiar  disturbance  or  ill  effects.  The  author  does  not  deny  in  toio  the 
occurrence  of  a  septic  form  of  measles,  but  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  pet^ 
chiffi  in  the  eases  observed  by  himself  were  due  to  decomposition  of  the  bioo4 
but  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  greater  mtensity  of  the  phyti- 
ologiccU  process,  in  the  same  way  as  the  catarrtial  affecticm  of  the  respiratoiy 
organs  may  be  oonyerted  into  croup  or  bronchitis.  In  the  haemorrhagic  fona 
the  eruption,  after  the  usual  prodromata  of  feyer  and  catarrh,  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day,  instead  of  becoming  paler,  suddenly  assumes  a  dazk*re4 
colour.  These  spots  become  still  darker  on  the  ensuing  days,  and  eyen  bkd:; 
they  are  round  or  angular,  but  haye  a  sharply-defined  margin ;  they  yary  in 
size  from  a  fiea-bite  to  that  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  more.  They  do  not  disi^pear 
on  pressure,  but  behave  exactly  like  extravasations.  These  spots  retain  tneir 
intensity  of  colour  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  pass  through  the  yarious  chai^tt 
of  colour  observed  in  other  extrayasations,  becoming  purple,  brown,  and  ydR>w 
before  they  disappear  altogether.  The  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  is  moro 
marked  over  these  spots  than  elsewhere.  Dr.  Veit  has  met  with  cases  in 
each  epidemic  of  any  mtensity ;  sex  appears  to  exert  some  influence  on  the 
oooozrenoe  of  the  luBmorrhagic  form,  seven  haying  been  maiee  aad^oiirieBudMi^ 
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while  of  the  160  cases  of  measles,  80  were  males  and  78  females,  the  sex  of 
two  children  not  having  been  noted.  All  the  epidemics  observed  by  the  author 
had  a  benignant  character,  only  3  of  his  160  patients  having  died. 


IX.  Anatomical  and  Clinical  Researches  en  the  Dropsy  consequent  vpo» 
Typhoid  Fever,  By  E.  Leudet,  Titular  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 
Bouen,  &c.     (Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  October,  1858.) 

During  ten  years  of  study  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  Dr.  Leudet  met  with  no 
cases  of  dropsy  consequent  'Jpon  typhoid  fever;  but  during  the  four  years  that 
he  has  been  chief  meaical  officer  at  the  Rouen  Hospital,  no  less  than  seven  in- 
stances have  occurred  to  him,  where  the  inferior  extremities  and  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body  became  oedematous  about  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
fever.  All  but  one,  who  died  of  peritonitis,  recovered ;  and  none  had  albumi- 
nous urine,  although  this  symptom  was  very  frequently  observed  in  other 
typhoid  fever  patients.  The  author  regards  cedema  as  a  matter  of  no  great 
consequence,  except  that  it  retards  the  recovery  of  the  patient ;  several  of  Dr. 
Leudet's  patients  were  more  than  two  months  before  they  recovered  sufficiently 
to  return  to  work,  one  even  returned  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  his  debility. 
Dr.  Leudet  considers  his  treatment  to  have  had  no  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  oedema,  as  he  never  employed  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  abstained 
from  repeated  purgations  and  emetics,  his  treatment  of  the  fever  having  been 
expcctative  and  tonic  rather  than  adynamising.  His  patients  were  all  fed  with 
bouillon,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  supervention 
of  the  oedema  they  received  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  quinine,  wine,  or  chaly- 
beates.  Dr.  Leudet  attributes  the  oedema  to  the  feeble  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rouen,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  typhoid  fever,  which  is  more 
frequently  complicated  with  stomatitis  and  pleurisy  than  elsewhere ;  he  also 
states  that  the  pyrexise  and  phlegmasia  of  his  townsmen  generally  present  an 
adynamic  character. 


X.  On  Intermittent  Fever ;  the  Result  of  the  Observations  made  dnring  several 
Epidemics.  By  Dr.  Heidenhain  in  Marienwerder.  (Archiv  fur  ratholo- 
gische  Anatomic,  Band  xiv.,  Hefte  6  and  6.) 

This  paper  is  one  of  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  change  of 
type  of  disease  generally,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  special  matter  to  which 
tne  author  devotes  his  attention.  Marienwerder,  a  town  of  western  Prussia, 
not  far  from  the  delta  of  the  Vistula,  is  the  seat  of  intermittent  fever  and  its 
congeners ;  and  Dr.  Heidenhain,  having  been  in  practice  in  that  town  and  its 
vicinity  for  twenty-eight  years,  gives  us  the  results  of  his  experience  during^ 
that  period.  He  commenced  his  practice  in  1831,  shortly  after  cholera  had 
claimed  its  first  victims  in  the  district  surrounding  Marienwerder.  This  town 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  had  been  spared,  but  instead  of  cholera  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  gastric  or  bilious  febrile  conditions,  with  a  remittent,  or,  moie 
frequently,  intermittent  tvpe.  Gastric,  bilious,  and  intermittent  fevers  almost 
disappeared  when  the  cholera  actually  invaded  Marienwerder ;  but  the  cholera. 
itseu  assumed  an  intermittent  character  of  the  tertian  type  in  some  cases. 
On  the  cessation  of  cholera  in  1831,  intermittents  ceased  entirely  in  Marien- 
werder, and  did  not  occur  in  the  epidemic  form  until  1849.  £ven  in  the 
August  of  1844,  when  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  upon  which  Marien- 
werder is  built,  was  flooded  by  the  Vistula,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  the  atmosphere  was  poisoned  with  effluvia  of  deoomposing  vef^tabie 
inatter,  intermittents  did  not  make  their  appearance.    Dialing  these  eightefai 
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years  febrile  intermittents  onlr  occurred  sporadically ;  the  paroxysm  was  not 
ushered  in  by  a  severe  rigor,  but  merely  dy  a  passing  sense  of  cold,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  fever  were  not  strongfy  marked.  These  affections  were 
cured  6y  large  doses  of  quinine.  In  the  place  of  genuine  intermittents,  inter- 
mittent'neuralgic  affections  made  their  frequent  appearance ;  the  nerves  af- 
fected were  almost  exclusively  the  first  and  second  division  of  the  fifth  pair; 
the  patients  were  affected  with  severe  hemicrania  for  three  or  more  hours ;  the 
forenead,  the  orbital  region,  the  cheek,  half  the  nose  and  lip  were  the  seat  of 
the  affection ;  the  face  was  pale,  at  times  slightly  swollen,  the  eye  dull,  the 
pulse  small,  no  trace  of  fever,  the  hands  cool;  the  type  was  quotidian  or 
tertian.  The  paroxysms  commonly  occurred  in  the  morning,  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  ceased  almost  as  suddenlv.  Twice  the  author  ob- 
served similar  neuralgic  affections  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  once  in  the 
right  tibial  nerve  ;  in  the  la^t  instance  the  subject  affected  was  a  multipara,  ia 
whom  the  neuralgia  took  the  place  of  the  after  pains  immediately  after  con- 
finement; the  neuralgia  lasted  eight  hours,  then  put  on  the  tertian  type.  In 
addition  to  these  neuralgic  intermittents,  the  doctor  observed  a  convulsive 
intennittent  disease  in  children.  It  occurred  between  the  years  of  two  and 
nine,  and  the  affection  was  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  apoplectic 
condition,  uuless  reference  was  had  to  the  intermittent  type.  Dr.  Heiden- 
hain's  descript  ion  is  briefly  this  : — ^The  child  loses  consciousness,  the  eyes  arc 
closed,  the  pupil  enlarged  and  sluggish,  the  head  hot,  the  facial  muscles  are 
distorted  by  convulsive  movements,  the  lips  quiver  or  are  drawn  on  one  side, 
permitting  the  passage  of  frothy  saliva,  at  times  tinged  with  blood ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  effect  deglutition.  The  extremities  are  violently  thrown 
about;  breathing  is  short  and  intermittent;  there  are  suffocative  *^attacks ; 
profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  over  the  body.  After  four,  six,  or  eight  hours 
the  symptoms  abate,  and  the  child  appears  to  wake  up  exhausted,  but  other- 
wise in  comparative  healtL 

In  the  autumn  of  1 849,  with  the  cholera,  all  the  forms  of  intermittent  fever 
returned  with  greater  frequency;  but  in  1850  and  1851  they  increased  still 
more  ;  and  in  1852,  the  bad  year  of  the  cholera,  they  were  at  their  maxim qjd, 
but  did  not,  as  in  1831,  disappear  with  the  cholera,  but  remained  the  prominent 
form  of  disease  imtil  the  autumn  of  1856,  since  which  time  they  have  di- 
minished. The  paroxysms  were  not  characterized  by  severe  rigors,  and  the 
cold  stage  was  uniformly  short,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages.  The  affection  attacked  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  however 
favourable  the  circumstances  and  healthy  the  dwellings  of  the  individuals.  A 
characteristic  feature  during  this  period  was  the  severe  pain  which,  in  the 
fever,  often  affected  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra.  This  "  spinal  irritation"  disappeared  on 
the  curative  effect  of  the  treatment  being  manifested. 

During  the  period  last  spoken  of,  in  addition  to  the  neuralgic  affection, 
neuroses  of  tne  motor  nerves  have  made  their  appearance.  Intennittent 
affections  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  have  also  been  observed,  such  m 
intermittent  ophthalmia  with  a  tertian  type ;  the  pain  was  unusually  severe  in 
these  cases,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  ot  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  anasarca  are  the  chief  sequelae  which  the 
author  has  met  with.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  that  it  used,  previous  to  1854^ 
never  to  be  associated  with  albuminuria,  but  that  since  that  time  the  majority 
of  cases  exhibited  albuminous  urine;  these  cases  commonly  proved  fatal. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  all  these  various  conditions.  Dr.  Heideii- 
hain  recommends  that  no  energetic  treatment  be  adopted  during  the  paroxysms, 
not  even  in  the  convulsive  intermittent  affection  of  children.  Quinine  is  his 
sheet  anchor,  given  in  large  doses  during  the  free  intervals ;  he  has  found 
eight  grains  generally  suffice  for  an  adult,  given  about  the  middle  of  the  fit8 
interval,  or  immediately  after  a  paroxysm. 
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XI.  1.  On  (Estrus  or  Jffcctio  Bovina.    By  G.  W.  Spence,  M.l).,  Lerwick, 
Shetland.     (Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Nov.,  1858.) 
2.  On   the   Occasional   Occurrence  of  Bots  in   the  Human  Subject.     By 
J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.     (Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  Jan., 
1859.) 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  so  frequently  found  the  natives  of  South  Ameriea 
affected  with  a  number  of  the  genus  Oestrus,  an  insect  of  the  order  Diptera, 
that  he  established  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  oestrus  humanus. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  Kircheumeister  and  others,  dispute  the  propriety  of  this 
distinction,  and  Dr.  Spence  and  Dr.  Duncan  bring  forward  fresh  arguments  and 
facts  as  well  as  cases  that  fell  under  their  own  observation,  in  proof  of  the 
view  that  oestrus  humanus  is  merely  a  transference  of  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  bots  found  on  animals,  to  the  human  body.  In  our  October  number  (1858), 
we  quoted  from  the  Archives  G^n^ralcs  an  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Coquerel 
of  the  development  of  the  larvaj  of  a  diptera  in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal 
fossffi  of  man.  In  Dr.  Duncan's  case,  the  symptoms  were  less  severe ;  it  is  as 
follows : 

E.  C ,  a  girl  aged  thirteen,  came  from  Perthshire  in  September,  1853, 

to  reside  in  Edinburgli.  She  had  never  been  in  bad  health  till  shortly  after 
leaving  the  country,  when  she  began  to  suffer  pains  which  she  connected  with 
the  bots.  She  first  felt  a  little  lump  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  slowly 
changed  its  position  in  various  directions ;  then  a  hole  opened  over  it,  and  a 
worm  was  squeezed  out.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  another  similar  lump  was 
felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  trunk.  It  also  wandered  about  subcutaneously, 
till  a  hole  opened  over  it,  and  it  was  forcibly  rubbed  out.  A  third  made  its 
appearance  over  the  spine,  high  in  the  chest,  then  travelled  up  the  neck,  when 
for  a  time  it  was  lost,  and  was  supposed  to  reappear  pn  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  where  a  hole  formed  over  it.  l)r.  Duncan  was  now  (3rd  March)  fortunate 
enough  to  be  called,  and  observed  a  small,  not  inflamed  tumour,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  field-pea,  and  having  an  opeuinjj  on  the  top  as  big  as  a  pin's  head.  In 
this  hole  Dr.  Duncan  saw  one  or  two  black  points  rolling  about.  On  squeezing 
moderately  the  little  lump,  there  was  discharged  a  livmg  larva  half  an  inch 
long,  evidently  of  the  oestrus  bovis,  and  the  same  as  those  previously  noticed  by 
the  girl.  A  little  dirty -yellow  juice  issued  with  the  animal,  containing  a  few 
blood  globules  and  pus  corpuscles.  The  girl  said  that  wliilc  in  Perthshire 
herding  cows,  she  was  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and  was  frequently  stung  by 
insects. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Spence's  paper,  that  in  the  Shetland  Isles  the  huuiau 
subject  is  peculiarly  subject  to  being  attacked  by  the  skin-bots;  the  larvai 
occur  in  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  women  who  are  loosely  dressed. 
They  have  generally  been  engaged  during  the  summer  in  working  with  peats, 
in  localities  where  cattle  were  numci*ous ;  in  some  instances  they  had  lain  down 
on  the  grass  and  fallen  asleep.  Dr.  Spence's  patients  never  remembered  having 
felt  a  sting ;  they  were  engaged  in  the  only  occupation  by  which  people  iu 
Shetland  are  liable  to  be  detained  in  localities  where  the  gad-fly  or  bot-fly  may 
be  met  with. 

The  patient's  attention,  according  to  Dr.  Spence,  is  first  attracted  by  a  severe 
burning  pain  under  the  skin,  in  a  circumscribed  spot.  It  is  next  observed  that 
the  seat  of  pain  shifts  its  position,  and  that  the  course  between  the  two  spots 
is  marked  by  a  reddish  or  ecchymosed  line,  which  fades  in  a  few  days.  This 
movement  of  the  seat  of  pain,  attended  with  a  thin  linear  discoloration  of  the 
skin  marking  its  track,  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  The 
rate  of  progress  varies ;  in  one  ease.  Dr.  Spence  traced  it  between  the  29th 
September  to  the  10th  October,  from  the  left  hip  to  above  the  left  mamma. 
The  iarvce  appear  to  drop  out  after  a  time  of  their  own  accord,  but  the  safest 
and  most  expeditious  plan  is^  as  soon  as  their  nidus  is  ascertained,  to  cut  down 
upon  and  remoye  them. 
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eoagula  betvreen  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  indicating  that  the  vessels  fur« 
nishing  the  hlood  in  intraocular  haemorrhage  are  those  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  choroid,  and  not  those  in  closest  union  with  the  vitreous  humour. 


II.  Statistics  of  Fracture.    By  M.  Velpeau.     (Gazette  des  Hopitanx, 

]858,  No.  102.) 

M.  Velpeau,  in  liis  annual  summing  up  at  his  Surgical  Clinic  at  la  Charite, 
furnishes  an  account  of  the  fractures  aamiited  under  his  care  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  These  were  1497  in  number,  three-fourths  of  them  occurring, 
ill  persons  of  the  male  sex.  There  arc,  however,  certain  fractures  to  whiS 
females  are  as  liable  as  males — e.g.,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Here 
occupation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident,  a  fall  producing  it  in  cither 
sex,  age  exerting  the  same  effect  in  modifying  the  condition  o?  the  osseous 
tissue  of  the  cervix  in  both.  We  may  regard  also  a  special  predisposition  to 
this  fracture  in  females  as  arising  from  the  predominance  of  tne  fatty  element, 
which  is  usually  more  abundant  m  them  than  in  males.  We  also  find  a  pretty 
equal  number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  in  either  sex — 
the  same  cause  producing  it,  usually  a  fall  on  the  palm. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  respective 
fractures:  Radius,  165 ;  femur,  157;  fibula,  141 ;  ribs,  134;  clavicle,  132; 
humerus,  109;  tibia,  GO;  olecranon,  34;  ulna,  28;  patella,  25;  scapula,  10; 
fractures  of  the  leg  taken  altogether,  164.  Then  came  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  spiue,  &c.  Trom  these  figures  it  results,  1.  That  fractures  of  the 
radius  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  2.  Fracture  of  the  leg  comes  next,  but 
that  is  only  when  both  bones  are  reckoned ;  3.  The  femur  comes  thus  imme- 
diately after  the  radius;  4.  The  fractures  of  the  fibula  alone  amount  to  141, 
but  these  figmes  do  not  represent  all  the  instances  of  fracture  of  that  bone,  as 
it  existed,  in  fact,  in  the  greater  parts  of  the  cases  designated  as  fracture  of 
the  leg ;  5.  Fractures  of  tne  humerus  are  set  down  at  109 ;  but  causes  of  error 
may  easily  prevail  here,  as  certain  fractures  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  anatomical 
neck,  and  ot  the  olecranon,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  fractures  of  the  body  of 
Uie  humerus,  and  vice  versa.  6.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  are  set  down  at  60 
cases ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  set  down  as  fracture  of  the  leg 
were  fractures  b(  this  bone  alone.  7.  Fractures  of  the  forearm  are  put  down  at 
52;  but  here  the  same  difficulties  from  error  of  diagnosis  may  arise,  as  must 
be  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  skeleton  presenting  a  complex  composition  and 
multiple  bones.  8.  There  were  46  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium  ;  but  the 
signs  of  this  accident  are  not  always  sufficiently  obvious.  9.  Comparing  the 
fractures  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  together,  we  find  that  there  were 
664  of  the  former  and  587  of  the  latter,  giving  a  difference  of  23  in  favour  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  proportion  of  fractures  of 
the  clavicle. 


III.  On  the  Preliminarjf  Treatment  of  Affections  of  the  Urethra,   BvM.  Citiale. 

(L'Union  M^ilic^,  1858,  No.  129.) 

On  the  occasion  of  presenting  the  new  edition  of  his  work  "  On  the  Diseases 
of  Gcnito-Urinary  Organs"  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Civiale  draws  its 
attention  to  procedures  as  yet  but  too  little  known,  having  in  view  facilitating 
operations  practised  on  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and  rendering  them  less 
painful  and  more  successful.  They  consist  in  a  special  preparatory  treatment. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  is,  in  the  normal  condition,  so  sensitive  in 
the  majority  of  persons  that  the  simplest  instrument  camiot  be  passed  along  it, 
even  with  the  greatest  care»  without  exciting  a  painful  sensation  of  burning 
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heat,  which  may  ^  on  to  that  of  exoessive  pain.  The  sensibility  of  the  neck 
and  body  of  the  bladder  is  less  developed  tnan  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  inflammatoi^  action  it  may  become  so  exag^rated 
as  to  render  all  operative  procedures  impossible.  When  in  a  state  of  disease, 
in  place  of  a  simple  catheter  we  have  to  mtroduce  instruments  into  the  urethra 
which,  by  reason  of  their  form,  volume,  or  rigidity,  induce  distension  or  friction 
of  the  part,  the  suffering  excited  will  be  much  increased  ;  and  when,  in  place 
of  a  mere  temporary  passage  of  an  instrument,  we  have  to  leave  it  in  contact 
with  the  surfaces,  to  execute  prolonged  and  extensive  movements,  or  to  invade 
the  texture  of  the  parts  by  means  of  caustic  or  a  cutting  instrument,  the 
severest  suffering  and  alarming  reaction  may  be  the  result.  Moreover,  the 
practitioner,  disturbed  by  the  cries  and  involuntary  movements  of  the  patient, 
and  fearing  the  possible  consequences  of  too  great  irritation,  sometimes  either 
renounces  a  desirable  operation,  or  desists  from  its  performance  before  he  has 
completed  it. 

Speaking  from  the  multiplied  experience  of  many  years,  M.  Civiale  states 
that  this  seiisibilitv  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  may  be  most  effectually  subdued 
by  the  methodical  employment  of  soft  wax  bougies.  A  very  small,  smooth, 
soft  bougie  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra  and  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  same  operation  is  to  be  repeated  daily.  If  the  urethra  is  very  irritable, 
the  bougie  is  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  complain, 
although  it  may  not  have  passed  far  in.  Sometimes  the  bladder  is  not  reached 
until  after  four  or  five  days.  By  proceeding  with  extreme  slowness,  and  never 
by  irregular  movements,  both  in  passing  in  and  withdrawing  the  bougie,  and 
never  letting  it  remain,  the  instrument  causes  very  slight  pain,  and  this  even 
is  diminished  every  day.  Very  gradually  the  size  of  tne  Dougie  is  increased 
until  one  is  reached  which  fills  the  normal  capacity  of  the  urethra  without. 

J  producing  distension.    During  this  local  preparation,  which  usually  requires, 
rom  ei^ht  to  twelve  days,  any  general  irritation  or  morbid  conditions  that 
may  exist  should  be  remedied. 

To  appreciate  the  benefit  of  this  simple  procedure,  it  requires  a  person  to  be- 
present  at  a  series  of  operations  practised  on  patients  who  nave,  ana  upon  those: 
who  have  not,  been  so  prepared.  Not  only  in  the  former  are  the  operations 
executed  with  far  less  suffering  and  much  more  facility,  but  they  are  followed 
by  much  fewer  of  the  consequences  of  violent  reaction. 

This  procedure  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with  opiates  and  anses- 
thetics,  for  by  it  we  seek  to  obtain  a  slow  and  progressive  dmiinution  of  the 
sensibility  of  a  determinate  organ,  the  action  being  exclusively  local  and  in 
no  wise  changing  the  general  conditions  of  the  organism.  When  we  resort  to 
opiates  or  aiifiestlictics,  we  leave  out  of  view  the  organ  on  which  we  are  to 
operate ;  and  it  is  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  centre  of  life  and  perception, 
and  consequently  upon  the  entire  economy,  we  seek  to  make  an  impression. 
In  the  one  case  we  effectually  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  organ,  in  the 
other  we  disguise  or  suspend  it.  The  one  leaves  the  patient  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  the  other  plunges  him  into  a  temporary  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  annihilation.  "  The  inconveniences  of  opiates  are  well  known,  and  I 
have  not  here  to  discuss  the  utility  of  anesthetics  in  the  general  practice  of 
surgery ;  but  I  cannot  too  forcibly  protest  against  the  abuse  that  has  been 
made  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  With  the 
exception  of  cystotomy,  external  urethrotomy,  and  some  other  rare  operations, 
the  employment  of  chforoform  is  not  only  useless,  but  liable  to  cause  the  com-* 
mittal  of  grave  mistakes  and  to  give  rise  to  great  misfortunes." 
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lY.  On  the  Treatment  of  Aneurum  by  Dieted  Otmpresnen.    By  Dr.  Bahvil 
Gross.    (North  Amer.  Medioo-Chir.  Rev.,  toL  iii.  pp.  73-85.) 

In  this  paper.  Dr.  Samuel  Gross  relates  the  case  of  a  negress,  aged  tbirtj«- 
two,  who  applied  to  him  on  account  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  situated  withm 
Scarpa's  triangle  in  the  femoral  re^on.  The  tumour  was  4^  inches  long  and 
5}  broad,  the  signs  of  aneurism  being  well  marked.  An  instniment  for  making 
compression  not  bein^  found  to  fit  well,  it  was  determined  to  employ  Um 
fingers  in  efifecting  this.  The  aid  of  several  assistants  was  procured,  and  B 
system  of  continuous  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over  te 

8ubic  bouc  was  commenced  on  June  lOth.  The  considerable  pain  produced  at 
ic  point  of  pressure  compelled  its  temporary  suspension,  and  the  admhdstra- 
tion  of  occasional  doses  of  morphia.  However,  the  ultimate  result  was  high^ 
satisfactory,  for  she  was  discharged  well  on  the  6th  July,  and  wben  seen  on 
the  13th  October,  the  tumour  was  very  solid,  and  had  diminished  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  The  total  amount  of  time  during  which  the  compression  was 
continued  was  forty-five  hours  and  fifty -five  minutes — ^viz.,  thirty-one  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  at  the  first  stance,  and  fourteen  hours  and  thirtv-five  minutei 
at  the  second.  The  compression  was  almost  total,  preiFentin^  the  blood  from 
entering  the  tumour  at  all ;  and  the  whole  time  during  which  the  blood  did 
traverse  the  sac  did  not  exceed  two  hours. 

Dr.  Gross  refers  to  23  other  cases,  in  which  digit-al  compression  has  either 
partially  or  solely  constituted  the  means  of  treatment,  16  of  these  bei^ 
popliteal,  4  femoral,  2  inguinal,  and  2  artero-venous  aneurisms.  Of  these  23 
cases,  15  were  successful,  and  8  failed.  In  the  successful  cases,  in  5  digital 
compression  was  applied  primarily  and  alone,  in  4  it  succeeded  after  i^panlhis 
had  oeen  abandone<(  in  5  it  was  employed  alternately  with  apparatus,  and  in  I 
it  succeeded  when  combined  and  alternating  with  apparatus  and  dnrect  conh 
pression  of  the  tumour. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  the  author  arrives  at : — 1.  Digital  com- 
pression, uncombined  with  apparatus,  was  first  attended  with  success  in  the 
nands  of  Dr.  Knight  (of  New  Haven);  but  to  M.  Yanzetti  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  first  introducea  it  into  practice.  2.  It  has  never  been  followed  by  bad 
consequences,  and  when  not  successful,  it  so  modifies  the  tumour  and  thfi 
collateral  circulation  as  to  render  a  cure  by  other  means  almost  certain.  S.  B 
has  been  employed  alone,  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  mechanical  com- 
pression, in  14  cases,  8  being  failures.  4.  In  only  7  cases  has  it  been 
employed  primarily  and  alone,  and  in  5  with  perfect  success.  5.  When  doubte 
ana  alternating,  it  has  effected  cures  in  everv  case  (5  in  number),  and  therefore 
deserves  special  attention.  6.  In  most  of  tne  cases,  the  compression  has  bea 
total,  but  this  is  not  necessarv  for  a  favourable  result,  y .  It  has  effected 
cures,  whether  it  was  continuea,  interrupted,  or  intermittent ;  in  some  cases 
the  patient  applying  the  pressure.  8.  Wnen  properly  employed  and  conUnudi 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  suitable  cases,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
accomplish  a  cure.  luminal  aneurisms  are  not  fit  cases  for  this  procedure. 
9.  It  IS  less  apt  to  ^ve  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  integument,  and^has  been 
borne  when  mechamcal  pressure  has  produced  an  eschar.  10.  It  can  be  use& 
when  apparatus  has  failed  or  become  intolerable.  In  a  majority  of  such  case% 
a  cure  has  been  accomplished.  11.  In  certain  situations  it  can  be  made  to 
bear  upon  the  artery  alone.  It  is  far  less  painful  and  requires  a  much  shortor 
time  for  the  cure  tlian  any  other  method  ot  treatment. 

[Dr.  Gross  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Professor  Yansetti  hfl 
carried  the  practice  of  intermitting  compression.]* 

•  See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Eev.,  Jan.  1859,  p.  362. 
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V.  Oh  Labial  Ouneer,   3y  PaonsssoR  Kiberi.    (Omodei's  Annall, 

Tol.  clxvi.  p.  331.) 

In  a  notice  of  the  forthcoming  third  volume  of  Professor  Kiberi*8  '  Lezioni 
Orali/  an  aoeount  is  given  of  his  experience  with  respect  to  labial  cancer  at  the 
Turin  Ciinie.  The  a^  of  the  81  patients' were  as  follows : — 2  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  3  between  thirty  and  forty,  11  between  forty  and  fifty,  28  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  20  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  17  between  seventy  and 
eighty.  Of  these,  69  belon^d  to  the  peasantry  class,  a  predominance  perhaps 
attributable  to  their  imnntntious  food,  their  abuse  of  peppers,  garlic,  vinegai^ 
and  the  like  condiments,  their  neglect  of  personal  cleanhness,  and  their  exposure 
to  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Anotiier  predilection  of  the  disease  was  fot 
the  male  sex  and  the  lower  lip,  inasmuch  as  only  3  of  the  oases  occurred  ie 
women,  and  in  only  four  instances  was  the  upper  lip  affected,  two  of  these 
occurring  in  men  and  two  in  women.  In  all  but  one  patient,  the  saoif^uineouB 
temperament  was  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  showing  the  influence 
of  toe  conditions  of  the  bloodvessels  and  of  the  buKxi  in  this  disease  as  com» 
pared  with  that  of  the  nervous  system.  In  76  of  the  subjects,  the  constitutioa 
was  good,  robust,  or  even  atliletio.  This  confirms  the  observation  made  by 
Pravaz,  that  the  gencsral  belief  is  erroneous,  which  supposes  that  lymphatic^ 
delicate,  cachectic  constitutions,  are  most  liable  to  cancer.  Persons  become 
cachectic  and  enfeebled  as  the  disease  advances,  as  its  result,  not  as  its  cause. 

In  most  of  the  patients,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  prevailed,  and 
there  were  few  cases  in  which  some  complication  was  not  observed,  arising^ 
from  disturbances  of  the  respiratory  or  circulatory  organs,  varix,  varicose 
ulcers,  chronic  gastro-hefiatitis,  pellagra,  &c.  After  a  while,  the  glanih  in 
the  vicinity  enlarge,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  whether  their  in^ 
crease  be  merely  sympathetic  or  svmptomatic  of  invasion  of  the  disease.  la 
the  former  case,  a  single  eland  only  usually  becomes  enlarged,  being  of  rec(  nt 
origin,  round  or  ovfd  in  form,  moveable,  and  liable  to  spontaneous  changes 
in  size ;  it  is  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch,  the  skin  bcin^  warmer  than 
iMual,  and  in  some  cases  slightly  reddened.  In  symptomatic  enlargemei^ 
two  or  more  s^lands  are  almost  always  affected,  large  and  indurated  lymphatie 
cords  stretching  between  them,  and  often  down  the  side  of  the  neck.  After  a 
while,  the  glands  may  acquire  a  kige  sise,  assuming  an  irreeular  form,  becoming 
more  or  less  fixed  at  their  base,  l^ing  but  slightly  movea!ole,  and  not  under* 
going  spontaneous  change  in  sise. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  M.  Riberi  submits  his  patients  te 
hygienic  and  medi^  treatment  calculated  to  relieve  any  complication  or 
subdue  any  inflammatory  action  that  may  be  present.  Some  oases  of  cancroid 
would  indeed  be  cured  by  such  procedures,  had  the  patients  sufficient  patience 
to  await  the  result.  Believing  the  employment  of  caustics  mischievous  ia 
almost  1^1  other  forms  of  cancer,  M.  Kiberi  regards  them  as  of  great  utility  ia 
enithelial  cancer,  especially  of  the  face,  when  the  base  is  small  enough  to  aamit 
or  its  entire  destruction.  But  as  the  tissue  of  the  lip  is  very  soft  and  yieldingi 
and  cancer  soon  sends  widely-spread  roots  into  it,  and  as  patients  usually  oo 
not  apply  until  the  lesion  has  thus  become  extensive,  tne  employment  of 
caustics,  is  not  admissible.  Moreover,  considerable  deformity  may  result  from 
its  application,  and  on  aggravation  of  the  disease  may  be  produced  when  the 
whole  has  not  been  extirpated.  The  operation  with  the  V  incision,  having  its 
base  towards  the  labial  edge,  and  cou)oined  when  necessary  with  cheiloplasty, 
is  that  to  which  Professor  Biberi  gives  the  decided  preference.  He  enters 
into  considerable  details  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  which  we  have 
not  space.  Whatever  form  of  the  operation  be  adopted,  he  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  removiag  dosing  its  performanoe  all  glands  that  mi^  be  syn^pton^ 
atically  affected. 
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Of  78  persons  operated  upon,  73  left  the  Clinic  cured ;  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, returned  at  the  end  of  more  or  less  lone  periods  suffering  from  other 
cancerous  diseases,  2  succumbed  to  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  while  in 
the  Clinic,  and  3  died  after  the  operation  from  causes  not  connected  with 
it.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
cases  of  the  81  patients: — 1.  The  disease  almost  always  commences  as  epi- 
thelial cancer  or  epithelioma  of  the  skin  or  mucous  surface  of  the  bp, 
spreading  thence  to  the  parenchyma,  and  very  rarely  begins  in  this  last,  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  surfaces.  2.  The  skin  is  almost  always  primarily 
affected,  and  only  in  some  rare  instances  by  morbid  diffusion  from  the  mucoos 
surface.  3.  Although  very  frequently  unaffected  at  first,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  almost  always  implicated  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  4.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  the  parenchyma  is  always  simultaneously  affected,  as  are  very 
frequently  the  mucous  and  sebaceous  crypts,  to  the  great  number  of  which  in 
the  lips  Benjamin  Bell  attributed  the  frequency  of  labial  cancer.  5.  The 
muscular  tissue  is  sometimes  unaffected,  sometimes  participates  slightly  in 
the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  is  so  involved  as  to  become  entirely  destroyed. 
6.  Whatever  our  nosological  distinctions  may  be  in  respect  to  the  species  of 
cancer.  Nature  shows  how  ill-founded  they  are,  bjr  exhibiting  more  than  one  of 
these  together ;  but  facial  cancers  are  those  in  which  this  junction  is  seldomest 
observed. 


VI.    On  the  Union  of  Woundi  by  Collodion,    By  M.  Gotband.     (Gazette 

M^dicale,  1858,  Nos.  49  and  50.) 

M.  GoTRAND  observes  that  collodion  intended  to  act  as  an  agglutinative  agent 
should  possess  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick  syrup.  The  mUovnng  formola 
furnishes  such  a  collodion :  Sulph.  ether,  at  60°,  himdred  parts ;  pyroxiline, 
eight  parts ;  and  alcohol  at  36°,  five  parts.  Collodion  so  prepared  is  very  adhe- 
sive, drying  into  a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  only  capable  of  being  removed  by 
means  of  ether.  It  possesses,  however,  but  little  extensibility,  and  if  applied 
to  parts  liable  to  change  in  volume  it  cracks.  When,  therefore,  it  is  required 
as  an  impermeable  covering  for  parts  which  are  inflamed  or  menaced  with  inflam- 
mation, its  elasticity  should  oe  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  castor  oil 
or  turpentine.  This  elastic  collodion  should  not  be  employed  as  an  agglutina- 
tive agent. 

Any  very  superficial  breach  of  surface  may  be  united  by  means  of  collodion. 
It  is  a  bad  plan,  however,  to  apply  it  upon  strips  of  linen,  which  conceal  the 
wound  from  tne  surgeon  and  render  the  exact  apposition  of  its  edges  doubtful 
The  edges  should  be  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  kept  somewhat  pressed 
together  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant;  the  part  being  well  dried,  a  thick  laytt 
of  collodion  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil,  and  is  extended  for  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  contact  of  the  parts  beinp 
maintained  by  the  assistant  until  the  pellicle  has  dried.  This  answers  admi* 
rably  in  clean  wounds  comprising  only  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin, 
such  as  the  small  cuts  on  the  nands  and  face,  which  if  neglected  give  rise  to 
much  inconvenience  by  inflaming  and  suppurating.  The  ordinary  plasters  not 
only  conceal  the  condition  of  the  wound,  but  become  detached  by  washing, 
while  the  collodion  does  not  separate  until  healing  is  effected. 
•  This  simple  procedure  is  insufficient  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  separation 
in  the  wound,  and  when  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  substance.  Strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  often  hold  such  wounds  in  only  imperfect  apposition,  and 
make  insufficient  or  irregular  traction ;  while  when  union  by  the  second  inten- 
tion is  only  possible,  they  impede  the  flow  of  the  discharge.  In  such  cases  VL 
Gk)yrand  maxes  a  frequent  use  of  what  he  calls  the  dry  collodion  ntiure.  Two 
strips  of  linen  are  prepared,  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  woofld  itself  ad 
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broad  in  proportion  as  it  is  deep.  These  are  soaked  in  collodion,  and  fastened 
parallel  to  toe  two  sides  of  the  wound,  at  some  millimetres  from  its  edges.  Xo 
these  strips,  and  perpendicular  to  their  direction  and  to  that  of  the  wound,  are 
stuck  by  one  of  their  outer  extremities  some  narrow,  thin,  and  very  supple 
ribbons,  forming  part  with  the  linen  strips,  until  the  edges'  of  the  wound  are 
reached.  The  ribbons  vary  in  numbpr  according  to  the  length  of  the  wound, 
and  their  free  ends  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  may  be  tied  together  iu 
pairs.  This  tvin^  draws  together  tne  linen  strips,  and  consequently  the  edges 
of  the  wouna,  wliich  can  then  be  brought  together  with  as  much  exactitude 
and  pressure  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  This  mode  of  uniting  the  deeper 
wounds  possesses  many  ad7antag;es.  It  maintains  the  parts  in  exact  appo- 
sition unattainable  by  plasters,  is  applicable  to  wounds  taking  any  direction, 
and  admits  of  the  consentaneous  employment  of  irrigation  if  required.  Vidal's 
pretty  little  instruments,  the  ser res-fines,  suitable  enough  for  a  superficial 
woui:dj  only  bring  the  edges  of  the  surface  of  a  deep  wound  in  contact,  and 
they  cannot  be  kept  on  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without  risking  the  pro- 
duction of  small  eschars.  The  collodion,  acting  over  large  surfaces,  brings  mto 
contact  not  only  the  edges  of  the  incision,  but  also  the  subcutaneous  bleedin£[ 
surfaces.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  suture  of  bcin^  painless,  of 
remaining  in  situ  as  lonj^  as  required,  and  of  allowmg  of  the  wouna  being  easily 
re-opened  on  account  of  seconaarv  haemorrhage. 

M.  Goyrand  has  no  intention  oi  mdiscriminately  recommending  the  substitu- 
tion of  collodion  for  other  means  of  securing  union,  but  claims  for  it  admission 
into  practice  concurrently  with  them.    He  states  his  practice  in  the  matter  as 
follows : — 1.  When  I  have  good  collodion  at  my  disposal,  I  always  employ  ft 
layer  of  it  to  unite  very  superficial  clean  cuts,  to  which  gummed  plasters  are 
usually  applied.     2.   When   the  wound  comprises  all  the  thickness  of  the 
dermis,  its  edges  being  clean,  easily  approximated,  and  not  likely  to  become 
displaced,  I  often  employ  the  serres-fines,  which  allow  of  very  exact  adaptation, 
and  are  very  easily  applied.    3.  No  uniting  means  is  comparable  to  the  serreS' 
fines,  when  the  object  is  to  bring  together  the  edges  of  a  wound  involving  very 
thin  and  very  moveable  skin,  and  when  one  edge  of  the  wound  is  formed  bj 
delicate  skin  and  the  other  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  I  consider  them  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  means  for  fixing  the  fiap  in  certain  anaplastic  operations  of 
the  face,  and  for  uniting  the  wouna  made  by  circumcision  or  castration.    The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  immediate  union  of  a  large  wound  of  the  scrotum  by 
means  of  plasters,  or  even  by  the  interrupted  suture,  is  well  knowif.  A  rolling 
of  the  ed^es  of  the  incision  takes  place,  bringing  the  epidermic  surface  into 
contact  with  the  deeper  seated  parts,  and  union  never  takes  place  without  sup- 
puration.   The  aerres fines,  on  the  contrarv,  maintain  the  edges  of  the  wound 
m  exact  contact,  and  usuallv  lead  to  union  by  the  first  intention.    4.  Adhesive 
strips  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  wounds  comprising  the  entire  thick* 
ness  of  the  skin,  or  even  when  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  is  divided,  pro- 
viding their  direction  is  longitudinal.    I  especially  employ  them  when  I  think 
that  tne  compression  they  exert  may  prove  of  utility.    5.  When  the  wound, 
though  simple,  is  transverse,  and  does  not  seem  able  to  be  united  throughout 
its  depth  by  means  of  serres  fines,  I  obtain  the  best  effects  from  the  dry  collodion 
suture.    6.  This  suture  is  the  sole  means  by  which  we  can,  througn  an  ener- 
getic and  sustained  action,  keep  together  the  edges  of  a  large  wound  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  substance,  whether  our  object  be  to  secure  complete  contact, 
or  to  change  the  round  form  of  the  wound,  so  unfavourable  to  cicatrization,  into 
an  elongated  elliptical  form.    7.  I  know  of  no  means  comparable  to  the  dry 
suture  in  the  case  where,  during  the  production  of  secondi^  union,  it  is  de-^ 
sired  to  keep  for  a  long  period  parts  in  contact  whose  adhesion  to  each  other  it 
is  sought  to  obtain,    o.  Finally,  I  am  certain  that  no  means  can  replace  the 
twisted  suture  in  hare-lip  operation,  or  the  deeply-acting  sutures  which  are 
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w  ruptured  permeum. 

VII.  On  the  Treaimeni  of  W<mnS»  and  Uken  if  FenUlatum.     By  ProfBaaor 
BouisaoN.    (Gazette  MedieaU^  1658,  Nos.  44, 45,  46^  47,  and  4a.) 

Superficial  wounds  in  animals  become  rapidly  desiccated,  and  cicatrization  is 
performed  in  the  most  favourable  manner  under  the  crust  so  formed.  The 
idea  occurred  to  Professor  Bouisson  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  this  proeeduie 
by  inducing  the  desiccation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  tnrough  the  employment  of 
ventilation,  Cicatriaation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take  plac«  more  ra- 
pidly and  more  favourably  under  the  protective  crust  so  formed,  than  when  the 
open  surface  continued  exposed  to  the  air  and  other  sources  of  irritation. 

The  trial  of  the  plan  was  commenced  at  the  St.  Eloi,  Montpcilicr,  in  March, 
1857.    It  was  applied  to  various  examples  of  recent  and  old  woond^  local 
ulcers,  solutions  of  continuity  after  operations,  &c.,  these  altoffcther  amounting 
to  above  twenty  in  number.    We  can  refer  only  to  some  of  tnc  det^s  given 
\sj  the  author.    The  first  case  was  a  lai^  ulcer  of  the  leg  of  man^  J«^ 
standing,  characterized  by  the  usual  obstinacy  of  the  malady.     Four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  a  sharp  current  of  air  was  propelled  over  its  surface 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  common  bellows  being  the  instrument  and  the 
patient  the  operator.    By  the  very  next  day  a  crust  had  commenced  forming, 
and  by  persistence  for  several  days  in  the  ventilation  it  was  rendered  thicker 
and  thicJcer.    At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  the  crust  was  detached  by  means 
of  a  bath,  and  the  sore  was  found  much  reduced  in  size  and  of  a  very  healthy 
aspect.    A  reproduction  of  the  crust  by  renewed  ventilation  still  further  re- 
duced its  size ;  and  had  the  patient  not  become  content  with  the  benefit  re- 
ceived,  complete  cicatrization  would  have   followed.     More  rapid  success 
attended  the  employment  of  the  means  in  more  recent  cases ;  thus,  a  small 
wound  of  the  leg  was  healed  in  eight  days,  and  even  extensive  wounds,  afiwr 
injury  or  operation,  were  more  rapidly  healed  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedures.    Generally  speaking,  however,  the  procedure  could  not  be  adopted  at 
once,  as  most  of  the  patients  admitted  having  some  complication,  this  required 
removal  before  the  production  of  cicatrization  could  be  attempted.    The  im- 
mediate effect  of  its  emplovmeut  was  the  production  of  a  sense  of  coolnes^ 
while  the  pain  became  moderated  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  paler,  as  if 
tinder  the  action  of  an  astringent.    The  crust  increased  in  thickness  and  tena- 
city in  proportion  to  the  dur&ion  and  force  of  the  ventilation,  and  after  some 
days  assumed  a  horn-like  texture — the  discharge,  if  still  abundant,  escaping 
somewhere  at  its  detached  circumference.    Tne  crust  takes  no  part  in  tni 
cicatricial  process  which  is  going  on  beneath  it,  but  acts  simply  as  a  natoial 
^protective  dressinff.    When,  however,  the  wound  is  small,  uninfiamed,  and 
exempt  from  purulent  secretion,  the  evaporation  induced  dries  up  the  plastic 
lymph  itself,  reducing  it  to  its  organizabie  portion.    The  crust,  m  this  case, 
'becomes  confoundfed  with  the  cicatrix  itscff,  which,  forming  rapidly,  fills  up 
the  interval  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  calls  to  mind  what  takes 
jlace  in  union  by  the  first  intention. 

M.  Bouisson  believes  that  other  theraneutical  effects  arc  also  dertT!d)lc 
'from  the  plan,  and  enumerates  these  unaer  the  several  titles  of  sedative 
'astringent,  siccative,  and  antiseptie  action.  Into  his  account  of  these  we  have 
not  space  to  enter,  and  merely  add  the  genwal  conclusions  of  his  essay  :— 
1.  Ventilation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  is  of  utility  a^  a  curative  i^nt  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases.  2.  It  induces  healing  by  desiccating  exposed  surfaces^ 
covering  them  with  a  crust  formed  of  the  residue  of  the  co-effused  liquids.. 
%  This  crust  acts  by  isolating  the  wound  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  by 
tk^cmring  a  simpler  and  more  regular  mode  of  dcatriastion  than  that  whidi  taiee& 
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place  in  exposed  wounds,  the  dressing  of  whidi  frequently  destroys  the  dci^ 
Irix  while  in  process  of  formation.    4.  Subcrastaoeous  cicatrization  bears  ths. 
same  relation  to  open  wounds,  that  subcutaneous  cicatrization  does  to  oiosed 
wounds.    5.  Ventilated  wounds  and  ulcers  cicatrize  more  rapidly  and  with, 
fewer  primary  or  consecutive  accidents  than  do  wounds  dressea  with  fattj- 
bodies  or  ether  medicinal  topical  applications.    6.  Ventilation  develops  effects 
which  are  exhibited  by  local  refrigeration,  antiphlo^stic  and  astringent  action, 
desiccation  of  the  wound,  together  with  its  isolation  and  occlusion,  and  its 
preservation  from  the  septic  action  of  pus.     7.  It  may  be  performed  by  thei 
ordinary  bellows  or  any  other  apparatus.    It  should  be  continued  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  repeated  sevemi  times  a-day.     8.  It  is  applicable  to  old  or 
recent,  to  small  or  large  wounds,  to  ulcers,  bums,  &c.    It  may  also  be  pre- 
ceded by  other  means  of  general  treatment,  or  employed  as  adjuvatory  to  these. 
9.  It  presents  several  indirect  advantages,  especially  economy  and  simplifica- 
tion ot  dressing,  and  the  maintenance  of  greater  cleanliness. 


Ym.   Loss  of  the  Testicle  consequent  upon  Scarifying  the  Scrotum,    By  M. 
DEMAaQUAY.     (Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  tome  Iv.,  p.  549.) 

Long  since  M.  Velpeau  recommended  the  little  operation  of  scarifving  th& 
scrotum  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  orchitis ;  and  its  practice  is  usually  followed  by 
very  advantageous  results,  especially  when  it  gives  issue  to  a  notable  quanti^ 
of  citron-coloured  fluid  accummulated  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  M.  Vidal  went 
much  further  than  this,  by  opening  in  painful  orchitis  the  tunica  albuginaa. 
itself,  an  operation  he  declared  to  be  without  inconvenience,  and  one  which  he 
performed  nimself  more  than  four  hundred  times.  M.  Demarquay  for  some 
years  past  has  not  had  recourse  to  this  practice ;  and  he  does  not  even  employ 
scarification  of  the  scrotum  unless  there  be  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  fear- 
ing injury  to  the  gland  itself.  Having  seen  an  account  of  a  case  b^  M.  Monta^ 
nier,  in  which  severe  haemorrhage  followed  scarification,  he  determmed  to  makft 
known  four  instances  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  in  which  still  graver 
consequences  ensued. 

The  two  first  cases  occurred  in  persons  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
2^,  in  whom  orchitis,  coming  on  during  the  treatment  of  stricture,  scarifica* 
tions  had  been  resorted  to.  They  only  came  under  M.  Demarquay's  notioa 
when  the  testides  were  in  part  gone,  spermatic  filaments  being  found  eveiT 
morning  in  the  dressings.  The  patients  were  cured,  but  the  testes  were  lost. 
In  the  third  case,  in  a  man  forty-six  years  of  age,  intense  orchitis  came  on, 
during  treatment  of  stricture ;  and  after  various  means  had  been  tried  iu  vain^ 
scarifications  were  resorted  to,  and  ^ave  rise  to  a  tolerable  flow  of  blood.  Noi 
great  amendment  resulting,  the  author  was  called  in  next  day.  All  the  aper- 
tures were  closed  but  one,  the  edges  of  which  were  everted.  Presently  a  plug 
of  greyish  matter,  at  first  no  larger  tlian  a  millet-seed,  but  gradually  increasing 
to  tne  size  of  a  cherry,  projected.  It  proved  to  be  the  testicular  substance,  in- 
filtrated with  a  little  pus ;  and  gradu^ly  the  whole  of  the  testicle  was  in  this 
way  discharged.  The  fourth  case  occurred  in  a  young  man,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  here  the  loss  of  the  testis  was  only  partial.  It  may  be 
Supposed  that  these  are  mere  coincidences,  beixig  really  examples  of  inflanima* 
tion  of  the  testis  terminating  in  suppuration.  Such  termination  is,  however, 
Terr  rare,  as  the  experience  of  MM.  Rioord  and  Monod  sufficiently  prove. 

The  less  liability  to  such  an  occurrence  in  gonorrhoea!  orchitis,  as  compared 
with  orchitis  connected  with  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  i^paratus,  may  ba 
thus  explained.  In  gonoTrheea,  it  is  the  epidravmis-  which  becomes  especuJly 
seized  with  inflammaiion,  this  being  propagated  to  the  envelopes  of  the  testis, 
and  sometimes  to  the  organ  itself,  and  to  the  tuniea  vaginftfis«     Fluid  then 
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distends  the  latter,  and  gpreat  relief  may  follow  the  discharge  of  this  bj  punc- 
tures. But  in  orchitis  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  it  is 
generally  the  testis  that  is  affected,  and  the  same  abundant  effusion  into  the. 
vaginalis  does  not  take  place.  Scarification  may  here  easily  attain  the  secre- 
tory organ  itself,  and  ill  effects  will  the  more  readily  follow  in  consequenoe  of 
the  economy  being  already  under  the  infiuence  of  the  original  disease. 


IX.  StT  Cases  of  successfiil  Operation  for  Congenital  Cataract  in  one  Family.  By 
Dr.  Williams.     (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  yoI.  lix.,  p.  149.) 

These  cases  occurred  in  a  German  family  living  at  Boston,  the  mother  and 
four  children  suffering  from  cataract  in  both  eyes.  The  mother  was  not  aware 
of  any  cases  having  occurred  among  her  eight  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  re- 
latives, aud  she  has  two  other  children  who  exhibit  no  traces  of  cataract.  In 
her  the  opacity  of  each  lens  was  greatest  at  the  centre,  the  margin  being  com- 
paratively clear,  so  that  in  a  moderate  light  she  could  see  enough  to  perform 
ner  household  duties  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  capsules,  as  abo  in  the 
children,  were  transparent.  In  all  the  children,  opacities,  consisting  in  dots  of 
various  sizes  and  occupying  different  planes,  occupied  nearly  the  entire  field  of 
vision ;  and  in  a  briglit  light,  reflections  from  crystals  of  cholesterine  were 
plainly  seen.  In  a  bright  light  the  children  were  nearly  blind,  and  their  sight 
was  never  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  learning  to  read  or  to  get  their  liveli- 
hood. Six  operations  were  performed  on  tne  same  day  upon  three  of  the 
diildren,  ao^ed  seventeen,  twelve,  and  ten  respectively,  tne  lens  and  capsule 
being  freely  divided  by  a  needle  introduced  through  the  sclerotic.  Sparkling 
reflections  from  cholesterine  were  distinctly  seen  in  the  posterior  chamber.  It 
was  several  months  before  the  pupils  all  became  clear,  and  in  the  youngest 
girl  one  of  the  eyes  had  to  be  operated  upon  a  second  time.  The  childr^ 
now  have  perfect  vision,  and  with  the  aid  of  cataract  glasses  will  be  able  to 
follow  any  occupation.  The  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  other  cliild,  aged 
two  years,  have  not  yet  been  operated  upon,  the  woman  still  feeling  too  timid. 
Dr.  Williams  knows  of  another  family,  presenting  no  less  than  seven  cases, 
others  of  the  family  being  free  from  disease.  Some  of  the  eyes  had  been 
operated  upon,  but  with  imperfect  success,  portions  of  the  capsule  left  behind 
having  become  tough. 

[In  the  January  Number  of  the  '  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view,* is  a  very  interesting  case  of  congenital  cataract,  related  by  Dr.  Hohrer 
of  Philadelphia.  The  patient  had  been  totally  blind  for  sixteen  years,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired  vision  at  a  period  of  twenty-one  years 
Jifter  the  performance  of  the  operations.] 


X.  On  the  Operation  for  Hernia  in  Children.    By  Dr.  Ravoth. 
(Deutsche  Klinik,  1858,  No.  29.) 

Dr.  Havoth  communicates  an  interesting  case  of  inguinal  hernia  occurring  in 
*a  male  child,  fourteen  months  old.  Observed  soon  aHer  birth,  a  truss  had  not 
been  applied  to  it  until  the  child  was  six  months  old,  aud  this,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent projection  of  the  large  hernia,  seems  to  have  been  ill-fitting.  When  the 
child  was  seen  by  the  author,  incarceration  of  the  hernia  had  taken  place  during 
forty-ei^ht  hours.  The  scrotum  was  distended  with  a  tumour  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hydrocele.  As  repeated 
attempts  with  the  t^us,  under  chloroform,  were  found  useless,  the  operation 
was  at  once  resorted  to.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  blood,  two  small  arteries, 
which  were  divided  while  laying  the  sac  bare,  were  at  once  tied.     The  parts 
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were  renlaced  witbout  opening  the  sac,  and  the  wound  was  simply  dressed,  a 
little  Daa  of  charpie  bein^  laidover  the  inffoinal  canal.  Chloroform  was  em- 
ployed during  the  operation^  and  frequent^  since  during  the  dressing  of  the 
wound,  on  account  oi  the  child's  cries — the  hernia  then  very  easily  redescending. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  wound  had  cicatrised,  and  a  properly  fitting  truss  was 
after  a  while  well  borne. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  this  case,  the  question  may  be  asked,  when  is 
the  most  suitable  time  for  the  application  of  a  truss  in  infants  ?  Most  practi- 
tioners say  not  before  the  sixth  month,  and  some  even  not  before  the  twelfth. 
This  advice  is  grounded  upon  the  ^reat  sensibility  of  the  child's  skin,  the 
necessity  of  great  cleanliness,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  child  rendering  a  frequent 
change  of  the  truss  necessary,  the  rarity  of  strangulation  in  childhood,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  a  spontaneous  cure  is  Drought  about  in  congenital 
hernia.  Although  these  reasons  may  have  their  weight  in  particular  cases, 
the  author  does  not  consider  that  they  have  validitv  enough  to  raise  this 
practice  into  a  general  rule.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  the  truss 
should  be  applied  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  chieflv  because  the  par- 
tial or  total  protrusion  of  the  hernia  gives  rise  to  much  abdominal  pain  and 
gastric  disturbances,  causing  crying  and  restlessness,  and  impeding  develop- 
ment. The  hernia,  too,  increases  in  size,  and  the  abdominal  ring  in  widtn, 
so  that  the  tumour  is  retained  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  a  radical' 
cure,  which  at  this  early  age  may  usuallv  be  expected  from  a  well-fitted  truss, 
becomes  more  unlikely  to  happen.  The  pressure  from  the  large  pad  and 
strong  spring,  too,  now  required,  will  not  be  borne  by  the  child's  delicate 
skin.  Finally,  there  is  the  danger  of  strangulation,  which  at  this  early  age  is- 
not  always  easily  detected,  and  ttie  operation  for  the  relief  of  which  is  one  of 
great  danger. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  present  case  is  chiefly  attributed  by  Dr.  Kavoth 
to  three  circumstances — viz.,  the  promptitude  with  which  the  operation  was 
performed ;  the  executing  this  without  opening  the  sac,  and  dilating  the  ring 
with  a  blunt  hook  in  place  of  a  cuitine  instrument.  This  child  had  reiectea 
all  food  during  twelve  hours,  and  had  been  deprived  of  refreshing  sleep  during 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  had  a  further  delay  taken  place  from  the  use  of  baths, 
clysters,  &c.,  the  issue  would  probably  have  been  different.  Moreover,  the 
hernia  had  not  suffered  from  excessive  employment  of  the  taxis,  and  chloro- 
form was  resorted  to  during  its  application.  After  repeating  the  well-known 
arguments  in  favour  of  not  opening  the  sac.  Dr.  Kavoth  observes  that  in 
ehddren  this  should  never  be  opened  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  avoiding 
it,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  large  hernias,  where  repeated  protrusion  may 
be  produced  bv  the  child's  cries  and  movements  before  the  healing  is  accom* 
plished.  In  the  present  instance  the  hernia  was  very  large,  containing  the 
cscum  and  processus  vermiformit.  The  old  practice,  now  almost  forgotten,  of 
attempting  to  dilate  the  aperture  without  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument 
shoula,  when  practicable,  be  preferred.  As  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  there 
are  about  thirty  cases  on  record  in  which  the  operation  for  hernia  has  been, 
performed  on  infants  and  young  children ;  and  of  the  seventeen  operations  of 
which  the  issue  is  given,  nine  terminated  in  death. 
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L  PhTSIOLOOT  and  PaJHOLOGT  OV  THB  UsDCBBSGilAXED  rSMALB. 

!•  Retearehei  on  the  Erectile  Organs  of  Woman,  and  on  the  Mmeeular  TnhO' 
ovarian  Apparatus,  in  their  Relations  with  (kmUUion  and  MenstruaHom,  Br 
Charles  Kokget.     (Brown-86quard's  Journ.  de  Physiol.,  October,  1858.) 

9.  On  the  Functions  of  the  Flaeenta,  Bj  Dr.  Cl.  Bbbvard.  (Gaz.  Hebdom^ 
Jan.  1859.) 

9.  Note  on  Hamorrhages  of  the  Fallopian  Tuies,  Bj  Albbbt  Puxck.  {Qssl 
Hebdom.,  Jan.  1859.) 

4.  Esttirpatian  of  an  Inverted  Uterus  by  Ecrasement,  By  Dr.  McGiJirTOCK. 
(Dublin  Quart.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Science,  Peb.  1859.) 

1.  M.  Chakles  Ronoet's  interesting  researches  on  the  anatomy  of  tba  female 
organs  are  summed  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  In  woman  the  body  of  the  uterus  presents  the  stmctora  of  an  ereotiia 
organ,  of  a  true  corpus  spongiosum. 

2.  That  to  the  ovary  abo  an  erectile  bulb  is  attached. 

3.  That  in  all  the  classes  of  vertebrata,  and  especially  in  all  mammifera,  a 
apecial  muscular  apparatus  embraces  the  oviduct  and  ovary,  and  efiieota  thes 
adaptation  to  each  other. 

4.  That  the  fasciculi  of  the  ovario-tubal  muscular  membranes  (mesoarimn  and 
mesometrium)  have  such  relations  with  the  corpora  spongiosa,  and  especially 
with  their  efferent  sinuses,  that,  at  the  moment  of  contraction,  the  meshes  of 
the  network  in  the  midst  of  which  run  the  venous  channels,  contracting  in 
every  direction,  these  must  necessarily  be  compressed,  and  the  discharge  of 
blood  more  or  less  completely  stopped. 

5.  That  the  contraction  oi  the  ovario-tubal  muscular  apparatus  persisting 
during  the  whole  period  of  ovulation,  the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood  aod 
ihe  erection  of  the  corpora  spongiosa  of  the  uterus  and  ovaiy,  which  is  the 
result,  have  the  same  duration. 

6.  That  menstruation  coinciding  also,  on  the  other  hand,  with  ovulation,  it 
is  natural  to  consider  it  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
uterus ;  a  true  menstrual  hemorrhage,  moreover,  never  presenting  itself  bat 
where  the  uterus  possesses  a  truly  erectile  structure. 

.  7.  That  if  sexual  excitation,  as  seems  probable,  can  determine  the  erectioa 
of  the  uterus  and  ovary,  it  is  easy  to  account  by  that  fact  for  the  ooincideuca 
of  the  periods  of  menstruation  and  ovulation. 

3.  Dr.  Claude  Bernard  has  communicated  to  the  Soci^6de  Btdk)ffie,  of  Paria» 
an  account  of  some  researches  on  the  function  of  the  plaeanta.  He  had  soma 
time  before  announced  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  amniotic  fluid.  In  pur- 
suing his  researches  into  the  origin  of  this  substance,  he  found  that  the  plaomta 
of  certain  mammifera  contains  in  the  normal  state  a  considerable  quantity  of 
glycogenic  matter.  Ruminants  alone  seemed  to  offer  an  exception ;  but  M. 
Bernard  now  finds  that  in  these  the  glycogenic  matter,  instead  of  being  met 
with  in  the  placentas,  has  its  productive  organs  in  certain  points  of  tlie  amnios. 
The  glycogenic  matter  of  foetal  age,  whatever  the  species  under  examination,  is 
formea  by  ceUules,  which  in  all  tneir  histological  cnaracters  are  exactly  similar 
to  the  cellules  of  the  liver  of  adult  animals.  In  the  rodents  these  cellules  are 
formed  between  the  foetal  placenta  and  the  maternal  placenta.  In  ruminants, 
there  are  seen  on  the  amnios  whitish  spots,  which  have  either  been  completdy 
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oyerlooked  bj  obBerrcrs,  or  taken  for  qsithelial  pathological  productions.  Thenf 
white  spots  are  compost  of  aggiomerations  of  ceUules  similar  to  the  precediBgi; 
On  mieroBOopical  examination  of  these  ^ts,  ther  are  seen  to  be  composed  of 
a  kind  of  papillse  filled  with  cells,  and  circumsorioed  by  an  amorphous  meiii»> 
brane.  Iodine  gives  a  rose  colour  to  the  oellular  contents.  The  layer  of  oeUft 
separating  the  foetal  and  maternal  placentas  in  rodents,  and  the  panillse  containing 
the  cells  m  mminants,  are  deyelo|>ed  from  the  eadiest  epoch  ot  foetal  life,  and 
immediately  enter  upon  their  functions.  Like  the  hepatic  cells  in  form,  theic 
function  is  similar-Hit  leasts  as  far  as  the  production  of  glycogenic  matter  is 
oonoemed,  for  the  author  has  not  yet  ooncluded  his  researches  relative  to  the 
possible  secretion  of  bile  by  these  organs.  It  is  a  true  liver,  absolutely  unknown 
nitherto.  Whilst  these  or^tais  are  m  function,  the  intoiial  liver  of  the  fcstns 
is  in  a  rudimentary  state;  its  cells,  perfectly. embryonic,  produce  neither fflyoo* 
genie  matter  nor  glucose.  Later  they  change  their  appearance,  take  gradually 
their  normal  shape  and  dimensions,  and  b%in  to  secrete  glycogenio  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  placenta  or  of  the  amnios  beooma 
atrophied,  and  disappear. 

3.  M.  Albert  Pueck,  house-surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Toulon,  makes  an 
interesting^  communication  on  haemorrhages  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  He  cites 
the  following  cases : 

1st.  A  married  woman  was  attacked  with  small-pox ;  when  admitted  into 
hospital  she  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  re^on 
ana  towards  the  sacrum,  and  this  although  she  had  menstruated  a  fortmght 
before.  She  rolled  about  in  the  bed  screaming.  Two  davs  later,  she  was 
seized  with  profuse  uterine  haemorrhage,  and  died  almost  suddenly.  On  exami- 
nation, the  uterus  was  found  full  of  clots ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  quite 
healthy,  except  at  the  fundus,  where  it  was  thickened,  violet,  infiltrated  with 
blood ;  at  this  point  a  clot  remained,  which  stretched  into  the  left  Fallopian 
tube.  The  tubes  were  of  a  violet  aspect,  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and 
fiUed  with  a  large  vermicular  clot.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  or  serosity 
in  the  peritoneum.  The  rij^ht  ovary  presented  no  rupture,  but  had  a  clot  the 
size  of  a  small  walnut  on  its  outer  surface.  The  lefl  ovar^,  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  e^  was  almost  entirely  converted  into  a  sac  contaimng  a  fatty  matter 
and  hairs.  This  case  was  reported  b^  M.  Laboulbene  to  the  Soci^td  de  Biologie 
in  1853 ;  the  conclusion  being  that  it  was  a  case  of  hemorrhage  of  the  ral^ 
lopian  tubes. 

The  next  case  occurred  under  the  observation  of  M.  Fueck  himself.  A 
strong,  robust  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  admitted  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1858^ 
and  (ued  ten  years  after,  of  mening^  hffimorrha^e.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  was  quite  healthy ;  at  the  level  of  tne  left  horn  were  some  saa- 
guinolent  mucosities,  resembling  those  contained  in  the  inner  half  of  the  cor- 
responding tube.  The  right  tube  contained  a  white  opaque  mucus,  it  was 
fixed  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ovary ;  two  or  three  serous  cvsts  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  wero  on  the  oviduct ;  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  fimbrise  was 
dull  red,  and  pale  elsewhere.  The  left  tube  was  violet,  as  if  ecchvmosed ;  its 
outer  third  was  as  lar^  as  the  index  finder ;  the  fimbriated  end.  was  widdhr 
open,  and  connected  with  the  ovary  by  a  tubular  membrane  continued  from  it» 
forming  a  complete  canal  to  the  ovary.  This  portion  was  dilated  by  sanguino- 
lent  mucosities,  and  on  pressuro  escaped  from  the  uterine  mouth  d  the  tube^ 
the  mucous  membrane  was  dark  rod,  finely  injected.  Thero  was  no  rupture^  of 
the  ovary ;  but  an  apoplectic  cavity  in  its  substance.  This  the  author  considere 
to  be  a  case  of  tubal  tuemorrhafe,  partly  emptying  itsdf  into  the  uterus. 

4.  Dr.  McClintock  relates  an  important  case  in  which  an  inverted  uterus 
was  removed  by  linear  ierasement.  The  patient,  aged  twenty-two,  mother  of  one 
child,  very  anaemic,  was  admitted  into  the  UWin  Lyink-in  Hospital  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1858.  For  twelve  montlis  she  had  suffered  very  profuse  discharges  of 
blood,  always  coming  on  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  l&sting  for  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  days.  A  pediculated  tumour,  of  pyriform  shape,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  was  round  low  in  the  vagina;  the  neck  of  this  tumour  was 
embraced,  but  not  constricted,  by  the  thin  os  uteri ;  it  was  auite  insensible  to 
ordinary  manipulation ;  its  surface  was  smooth,  dark  pink,  ana  discharged  blood 
when  scratched.  The  patient  had  been  delivered  auer  a  protracted  labour,  by 
a  rude  country  midwife,  fourteen  months  before ;  the  after-birth,  she  says, 
twice  "  slipped  away"  from  the  nurse,  the  cord  being  broken.  The  tumour  being 
drawn  down  by  a  vulsellum,  the  os  was  entirely  effaced,  the  vagina  becoming 
quite  continuous  with  the  neck  of  the  tumour.  This  led  to  the  conclusion 
toat  the  case  was  one  of  inverted  uterus.  Several  attempts  were  made  under 
chloroform  to  effect  re-inversion,  without  success.  On  tlie  20th  of  October,  a 
silk  li^ture  was  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by  Gooch's  canula ;  this 
caused  much  pain,  and  some  vomiting.  In  the  evening  the  ligature  was 
tightened,  and  again  on  the  next  day.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  6craseur 
was  applied  below  the  ligature,  the  uterus  having  been  drawn  down  by  a  vul- 
sellum. The  chain  was  worked  very  slowly,  the  uterus  being  severed  in  eight 
minutes.  Pain  attended  the  operation;  and  febrile  excitement  followed; 
opium  was  given,  and  turpentine  epithems  applied.  In  a  fortnight  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  get  up.  oix  weeks  afterwards,  the  os  uteri  presented  almost 
the  ordinary  appearance ;  a  catheter  passed  about  one-third  of  an  inch  up  the 
cervical  canal.  On  the  27th  of  December,  Dr.  McClintock  was  informed  that 
the  patient  was  quite  well,  but  had  not  menstruated. 


II.  Pregnanct. 

On  the  Diagnom  of  Pregnancy,    By  Professor  Heckek.     (Monatsschr.  f. 

Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1858.) 

Professor  Hecker,  of  Marburg,  has  published  the  result  of  extensive  investi- 
gations into  the  prognostic  value  of  the  penetrability  to  the  finger  of  the  os 
internum  uteri  in  pregnancy.  It  is  generally  known  that  shortly  before  the 
onset  of  labour  the  os  uteri  internum  opens.  Dr.  Hecker  has  endeavoured  to 
give  precision  to  the  indications  of  this  phenomenon.  Since  1833,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  charge  of  the  Marburg  Lying-in  Hospital,  records  have  been 
kept  of  the  date  on  which  the  os  internum  was  ascertained  to  be  open,  and  of 
the  lapse  from  that  event  to  labour.  He  of  course  points  to  the  difficulty,  that 
the  time  when  the  opening  of  the  os  internum  w^felt  was  not  necesaarilV  that 
when  the  o^  first  opened;  out  he  believes  that  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
observations  compensate  for  this  source  of  error,  although,  since  all  the  error 
is  always  on  the  same  side,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  multiplication  of  cases 
can  tend  to  its  neutralization. 

Dr.  Hecker  remarks  that  he  has  several  times  observed,  in  the  case  of  women 
who  had  walked  a  lon^  distance  to  come  to  hospital,  or  who  recently  had 
undergone  violent  exertion,  that  the  inner  os  uteri  was  penetrable  on  admi&sion, 
but  closed  again  after  a  few  days  rest. 

His  general  results  are  as  follows : 

Out  of  2593  persons  examined  between  1833  and  1858,  there  were  946  in 
whom  the  inner  os  uteri  was  penetrable  to  the  finger.  Of  these  946, 723  were 
pluriparsB  and  223  primiparce.    Of  the  723  pluriparse, 

366  were  delivered  within  7  days  of  ascertained  penetrability. 
510  „  „    14 

686  ,.  „    21 

«38  „  „    28 

85  „  after  28  „ 
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Of  the  223  primipane, 

138  were  delivered  witkin 7  days. 

169        „         14  ,: 

189       „        21  „ 

209       „        28  „ 

14  went  over 28  „ 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  primiparae,  penetrability  of  the  inner  os  uteri  was 
followed  by  labour  in  seven  aays  in  G2  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  in  pluriparae 
in  about  50  per  cent.;  that  labour  followed  within  fourteen  days  in  76  per 
cent,  of  the  primiparae,  and  in  70*5  per  cent,  of  the  pluriparse. 


111.  Laboub. 

1.  Four  Deliveries  5y  Casarian  Section  in  extreme  Contraction  of  the  Pelvis, 
By  Dr.  G.  Pagenstecher.    (Monatssch.  f.  Geb.,  Aug.  1858.) 

2.  Cases  of  Casarian  Section,  with  Successful  Result  for  Mother  and  Child, 
By  T.  J.  FttEERicKS  and  J.  A.  Geioesbeck.  (Nederl.  Tijdschr,  ii.,  Jan. 
1858;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  8,  1858.) 

3.  On  Perforation  and  Cephalotripsy.  By  Dr.  Charles  Heknio.  (Monatsschr. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  Jan.  1859.) 

4.  OhstetricO'Medical  History  of  a  Woman  in  Twelve  Labours,  By  Dr.  Perrik. 
(Gazette  M6dicale,  Jan.  1859.) 

5.  A  New  Obstetric  Forceps  {called  Leniceps),    By  Dr.  A.  Mattel     (Gazette 

Medicale,  Jan.  1859.) 

6.  On  Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  and  Escape  of  the  Pui^lent  Secretion 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  as  a  cause  of  Peritonitis  in  Puerperal  Women, 
By  Dr.  A.  Martin.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Jan.  1859.) 

1.  The  four  cases  of  Dr.  Pagenstecher  illustrate  various  conditions  which 
are  held  in  Germany  to  be  motives  for  resort  to  the  Caesarian  section. 

Case  I. — Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labour,  in  a  pelvis  contracted  from, 
osteomalacia  ;  escape  of  the  child  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  Casarian  section. 
— On  the  9th  November,  ]857,  Dr.  Pagenstecher  was  called  to  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight.  She  had  borne  a  first  child  three  years  before,  and  had  been 
unable  to  move  for  four  months  after.  During  this  second  gestation,  she  had  suf- 
fered from  pains  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  hips,  and  during  the  last  three 
months  had  been  unable  to  walk  or  lie  down,  bcin^  reduced  to  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  During  stormy  and  painful  contractions,  repeated  vomiting  set 
in,  after  which  the  child's  head,  which  bad  been  before  felt,  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  all  pains  ceased.  Dr.  Pagenstecher  found  the  patient  an  hour  ana  a  half 
after  the  catastrophe  much  prostrated,  cold  at  the  extremities,  cold  sweat  on 
the  forehead,  pulse  imperceptible.  The  belly,  very  tender,  was  hanging  over 
the  symphysis ;  below  the  navel  he  felt  a  hard  round  lump,  filling  both  sides 
of  the  abdomen;  above  this,  to  the  left  of  the  navel,  a  foot  was  maoe  out.  The 
pelvis  presented  a  strong  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  forwards,  and  to  the 
right  a  considerable  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  it  being  compressed  from  above 
downwards.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  2^  inches,  tne  symphysis  was 
pointed  to  the  right,  ana  the  rami  of  the  pubes  formed  two  nearly  parallel 
lines,  running  to  the  tubera  ischia.  The  tubera  were  scarcely  two  fingers*- 
breadth  across*  The  os  uteri  could  not  be  reached.  When  the  abdomen 
was  incised,  the  uterus  was  seen  pale  and  contracted  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
wound,  the  right  shoulder-blade  of  the  child  in  the  upper.  The  child  ex- 
tracted, much  thick  dark  blood  flowed  from  the  abdomen.  The  incised  wound 
.yielded  hardly  any  blood.    There  seems  to  have  been  no  reaction*     JDeath 
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followed  twenty-six  hours  after  the  operation.  On  disMciion, 
gula  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  but  no  peritoneal  ex.adation8.  The 
uterus  was  tolerably  thick  and  contracted  at  its  fundus,  and  very  distended  and 
thin  below.  Its  posterior  wall  was  rent  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  the  os 
uteri  to  the  insertion  of  the  right  broad  ligament.  The  fist  oould  be  passed 
through  the  wound,  and  onwards  into  the  vagina  through  the  open  os  uteri. 
The  walls  of  the  uterus  at  fundus  were  pale,  but  sound  and  thick ;  the  lower 
parts,  and  especially  around  the  rent,  were  discoloured,  very  soft  and  tbin. 
Dr.  Pagenstacher  is  unwilling  to  declare  that  the  uterine  waUs  were  in  « 
diseased  state  prior  to  the  rupture.  He  thinks  that  possibly  the  long  pres« 
sure  of  the  uterus  against  the  projecting  point  of  thepubes,  and  tlie  sharp  ridge 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  favoured  the  rupture. 

Case  II. — Casarian  section  in  contracted  pelvis  from  osteomalaeia.'^k 
woman,  aged  forty,  had  borne  eight  children,  the  last  four  dead.  Labours  te- 
dious, with  forceps.  Since  the  second  pregnancy  she  has  suffered  from  pains 
in  the  bones,  and  can  only  walk  with  difficulty.  Labour  began  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1857.  The  external  conjugate  diameter  measured  six  inches.  The 
symphysis  was  stronglv  beak-shaped,  and  the  pubic  arch,  down  to  the  tubers^ 
so  squeezed  up,  that  these  were  scarcely  an  inch  apart.  The  pubic  arch  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  key-hole.  The  promontory  was  easily  felt  by  the  finger. 
The  foetal  heart  was  distinctly  heard.  The  Caesarian  section  was  performed 
nnder  chloroform.  The  incision  had  to  be  extended  upwards  above  the  nave], 
on  account  of  the  rising  of  the  bladder  so  high  above  the  pelvis.  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  child  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  extremely  energetic  contractioa 
of  the  uterus.  The  placenta  had  to  be  detached  from  a  strong  adhesion  to  the 
anterior  wall.  This  occasioned  great  hsemorrhage  both  during  the  operatioa 
and  in  the  following  hours,  when  contractile  pains  entirely  ceased.  Toe  child 
lived.  The  after-treatment  consisted  in  small  draughts  of  cold  water  and 
cold  compresses ;  one-auarter  grain  doses  of  morphia  every  three  hours.  Pains 
and  distention  of  the  aodomen  continued  for  next  four  days,  then  a  diocharge 
of  thick  coagulated  blood.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  a  normal  loohial  flow. 
The  sutures  were  removed  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days.  At  the  aid  of  the 
second  week  peritoneal  symptoms  appeared,  wiUi  vomiting  and  constipatioiL 
and  painful  distention  of  the  belly.  Small  doses  of  opium  with  castor-oil,  and 
lavements,  allayed  these  conditions,  and  in  four  weelu'  time  the  juitient  was 
fully  restored.    The  child  lived. 

Case  m. — Casarian  section  in  eoniraetion  of  pelvis  Jhm  raekiHi,'^ 
Primipara,  aged  thirty-seven ;  8th  March,  1858.  l%e  patient  is  scarcely  three 
feet  and  a  half  high ;  her  skull  was  very  flat  and  low,  with  veiy  anfi^olar 
parietal  bones.  Labour  began  last  night;  the  water  flowed  about  midnight: 
the  child  was  alive.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  estimated  at  two  inches  ana 
a  quarter ;  the  pelvic  outlet  very  narrow.  The  head,  with  large  caput  snoce- 
daneum,  presented.  The  patient  was  narcotized,  and  an  incision  carried  from 
the  navel  to  two  fingers'-breadth  above  the  pubes ;  this  was  afterwards  cfr 
tended  above  the  navel.  The  peritoneum  opened,  the  very  fat  and  G&dematona 
tnnentum  lay  behind  the  abdominal  wall.  This  was  pushed  aside,  and  the 
uterus  was  opened.  On  account  of  the  incomplete  anaesthesia  and  the  restless- 
ncss  of  the  patient,  the  protrusion  of  some  folds  of  intestine  could  not  be 
prevented.  The  left  shoulder  presented  first;  the  left  arm,  then  the  rights 
were  freed,  when  the  breech  was  brought  forward,  and  the  child  detivered  bj 
the  legs.  It  was  verj  cyanotic ;  it  breathed,  however,  lifter  a  sli^t  lom  of 
blood  and  cold  aspersions.  The  placenta  lay  below  and  to  the  riefat ;  it  irm 
removed  without  difficulty.  Free  bleeding  of  the  ntems  was  stilled  by  ioa. 
TThe  wound  was  brought  together,  a  small  plug  inserted  at  the  lower  angle,  te 
^elly  properly  supported,  and  an  ioe-bhidder  applied  for  tweiity^our  liounii 
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Internally,  morphia  and  ioe.  The  sntnres  were  removed  on  the  sixth  day;  tha 
entire  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ^pot^ 
The  patient  was  quite  well  in  the  third  week,  suckling  her  child. 

Case  IV. — Casarian  teeiion  in  pelvic  etrnfraeiionfrim  osteomalacia,  performed 
for  the  second  time  on  the  same  woman. — On  the  28th  March,  1858,  a  married 
woman,  whom  Dr.  Pagenstecher  had  delivered  by  Csesarian  section  in  1853. 
came  again  under  his  care.  In  the  first  year  the  patient  had  suffered  frequent 
relapses  of  osteomalacia,  and  was  now  in  a  state  of  marked  marasmns.  Witk 
extreme  muscular  atrophy,  the  abdomen  had  undergone  an  enormous  develop 
meut,  reaching  to  the  knees ;  and  its  walls,  thin  as  paper,  were  necrosed  in 
several  pkces.  For  months  the  patient  could  neither  walk  nor  stand ;  the 
pelvic  bones  were  in  the  highest  degree  painful,  mnch  thinned,  and  the  diameter, 
as  far  as  could  be  determined,  considerably  narrowed.  Labour  began  with 
strong  pains  in  the  morning ;  at  six  p.m.,  when  seen,  the  pains  had  ceased,  and 
with  them  the  foetal  movements.    The  fcetal  heart  could  not  be  heard. 

The  incision  was  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  transparent 
uterus  was  exposed  and  opened.  It  had,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  thmning 
of  its  walls,  maintained  the  compression  of  the  pains ;  the  membranes  pro- 
truded uninjured ;  they  were  much  thicker  than  the  uterine  walls.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  placenta  was  fully  detached,  so  that  the  intra-uterine 
labour  was  completed.  The  removal  of  the  dead  child  and  placenta  followed 
without  trouble,  and  the  uterus  contracted  into  a  hard  fist-sized  ball.  The 
abdominal  wound  was  united ;  the  hiemorrhage  was  very  violent ;  morphia  and 
ice-bladder  were  unable  to  allay  it.  The  belly  became  distended,  so  that  on  the 
next  day  it  had  attained  the  same  size  as  before  delivery.  Vomiting  set  in, 
and  death  followed  eighty  hours  after  the  operation. 

2.  Case  I. — A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  with  short  and  crooked  legs,  had 
been  delivered  in  her  first  pregnancy  of  a  dead  premature  child ;  in  her  second 
prep:nancy,  of  a  child  at  full  term  by  craniotomy ;  in  her  third  pregnancy,  of  a 
dead  child  in  the  eighth  month,  also  by  art.  !l^er  fourth  pregnancy  seemed  f^ 
an  end  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  sacrum  was  much  curved,  the  promontory 
easily  reached.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  two  inches  and  a  half.  Caesarian 
section  performed.  The  detaib  are  not  related,  but  the  patient  is  reported  to 
have  completely  recovered. 

Case  II. — A  primipara,  aged  twenty-one,  was  in  labour.  The  promontoiy 
projected  greatly ;  the  upper  pelvic  strait  was  narrowed  to  a  fissure  twe 
inches  across.  The  abdominal  mcision  was  made  a  little  to  the  side  of  the 
linea  alba,  on  account  of  the  lateral  position  of  the  uterus.  There  was  little 
loss  of  blood ;  the  uterus  contracted  well.  Slight  unpleasant  symptoms  were 
removed  by  morphia.    In  the  eighth  week  complete  recovery. 

In  neither  case  is  the  fate  of  the  child  recorded. 

8.  Dr.  Hennig  has  made  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  cases  of  cephalotrips}^ 
with  the  view  of  comparing  the  results  of  this  operation  with  those  of  perfon^ 
tion.  The  cases  are  arranged  in  three  series :  1st,  Those  in  which  the  mother 
recovered ;  2ndly,  Those  in  which  the  mother's  life  was  saved,  but  the  struc- 
tures injured ;  Srdly,  Those  in  which  the  mother  died.  64  oases  are  collected ; 
of  these  41  mothers  recovered  completely,  6  imperfectly,  and  12  died.  The 
result  of  the  remainder  is  unknown.  [The  detailed  examination  of  the  cases  is 
not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  operation.  The  collection,  like  most  others  of  the 
kind,  is  worthless  as  an  element  of  statistical  comparison.  Some  of  the  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  hospitals,  and  the  deaths  might  be,  at  least  in  par^ 
•scribed  to  puerperal  fever ;  and  other  circumstances  vary,  especially  the  indi- 
cations taken  bj  different  physicians  to  call  for  the  operation.    Thus  one  case 
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18  quoted  from  Dr.  Cred^  in  which  this  physician  waited  three  hours  in  order 
/o  iei  ike  child  die.  It  is  quite  clear  tnat  no  trustworthy  comparison  can  he 
made  between  the  results  of  operations  performed  on  the  Continent  and  in 
hospitals,  and  of  operations  performed  in  this  country. — ^Rbp.] 

4.  The  obstetrical  history  of  a  woman  in  twelve  labours,  related  by  Dr. 
Perrin,  is  of  extreme  interest,  as  showing  two  points — 1st,  The  presamea  in- 
creasing pelvic  contraction ;  2ndly,  The  application  of  turning  to  delivery  as  a 
substitute  for  craniotomy.  The  nrst  seven  labours  passed  wiuiout  remarkable 
difficulty ;  the  seventh,  however,  required  the  forceps.  The  children  were  all 
living,  and  some  of  them  showed  symptoms  of  rickets  during  infancy.  In  the 
remaming  five  labours  none  of  the  children  survived.  In  the  eighth  labour 
the  head  remained  at  the  brim  without  being  able  to  enter,  from  projection  of 
the  sacral  promontory.  The  forceps  failed,  and  tuminf  was  penormed ;  the 
head  was  at  length  disenfiraged  by  tlie  forceps.  The  child's  heart  was  bf^ting^ 
but  it  never  breathed.  In  her  ninth  pregnancy,  the  proposition  to  induce 
labour  at  seven  months  was  not  carriea  out.  The  feet  presented ;  ex- 
traction was  effected ;  but  the  child,  bom  asphyxiated,  did  not  breathe.  In 
the  tenth  labour  the  head  was  lying  on  the  brim.  Turning  was  effected,  and 
the  head  was  extracted  bv  forceps.  The  cliild's  heart  pulsated,  but  it  never 
breathed.  In  her  eleventh  labour,  by  version  alone,  without  forceps,  a  still 
child  of  average  size  was  delivered.  In  the  twelfth  and  last  labour  the  head 
lay  again  at  the  brim ;  child  was  alive.  Turning  was  quickly  effected  immediately 
after  rupturing  the  membranes.  The  diminution  of  tlie  antcro-posterior 
diameter,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  promontory,  arrested  the  entry  of 
the  head  until  after  long  and  laborious  efforts  of  two  accoucheurs,  who  were 
succcssivelv  tired  out.    The  child  was  very  large  and  still-bom. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  country  several  of  the  latter  children  would 
have  been  delivered  by  craniotomy.  It  may  be  said  that  under  the  method 
pursued  the  children  eaually  died ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  a  revolting  opera- 
tion was  avoided,  and  tiiat  the  children  had  a  chance  of  life. 

5.  Dr.  Mattci  has  introduced  a  new  form  of  forceps,  which,  from  its  assumed 
gentle  action,  he  calls  the  leniceps.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  similar 
blades,  having  the  single  cranial  curve,  which  nearly  accurately  fits  the  cra- 
nium. The  curve  is  therefore  great.  The  blades  do  not  lock,  but  fit  into  a 
bar  of  wood  having  several  notches  to  admit  the  stalks  at  various  distances. 
The  blades  and  stalks  are  very  short.  Amongst  the  advantages  claimed  are 
that  its  moderate  size  enables  the  accoucheur  to  use  it  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient ;  that  the  blades  being  more  curved,  the  tissues  of  the  mother 
are  less  liable  to  dragging ;  that  the  licad  cannot  be  exposed  to  compression ; 
that  it  does  not  require  an  assistant  to  help  in  the  introduction.  It  may  be 
observed  that  all  these  objects,  except  the  first,  which  is  not  to  be  commended, 
are  accomplished  by  properly -constructed  forceps,  which  are  moreover  capable 
of  effecting  what  the  lemceps  cannot  do — namely,  the  bringing  a  head  through  a 
narrow  pelvic  brim.  In  tiie  latter  case  some  amount  of  compression  by  the 
forceps  IS  necessary,  and  may  be  safely  employed. 

6.  Dr.  Martin  relates  five  cases  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  discharge  of  the  pumlent  secretion  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  a  cause  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  He  refers  to  a  passage 
in  Cruveilhier's  *  Anatomic  Pathologique,*  ni  wliich  that  admirable  pathologisi 
suggested  this  explanation  of  some  cases  of  peritonitis.  It  is  right  to  ro* 
produce  this  passage : 

"  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  Fallopian  tube  bein^  an  extremely  frequent 
phenomenon  in  peritonitb,  I  have  asked  myself  if  it  were  not  possible  ihA 
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peritonitis  was  in  some  cases  the  result  of  the  passage  of  pus  from  the  cavity 
of  the  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  if  capillary  attraction  or  vital 
suction  be  exerted  in  the  act  of  conception  upon  the  spermatic  fluid  by  the 
Fallopian  tube,  might  not  it  be  exerted  as  well  upon  tne  pus  or  any  other 
liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ?'* 

It  is  desirable  to  give  briefly  the  cases  of  Dr.  Martin,  so  as  to  expose  tlie 
evidence  upon  which  his  proposition  is  based. 

Case  I. — A  pnmipara,  aged  twenty-two,  delivered  in  the  Jena  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  the  8th  April,  1839,  after  a  natural  labour,  of  a  strong  living  child. 
She  felt  a  "chill"  a  snort  time  afterwards.  Suddenly,  on  the  2nd  May,  pain 
set  in  in  the  left  abdomen ;  on  the  3rd  May,  this  was  more  intense,  an3  fever 
was  added ;  on  the  6th,  diarrhcea  and  delirium ;  on  the  7th,  death.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  of  twelve  leeches  applied  on  two  occasions  during  the  first  days ; 
castor-oil,  opium,  camplior,  and  ipecacuanha. 

Autopsy.  —  A  sero-purulent  effusion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  omentum  was  glued  to  the  peritoneum  in  front  by  puriforra 
gelatinous  masses.  The  uterus  and  lower  intestinal  convolutions  were  also 
covered  with  purulent  exudations.  The  uterus  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  fist ; 
the  Ut/i  tube  was  considerably  enlarged  in  its  outer  third,  and  filled  with  puru- 
lent mucus;  the  fimbrise  were  swollen.  The  right  tube  had  also  swollen 
fimbriae,  but  its  canal  was  not  enlarged.  The  suostance  of  the  uterus  was 
pale,  normal,  the  inner  surface  reddened  and  covered  with  purple  blood ;  there 
was  a  muco-purulent  discharge  at  the  placental  seat.  (It  is  not  stated  at  what 
part  of  the  uterus  the  placenta  had  been  seated.) 

Case  II. — A  primipara,  aged  thirty -three,  was  delivered  in  the  Jena  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  the  5th  November,  1853,  of  a  living  child,  after  a  natural  labour. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  there  was  tenderness  in  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fever;  ten  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  7th,  there  was  an 
offensive  discharge.  On  the  9th,  general  symptoms  worse ;  hurried  breathing 
wiih  bronchial  secretion,  diarrhoea,  lieadache.    On  the  10th,  death. 

Autopsy,  —  The  uterus  rose  abave  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  its 
muscular  structure  was  ansemic,  containing  no  pus ;  its  cavity,  especially  at 
the  placental  seat  at  the  left  angle,  was  covered  with  a  grey-red  pulpy  mass, 
entangling  shreds  of  vessels  and  plugs  of  blood ;  the  cervical  canal  was  filled 
with  sanguinolent  purulent  fluid.  At  the  abdominal  extremity  of  both  tubes 
was  a  purulent  exudation,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  entire  mucous 
membrane ;  the  right  tube  was  much  enlarged,  the  mucous  membrane  loosened 
and  partly  covered  with  a  yellow,  purulent  secretion ;  the  right  ovary  was 
united  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  rectum ;  the  left  tube  was 
affected  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Case  III. — A  primipara,  aged  twenty-five,  was  delivered  in  the  hospital  on 
the  12th  July,  1854,  alter  a  tedious  kbour,  of  a  living  girl.  In  the  nidit  she 
felt  suddenly  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased ;  the  belly  became 
distended,  hot,  and  acutely  painful  on  moving ;  ten  leeches  applied ;  calomel 
and  opium.     Death  early  on  the  14th. 

Autopsy. — The  abdominal  cavity  held  a  brownish  flocculent  pus.  The  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  either  side  along  the  spermatic  veins  were  much  distended ; 
the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  ;  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  contained  pus  and 
f  mall  purulent  foci.  The  uterus  was  strongly  contracted ;  muscular  substance 
j^ale ;  vessels  empty ;  the  placental  seat  was  on  the  anterior  wall,  two  inches 
flbove  the  inner  os  uteri ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  inner  surface  was  uniformly 
reddened,  without  traces  of  exudation  or  suppuration.  The  tubes^  especially 
the  left^  were  much  enlarged ;  the  vessels  of  tne  fimbrise  injected ;  the  mucous 
membrane  loosened,  thick,  and  covered  at  the  outer  end  with  a  creamy  secre- 
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tion.    On  the  If/l  ovary  snd  tube  the  Yeins  were  distended,  and  the  Ijmphatie 
vessels  were  filled  with  whitish  fluid. 

Case  IV. — A  primipara,  aged  twentj-five,  was  delivered  in  the  Jena  Hospital 
on  the  19th  November,  1857,  of  a  living  boy.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  had  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  took  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and 
on  the  21st,  ten  grains  more.  Several  stools  followed  fie  last  dose.  On  the 
22nd,  the  symptoms  had  remitted.  On  the  23rd,  however,  when  seemingly 
quite  well,  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  being  surprised,  leaped  suddenly  back 
again.  Shortly  after  this,  shivering  and  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen  came  on. 
On  the  24th,  the  pain  was  especially  severe  in  the  riaAi  side.  Twelve  leeches 
applied.  On  the  25th,  the  abdomen  was  distended ;  everything  was  worse; 
twelve  more  leeches  applied.  Bronchitis,  tympanitis  appeared,  and  death 
ensued  on  the  27th. 

^«^/?*y.— A  large  quantity  of  bloody  purulent  exudation  flowed  from  tba 
abdomen  when  opened.  The  omentum,  where  glued  to  the  ri^Ai  iliac  fossa, 
was  inflamed.  The  ovaries  were  covered  with  exudation ;  boik  tubes  at  their 
outer  extremities  much  distended  with  purulent  contents.  The  inner  surface 
of  uterus  showed  remains  of  endometritis. 

Case  V. — A  primipara,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  delivered  in  the  Jena  Hospital 
of  a  living  boy — labour  natural — on  the  26th  May,  1858.  She  was  quit^  w^ 
for  the  first  week,  excepting  that  the  lochial  discharge  was  profuse  and 
offensive.  On  the  3rd  June  the  abdomen  was  painful,  and  she  had  three 
stools.  During  the  4th  and  5th,  the  diarrhoea  contmued  ;  she  took  an  infusion 
of  ipecacuanha  with  acetate  of  ammonia.  On  the  6th,  the  diarrhoea  had  ceasef^ 
and  the  patient  got  up  to  dress;  while  stooping  for  this  purpose  she  was 
suddenly  seized  tctth  an  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased  from  hour 
to  hour ;  the  severest  pain  was  in  the  right  side.  It  was  concluded  that  this 
sudden  pain  was  caused  by  the  escape  of  pus  from  the  Fallo]3ian  tube,  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  abdomen  in  stooping.  Ten  leeches 
applied.     Tympanitis,  delirium,  and  collapse  followed,  and  aeatn  on  the  10th. 

Autopsy. — A  considerable  quantity  of  purulent  exudation  was  found,  espe- 
daily  in  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen,  ana  the  principal  focus  was  seated  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  There  was  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  no  pus  in  the 
vessels  or  muscular  wall.  The  riaht  tube  was  much  dilated,  and  contained  a 
considerable  collection  of  pus.    The  left  tube  was  quite  normal. 

Dr.  Martin  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  women  who  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  metritis  perfectly  quiescent,  so  as  to  favour  one  of  the  termina- 
tions of  tubal  inflammation,  wnich  is  closure  of  the  fimbriated  extremity. 
Professor  Yirchow,  in  some  observations  upon  this  paper,  said  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  starting-point  of  a  peritonitis.  Every  in- 
flammation of  the  abdomen,  no  matter  how  arising,  haa  by  the  law  of  gravity 
a  tendency  to  involve  the  pelvic  organs.  Thus  in  perforation  of  the  stomaca 
or  processus  vermiformis,  inflammations  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  occurred  as 
much  as  in  primitive  disease  of  these  organs.  The  clearing-up  of  this  question 
did  not  rest  vidth  anatomy,  but  with  clinical  observation. 

(The  Reporter  would  remark  that  all  the  cases  occurred  in  hospital,  and 
that  no  history  is  given  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution.  If  puer- 
peral fever — especially  that  form  arising  from  hospital  air—be  the  oonsequenoe 
of  a  blood-poison,  the  theory  here  set*  forth  of  a  fatd  peritonitis  caused  oy  the 
accidental  escape  of  a  little  pus  from  a  localized  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  proved.) 
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On  the  Mode  of  Preparation  and  Preservation  of  Normal  Hydrocyanic 
j(cid*—M^.  Dannccy,  of  Bordeaux,. has  adopted  the  plan  proposed  by  Everett, 
for' obtainine  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  consists  in  decomposing  a  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  silver  by  its  equivalent  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  water.  The  formula  wnich  M.  Dannecy  employs  is  founded  upon  that  of 
Everett,  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  easy  and  very  rapid  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  of  furnishing  a  perfectly  pure  acia  with  proportions  which  are  always 
exactly  alike. 

On  the  Best  Form  to  be  given  to  certain  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  intended 
for  External  Use.jf — In  an  article  in  the  *  Bulletin  G6n^ral  de  Therapcutique,' 
it  is  remarked  that  greasy  applications  to  the  skin  do  not  possess,  in  general, 
any  great  therapeutical  efficacy,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  they  might 
be  advantageously  replaced  in  many  instance  by  saponaceous  compounds.     In 
studying  the  action  of  the  latter,  M.  Dcschamps  composed  a  soap  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  rubbed  it  in  four  times  upon  his  epigastrium.     He  analysed 
his  urine  in  the  intervals  of  the  frictions,  and  found  it  to  contain  appreciable 
quantities  of  iodine.     He  aften^'ards  washed  with  water  the  part  which  had 
been  rubbed  with  the  soap,  and  he  found  in  the  liquid  some  fatty  acids  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  soap  by  the  fatty  acids  secreted  by  the  skin, 
together  with  icdide  of  potassium  in  solution.    These  washings  were  continued 
for  five  days  successively,  and  every  day  some  iodine  and  fatty  acids  were  ob- 
tained.   These  facts  prove  that  the  skin  is  easily  penetrated  by  saponaceous 
compounds ;  that  the  skin  rejects  a  part  of  the  principles  which  it  absorbs ; 
and  that  therapeutical  agents  may  pass  through  the  skin,  diffuse  themselves  in 
the  system,  produce  physiological  effects,  and  be  expelled  by  the  ordinary  pas- 
sages,    M.  Deschamps  has  tiicrefore  proposed  to  employ  certain  saponaceous 
compounds,  instead  of  liniments  and  pomades,  in  cases  where  the  surface  of 
the  body,  where  these  preparations  are  to  be  applied,  is  not  denuded.     These 
soaps    contain   respectively  iodide  of   potassium,    laudanum,    ammonia    and 
laudanum,  extract  of  bellaaonna,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  digitalis,  combined 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap. 

Adulteration  of  Valerianate  of  Iron.X — ^The  valerianates  are  often  adul- 
terated, the  adulteration  consisting  of  the  mixture  of  some  salt  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  essential  oil  of  valerian.  M.  Monnerat  has  given  some  easy  methods 
of  detecting  these  adulterations.  He  found  that  the  false  valerianate  had  a 
deeper  colour  than  the  true,  and  that  it  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  that,  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  it  gave,  after  cooling,  a  deposit  of 
Bubcarbonate  of  iron  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  valerian 
floating  ui)on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Besides,  the  true  valerianate  of  iron 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Another 
character  of  the  true  valerianate  is  its  acid,  disagreeable,  persistent  smell, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  penetrating  odour  oi  valerian  presented  by  the 
false  valerianates  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant. 

Anodyne  Liniment  in  Otitis. \ — M.  Trousseau  recommends  the  following  lini- 
ment in  acute  otitis,  namely,  a  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna 
in  water,  witli  glycerine.  A  cotton  ball,  soaked  in  the  mixture,  to  be  placed 
in  the  external  auditory  canaL 

A  Homely  Substitute  for  Cod-liver  Oil.^ — Mr.  McSherry,  of  Baltimore,  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  for  whom 

•  Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeatlqae,  May  15th.  1858.  t  lUd. 

X  Ibid.,  May  SOth,  1858.  |  Ibid.,  Oct.  16th,  1858. 
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cod-liver  oil  was  prescribed ;  after  some  time  he  again  came  under  notice 
very  much  improved  in  health,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  made  use  of 
dog-Jaty  which  remedy  he  had  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends. 
On  auscultation,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  lungs  with 
its  walls  cicatrized.  Mr.  McSherry  docs  not  assert  that  dog-fat  hus  any  virtues 
superior  to  other  animal  fats,  but  he  states  that  tliis  inelegant  remedy  appears 
with  certain  classes  in  America  to  be  both  popular  and  successful. 

Formula  for  a  New  Elixir  of  Pepsine.^ — The  syrup  of  pepsine,  recommended 
by  M.  Corvisart,  not  being  capable  of  preservation  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
elixir  of  Garus  having  a  disa^eeable  taste,  M.  Mialhe  has  invented  a  formula 
of  pepsine  associated  with  wme,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  ferment.  The  proportions  are  six  grammes 
(about  5iss.)  of  amylaceous  pepsine,  twenty-four  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
nfty-four  grammes  of  white  wme  of  Luuel,  thirty  grammes  of  white  sugar, 
ana  twelve  grammes  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  elixir  has  a  very  agreeable 
taste,  and  women  and  children  can  take  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  administered 
immediately  after  each  meal,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablcspoonful,  containing  exactly 
the  quantity  of  pepsine  necessary  for  digestion,  namely,  one  gramme  (about 
fifteen  grains). 

Ready  Method  of  Beconnising  a  Mixture  of  Citric  and  Tartaric  Acids.^ — 
M.  Barbet  recommends  that  a  slight  layer  of  caustic  potash  should  be  laid 
upon  a  plate  of  glass  placed  horizontally,  and  that  then  a  part  of  the  mixture 
oi  the  doubtful  crystals  should  be  thrown  upon  it.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  crvstals  belonging  to  the  tartaric  acid  become  white,  and  even 
quite  opaque,  oecomin^  covered  with  little  microscopical  crystals  of  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  while  the  fr^ments  of  citric  acid  remain  diaphanous,  beiug 
partially  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  liquid.  The  difference  is  so  well  marked, 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  both  acids  may  be  very  accurately  determined. 

A  New  Mode  of  Preparing  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  as  an  Antidote  to  Arsetiions 
Acid.X — The  hydrate  of  magnesia  having  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  peroxide 
of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid,  M.  Gu^rin  has  ])roposed  a  new  plan 
of  preparing  the  former,  which  consists  in  substituting  ammonia  for  potasli  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  salt  em- 
ployed. The  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  oe  prepared  extemporaneously  by 
rapidly  dissolving  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulpnate  of  magnesia  in  common 
water,  and  adding  to  it  some  caustic  ammonia,  until  the  ammoniacal  smell  is 
perceptible ;  then  the  whole  is  to  be  filtered,  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  col  led  ed, 
and  administered  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  water.  The  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  preparing  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  said  to  consist  in  the  entire  absence 
of  potash  in  the  preparation ;  for  in  the  treatment  of  arsenic  poisoning,  if  any 
portion  of  potasn  snould  be  present,  an  arsenite  of  potash  would  be  formed, 
and  the  risk  of  the  patient  would  be  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 

Ethereal  Oil  of  Horse-Chest  nut  as  a  Local  Remedy  in  Gout  and  Rheumatism.^ 
— ^The  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  from  its  containing  a  bitter  principle,  fonns 
a  tonic  medicine  which  has  been  classed  among  the  substitutes  for  quinine ; 
the  roasted  pulp  has  been  recommended  in  atonic  uterine  hiemorrhages,  and 
the  ethereal  oil  nas  been  indicated  as  a  topical  agent  at  the  commencement  of 

gouty  and  rheumatic  attacks.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  powder  of  the 
orse-chestnut  by  treatin^^it  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  oil,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  the  ether.  This  oil  is  employed  as  a  mild  inunction  on  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  when  there  is  great  sensibility,  the  Inunction  is  employed  in 
a  circular  course  round  the  inflamed  part,  so  as  to  arrive  gi'adually  at  the 

•  L'Union  M^icftle,  June  19th,  1868. 
t  Bulletin  G^n^al  de  Theropeutique,  Sept.  80th,  1858.  X  Ibid.,  Aug.  SOth,  1858. 

f  Ibid.,  Sept.  16th,  1868. 
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centre.  Dr.  Masson,  who  has  made  numerous  experiments  with  inunctions  of 
the  ethereal  oil  of  horse-chestnut  as  a  method  of  arresting  the  local  symptoms 
of  gout,  states  that  ho  has  remarked  an  e^iasperation  of  the  pain  during  the 
first  half-hour  following  the  application,  but  tnat  after  this  period  there  was 
manifest  relief. 

Formula  for  the  Combination  of  Nitrate  of  Bismuth  with  Copaiba  and  Cubebs.* 
-—According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Caby,  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  combined 
with  balsam  of  copaiba  and  powdered  cubebs,  possesses  the  property  of  neutral- 
izing the  irritating  effects  produced  habitually  by  these  medicines  on  the 
digestive  canal.  Ihe  formula  which  is  employed  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazare 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  powdered  cubebs, 
and  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  some  essence  of  peppermint  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient. This  combination  is  said  to  be  supportea  easily  by  the  most  dehcate 
stomachs ;  there  is  no  excitement,  epigastric  heat,  or  diarrhoea,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  medicines  being  entirely  concentrated  upon  the  genito-urinary 
passages,  the  desired  results  are  more  rapidly  and  easily  obtained. 

On  an  Inexpemioe  Mode  of  Administering  the  Protiodide  of  IronA — The  pro- 
toxide of  iron  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  syrup,  or  oil.  1  iie  first  two 
furnish  good  preparations,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  as  the  treatment  with 
iodide  of  iron  often  requires  to  be  long  contmued,  the  poorer  class  of  patients 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  abandon  its  use.  The  mode  of  administration  recom- 
mended by  a  Belgian  pharmaceutist  is  by  preparing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron 
in  such  proportions  that  one  or  two  drops  represent  five  centigrammes  (about 
one  grain)  of  the  iron  salt.  This  is  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  some 
iron  filings  are  added,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  decomposition.  When  the 
solution  is  to  be  used,  one  or  two  drops  of  it  are  poured  either  upon  a  piece  of 
sugar  or  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  beer,  or  gruel. 

On  the  Combination  of  Iodine  and  Sulphur  by  the  Medium  of  Oil.X — The 
combination  of  iodine  and  sulphnr  having  very  little  stability,  M.  Vczu,  a 
pharmaceutist  ot  Lyons,  has  proposed  to  combme  the  iodine  and  the  sulphur 
by  dissolving  them  each  separately  beforehand  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
sulphur  is  heated  in  the  oil  until  it  is  dissolved,  but  the  iodine  is  dissolved  in 
the  oil  while  cold.  The  resulting  compound  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  heated 
oil,  and  has  a  chestnut  colour. 
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